INTRODUCE 


Previously  to  entering  upon  a  coHnj^rati^K  of  the  particular  motives 
that  have  led  to  the  publication  of  a  new^nglish  version  of  the  Travels 
of  Marco  Polo,  it  may  prove  satisfactory  to  the  reader  that  he  should 
be  furnished  with  such  information  as  the  existing  materials  will  allow, 
of  the  distinguished  person  by  whom,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  achieved  and  afterwards  communicated  to  the  world. 
It  is  true  that  for  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  life,  or  that  which 
passed  abroad,  in  the  service  of  the  Tartar  conqueror  of  China,  reference 
might  be  made  to  the  account  which  he  himself  has  given  of  it,  in  the 
preliminary  chapter  o£  lds  work ;  but  as  some  few  facts  have  been 
recorded  of  him  and  his  family,  subsequent  to  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  and  as  the  travels  “themselves,  by  separating  them  from  the 
descriptions  d^^pes  and  narrative  of  public  events,  may  be  rendered 
more  properly  the  subject  of  biSgraphy,  the  whole  of  what  is  known  to  us 
respecting  the  house  of  Polo  shall  here  be  succinctly  stated  in  that  form. 

We  are  told  that  Andrea  Polo  da  S.  Felice,  a  patrician  or  nobleman 
of  Venice,*  but  of  Dalmatian  extraction,  had  three  sons,  who  were 
named  Marco,  Maffio,  and  Nicole  ;  of  whom  the  second,  who  was  the 
a  uncle. 


Life  of 
Mureo  Polo. 


*  The  members  of  this  family  are  repeatedly  styled  of  Apostolo  Zeno  (t.  ii,  p.  186)  I  find  mention  of  a 
“  nobiles  viri,”  which  might  be  understood  to  mean  manuscript  work  by  Marco  Barbara,  iutitied  “  Albc- 
“  cmincut  persons,”  rather  than  as  belonging  to  the  ri  delle  Fainigliepafrisic  Vencziane,”  which  includes 
class  of  hereditary  nobility ;  but  in  the  Anuotazioni  thePoio  family. 
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Life  of  uncle,  and  the  third,  who  was  the  father  of  our  author,*  were  mer- 

arco  Poio. 

chants  of  that  wealthy  and  proud  city,  where  commerce  was  held  in 
‘the  highest  estimation,  and  pursued  on  an  extensive  scale  by  its  first 
dignitaries.  These  brothers,  who  appear  to  have  been  in  partnership, 
being  actuated  by  the  adventurous  spirit  for  which  their  countrymen 
'  were  remarkable  and  which  was  encouraged  by  the  state,  embarked 
together  on  a  trading  ypyageio  Constantinople;  between  which  city 
and  Venice  the  most  intimate  connexion  subsisted  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  -  It  had  been  conquered  from  the  Greek 
emperors  by  the  joint  arms  of  France  and  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
representative  of  the  latter  held,  in  conjunction  with  Baldwin  ‘II,  a 
considerable  share  in  the  imperial  government.  With  respect  to  the 
time  at  whieh  our  two  merchants  arrived  there,  much  difference  pre¬ 
vails.  The  greater  number  of  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  place 
it  in  the  year  1250,  some  in  1252,  and  others,  absurdly,  in  1269 ;+  but 
collateral  circumstances  shew  that  their  departure  at  least,  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  (and  it  is  not  saidThat  they.  unet  with  detention)  could  not 

ha verire efl* PaYlie t  than  125H  on  1255.  .  - - - — - * - 

Having  disposed  of  their  Italian  merchandise,  they  deliberated  on  the 
manner  in  which  their  capital  could  be  made  productive  of  further 
profit,  when  it  came  to  their  knowledge  that  a  market  for  certain  costly 
articles  was  to  be  found  amongst  the  Western  Tartars,  who  after  devas¬ 
tating  many  provinces  of  Asia  and  of  Europe,  had  settled  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  Wolga,  built  cities,  and  assumed  the  forms  of  a  regular 
government.  They  accordingly  made  purchases  of  a  valuable  stock  of 

ornamental 

*  fathe  course  of  the  Travels,  wherever  the  names  married  man  and  the  father  of  the  person  by  whom 
of  these  latter  occur,  ihat  of  Nirolo  is  made  to  pre-  the  work  was  written,  and  who,  in  speakingof  them, 
cede  the  name  of  Maffio,  who  is,  notwithstanding,  would  naturally  mention  his  father’s  name  first, 
asserted  by  Ramusio,  and  from  apparently  good  an-  f  Baldwin  If.  was  expelled  from  the  throne  of 
"thority,  to  have  been  the  elder  brother.  This  dis-  Constantinople  by  the  arms  of  the  Greek  cinpei-cr 
Unction  he  owes  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  Michael  Palicologus,  in  the  year  1261; 
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■ornamental  jewels,  proceeded  with  it  across  the  Euxine  to  a  port  in  the 
Crimea,  and  travelling  from  thence  by  land  and  water,  reached  at 
length  the  court  or  camp  of  Barhah,  the  brother  or  the  son  of  Batu, 
grandson  of  Jengis-lchan,  whose  places  of  residence  were  Sarai  and 
' Bolghar,  well  known  to  the  geographers  of  the  middle  ages.  This 
prince  we  find  highly  praised  by  oriental  writers  for  his  urbanity  and 
liberal  disposition,  and  the  traditional  fame  of  his  virtues  is  said  still  to 
exist  in  that  quarter.  They  wisely  shewed  their  confidence  in  his  justice 
by  placing  all  their  rich  commodities  in  his  hands ;  and  this  he  repaid 
with  princely  munificence.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  when  they 
were  preparing  for  their  return,  an  interruption  was  occasioned  to  their 
plans  by  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  their  protector  and 
Hulagu,  his  cousin,  the  chief  of  another  horde  or  army  of  Tartars, 
who  in  consequence  of  their  approach  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Caspian,  were  then  denominated  Eastern  Tartars,  but  were  principally 
Moghuls,  as  the  former  were  Turki  or  natives  of  Turkistan.  They  are 
said  to  have  crossed  the  Oxus,  on  their  march . ..  from  ...the.  Jhead  quarters 
of  Mangu-lcaan,  in  the  year  1255.  By  the  defeat  of  Barkalis  army 
which  ensued,  and  the  advance  of  his  opponents,  the  road  to  Constan¬ 
tinople  was  cut  off  from  our  travellers,  and  they  were  compelled  to  seek 
their,  safety  in  a  circuitous  route,  which  led  them  round  the  head  of  the 
Caspian,  across  the  Jailc  and  Jaxartes  rivers  (the  latter  of  which  they 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise),  and  through  the 
deserts  of  Transoxiana  till  they  arrived  at  the  great  city  of  Bokhara. 

.During  their  stay  there  it  happened  that  a  Tartar  nobleman,  sent  by 
Hulagu  to  Kublai  his  brother,  made  that  city  his  halting  place.  From 
motives  of  curiosity  he  desired  an  interview  with  the  Italians,  was 
gratified  with  hearing  them  converse  in  his  native  language,  derived 
pleasure  from  their  intelligent  communications,  and  proposed  to  them 
that  they  should  accompany  him  to  the  emperor’s  court,  where  -hc-v 
a  2  assured 
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assured  them  of  meeting  a  favourable  reception  and  an  ample  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  trouble  of  their  journey.  To  a  compliance  with  this,  they 
were  decided  as  much  by  the  difficulties  that  presented  themselves  in 
their  means  of  returning,  as  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  or  the  prospect 
of  wealth.  Recommending  themselves  therefore  to  the  divine  protec¬ 
tion,  they  prosecuted  their  journey  towards  what  they  considered  to  be 
the  extremity  of  the  East,  and  after  travelling  twelve  months  reached 
the  imperial  residence.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  received  by 
the  Grand  khan  was  gracious  and  encouraging.  He  made  various 
inquiries  respecting  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  western  world,  the  relative 
consequence  of  the  several  Christian  powers,  and  particularly  concern¬ 
ing  the  Pope,  whose  influence  in  promoting  the  crusades  must  have 
given  importance  to  his  political  character.  To  these  questions  our 
*  discreet  and  well-informed  travellers  gave  appropriate  answers,  in  the 
language  of  the  court,  and  in  terms  suited  to  the  personage  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  Satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  their  statements 
and  of  their  sufficiency  as  men  of  business,  he  determined  upon  sending 

ambassadors  to  the  see  of  Rome :  professedly  with  the  view  of  per¬ 
suading  his  Holiness  to  supply  him  with  a  number  of  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  who  should  communicate  religious  instruction  to  the  unen¬ 
lightened  people  of  his  dominions.  That  such  might  have  been  in  part 
the  subject  of  his  mission,  is  probable  from  the  known  latitude  of  his 
opinions  with  regard  to. modes  of  faith  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  encouragement  of  a  hostile  spirit,  amongst  the  princes  of 
Christendom  against  the  soldan  of  Egypt  and  the  Saracens,  the  natural 
enemies  of  his  family,  was  the  predominant  object.  They  accordingly 
set  out  on  their  return  5  but  in  the  early  part  of  theirjourney,  their  Tartar 
companion  fell  sick,  and  was  left  behind.  With  the  assistance,  however, 

■  *  of 
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of  the  imperial  tablet  or  passport  with  which  they  were  provided,  and  m  Life  of 
which  commanded  respect  and  insured  them  accommodation  in  all  the 
places  through  which  their  route  lay,  they  proceeded  towards  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  reached  the 
port  of  Giazza  or  Ayas,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Lesser  Armenia.  At 
this  place  they  embarked  for  Acre,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  where  they  arrived  in  the  month  of  April  1269. 

Upon  landing  there  they  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Pope  Clement  IV.  which  happened  in  November  1268,  and  it  was 
recommended  to,  them  by  the  Legate  on  the  spot  to  take  no  further 
steps  in  the  business  of  their  embassy  until  the  election  of  a  new  Pope. 

This  interval  they  thought  would  be  most  properly  employed  in  a  visit 
to  their  family,  and  for  that  purpose  they  engaged  a  passage  on  a  ship 
bound  to  Negropont  and  Venice.  Upon  their  arrival  Nicolo  Polo  found 
that  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  with  child,  was  dead,  after  producing  a 
son,  to  whom  she  had  given  the  name  of  Marco,  in  respect  for  the 
memory  of  her  husband’s  eldest  brother,  and  who  was  now  advancing 
towards  the  age  manhood.*  Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  author  of  the  Travels  first  makes  his  appearance. 

In  consequence  of  the  factions  that  prevailed  in  the  Sacred  College, 
the  election  was  so  much  protracted,  'that  our  Venetian  travellers 
became  impatient  of  the  delay  and  apprehensive  of  incurring  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  their  august  benefactor  and  employer.  After  having  resided 
two  years  in  Italy  they  adopted  therefore  the  resolution  of  returning 
directly  to  the  Legate  in  Palestine ;  and  on  this  occasion  they  were 
accompanied  by  young  Marco,  then  in  his  seventeenth  or  eighteenth- 
year.  Having  upon  their  arrival  at  Acre  prevailed  on  his  Eminence  to 
'  furnish- 

*  In  different  versions  Iris  age  is  stated  at  fifteen,  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  year  1254,  aud  conse- 
aeventeeii,  and  nineteen  years.  It  has  elsewhere  been  queutly  about  the  latter  part  of  1262  he  was  in  his 
shewn  to  be  probable  that  his  birth  did  no't  take  place  sixteenth  year. 
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Life  of  furnish  them  with  letters  to  the  Tartar  emperor,  they  embarked  for  Ayas ; 
but  scarcely  had  they  got  under  weigh,  when  advice  was  received  at  the 
former  place  of  the  choice  of  the  Cardinals  having  at  length  fallen  upon 
the  Legate  himself,  M.  Tebaldo  di  Vicenza,  who  assumed  the  name  ol 
Gregory  X.*  He  lost  no  time  in  recalling  our  V cnetiaus,  aucl  in  preparing 
for  them  letters  papal  in  a  more  ample  and  dignified  form,  to  which  he 
added  his  benediction,  and  once  more  dispatched  them,  along  with  two 
friars  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  who  were  to  be  the  bearers  of  his 
presents. 

These  transactions  took  place  about  the  end  of  the  year  1C71,  at  which 
period  the  northern  parts  of  Syria  were  invaded  by  the  sold  an  of  Egypt, 
and  such  was  the  alarm  caused  by  his  approach  to  the  borders  of  Ar¬ 
menia  minor,  that  the  two  friars  were  deterred  from  proceeding,  and 
returned  for  safety  to  the  coast.  The  Polo  family  in  the  mean  time 
prosecuted  their  journey  to  the  interior  of  Asia,  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  undismayed  by  the  prospect  of  dangers  they  might  have  to 
encounter.  Their  difficulties  appear  to  have  been  only  such  as  arose 

any  hostile  attack.  It  may  indeed  be  presumed  that  they  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  protection  of  the  first  caravan  that  presented  itself  in  their 
route.  Of  their  particular  course  few  indications  are  given,  but  it  must 
evidently  have  been  through  the  Greater  Armenia,  Persian  Irak,  Kho- 
rasan  and  by  the  city  of  Balkh  into  the  country  of  Badakhslian,  amongst 
the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  where  they  remained  twelve  months.  This  long 
detention  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a 
large  assemblage  of  travelling  merchants,  under  an  adequate  escort, 
preparatory  to  crossing  the  great  ranges  of  mountains  called  in  our  maps 
the  Belut-tag  and  Muz- tag ;  but  it  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the 


rcumstance 
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circumstance  of  Marco’s  illness  at  this  place,  which,  he  tells  us,  was  .meet 

Motco  Polo. 

cured  by  removing  his  residence  from  the  valley  to  the  summit  of  an 
adjoining  hill.  They  here  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Kashmir  and  other 
countries  on  the  borders  of  India,  but  they  did  not  themselves  proceed 
in  that  direction.  Their  road  now  lay  through  the  valley  named  Vo  khan, 
from  whence  they  ascended  to  the  elevated  and  wild  regions  of  Pamer 
and  Belor,  on  their  way  to  the  city  of  Kashghar,  which  belonged  to 
the  extensive  dominions  of  the  Grand  khan,  and  is  known  to  have  been  a 
principal  place  of  resort  for  caravans.  After  speaking  incidently  of 
Samarkand,  which  lay  far  to  the  westward  of  their  route,  mention  is 
also  made  of  Yerlccn;  but  they  proceeded  directly  to  Kholen,  a  town 
of  much  celebrity,  and  afterwards  through  places  little  known  to  geo¬ 
graphers  till  they  reached  the  desert  of  Lop  or  Kohi,  which  is  circum¬ 
stantially  described.  This  being  traversed  in  a  tedious  journey  of  thirty 
days,  they  entered  the  comprehensive  district  of  Tangut,  and  passed 
through  the  country  of  thos*  whom  the  Chinese  call  Si-fan  or  Tu-fan,  as 
well  as  the  strong  place  named  Sha-cheu  or  the  town  of  the  sands.  From 
thence  the  direct  road  is  to  So-cheu,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Shen-si.  This  place  is  within  the  boundary  of  what  is  now 
China  proper,  but  was  then,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Kan-cheu,  considered 
as  belonging  to  Tangut. 

At  Kan-chcu  they  experienced  another  long  delay,  which  our  author 
briefly  says,  was  occasioned  by  the  state  of  their  concerns ;  and  such 
may  have  truly  been  the  ease  ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this  is  one 
of  the  established  halting  places  for  strangers  from  the  western  countries, 
from  whence  it  was  then,  and  is  now,  the  usage  to  transmit  information 
to  the  court,  and  to  require  its  instructions  with  respect  to  their  further 
progress.  It  might  indeed  have  been  expected  that  the  advance  of 
these  peculiar  travellers,  who  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  servants  of 
the  emperor,  would  have  been  facilitated  by  every  possible  means,  and 

that 
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that  no  pretence  for  delay  would  have  been  allowed,  however  conveni¬ 
ent  to  their  health  or  to  their  mercantile  interests,  which  it,  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  they  had  not  neglected  ;  but  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
importance  or  the  reality  of  their  mission,  after  a  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  might  not  have  been  at  all  understood  by  the  mandarins  of  a 
frontier  station,,  and  that  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  if  in  summer,  the 
emperor  might  have  been  engaged  on  one  of  his  periodical  hunting  ex¬ 
peditions  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Tartary.  From  Ktin-chctt  it  would 
seem  that  they  took  the  road  of  Si-ning  (  just  within  the  nominal  line  of 
the  Great  Wall,  which  on  that  side  was  built  of  sandy  earth,  and  had 
mostly  fallen  to  decay)  leading  through  the  heart  of  the  province  of 
Shen-si,  and  directly  into  that  of  Shansi.  In  the  capital  city  of  this 
latter,  named  Tai-yuen-fu,  it  was  that  the  Grand  khan,  who  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  is  known  to  have  made  it  his  winter  residence, 
received  notice  of  their  arrival  in  his  dominions;  and  as  their  account 
says,  that  at  the  distance  of  forty  days  jou^pey  from  that  place,  he  sent, 
forward  directions  for  preparing  every  thing  necessary  for  their  accom¬ 
modation,  we-may-aiaderstand.-tiLhuiximeau,  that  upon  his  coming  to 
the  western  part  of  China,  and  hearing  of  the  detention  of  his  Italian 
messengers  at  Kan-cheu,  he  commanded  that  they  should  be  immedi¬ 
ately  forwarded  to  his  presence,  at  his  expense,  and  with  the  atten¬ 
tions  usually  shewn  to  foreign  ambassadors. 

The  reception  given  to  them  by  the  emperor  was  as  favourable  as 
they  were  justified  in  expecting.  After  the  customary  prostrations  and 
delivery  of  the  letters,  they  were  desired  to  relate  all  the  circumstances 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  business  of  their  mission,  to  which  lie  con¬ 
descendingly  listened.  He  commended  their  zeal,  and  accepted  with 
complacency  the  presents  from  the  Pope,  and  with  reverence,  a  vessel 
of  the  holy  oil  from  the  sepulchre  of  Our  Lord,  that  had  been  brought 
from  Jerusalem  at  his  desire,  and  which  lie  concluded,  from  the  value  set 
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upon  it  by  Christians,  might  possess  extraordinary  properties.  Obser-  M 
ving  young  Marco  in  the  assemblage,  he  made  inquiries  respecting  him, 
and  being  informed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Nicolo,  he  honoured  him 
with  his  particular  notice,  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  gave  him 
an  appointment  in  his  household.*  In  this  situation  he  soon  became 
distinguished  for  his  talents  and  respected  by  the  court.  He  adopted 
the  manners  of  the  country,  and  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
four  languages  most  in  use ;  which  might  probably  have  been  the  Mun- 
gal,t  that  of  Turkislan  (including  the  IgMr),  the  Manchu  of  eastern 
Tartary,  and  the  Chinese.  Thus  accomplished  he  became  a  favourite 
with  and  highly  useful  to  his  master,  who  employed  him  on  services  of 
importance  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  even  to  the  distance  of  six 
months  journey.  On  these  missions  he  availed  himself  of  eveiy  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  into  the  circumstances  of  the  countries  he  visited 
and  the  customs  of  their  inhabitants,  and  made  notes  of  what  he  ob¬ 
served,  for  the  information  of  the  Grand  khan,  whose  curiosity  on  such 
subjects  appears  to  have  been  insatiable  :  and  to  these  notes  it  is  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  substance  of  that  account  of  his  Travels  which,  after 
his  return,  he  was  induced  to  give  to  the  world,  but  which  was  certainly 
not  in  his  contemplation  at  the  time.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  re¬ 
compense  for  these  exertions  he  experienced  many  flattering  marks  of 
royal  favour,  but  the  most  distinguished,  or  rather  the  only  one  of  liis 
honours  that  is  recorded,  arose  out  of  the  occasion  of  a  member  of  one 
of  the  great  tribunals  being  nominated  fu-yuen  or  governor  of  the  city 
of  Yang-cheu-fu,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  who  not  being  able  to 
b  proceed 

*  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  read  the  t  The  name  which  the  .Persians  write  Moghul  is 
account  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  not  to  he  by  the  more  eastern  people  of  Asia  pronounced  Man- 
struck  with  the  resemblance  between  this  scene  and  gal  o-c  Mongol.  In  the  writings  of  the  early  travellers, 
that  which  passed  at  Johol  in  1793,  when  Sir  George  Rubruquis  and  Carpini,  we  And  the  guttural  or  the 
Staunton  presented  his  son,  the  present  Sir  George  nasal  omitted,  and  the  word  soften ed  to  Moat. 

Thomas  Staunton,  to  the  venerable  /lien  Long. 
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Life  of  proceed  to  his  charge,  our  young  Venetian  was  appointed  to  act  as  his 
Marco  Polo.  ■  . 

deputy,  and  held  this  high  office  during  the  usual  period  of  three  years. 

Of  the  correctness  of  this  fact,  in  which  there  is  nothing  improbable,  as 
Kublai  is  known  to  have  made  use  of  Arabians,  Persians,  ami  many- 
other  foreigners  as  his  political  instruments,  no  stronger  evidence  is 
necessary  than  the  modest,  incidental  manner  in  which  he  connects  it, 
with  his  description  of  the  place. 

That  his  father  and  uncle  were  also  partakers  of  the  monarch’s  re¬ 
gards  is  shewn  by  his  subsequent  unwillingness  to  be  deprived  of  their 
.  services.  In  one  instance  at  least,  and  that  immediately  after  their  arrival 
at  liis  court,  they  were  eminently  useful, to, ..him,.,  in  suggesting  to  his  olli- 
cers  the  employment  of  certain  projectile  machines  or  catapulke,  and 
superintending  their  construction ;  thereby  contributing  in  an 'essential 
manner  to  the  fall  of  the  strong  and  important  Chinese  city  of  Siung- 
yang-fu,  which  had  resisted  the  efforts  of  his  besieging  army  for  upwards 
of  three  years.  It  is  true  that  by  some  of  the  native  historians,  the 
merit  of  this  military  expedient  is  attributed  to  an  Ighhr  oflicer  who  had 
served  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  but  the  reader  will  find,  in  Note 
970,  strong  reasons,  grounded  on  the  ignorance  as  well  as  the  illiborality 
of  the  Chinese  with  respect  to  foreigners,  for  giving  credit,  in  prefer¬ 
ence,  to  the  story  as  told  by  the  Venetians,  who  must  at  all  events  have 
been  on  the  spot  about  the  time ;  as  our  author  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  circumstance.  It  may  further  he  observed, 
*  that  if  the  Ighurs  were,  as  is  generally  asserted,  Nestoriau  Christians, 
the  Chinese  writers  might  be  led  to  confound  all  Christians  with  Ighurs. 

'When  about  seventeen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  our 
travellers  within  the  territories  of  the  Grand  khan,  the  natural  desire 
of  revisiting  their  native  land,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  advantages 
of  their  situation,  began  to  work  upon  their  minds  with  considerable 
force  5  and  the  great  age  and  precarious  life  of  their  protector,  weighed 

strongly 
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strongly  in  determining  them  to  effect  their  purpose  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  being  well  aware  that  in  the  event  of  his  death,  their  diffi¬ 
culties  might  become  insurmountable.  Their  endeavours,  however,  to 
prevail  on  the  emperor  to  consent  to  their  separating  themselves  from 
him  were  ineffectual,  and  drew  from  him  some  expressions  of  reproach. 
“  If  the  motive  of  their  projected  journey,”  he  concluded  with  saying, 
“  was  the  pursuit  of  gain,  he  was  ready  to  gratify  them  to  the  utmost 
“  extent  of  their  wishes  j  but  with  the  subject  of  their  request  he  could 
“  not  comply.”  From  this  state  of  impatience  and  disappointment  it 
was  their  good  fortune  to  be  relieved  in  a  manner  wholly  unexpected, 
which  shall  here  be  explained.  An  embassy  happened  about  that  time 
to  arrive  at  the  court  of  Kublai,  from  a  Moghul-Tartar  prince  named 
Argkun,  the  grandson  of  Hulagu  (and  consequently  the  grand-nephew 
of  the  emperor)  who  ruled  in  Persia.  -  Having  lost  his  principal  wife, 
who  was  a  princess  of  the  imperial  stock,  and  who  on  her  death-bed 
had  entreated  that  he  would  not  disgrace  her  memory  by  forming  an 
alliance  with  any  inferior  house,  he  sent  this  deputation  to  his  sovereign 
and  the  head  of  his  family,  to  solicit  from  him  a  wife  of  their  own  lineage. 
The  request  was  readily  complied  with,  and  a  princess  was  selected 
from  amongst  his  grandchildren,  who  had  attained  her  seventeenth  year. 
The  ambassadors  being  satisfied  as  to  her  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
set  out  with  her  on  their  journey  to  Persia,  with  a  numerous  suite  to  do 
honour  to  the  betrothed  queen ;  but  after  several  months  travelling, 
found  themselves  obstructed  from  proceeding,  by  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country  through  which  their  route  lay,  and  were  under  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  the  capital.  Whilst  they  were  in  this  embarrassed 
situation,  Marco  Polo,  who  had  been  on  a  voyage  to  some  of  the  East- 
Indian  islands,  came  into  port,  and  laid  before  his  master  the  obser¬ 
vations  he  had  made  respecting  the  safe  navigation  of-those  seas  ;  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  reaching  their  ears,  induced  them  to  have  a  com- 
b  g  munication 
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Li/e  of  numication  with  the  Venetian  family.  Upon  its  being  understood  that 

Marco  Polo.  ,  ,  .  .  ,  « 

they  had  all  a  common  interest,  each  party  being  anxiously  desirous  at 
effecting  their  return  to  their  own  country,  it  was  arranged  between 
them  that  the  Persians  should  urgently  represent  to  the  Grand  khan 
the  expediency  of  their  availing  themselves  of  the  experience  of  the 
Christians  in  maritime  affairs,  to  convey  their  precious  charge  by  sea,  to 
the  gulf  Of  Persia ;  as  they  were  debarred  from  returning  thither  by 
land.  Dissatisfactory  as  we  may  suppose  the  proposition  to  have  been 
to  him,  he  could  not,  in  such  a  dilemma,  refuse  to  give  his  consent. 
Preparations  were  accordingly  made  on  a  grand  scale  for  this  important 
expedition.  Fourteen  ships  of  four  masts,  and  some  of  them  with 
crews  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  were  equipped  anil  provisioned  for 
two  years.  When  the  period  of  their  departure  was  at  hand,  the  bene¬ 
volent  monarch  addressed  the  Polo  family  in  terms  of  kind  regard,  and 
required  from  them  a  promise  that  after  having  visited  their  own  country 
and  kindred  they  would  return  to  his  service.  lie  at  the  same  time 
gave  them  authority  to  act  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  principal  courts  of 

and  accommodation  in  the  countries  acknowledging  his  sovereignty,  and 
made  them  presents  of  many  valuable  jewels.  Thus  honourably  dis¬ 
missed  they  embarked,  together  with  the  Persian  noblemen  and  the 
young  queen,  with  her  attendants,  in  the  Pe-ho.  river,  as  may  he  pre¬ 
sumed  from  its.  vicinity  to  the  capital,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  place  of 
*  their  remote  destination. 

Li  the  details  that  are  given  of  the  voyage,  there  is  hut  little  that 
persS%lly  regards  our  author,  and  the  relation  shall  here  be  stated  as 
succinctly  as  possible. /The  first  place  at  which  they  appear  to  have- 
touched  (if  the  expedition  did  not  in  fact  proceed  from  thence  in  the 
first  instance)  was  the  port  of  Zaitrn ,  in  the  province  of  Fo-lcien,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  either  Tsuen-cheu  or  the  neighbouring  port  of  Hia-muen, 

hy 
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by  us  called  Amoy.  Passing  by  the  island  of  Hat-nan,  they  kept  along  Life  of 
the  coast  of  Anan  or  Kochin-china,  to  the  adjoining  countiy  of  Tsiampa, 

■which  Marco  Polo  informs  us  he  had  previously  visited  in  the  year  1280. 

Mention  is  next  made  of  the  island  of  Java,  although  it  is  evident  from 
the  circumstances,  that  they  did  not  touch  there,  and  also  of  two  unin¬ 
habited  islands  near  the  coast  of  Kamboja.  From  the  latter  they  steered 
for  the  island  of  Bintan,  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  straits  of 
Malacca.  From  this  place,  where  they  seem  to  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Malays,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  they  made  a  short  run  to  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Java 
minor,  by  which  is  meant  Sumatra.  This  island  becomes  the  subject 
of  more  particular  description  than  almost  any  other  place  visited.  In 
one  of  its  ports  they  are  stated  to  have  been  detained  five  months, 
waiting  for  a  favourable  season  to  pursue  their  voyage  across  the  bay  of 
Bengal ;  and  on  this  occasion  we  have  an  indirect  proof  of  the  influence 
which  Marco’s  superior  talents  gave  him  amongst  those  to  whom  the 
conduct  of  the  expedition  was  entrusted,  as  he  informs  us  of  his  having 
established  himself  on  shore  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  men,  and 
constructed  defences  to  secure  them  against  any  hostile  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  savage  inhabitants ;  whom  at  the  same  time  he  so  much 
conciliated  as  to  ensure  from  them  regular  supplies  of  provisions.  He 
tells  us  that  he  visited  six  out  of  the  eight  kingdoms  (as  they  are  termed) 
into  which  the  country  is  divided.  Upon  leaving  this  port,  mention  is 
made  of  one  of  the  Nicobar  islands,  and  of  those  called  the  Andamans, 
the  natives  of  which  are  represented  as  brutish  in  their  manners  and  in 
their  appearance  scarcely  human. 

The  fine  island  of  Ceylon  is  next  visited,  and  its  celebrated  peak 
particularly  noticed.  From  thence  they  cross  the  narrow  strait,  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  called  by  our  author,  in 
imitation  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  writers,  the  country  of  Maabar  ,- 

which 
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wfiicla  must  not  be  confounded  with  Malabar.  On  this  occasion  lie 
gj,ve.s  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  famous  pearl-fishery.  He  also 
relates  the  traditions  of  the  people  respecting  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb.  Other 
places  within  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Narsinga,  although  perhaps  not 
actually  visited  by  himself,  and  particularly  Masulipatam,  with  the 
diamond  mines  of  Qolconda,  are  then  mentioned.  Of  these  last,  on 
the  faith  of  the  natives,  some  extraordinary  tales  are  related.  Cape 
Comorin  and  several  towns  and  districts  on  the  south-western  coast  are 
then  spoken  of  ■,  the  produce  of  pepper  is  noticed,  and  also  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country  from  its  mountainous  barrier.  The  pirate  coast, 
which  he  calls  by  the  name  of  Malabar,  although  that  belongs  in  strict- 
ness  to  the  more  southern  part,  is  next  described,  and  afterwards,  in 
succession,  Guzzerat,  Kambaia,  Sumenat,  and  the  country  of  Makran, 
which  he  terms  the  last,  as  being  the  most  western  province  of  his 
greater  division  of  India,  beginning  with  Maabar  already  mentioned. 
Which  of  these  places  they  really  touched  at,  and  which  of  them  wore 


gators  of  the dyjdian  seas,  does  not  distinctly  appear,  and  can.  only  be 
inferred  from  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  precision  with  which  they 
are  noticed.  Of  the  islands  of  Socotra,  Madagascar,  and  Zanzibar,  or 


fhe  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Africa,  he  professedly  speaks  upon 
the  authority  of  persons  with  whom  he  had  conversed  and  who  had 


shewn  him  maps  of  those  parts.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Abyssinia 
and.  the  cities  of  Aden,  Shelier,  Dafar,  and  Kelbat,  on  the  Arabian 


coast.  At  Ormuz,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  the  course  of  his  description 
(for  after  the  first  long  chapter  of  the  work,  the  form  of  a  narrative  is 
not  observed)  may  be  considered  as .  brought  to  a  close  j  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  infer  that  the  Chinese  expedition,  after  a  navigation  of 
eighteen  months  .in  the  Indian  seas,  terminated  at  that  place.  Of  the 


return 
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return  of  the  ships  and  surviving  part  of  the  crews  (six  hundred:  of  }j  Lifep°oft 
whom,  with  two  of  the  Persian  noblemen,  having  died  on  the  passage) 
we  have  not  any  record  whatever ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that,  deprived 
of  the  energy  of  the  Europeans,  the  fleet  never  found  its  way  back  to 
China,  although  many  of  the  individuals  may  have  effected  their  pas¬ 
sage  by  the  trading  ships.  An  event,  however,  had  in  the'  mean  time 
occurred,  which  rendered  the  fate  of  this  hazardous  undertaking  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  less  interest  at  the  court  of  Peking  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  This  was  the  death  of  the  venerable  emperor  Kublai,  which 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1294,- 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  Persia,  information  was  received 
by  our  travellers  that  the  Moghul  king  Arghun,  for  whose  consort  the 
princess  had  been  intended,  had  died  some  time  before  (1291);  that 
the  country  was  then  governed  by  a  regent  or  protector  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  views  to  the  sovereignty ;  and  that  the  son  of  the  late 
king,  named  Ghazan,  who  afterwards  became  much  celebrated,  was 
encamped,  with  a  large  army  under  his  command^  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  the  kingdom,  towards  Khorasan ;  waiting,  as  it  appeared, 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  asserting  his  rights  to  the  throne,  for 
which  his  extremely  diminutive  figure  was  thought  to^iave  rendered 
him  unfit.  To  this  prince  they  were  directed  to  deliver  their  royal 
charge.  Of  her  reception  and  subsequent  fortunes  we  know  no¬ 
thing  ;  but  as  Ghazan  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  virtues 
as  to  make  the  world  forget  the  defects  of  his  person,  we  may1- 
presume  that  she  was  treated  with  the  respect  and  kindness  that 
belong  to>  the  character  of  a  brave  man.  This  object  of  their  mis¬ 
sion  being  accomplished,  they  repaired  to  the  court  of  the  protector, 
at  Tauris,  where  for  nine  months  they  reposed  themselves  from  the 
fatigue  of  their  long  travels,  and  perhaps  employed  themselves  in 
realising  or  investing  more  conveniently  some  part  of  the  property  they 

had 
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Life  of  had- brought  with  them,  Having  received  from  him  the  customary 
passports,  which  they  found  the  more  necessary,  as  the  unpopulaiity  of 
his  government  occasioned  tumults  in  the  country  and  rcndeied  strong 
escorts  indispensable,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  homewards, 
taking  the  road  of  Arjis  on  the  lake  of  Van,  Arzerrtim,  and  the  castle  of 
Baiburt,  and  reached  the  city  of  Trebizond  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine ; 
from  whence,  by  the  way  of  Constantinople  and  of  Negropont  or 
Euboea,  they  finally  by  the  blessing  of  God  (as  they  piously  acknow¬ 
ledged),  in  the  full  possession  of  health  and  riches,  arrived  safely  in 
their  native  city  of  Venice.  This  consummation  of  their  memorable 
labours  took  place  in  1295  (a  date  in  which  all  the  copies  agree))  alter 
an  absence  of  twenty-four  years., ' 

Up  to  this  period  our  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  the  Polo  family 
has  been  framed  from  the  materials,  however  scanty,  which  Marco 
himself  had  directly  or  indirectly  furnished.  For  what  is  to  follow,  we 
must  principally  rely  upon  the  traditionary  stories  prevalent  amongst  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  collected  by  his  industrious  editor  Kamusio,  who 
wrote  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  his  time.  Upon  their  first 
arrival,  be  says,  they  expenencecTthe  reception  that  attended  Ulysses 
when  he  returIRl  to  Ithaca.  They  were  not  recognised  even  by  their 
nearest  relations ;  and  especially  as  rumours  of  their  death  had  boon 
current  and  were  confidently  believed.  By  the  length  of  time  they  had 
been  absent,  the  fatigues  they  had  undergone  in  journies  of  such  extent, 
and  the  anxieties  of  mind  they  had  suffered,  their  appearance  was  quite 
changed,  and  they  seemed  to  have  acquired  something  of  the  Tartar 
both  in  countenance  and  speech,  their  native  language  being  mixed 
with  foreign  idioms  and  barbarous  terms.  In  their  garments  also,  which 
were  mean  and  of  coarse  texture,  there  was  nothing  that  resembled 
those  of  Italians.  The  situation  of  their  family  dwelling  house,  a  hand¬ 
some  and  loftypalace,  was  in  the  street  of  S.  Giovanni  Chrisostomo,  and 

still 
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still  existed  in  the  days  of  Eamusio,  when,  for  a  reason  that  will  here-  Life  of 

Marco  Pol 

after  appear,  it  went  by  the  appellation  of  “  la  cork  del  Millionth  Of 
this  house  possession  had  been  taken  by  some  persons  of  their  kindred, 
and  when  our  travellers  demanded  admittance,  it  was  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  that  they  could  obtain  it  by  making  the  occupiers  comprehend  who 
they  were,  or  persuading  them  that  persons  so  changed  and  disfigured  by 
their  dress,  could  really  be  those  members  of  the  house  of  Polo  who  for 
so  many  years  had  been  numbered  with  the  dead.  In  order  therefore  to 
render  themselves  generally  known  to  their  connexions,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  impress  the  whole  city  of  Venice  with  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
importance,  they  devised  a  singular  expedient,  the  circumstances  of 
which,  llamusio  says,  had  been  repeatedly  told  to  him  when  a  youth, 
by  his  friend  M.  Gasparo  Malipiero,  an  elderly  senator  of  unimpeach¬ 
able  veracity,  whose  house  stood  near  that  of  the  Polo  family,  and  who 
had  himself  heard  them  from  liis  father  and  his  grandfather,  as  well  as 
from  other  ancient  persons  of  that  neighbourhood. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  they  caused  a  magnificent  entertainment  to 
be  prepared,  in  their  own  house,  to  which  their  numerous  relatives  were 
invited.  When  the  hour  for  assembling  at  table  was  arrived,  the  three 
travellers  came  forth  from  an  inner  apartment,  clothed  in  long  robes  of 
crimson  satin  reaching  to  the  floor  j  such  as  it  was  customary  to  wear 
upon  occasions  of  ceremony  in  those  days.  When  water  had  been  carried 
round  for  washing  hands  and  the  guests  desired  to  take  their  places,  they 
stripped  themselves  of  these  vestments,  and  putting  on  similar  dresses  of 
crimson  damask,  the  former  were  taken  to  pieces  and, divided  amongstthe 
attendants.  Again  when  the  first  course  of  victuals  had  been  removed, 
they  put  on  robes  of  crimson  velvet,  and  seated  themselves  at  table, 
when  the  preceding  dresses  were  in  like  manner  distributed ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  feast,  those  of  velvet  were  disposed  of  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  hosts  then  appeared  in  plain  suits  resembling  sufh  as  were 
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Life  of  worn,  by  the  rest  of  the  company.  All  were  astonished  at  what  they 

Marco  Polo.  '  .  . 

saw,  and  curious  to  know  what  was  to  follow  this  scene.  As  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  cloth  was  removed  and  the  domestics  had  been  ordered  to 
withdraw,  Marco  Polo,  as  being' the  youngest,  rose  from  table,  went  into 
an  adjoining  room,  and  presently  returned  with  the  three  coarse,  thread¬ 
bare  garments  in  which  they  had  first  made  their  appearance  at  llm  house. 
With  the  assistance  of  knives  they  proceeded  to  rip  the  seams  and  to 
strip  off  the  linings  and  patches  with  which  these  rags  were  doubled, 
and  by  this  operation  brought  to  view  a  large  quantity  of  most  costly 
jewels,  such  as  rubies,  sapphires,  carbuncles,  diamonds,  and  emeralds,* 
which  had  been  sewn  into  them,  and  with  so  much  art  and  contrivance, 
as  not  to  be  at  all  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  containing  such  treasures. 
At  the  time  of  their  taking  their  departure  from  the  court  of  the  Grand 
khan,  all  the  riches  that  his  bounty  had  bestowed  upon  them  were  by 
them  converted  into  the  most  valuable  precious  stones,  for  the  facility  of 
conveyance  ;  being  well  aware  that  in  a  journey  of  extraordinary  length 
and  difficulty,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  transport  a  sum  of  that 
magnitude,  in  gold.  The  display  of  wealth,  so  incalculable  in  its 
amount,  which  then  lay  exposed  on  the  table  before  them,  appeared 
something  miraculous,  and  filled  the  minds  of  all  who  were  spectators  of 
it  with  such  wonder,  that  for  a  time  they  remained  motionless ;  but 
upon  recovering  from  their  ecstacy,  they  felt  entirely  convinced  that 
these  were  in  truth  the  honourable  and  valiant  gentlemen  of  the  house 
of  Polo,  of  which  at  first  they  had  entertained  doubts,  and  they  accord¬ 
ingly  exhibited  every  mark  of  profound  respect  for  their  hosts. 


Of 
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Of  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  this  anecdote,  vouched  as  it  is,  the  Life  of 

Marco  Pc', 

reader  will  form  his  own  judgment;  but  as  it  betrays  a  mixture  of  va¬ 
nity  and  folly  quite  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  grave  and  pru¬ 
dent  men,  which  in  the  preceding  part  of  their  lives  they  appear  to  have 
uniformly  sustained,  I  am  disposed  to  be  incredulous,  and  to  attribute 
the  story  to  the  fertile  invention  of  their  cotemporaries  or  perhaps  the 
succeeding  generation,  who  seem  to  have  regarded  our  travellers  as 
heroes  of  romance,  and  not  unfrequently  made  them  the  subject  of 
ridicule.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  Ramusio  proceeds  to  acquaint  us,  that 
as  soon  as  an  account  of  the  scene  just  described  was  spread  about  the 
city  of  Venice,  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
nobles  down  to  the  mechanics,  hastened  to  their  dwelling,  in  order  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  embracing  them  and  of  testifying  their  good 
will.  Maffio,  the  elder  brother,  was  honoured  with  an  office  of  much 
importance  in  the  magistracy.  To  Marco  the  young  men  resorted,  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  conversation.  Finding  him  polite  and  commu¬ 
nicative,  they  paid  him  daily  visits,  making  inquiries  respecting  Kataia 
and  the  Grand  khan ;  and  to  all  of  them  his  answers  were  so  courteous, 
that  each  considered  himself  as  personally  obliged.  Inconsequence, 
however,  of  their  persevering  curiosity,  which  occasioned  frequent  re¬ 
petitions  of  the  amount  of  the  imperial  revenues,  estimated  at  ten  or 
fifteen  millions  of  gold  ducats,  as  well  as  of  other  computations  regard¬ 
ing  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  empire,  which  were  necessarily  ex¬ 
pressed  in  millions  also,  he  at  length  acquired  amongst  them  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Messer  Marco  Millioni  or,  in  the  modern  orthography,  Mttione. 

c  2  “By 

*  “  Aprta  na  mort  ”  says  C.  Amoretti,  on  the  “  gant.  Ensuite  on  en  nsa  de  mdrae  enrols  Piga- 
anthority  of  F.  Jacopo  de  Aqui  “  on  se  moqua  encore  “  fetta  (Pignovia  Prefaz.  all’Opera  degli  Dei  Anti- 
“  delni,  de  maniere  que  dans  les  masquerades il  y  “  chi);  mais  Ies  voyages  faits  apris  enx lea ont assez 
“  avoit  tonjours  quelqu'un  qni  prenoit  son  nom  et  le  “  justifies.”  Voyage  de  la  mer  Atlantique  4 1’Ocdan 
“  reprfsentoit  pour  arnuser  le  people,  en  racontant  Pacifique  par  le  Capitain  Maldonado,  traduit  d’uu  • 

“  tout  ce  qul  lui  yenoit  dans  la  tdte  de  plus  extraya-  manuscrit  Espagnol;  note,  p.  67. 
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Life  of  «  Bv  this  apnellation,)  Ramusio  (who  was  himself  high  in  office)  adds, 

farco  Polo.  J  " 

«  I  have  seen  him  mentioned  in  the  public  records  of  this  republic,  and 
“  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  has,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  been 
“  commonly  termed  “  la  corte  del  Million! It  must  at  the  same  time 
be  remarked  that  Sansovino,  in  his  “  Venetia  descritta,”  attributes  the 
popular  application  of  this  surname,  to  the  immense  riches  possessed  by 
the  Polo  family  at  the  period  of  their  return  to  their  own  country.  In 
this  -  sense  the  French  apply  the  term  “  millionnaire”  to  a  great  ca¬ 
pitalist. 

Not  many  months  after  their  arrival  in  Venice,  intelligence  was 
received  that  a  Genoese  fleet,  commanded  by  Lampa  Dona,  had  made 
its  appearance  off  the  island  of  Curzola,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  ;  in 
consequence,  of  which  a  Venetian  fleet,  consisting  of  a  superior  number 
of  gallies,  immediately  put  to  sea  under  the  orders  of  Andrea  Dandolo. 
To  the  command  of  one  of  these,  Marco  Polo,  as  an  experienced  sea- 
officer  was  appointed.  The  fleets  soon  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  and 
an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  great 
loss*  Amoogst.thfimisQn.eis.  taken  bv  the  Genoese,  besides  Dandolo 
himself,  was  our  traveller,  who  belonged  to  the  advanced  division,  and 
bravely  pushing  forward  to  attack  the  enemy,  but  not  being  properly 
supported,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  after  receiving  a  wound.  From 
the  scene  of  action  he  was  conveyed  to  a  prison  in  Genoa,  where  his 
personal  qualities  and  his  surprising  history  becoming  soon  known,  lie 
was  visited  by  all  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  soften  the  rigours  of  his  captivity;  treating  him  with  kindness 
-  '  as 


*  This  event  is  said  iby.some  writers  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  8th  of  September  1296.  The  following 
extract  from  the  “  Cronicp  Veneto"  of  Sansovi¬ 
no,  annexed  to  his  “  Venetia  deseritta,”  will  shew, 
the  strange  uncertainty  of  the  Venetian  annals. 


“  1295.  Giornataft  Cnrso/a  coGenovesi.con  perdita 
“  dell’artnata  Veneta  c  con  la  presa  d’Amlrea  Dau- 
“  dolo,  il  quale  per  non  esscr  comlotto  d  .Genova 
“  prigione  a’occide  per  via,  Altri  scrivono  1298.” 
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as  a  friend,  and  liberally  supplying  him  with  every  thing1  necessary  for  Ma^cpolo_ 
his  subsistence  and  accommodation.  His  rare  adventures  were,  as  in  his 
own  country,  the  subject  of  general  curiosity,  and  the  accounts  he 
gave,  especially  of  Kataia,  and  its  sovereign,  the  Grand  khan,  were 
listened  to  with  eager  attention.  The  frequent  necessity  he  was  under 
of  repeating  the.  same  story,  unavoidably  became  irksome  to  him,  and 
(fortunately  for  the  promotion  of  geographical  science,  to  which  it  gave 
the  first  impulse)  he  was  at  length  induced  to  follow  the  advice  of  those 
who  recommended  his  committing  it  to  writing.  With  this  view  he  ; 
procured  from  Venice  the  original  notes  he  had  made  in  the  course  of 
his  travels,  and  had  left  in  the  hands  of  his  father.  Assisted  by  these 
documents  (of  which  he  speaks  on  more  than  one  occasion)  and  from 
his  verbal  communications,  the  narrative  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up, 
in  the  prison,  by  a  person  named  Rustighello  or  Rustigielo,  who, 
according  to  Ramusio,  was  a  Genoese  gentleman  with  whom  he  had 
formed  an  intimacy,  and  who,  from  an  ardent  desire  to  obtain  informal 
tion  respecting  distant  parts  of  the  world,  was  in  the  daily  habit  of 
passing  many  hours  with  him,  in  his  place  of  confinement ;  or  according 
to  the  Sorenzo  manuscript,  of  which  Apostolo  Zeno  has  given  some 
extracts,  a  native  of  Pisa  and  his  fellow  prisoner.*  This  work  is 
said  to  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  manuscript  circulated,  in 
1298.  /' 

The  imprisonment  of  Marco  was  the  occasion  of  much  affliction  to 
his  father  and  his  uncle,  and  the  more  particularly  as  it  had  long  been 
«  their 

*  The  former  of  these  two  accounts  is  supported  “  son  liistoire  et  sea  observations,  se  trouve  quel- 
by  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian  “  ques  differences  pres,  dansiaPart.il.  de  laChro- 
library  at  Milan,  referred  to  by  C.  Amoretti,  in  his  “  nique  manuscrite  de.  F.  Jacopo  de  Aqui,  quenous 
trahslation  of  Maldonado’s  voyage,  mentioned  in  a  “  avons  dans  notre  Bibliothequc.”  P.  67.  It  may 
preceding  note,  where  he  says :  “  Tout  ce  que  nous  indeed  have  happened  that  this  chronicle  of  Aqui  was 
“  dit  Ramusio  du  lieu,  de  la  circonstance  et  de  la  ma-  one  of  the  sources  from  whence  Ramusio  drew  his 
*'  niite  dont  ce  efiebre  voyageur,  Marc  Pole,  ferivit  information.  ' 
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Life  of  their  intention  that  he  should  form  a  suitable  matrimonial  alliance,  upon 
Marco. Polo.  their  tetam  to  yenice,  Their  plans  werenow frustrated,  and  it  became 
daily  more  uncertain  what  the  duration  of  his  captivity  might  prove,  as 
all  attempts  to  procure  his  liberation  by  the  offer  of  money  had  failed, 
and  even  doubtful  whether  it  might  not  terminate  only  with  his  life. 
Under  these  circumstances,  finding  themselves  cut  oil  from  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  having  heirs  to  their  vast  wealth,  they  deliberated  upon  what 
was  most  proper  to  be  done  for  the  establishment  of  the  family,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Nicolo,  although  an  old  man,  but  of  a  bale  constitution, 
should  take  to  himself  a  second  wife. 

It  happened  at  length,  after  a  lapse  of  four  years,  that  Marco,  in 
consequence  of  the  interest  taken  in  his  favour  amongst  the  leading  peo¬ 
ple  in  Genoa,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  city,  was  released  from  his  cap¬ 
tivity.  Upon  returning  home  he  found  that  his  father  had  by  that  time 
added  three  sons  to  the  family,  whose  names  were  Stefano,  Maffio,  and 
Giovanni.  Being  a  man  of  good  sense  and  discretion,  he  did  not  take 
umbrage  at  this  change  of  circumstances,  but  resolved  upon  marrying 
also,  and  effected  it  as  soon  as  he  found  a  suitable  match.  By  his  mar¬ 
riage,  however,  he  bad  not  anylnale  descendant,  but  only  two  daughters ; 
one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been  called  Moretta,  and  the  other  Fantina ; 
which,  from  their  signification,  may  be  thought  to  have  been  rather 
familiar  terms  of  endearment,  than  baptismal  names.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  as  became  an  affectionate  and  pious  son,  lie  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  of  hewn  stone ;  which  Ilamusio  says,  was 
still  to  be  seen,  in  his  dajs,  under  the  portico  in  front  of  the  church 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  upon  the  right  hand  side  as  you  enter ;  with  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  denoting  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  Nicolo  Polo,  whoresided  in  the 
street  beforementioned.  'Respecting  the  age  to  which  our  author 
himself  attained,  or  the  year  in  which  his  death  took  place,  his  coun¬ 
trymen  have  not  given  us  any  information,  nor,  as  it  would  seem,  was 

any 


any  endeavour  made  at  an  early  period,  to  ascertain  the  facts.  San¬ 
sovino,  the  most  elaborate  historian  of  their  city,  observes  only,  that 
«  under  the  passage  to  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  which  stands  on  one 
of  the  islets  named  Gemelle,  lies  buried  Marco  Polo,  surnamed 
“  Milione,  who  wrote  the  account  of  travels  in  the  new  world,  and  was 
“  the  first,  before  Colombus,  who  discovered  new  countries.”*  On 
which  expressions  we  may  remark,  that  independently  of  the  geographi¬ 
cal  ignorance  displayed,  there  is  room  to  conjecture  (if  Ramusio  be 
correct)  that  he  has  confounded  the  tomb  of  the  father  with  that  of  the 
son.  At  all  events,  the  indifference  he  has  shewn,  as  an  antiquary,  to 
the  investigation  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  life  of  a  man  of 
whom  his  country  has  so  much  reason  to  be  proud,  cannot  be  too  strong¬ 
ly  reprehended.  In  the  chronicle  of  Jacopo  de  Aqui  it  is  reported  that 
when  upon  his  death-bed  he  was  exhorted  by  his  friends,  as  matter  of 
conscience,  to  retract  what  he  had  published,  or  at  least  to  disavow  those 
parts  which  the  world  regarded  as  fictious,  he  scorned  their  advice,  de¬ 
claring  at  the  same  time,  that  so  far  from  haying  exaggerated,  he  had 
not  told  one  half  of  the  extraordinary  things  of  which  he  had  been  an 
eye-witness.  ■  His  Will  is  said  to  have  been  dated  in  the  year  1323  ;  in 
which  case  his  life  may  be  supposed  (without  pretending  to  accuracy, 
but  also  without  the  chance  of  material  error)  to  have  embraced  the 
period  between  1254  and  1324,  or  about  seventy  years.t  ■? 

With 
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Life  of  With  regard  to  the  other  members  of  the  family,  Marco,  the  eldest 
(arco  Polo. 

of  the  three  brothers,  appears  to  have  died  before  the  departure  of  Ni- 
colo .  and  f  Maffio  for  Constantinople ;  and  it  was  with  the  intention  of 
doing  honour  to  his  memory,  that  the  wife  of  the  former,  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  gave  to  her  son,  our  author,  the  name  of  his  deceased 
uncle.  Of. the  three  children  of  Nicolo  by  the  second  marriage,  one 
only,  Maffio,  lived  to  have  a  family.  This  consisted  of  five  sons  and 
one  daughter,  named  Maria ;  and  as  all  the  sons  died  without  leaving 
issue,  she,  upon  the  death  of  her  last  surviving  brother,  who  likewise 
bore  the  name  of  Marco,  inherited  all  the  possessions  of  their  father. 
With  this  event,  which  took  place  in  1417,  the  family  became  extinct 
in  the  male  line,  and  the  illustrious  name  of  Polo  was  lost.  The  heiress 
married  into  the  noble  house  of  Trivisino,  eminently  distinguished  in 
the  fasti  of  the  Venetian  republic. 

The  arms  borne  by  the  Polo  family,  as  Ramusio  found  them  blazoned 
in  ancient  books  of  heraldry,  were  azure ;  on  a  bend,  argent,  three 
poles  (graculi  or  jackdaws),  sable. 


Gethe  wSr  °f  we^  known  that  for  a  long  period  after  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 

century,  when  an  account  of  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  of  Venice 
first  made  its  appearance  and  was  circulated,  in  manuscript,  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  gave  of  countries  till  that  time  unheard  of,  and  manners  incom¬ 
patible  with  every  idea  that  had  been  entertained  of  the  barbarians  of 

Tartary, 


in  1273,  and  died  in  1291  >■  Baldwin  II.  Latin  em¬ 
peror  of  Constantinople,  was  driven  from  thence  in 
1261,  by  Michael  Palteologus,  the  Greek  emperor, 
who  died  in  1284,  as  did  Andronicus  II.  in  1332. 
Matthew  Paris,  the  historian,  died  in  1259;  Thomas 
Aquinas  in  1274  j  the  massacre  called  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  took  place  in  1282 ;  Acre  was  finally  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Saracens  in  1291 ;  Huger  Bacon  died  iu 


1292 ;  Duns  Scotus  in  1308 ;  and  Dante  Alighieri,  in 
1321 ;  the  mariner’s  compass  is  said  to  have  been 
inveuted  in  1303,  (on  which  subject  see  an  able  dis¬ 
sertation  by  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Lcttcraturn  Ita- 
liana,  t.  iv,  p.  180-190,  where  he  endeavours  to  shew 
that  it  was  not  introduced  from  China  by  the  Polo 
family) ;  and  cannon,  not  until  the  year  1380. 
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Tartary,  was  treated  with  levity  or  ridicule  by  the  generality  of  his  General  view  of 
countrymen,  and  read  with  suspicion  by  the  best  instructed  persons 
in  every  part  of  Europe.  It  was  thought  by  them  a  paradox,  that  whilst 
the  western  world  was  overrun  and  desolated  by  tribes  whom  animosity 
and  terror  painted  as  still  more  savage  than  they  actually  were,  other 
tribes  of  the  same  nomadic  race,  and  professing  submission  to  one 
common  head,  should  be  found  not  only  to  live  under  a  regular  govern- 
ment,  but  to  have  become  the  constituent  part  of  a  splendid  and  highly 
civilised  empire,  filled  with  magnificent  cities,  abounding  in  rich  manu¬ 
factures,  and  the  scene  of  a  commerce  of  such  magnitude  as  rendered 
that  of  Venice  trifling  in  comparison.  But  in  the  general  advancement 
of  knowledge,  and  in  proportion  to  the  opportunities  .afforded  of 
ascertaining  the  real  state  of  society  and  of  physical  circumstances  in 
remote  countries,  and  to  the  exercise  of  rational  inquiry,  which  whilst 
it  detects  imposture,  serves  to  rescue  merit  from  neglect,  the  authenticity 
and  importance  of  these  travels  have  found  enlightened  advocates,  and  in 
modern  times  have  been  generally  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent 
historical  and  geographical  writers.  Of  those  who  at  the  present  day 
declare  their  want  of  faith,  and  make  the  character  of  Marco  Polo  the 
subject  of  pleasantry,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  proportion  have  but 
superficially  read  his  work ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  those,  who,  having  deliberately  perused  it,  continue  to  think 
the  narrative  fictitious,  is  very  inconsiderable.  The  opinion,  however, 
of  these  latter,  small  as  their  number  may  be,  is  intitled  to  the  utmost 
respect,  and  it  is  more  particularly  with  the  view  of  removing  from  such 
candid  and  reflecting  minds,  any  doubts  of  the  honest  spirit  in  which 
the  original  was  composed,  that  this  translation  and  commentary  are 
undertaken. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  in  ages  past  a  less  tiU'dy  progress 
would  have  been  made  in  doing  justice  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a 
d  work 
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General  viewof  work  (whatever  were  its  defects  as  a  composition)  that  first  conveyed  to 
Europeans  a  distinct  idea  of  the  empire  of  China,*  and  by  shewing  its 
situation,  together  with  that  of  Japan  (before  entirely  unknown)  in 
respect  to  the  great  Eastern  ocean,  which  was  supposed  to  meet  and 
form  one  body  of  water  with  the  Atlantic,  eventfully  led  to  the  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.f  In  accounting- 
for  this  neglect  we  must  allow  that  it  may  have  been  occasioned  in  the 
first  instance,  by  a  deficiency  of  skill  in  literary  composition  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  who  probably  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of 
not  possessing  a  ready  command  either  of  liis  own  or  any  other  language 
current  in  Europe,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  others  in  the  preparation  of  his  materials ;  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  is  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  requisite  talent  or  care 
in  the  early  translators  and  copiers  of  his  manuscript,  during  the  period 
of  a  century  and  half  that  intervened  between  its  appearance  and  the 
use  of  printing.  By  their  misconceptions  his  sense  is  often  obscured, 
whilst  their  inaccuracies  of  orthography  render  it,  in  many  instances,  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  difheTidty.to-  rewgaka-tha  prop®:  names  of  persons 
and  places.  Nor  do  the  first  editors  in  print  appear  to  have  been  more 
free  from  blame  than  the  transcribers,  as  the  endless  variety  of  modes 
in  which  these  names  are  presented  to  us,  prove  how  indifferent  they 

were 


*  Amongst  the  Cottonian  manuscripts  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum,  notice  has  been  taken  of  one  in  the 
Latin  and  Saxon  languages,  referred  to  the  beginning 
Of  the  eleventh  century,  which  speaks  of  certain 
<f  reges .  Cattinorum,”  supposed  to  mean  kings  of 
Cathay  :  from  whence  an  inference  might  be  drawn, 
that  the  writer  had,  at  that  early  period,  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  northern  China.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
these  kings,  who  are  stated  to  have  had  an  interview 
With  Alexander  of  Macedon,  must  be  intended  for 
those  of  the  people  called  Cathei  by  Arrian  and 
Catheri  by  Diodorus,  whose  country  lay  between 
the  I-lydraotes  and  the  Hyphasis,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Math  and  Qxydraca ;  and  by  no  means 
for  inhabitants  of  Kntuia  or  Khata'i.  Their  European 


crowns,  indeed,  shew 
out  any  knowledge  of  < 


respecting  India,  says  :  “  K  massiummeuto  da  quello 
“  (Iibro)  del  inagnifico  Messer  Marco  Polo  iiqual  fu 
“  portato  in  Lisboan  dall*  iihi.stre  Infante  Don  Pietro 
”  fino  all*  hora  chc  egli  fu  nclla  eitta  di  Vcnetia  l’.tn- 
<e  no  1428.. ,.E  dicono  Nustorie  Purtoghesi  ch»;  fu 
“  presentato  in  Venetia  per  nn  singular  done,  c  die  ’ t 
“  dettolibro  dnpoi  tradotto  nella  lor  lingua  fu  gran 
“  causaebetuttiqucUi  serenissimi  Hes’infuwnmassero 
u  a  volcr  seoprir  l’ludia  oricntnle,  o  sopra  tutti  il  Be 
“  Don  Giovanni  secomlo."  Vol.  I.  Discorso  supra  It* 
letters  di  Andrea  Corsali,  fob  170. 
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were  to  correctness.  In  general  also  they  have  used  considerable  license  G““^.^"ro£ 
in  abridging  passages  and  even  omitting  chapters  of  their  original,  in 
order,  as  it  would  seem,  by  concentrating  what  they  regarded  as  the 
most  interesting  matter,  to  adapt  their  publication  to  the  taste  of  that 
class  of  readers  which  was  most  gratified  with  whatever  had  least  the 
quality  of  plain  matter  of  fact.  In  this  view  of  the  state  in  which  the 
text  is  handed  down  to  us,  I  am  justified  by  the  opinion  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  Italian  scholar  of  the  present  day,  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
Library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  is  worthily  entrusted.  “  It  is  incredible 
“  (says  Sign.  Morelli  in  a  letter  to  a  mutual  friend)  how  much  this 
“  work  of  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  was  altered  and  disfigured  during 
“  the  long  period  of  its  circulating  in  manuscript  amongst  so  many 
“  curious  readers.  To  produce  a  complete  edition,  that  should  be 
“  worthy  of  the  public  attention,  must  be  regarded  as  an  effort  of 
“  extreme  labour  and  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  genuine 
“  documents,  and  the  pains  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of 
“  credit  belonging  to  each.  The  undertaking  demands  a  full  and  pre- 
“  cise  acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  the  middle  ages  ;  with  the  _ 

“  travels  of  those  days  with  oriental  history  ;  with  the  languages  pre- 
«  vailing  in  early  and  modern  times  amongst  the  Tartars,  the  Indians, 

“  and  other  eastern  people ;  with  the  manners,  the  natural  history, 

“  and  the  rare  productions  of  those  countries ;  and  at  the  same  time 
“  with  the  Venetian  dialect  of  Italian,  as  well  as  with  the  particular 
“  usages  of  the  city  of  Venice;  all  of #which  acquirements  should  be 
“  brought  into  use,  under  the  guidance  of  just  criticism  .and  nice  dis- 
“  cernment :  advantages  which  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  united  in 
“  one  and  the  same  person,  however  learned  and  indefatigable  he  may 
“  be.”  * 

d  2  In 

*  “  E  incredibile  quanto  sia  stato  alterata  e  sfigura-  “  per  lungo  tempo  In  giro  scrltta  per  li  mani  di  tanti  • 

“  ta  quest’  opera  del  Vjaggl  del  Polo,  la  quale  andb  “  curiosi  iettori,  Una  editionc,  la  quale  sia  compi- 
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Gc““a^vo£  In  the  face  of  so  formidable  and  discouraging  a  statement  of  the  qua¬ 
lifications  requisite  for  the  undertaking,  it  might  be  deemed  a  presump¬ 
tuous  and  at  the  same  time  a  hopeless  attempt  in  any  individual,  if  the 
expectation  should  be  entertained  of  his  being  able  to  furnish  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  of  every  difficulty,  to  detect  all  the  errors  of  geography, 
history,  and  language  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  text,  or  to 
reconcile  to  one  authentic  and  correct  standard  all  the  dillerences  known 
to  exist  amongst  preceding  copies.  Such  are  not  my  vain  pretensions : 
but  although  every  thing  that  scrupulous  criticism  demands  should  not  be 
effected,  a  confidence  might  still  be  felt  of  the  practicability  of  doing 
much  towards  rescuing  an  early  and  curious  work  from  the  imputations 
under  which  it  has  laboured,  and  vindicating  the  moral  integrity  of  its 
ingenuous,  but  perhaps,  in  some  cases  too  credulous  author.  A  strong 
persuasion  of  the  fundamental  merit  and  genuine  character  of  tire  relation 
had  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind  from  the  time  when  I  first  had  occa¬ 
sion  (about  the  year  I78O)  to  examine  its  details  on  the  subject  of  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  which  it  terms  Java  minor  ;  and  it  has  since  been  my 
<  unceasing  wish  that  the  elucidation  of  its  obscurities  should  engage  the 
attention  of  some  person  competent  to  the  task  of  preparing  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  from  the  best  existing  materials,  and  of  illustrating  it  with  Notes 
calculated  to  bring  the  matter  of  the  text  into  comparison  with  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  subsequent  accounts  of  travels  and  other  well- 
authenticated  writings.*  But  this  wish  not  having  been  hitherto  fulfilled, 

•  nor 

"  uta  e  degna  del  pubblico,  c  uua  delle  piu  faticose  <«  zioni  poeo  note,  oil  anclic  del  dlalctto  Voncziano, 

“  c  piu  difficili  opere  che  posso  tarsi,  per  la  grande  “  c  delle  praticlie  di  quests  eittil,  e  ditto  poi  dovrebbe 
“  scarsezza  di  monumenti  sinceri  da  aversi,  e  per-  “  essc-rcusato  con  buona  crllica  neon  lino  disoernl- 
“  che  molti  ve  no  sono  dui  quail  nou  bene  si  pub  “  raeuio;  Ie  quail  eosc  tute  c  quasi  impossibile  die 
,  “  «>»oscere  quale  e  quanta  credenza  meritiuo.  Vi  “  si  troviuo  iu  ana  persona  sola,  perquimto  midita 
“  varebbero  studii  e  cognizioni  esatte  di  gcografia  *<  e  laboriusa  sin.” 

“  del  medio  evo,  d’istoria  orientaie,  degli  scrittori  *  “  Editio  nova,  eaque  criiicn,  Intjus  iiinerurii 
“  di  viaggi  de  que'  tempi,  di  lingue  auticamente  e  “  cnixe  petemla  cat  a  viris  liarum  rerum  peritis." 

-  “  modernamente  usate  da  Tartar!,  Indian),  ed  altri  Bibliotheca  lilstorica  a  Mcusdio  edila,  Vol.  I.  P,  II. 

popoli,  di  costumi  loro,  d’istoria  naturale  e  produ-  v.'j.  - 
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nor  any  expectation  (to  my  knowledge)  held  out  to  the  public  that  GmeraWiewof 
such  a  work  is  likely  to  appear,  I  have  been  induced  to  venture  upon 
the  undertaking  myself,  although  conscious  that,  notwithstanding  some 
accidental  advantages  I  may  possess,  there  are  many  persons  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  more  fully  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  execution. 

It  remained  then  for  consideration  to  which  of  the  texts  already  known  choice  of  text 

^  for  translation. 

to  us,  in  the  Italian,  the  Latin,  or  other  language,  a  preference  should 
be  given,  for  copiousness,  purity,  and  consistency  j  from  whence  to 
make  a  new  English  version,  that  should  become  the  subject  of  com¬ 
ment  and  illustration.  The  learned  Andreas  Muller,  of  Berlin,  who 
published,  in  1671,  a  respectable  edition  of  the  work  (which  will 
hereafter  be  more  particularly  noticed),  adopted  for  his  purpose  and 
copied  literally  the  text  of  the  Latin  version  printed  in  the  collection 
of  Grynmus,  at  Basle  and  Paris,  in  1 582 :  but.  t.n  this  choice  he  may 
have  been  influenced,  not  only  by  his  more  familiar  acquaintance  with 
that  language,  but  by  the  opportunity  it  afforded  of  collation  with  a 
celebrated  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
containing  the  more  early  Latin  version  of  Pipino.  With  every  defer¬ 
ence  to  his  authority  (if  in  fact  he.  exercised  a  discriminating  judgment 
on  the  question),  my  opinion  leads  me  to  consider  the  Italian  version 
furnished  by  Itamusio,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  collection  of  travels, 
published  in  1559  (but  of  which  the  preface  is  dated  in  1558),  as  deci¬ 
dedly  superior ;  and  in  this  I  am  supported  by  that  of  our  countryman, 

Samuel  Purchas,  likewise  the  compiler  of  a  valuable  collection  of  early 
voyages  and  travels,  who  says,  in  his  quaint  phraseology  :  “  I  found  this 
“  booke  translated  by  Master  Hakluyt  out  of  the  Latine  ;  but  where 
“  the  blind  leade  the  blind,  both  fall ;  as  here  the  corrupt  Latine  coukl 
“  not  but  yeeld  a  corruption  of  truth  in  English.  Ramusio,  Secretarie 
“  to  the  Decemviri  in  Venice,  found  a  better  copie  and  published  the 
“  same.”  To  which  he  adds  at  the  conclusion  :  “  In  this  admirable 

“  voyage  • 
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choice  of  usct  “  voyage  of  Polo,  I  confesse  inopem  me  copia  fecit;  the  translation 

for  traoslatioii. 

<f  which  I  had  of  Master  Halduyt  from  the  corrupted  Latine,  being  Iesse 
“  than  nothing,  did  me  no  steed  but  losse,  whiles  I  would  compare  it 
“  with  the  Latine,  and  thought  to  amend  it  by  the  Italian  j  and  was 
“  forced  at  last  to  reject  both  Latine  and  English,  and  after  much  vex- 
“  ation  to  present  thee  this,  as  it  is,  out  of  llanmsio.”  Vol.  in-  p.  65, 
107.  Testimony  to  the  same  effect  has  also  been  given  in  more  modern 
limes,  by  Robertson,  Gibbon,  and  Vincent,  the  last  of  whom  says : 
"  I  have  followed  Ramusio,  as  I  always  do,  in  preference  to  other  trans- 


As  it  appears  from  the  foregoing,  that  an  English  version  from  the 
Italian  was  made  by  Purchas,  it  may  be  asked  why  it  should  not  have 
superseded  the  necessity  for  a  new  one  in  the  present  publication?  To 
this  it  may  he  answered,  that  the  language  of  that  writer  is  uncouth, 
affected,  and  obsolete,  that  his  translation  is  in  many  places  deficient  in 
correctness,  and  that  he  has  paraphrased  and  abridged  the  text,  as  be 
himself  acknowledges,  according  to  his  convenience  or  his  fancy.* 
“  I  have  indeavoured”  Re  says.  “  to.  give  the  truth,  but  have  abridged 
“  somethings  to  prevent  prolixitie  and  tautoligie  in  this  so  voluminous 
“  a  worke,  leaving  out  nothing  of  substance  but  what  elsewhere  is  to  be 
“  found  in  this  worke  (meaning  his  Collection  of  Travels),  and  seeking 
“  rather  the  sense,  than  a  stricter  verball  following  our  autliour’s  words 
“  and  sentence.”  P.  65.  Yet  this  English  version,  notwithstanding  the 

liberties 

*  Of  incorrectness  there  is  n  striking  example  iu  of  tatlowing  or  puncturing  the  sltin,  as  prevailing 
the  first  sentence  of  the  translation,  where  be  renders  amongst  a  certain  people,  observes  that,  they  lure 
Hie  phrase,  “  per  name  ii  h lesser  la  Dose,"  which  practitioners  whose  sole  employment  it  is  to  perform 
means,  "  in  the  name  of  ”  or  “  representing  the  the  operation ;  bat  wltieli  plain  ami  genuine  in-rmmt 
“  Doge,”  by  the  words,  “called  Messer  lo  Du.ve;“  is  disfigured  by  Purchas  iu  the  following  ludicrous 
implying  that  this  was  either  the  proper  name  or  the  maimer:  “Ami  there  he  professors  of  this  foolish 
title  of  the  Venetian  magistrate  who  resided  at  Con  ■  “  art  of  ilcsh  cmhroidcric,  which  use  no  other  trade 

stantmoplc.  Of  fanciful  paraphrase  an  instance  pre-  “  but  this  nccdlo-worke,  auddyiugof  foolcs-shinncs," 
sents  itself,  where  our  author  iu  describing  the  custom  Vol  .III,  p.  1M. 
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liberties  avowed  to  have  been  taken  by  Purchas,  and  however  exception, 
able  in  various  respects,  has  served  as  the  basis  of  that  given  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  in  his  edition  of  the  Collection  of  voyages  and  travels  first 
published  by  Harris  in  1704  5  for  the  use  of  which  work  the  language 
was  modernised  and  polished,  with  much  general  propriety,  but  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  the  Italian  or  the  Latin  for  correction  j  so  that  all 
the  faults  above  noticed,  excepting  those  of  style,  were  suffered  to 
remain,  whilst  some  mistakes  imputable  to  the  moderniser  have  been 
superadded.*  Under  circumstances  of  this  nature  it  will  be  admitted, 
that  independently  of  the  collateral  object  of  a  commentary  or  a  cri¬ 
tical  examination  of  the  matter  of  the  text,  a  new  translation  of  Marco 
Polo’s  Travels  was  wanting  to  the  literature  of  our  own  country. 

As  much  has  been  said  of  a  diversity  prevailing  amongst  the  several 
transcripts  and  printed  editions  of  the  work,  it  may  be  necessary  before 
we  proceed  further,  to  apprize  the  reader  of  its  extent,  by  observing, 
that  although  the  orthography  of  names  is  found  to  vary  in  them  con- 
siderably,  that  the  dates  are  in  some  instances  discordant,  the  division 
into  books  and  chapters  dissimilar,  that  chapters  (for  the  sake  of  brevity) 
are  occasionally  omitted,  and  that  the  style  is  much  more  compressed 
and  abrupt  in  some  versions  than  in  others ;  yet  in  substance  they  are  all 
the  same,  in  facts  they  rarely,  if  ever,  contradict  each  other,  the  same 
general  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  observed  in  all,  the  same  countries 
are  more  or  less  circumstantially  or  imperfectly  described,  the  same  per¬ 
sonages  are  mentioned,  and  consequently  no  doubts  can  be  entertained 
of  the  identity  of  the  relation  under  all  its  disguises. 

With  respect  to  the  language  in  which  it  was  originally  composed, 
there  has  existed  a  strong  difference  of  opinion,  but  the  preponderance 

of 

*  Such  as  that  in  which  it  is  said  of  a  certain  stands  in  Purchas ;  being  palude  in  the  Italian,  See 
causeway  in  China,  that  “  on  both  sides  are  great  Harris,  vol.  I.  p.  G15. 

“  fences,"  instead  of  “  great  fames"  (fens),  as  it 


for  translation. 


Original 

language. 
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of  authority  and  argument  is  in  favour  of  its  having  been  a  provincial, 
and  probably  the  Venetian  dialect  of  Italian.  At  the  head  of  those  who 
assert  that  it  was  first  written  in  Latin,  is  Itainusio  himself,  whose  preface 
(which  has  furnished  most  of  the  latter  circumstances  of  our  author’s 
life)  asserts  that  Rustigielo,  the  Genoese,  who  acted  as  his  amanuen¬ 
sis,  composed  the  work  in  Latin ;  and  to  account  for  his  use  of  that- 
language,  observes  that  even  so  late  as  his  time,  the  people  of  Genoa 
were  accustomed  to  employ  it  in  recording  their  transactions  of  business; 
as  they  found  it  difficult  to  express  on  paper  the  sounds  of  their  native 
tongue.  Copies,  he  adds,  of  this  original  Latin  text,  with  a  preface  by 
the  abovementioned  Genoese,  dated  in  the  year  152118,  were  presently 
multiplied,  and  a  translation  was  afterwards  made  into  the  common 
Italian  or  lingua  mlgare,  with  transcripts  of  which  all  Italy  was  soon 
filled.  From  that  language,  he  proceeds  to  say,  it  was  rc-translated  into 
Latin,  in  the  year  1320,  by  Francisco  Pipino  of  Bologna,  who,  he 
supposes,  was  unable  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  original. 

But  however  plausible  this  account  of  the  original  circumstances  of 
the  work  may  appear,  there  are  strong  grounds  for  questioning  its 
accuracy  on  some  material  points.  Not  only  is  the  supposition  that  an 
existing  Latin  original  could  have  been  unknown  to  Pipino,  or  that  the 
numerous  and  widely  dispersed  order  of  friars  Preachers  to  which  he 
belonged  and  at  whose  desire  he  undertook  to  translate  it  from  the 
Italian,  could  not  have  obtained  a  copy,  in  itself  improbable,  but  in  the 
preface  written  by  this  monk  (which  will  be  found  in  the  sequel)  he  does 
not  allude  to  any  difficulty  of  such  a  nature.  On  the  contrary  his 
words  imply  that  he  was  executing  a  new  task,  for  the  purpose  of  ena¬ 
bling  persons  of  education  in  his  own  country,  as  well  as  foreigners,  to 
read  this  author’s  interesting  account  of  the  people  of  the  East  with 
more  gratification  than  they  could  derive  from  its  perusal  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  or  that  in  which  he  states  it  to  have  been  dictated  and  first  given 
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fco  the  world.  Grynaeus  also,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Novus  orbis,  btigwia 
printed  in  1532-  (many  years  earlier  than  the  appearance  of-  Ramusio’s 
collection),  says,  in  his  preface  to  a  Latin  version  distinct- from  and 
superior  to  the  version  of  Pipino:  “  Et  utinam  Marcus  iste  Venetus 
“  commodiorem  nactus  fuit  interpretem,  aut  ipse  librum  suum  Latine 
“  scripsisset...Sed  multis  concivibus  suis  Venetis gratificari  maluit,-quam 
“  paucis  Latine  doctis  :  ”  evidently  shewing  his  belief  that  it  had  first 
appeared  in  the  native  language  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  testimonies  of  the  Latin  translators,  strong 
proof,  although  of  a  negative  kind,  is  derived  from. the  silence  of  the 
earliest  Italian  copies  with  respect  to  a  Latin  original,  and  especially  of 
the  Sorenzo  manuscript  (to  be  hereafter  noticed  more  particularly) 
which  is  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  and  bears  the  mark  of  considerable 
antiquity.  In  the  preface  to  this  it  is  simply  mentioned  that  “  at  the  * 

“  time  when  Marco  Polo  was  detained  in  prison  by  the  Zenovessi 
“  (Genoese),  he  caused  all  these  things  to  be  written  down  by  Misier 
**  Rustigielo,  a  citizen  of  Pixa  (Pisa),  who  was  his  j^/ow-prisoner.” 

Rut  had  any  other  language  than  that  in  which  these  two  persons  » 
usually  conversed  been  employed  for  this  purpose,  it  would  obviously 
have  been  stated  ;  and  as  the  native  of  Pisa  must  be  supposed,  from  the 
fact  of  his  imprisonment,  to  have  belonged  to  the  Venetian  service,  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  he  might  have  been  capable  of  writing  the 
narrative  in  the  words  of  his  brother  officer  by  whom  it  was  dictated, 
although  differing  in  pronunciation  from  his  vernacular  tongue.*1  Rut 
however  probable  it  may  be  that  the  dialect  was  the  Venetian,  it  will  not 
be  thought  necessary  to  contend”  for  the  particular  idiom.  It  is 
e  sufficient 

•  The  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Venetian  din  for  clttadino,  zerchasse  for  eevcasse ;  and  also  of 
dialect,  In  pronunciation  and  orthography,  secui  to  ch  for  the  hard  c,  as  in  ckomo  for  como,  chossa  -iov 
consist  in  the  substitution  ois  ior  and  for  c  before  cosa,  and  chavalcho  for  cavalcb.  The  letter  x  also  • 
as  in  zenCe  tor.  genic,  torno  forgiorno,  zita-  is  not  uncommonly  used  for  z,  and  the  soft  c. 
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Original  sufficient  to  have  shewn  that  the  work  was  not  originally  composed  in 
811 8  '  Latin,  as  Ramusio  erroneously  understood,  but  in  a  dialect  of  Italian  ; 
and  in  this  conclusion  I  am  warranted  by  the  decided  opinion  of  the 
celebrated  Apostolo  Zeno,  whom  his  countrymen  rank  amongst  the 
most  diligent  and  judicious  investigators  of  their  early  national  literature, 
and  who  expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms ;  “  lo  sono  persuaso 
“  #he  il  Polo  la  scrivesse  pmnieramente,  non  come  vuole  il  Ramusio,  in 
“  lingua  latino,  ma  nella  volgar  sua  natia,  e  che  poco  dopo  da  altri, 
“  come  vedremo,  fosse  trauslatata  in  latino.”  Annotazioni  sopra  la 
Bibliot.  dell’  Eloquenza  Italiana  di  Giusto  Fontanini,  Venezia  1753, 
p.  270.  With’  respect  to  the  term  volgarc,  we  may  observe  that  it  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  sense  of  national,  to  distinguish  the  Italian 
language,  generally,  from  the  Latin ;  but  often  with  a  more  restricted 
*  meaning,  to  denote  the  language  of  Tuscany,  which  had  the  good 

fortune  to  become  predominant,  as  distinguished  from  the  dialects 
spoken  or  written  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  which  (with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  Roman)  are  considered  as  provincial. 

A*nienticftp  ^Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed  with  respect  to  the  language 
in  which  the  Travels  were  written,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  they  were 
first  given  to  the  world  about  the  year  1298,  or  three  years  after  the 
return  of  the  Polo  family  to  Venice.^/  Of  their  genuineness  in  that 
point  of  view  no  doubts  have  been  entertained  even  by  the  most 
sceptical  of  his  readers.  That  he  travelled  and  that  he  gave  publicity 
to  his  observations,  are  facts  not  controverted  ;  but,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  credibility  of  various  parts  of  his  narrative  was,  from  its 
first  appearance,  the  subject  of  animadversion,  whilst  to  the  censure 
or  the  ridicule  of  his  countrymen  he  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  that 
which  might  not  be  sufficiently  known  and  established,  the  integrity  of 
his  character.  Nearly  the  whole  of  what  he  bad  to  tell  was  new,  and 
consequently  strange,,  and  no  reference  could  then  be  made,  as  in 

later 
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later  times,  to  the  corroborating  experience  of  others,  nor  could  he  Authenticity, 
venture  to  appeal  to  the  internal  evidence  of  truth  and  consistency, 
where  there  was  no  exercise  of  enlightened  criticism.  Yet  it  may 
with  truth  be  insisted,  that  the  least  equivocal  proofs  of  its  being  an 
honest,  however  incomplete  account  of  what  he  actually  saw  or  learned 
on  the  spot,  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  relation  itself,  where  numerous 
instances  will  present  themselves  of  minute  peculiarities  noticed  by  Mm 
and  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  modern  travellers,  which  he  could 
neither  have  invented  nor  borrowed  from  others  ;  and  certainly  it  is  the 
evidence  of  these  coincidences,  rather  than  any  force  of  argument,  that 
is  likely  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  be  thought  credulous.  Instead  therefore  of  entering  upon  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  this  place  of  the  several  objections  that  have  been  made  to  his 
credibility,  and  which  may  be  distinguished  into  faults  of  commission  * 

and  of  omission,  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions,  by 
doing  little  more  than,  enumerating. them,  and  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  those  Notes  to  the  body  of  the  work,  in  which  the  subjects  are 
more  particularly  treated. 

The  most  conspicuous  amongst  those  of  the  former  class  are,  the 
relation  of  miracles  pretended  to  have  been  performed  on  various  occa¬ 
sions,  (Notes  119,  144,  1321);  an  apparent  belief  in  the  efficiency  of 
magical  arts,  (382,  472,  1430)  ;  descriptions  of  animals  out  of  the- 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  (884,  1440) ;  and  exaggerated  statements 
of  the  extent  and  population  of  cities  in  China,  (556,  560,  1073),  of 
the  dimensions  of  palaces,  (538,  542),  of  the  magnificence  and  num¬ 
ber  of  bridges,  (746,  1008),*  of  the  forces  kept  on  foot,  (1058),  and 
of  the  amount  of  the  imperial  revenues,  (1076,  1080).;  to  which  some 
have  added  (although  the  blame  is  obviously  imputable  in  most  instances 
e  2  to 

*  la  one  account  . of  Venice  it  is  said  that  there  another,  four  hundred  and  fifty  stone  bridges.  Chur- 
ave  in  that  city  fifteen  hundred  bridges;  and  in  chill's  Collection,  vol.  iv(  1>.  577,  vol.  vi.  p,  532, 
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Authenticity,  to  his  transcribers)  the  barbarous  and  perverted  orthography  of  proper 
names,  and  the  want  of  correctness  in  dates.*  On  the  first  of  these  t( 
shall  briefly  be,  observed  that  he  by  no  means  vouches  for  the  miracles  on 
his  own  knowledge,  hut  only  repeats  what  he  had  been  told  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  places  where  the  traditions  were  current;  nor,  were 
it  otherwise,  would  it  be  fair  to  accuse  him  of  any  uncommon  degree  of 
credulity,  as  the  belief  in  these  manifestations  of  divine  interference, 
was  general  and  unquestioned  at  the  period  when  lie  lived  and  for  cen¬ 
turies  after.  Of  this  an  instance  particularly  apposite  presents  itself  in 
the  legend  of  the  House  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which  was  piously 
believed  to  have  removed  itself  from  Palestine  to  the  place  in  Italy 
where  it  now  stands,  and  this  at  the  precise  time  when  the  Polo  family, 
in  their  return  to  "Venice,  were  travelling  from  Persia  to  Trebisond. 
“  Natalis  Deiparse  domus  ”  says  Musantius  in  his  chronological  tables, 
of  which  the  third  edition  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1750,  “  deficiente 
“  cultu,  ex  Asia  in  Europam  coelestium  minisi'.erio  transit,  ac  primal  in 
“  Dalmatia,  mox  in  Italia  considet,  a  loci  domina  Laureta,  Laurctana 
“  dicta,  1294.’^  P.  175.  A  similar  apology  may  he  made  for  his 
implied  belief  in  magic.  It  was  the  common  weakness  of  the  darker 
ages,  and  no  classes  of  society  were  then  exempt  from  its  influence. 
The  best  and  wisest  persons  did  not  question  the  power  of  enchanters, 
although  they  reprobated  their  practices,  and  punished  them  as  malefac¬ 
tors.  Even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  wc  find  an 
eminent  English  Judge  strongly  charging  juries  on  the  presumed  guilt 
.  '  of 

*  Amongst  the  most  striking  objections  to  our  nuscript  of  Pipino's  translation,  (of  which  them  is 
author’s  chronological  accuracy,  is  that  which  applies  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum)  as  well  us  in  the 
to  the  date  of  1162,  assigned  In  Itarousio’s  text  to  German  edition  of  1477,  the  dute  is  1200,  and  in 
the  elevation  of  Jengiz  Ttho.it  to  tlic  Tartar  throne,  tile  ,  printed  edition  of  the  former  (without  den-), 
which  was,  in  fact,  more  nearly  that  of  his  birth.  1201,  which  is  nearly  conformable,  to  Abu’lglinzi’ 
SccB.I.  chap.  xliv.  p.  194.  But  in  addition  to  what  who  places  the  event  in  1202.  In  the  Italian  opi- 
.  will  be  found  on  the  subject  of  that  error  in  Note  tomes  of  1406  and  1S00  it  is  I2«7,  and  j„  i\K 
30f,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  in  the  ma-  edition,  followed  by  Miillor,  U87. 
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of  persons  tried  for  witchcraft,*  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  ,  in  China,  Autheuticiiy. 
who  were  in  general  men  of  learning  and  of  superior  talents,  ascribing 
the  enchantments  of  the  bonzes  and  lamas  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits, 
instead  of  exerting  their  sagacity  and  skill  in  physics,  to  detect  the 
impostures.  (See  Notes  204,  282,  321,  372.)  His  prominent  faults 
of  omission  (if  really  imputable  to  himself  and  not  to  the  loss  of  a  part 
of  the  work,  or  to  the  omissions  of  transcribers)  are  more  important  as 
objections  and  more  difficult  to  excuse,  than  those  of  the  former  class. 

They  are,  his  silence  with  respect  to  that  stupendous  fabric,  the  Great 
Wall  of  China ;  the  cultivation  and  general  use  of  tea ;  the  preposterous 
fashion  of  bandaging  the  feet  of  female  children  in  order  to  render  them 
small  and  useless ;  and  the  employment  (in  some  provinces)  of  wheel- 
carriages  impelled  by  wind.  The  subject  of  the  first  and  most  important 
of  these  omissions  will  be  found  discussed  at  length  in  Note  446,  where 
it  is  shewn  that  on  the  western  frontier  of  China  the  Wall  had  not 
been  built  of  masonry,  but  of  the  sandy  earth  of  the  country,  and 
might,  even  so  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  have  fallen .  to  that 
state  of  decay  and  insignificance  in  which  it  is  described-  by  P. 

Gerbillon  in  1690.  The  ambassadors  of  Shah  Rolch,  the  son  of 
Tamerlane,  in  1420,  are  equally  silent  as  to  any  important  barrier 
of  this  kind,  although,  like  our  author,  they  speak  of  strong  fortified 
places  in  this  frontier  province.  That  he  entered  Kataia  or  Northern' 

China  from  the  side  of  Kashghar,  Yerken,  and  the  desert  (as  the 
ambassadors  did,  and  as  was  done  at  a  later  period  by  B.  Goez), 
and  proceeded  by  the  way  of  So-cheu,  Kan-cheu,  and  Si-ning,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  and  if  the  Wall  did  not  ostensibly  or  effectively 
exist,  or  was  not  a  conspicuous  object,  his  omitting  to  notice  it  cannot 
be  matter  of  surprise.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that 

afterwards, 

*  Sir  Mathew  Hale,  who  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Beudiin  1671.  * 
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afterwards,  in  the  course  of  his  service,  he  had  numberless  opportunities 
of  observing  this  extraordinary  mass  of  building,  on  the  northern 
frontier,  and  his  not  making  it  the  subject  of  a  chapter,  or  even  advert¬ 
ing  to  it  incidentally,  justly  affords  ground  for  animadversion.  Yet  in 
the  spirit  of  candid  criticism  it  will  not  be  argued  that  such  omissions, 
reprehensible  as  they  may  seem,  are  proofs  of  a  want  of  veracity  on  the 
part  of  the  traveller  or  of  authenticity  in  his  work ;  for  who  can  pretend 
to  say  that  the  whole  of  what  Marco  Polo  wrote  or  dictated  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  ?  From  various  considerations,  such  as  those  of  time 
.  and  expense,  or  even  from  scruples  of  opinion  as  to  credibility  (for  those 
who  swallow  the  greater  wonder  will  often  strain  at  the  lesser),  the  first 
transcribers  of  his  Meravegliose  cose  del  mondo  may  have  been  induced  to 
shorten  their  labours  by  the  suppression  of  passages  that  appeared  to  them 
tedious  or  exceptionable.  Nor  is  this  a  gratuitous  supposition ;  for  some 
of  .the  published  versions  are  professedly,  and  others  manifestly  abridg¬ 
ments  i  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  edition  in  which  there  is  not  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  one  or  more  chapters  that  are  to  be  found  in  others.  *  It  is  also 
not  only  possible  but  nearly  evident  that  some  of  his  original  notes,  from 
which  chiefly  his  work  Was  composed,  and  of  which  he  speaks  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  were  mislaid  and  lost.!  Yet  these  imperfections,  so 
far  from  being  evidence  of  fraud,  would  not  have  place  in  a  spurious 
composition,  and  are  proofs,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  absence  of  all 
disingenuous  art.  Had  the  narrative  indeed  been  the  fabrication  of  one 

who 

*  Ramnsjio’s  version  is  tlie  least  defective  in  this  and  notfrom  subsequent  recollection,  is  rendered  evi- 
way,  and  yet  it  became  necessary  in  the  present  work,  dent  by  this  circumstance:  that  lie  occasionally  speaks 
to  supply  chap,  xxxviii.  of  the  First  Book  from  the  of  the  Grand  khan  now  reigning  (p.  250) ;  whereas 
Basie  edition ;  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  four  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  death  of  Kublai 
chapters  near  the  end  of  the  Third  [Boole  have  been  in  his  way  from  Persia  to  Trebisond.  His  son  also, 
omitted.  The  German  edition  of  1477  also,  which  who  died  before  the  departure  of  the  Polo  family  froai 
in  general  is  very  fall  in  the  text,  wants  several  chap-  China,  is  spoken  of  (p.  290)  as  mhahitim;  one  of 
tors.  See  Notes  340  and  1497.  the  palaces  in  his  father’s  court.  The  Notes  must 

t  See  p.  25  and  508.  That  the  work  was  princi-  therefore  have  been  made  whilst  these  persons  were 
pally  composed  from  notes  made  whilst  lie  was  abroad,  living. 
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who  only  collected  in  his  closet  the  accounts  furnished  by  the  Arabian  Authenticity, 
geographers  of  by  merchants  who  had  visited  the  remoter  parts  of 
Tartary,  and  gave  them  to  the  world  as  the  fruits  of  his  own  experience ; 
such  a  compiler  would  probably  have  become  acquainted  with  a  fact  of 
so  much  notoriety  as  the  existence  of  this  prodigious  Chinese  rampart  j 
whilst  in  the  work  of  an  actual  traveller,  abounding  with  eurious  and 
authentic  details^  the  mention  of  it  or  of  any  other  object,  however 
singular  and  striking,  might  through  accident  be  omitted,  without 
derogating  from  its  authentic  character.  And  here  I  ahi  led  to  remark, 
that  whilst  so  much  ingenuity  has  been  shewn,  on  the  one  side,  in 
pointing  out  what  wore  the  appearance  of  improbabilities,  defects,  and; 
inconsistencies  in  his  work,  and,  on.  the  other,  in  defending  it  upon 
general  principles,  how  little  has  been  hitherto  done  by  editors  or 
commentators,  towards  an  examination  of  the  particular  details,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  modern  observation ;  and  yet 
it  is  upon  the  unexceptionable  evidence  of  their  consistency  with  known 
facts,  rather  than  the  strength  of  any  argument,  that  the  reader  is 
expected  to  ground  his  confidence  in  the  intentional  veracity  of  our 
author.* 

What  Ramusio  lias  attempted  to  this  effect,  in  his  preliminary  dis¬ 
course,  amounts  to  little,  and  in  some  instances  his  conjectures  are 

erroneous. 

»  Amongst  the  numerous  descriptions  and  incl-  commencement  of  the  Kataian  year  in  February,  p/ 
dents  here  alluded  to,  as  affording  unobtrusive  proofs  338,  n.  618 ;  ceremony  of  prostration  before  the  ern- 
of  genuineness,  the  l  eader  ’s  attention  is  called  to  the  peror  or  his  tablet,  by  word  of  ebnnrlandj  p.  330,  n'. 
following  :  The  state  in  which  the  bodies  of  persons  632;  columns  or  pillars  having  a  tortoise  for  their  pc- 
destroyed  by  the  hot  wind  of  the  desert  are  found,  destal  orbase,  p,  386,  n.  744  ;  jurisdiction  of  Chinese 
p.  96,  n.  215;  the  manufacture  of  an  inebriating  cities  subordinate  to  each  other,  p,  467,  485,  n. 
liquor  from  the  infusion  of  dates,  p.  101,  n.  220  ;  918,  955 ;  manufacture  of  ropes  from  tire  bamboo 
tradition  prevailing  in  Badaklishan  of  tlie  descent  of  cane,  p.  495,  n,  980  and  addition ;  lists  of  the  Wr¬ 
its  princos  from  Alexander  of  Macedon,  p.  129,  habitants  affixed  to  the  doors  of  houses,  in  China, 
n.263;  gigantic  figures  of  idols  in  a  recumbent  pos-  p.  542,  n.  1074,  and  addition;  mode  of  preparing 
ture,  p.  181,  n,  353;  description  of  the  bos  gran-  sago  in  Java  minor  or  Sumatra,  p.  614,  n.  1233; 
niens  or  yah  of  Tartary,  p.  224,  n.  436 ;  figures  of  and  lastly  the  ascent  to  the  top  of  Adam’s  peak,  in 
dragons  in  Kataian  or  Chinese' ornament,  p.  251,  n.  Ceylon,  being  effected  by  the  assistance  of  iron  chains, 

466 ;  periodical  residence  of  the  emperors  in  Tartary,  p.  756,  addition  to  u,  1353, 
during  the  summer  months,  p.  251,  n,  469,  536 ; 
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Authenticity;  erroneous.  The  other  early  editors  have  been  contented  with  giving 
the  text  as  they  found  it,  and  have  not  attempted  to  clear  it  from  obscu¬ 
rities.  J.  Eh.  Forster,  in  his  “  Voyages  and  discoveries  in  the  North,” 
has;  certainly  thrown  light  upon  the  geography  of  our  author,  in  that 
part, of  Tartary;  although  his  inferences  may  not  always  be  just.  Hut 
the  person  to  whom  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Travels  are  most 
indebted  (not  excepting  Dr.  Campbell,  who  modernised  the  obsolete 
language  of  Purchas)  is  the  editor  of  what  are  termed  Astlcy’s  Voyages, 
who  has  not  only  given  a  judicious  abstract  of  the  work,  but  added 
several  short  explanatory  notes,  in  which  ho  displays  much  discernment, 
and  knowledge  of  his  subject.  On  this  occasion  it  would  bo  unjust  to 
omit  noticing  the  learned  and  sensible  remarks , of  the  author  of  “  Modern 
Geography,”  to  be  found  in  vol.  1,  p.  485  to  499,  ed.  1811.  Had  this 
successful  investigator  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  directed  any 
considerable  portion  of  his  labours  to  the  illustration  of  Marco  Polo’s 
work,  what  is  now  offered  to  the  public  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have 
been  rendered  unnecessary. 

Map.  Begrets  have  often  been  expressed,  and  particularly  by  the  late  Dr. 
Vincent,  in  his  “  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,”  vol.  II, 
p.  666,  that  “  we  haw  no  genuine  Map  that  can  be%aced  to  Marco 
“  Polo  himself.”  .  It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a  document  would  be 
curious  and  interesting,  as  serving  to  mark  the  progress  of  science  from 
its  rudest  beginnings;  but  the  idea  of  its  having  existed,  under  all  the 
circumstauces  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  the  nature  of  his  edu¬ 
cation,  appears  chimerical.  At  the  present  day,  a  well-instructed  tra¬ 
veller  with  the  assistance  of  a  compass  and  sextant,  may  be  able  to 
delineate  his  route  through  unknown  countries,  where  he  is  suffered  to 
pass  unmolested,  and  does  not  experience  many  physical  difficulties,  or, 
to  correct  mistaken  positions  in  former  maps  of  countries  imperfectly 
known ;  but  how  this  was  to  be  effected  by  a  person  who  crossed  the 

whole 
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-whole  continent  of  Asia,  unprovided  with  any  kind  of  instrument,  and 
to  whom  even  the  terms  latitude  and  longitude  seem  to  have  been  by  no 
means  familiar,  is  not  easily  to  be  conceived.  It  is  also  to  be  considered 
that  many  of  the  places,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  Tartary, 
of  which  he  speaks,  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  visited,  and  could 
only  have  known  by  reports  much  too  vague  to  serve  for  the  con- 
struction  of  a  map ;  nor  does  he  iaany  part  of  his  writings  allude  to  an 
undertaking  of  that  kind.  But  whatever  may  now  be  thought  the 
degree  of  improbability,  Ramusio  intimates  his  belief  upon  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  an  ancient  tradition,  that  the  celebrated  map  preserved  in  a  mo¬ 
nastery  of  Venice,  and  of  which  a  splendid  fat  smile  has  now  a  place 
in  the  British  Museum,  was  copied  from  an  original  brought  by  Marco 
Polo  from  Kataia.  This  story,  however,  which  the  internal  evidence 
would  be  sufficient  to  confute,  is  positively  contradicted  in  the  minute 
and  elaborate  account  of  the  map,  published  at  Venice  in  the  year  1806, 
under  the  title  of  “  II  Mappamonda  diFra  Mauro,  Camaldolese,  di  San 
“  Michele  di  Murano,  descritto  ed  illustrate  da  D.  Placido  Zurla.”  By 
this  writer  we  are  informed  that  the  map  was  planned,  drawn,  and  mag¬ 
nificently  illuminated  by  one  of  the  lay-brethren  of  that  community,  an 
able  cosmograplilr  and  ingenious  artist,  about  the  year  1450,*  or  a 
century  and  a  half  later  than  the  appearance  of  our  author’s  Travels. 
These,  it  is  evident,  he  had  studied  with  some  attention  and  made  the 
groundwork  of  his  own  performance,  introducing  into  it  all  the  places 
mentioned  in  Marco  Polo’s  work,  and  assigning  to  them  positions 
according  to  his  ideas  (by  no  means  correct)  of  their  relative  distance 
and  bearings.  Much  use  is  also  made  of  information  acquired  respecting  . 
the  marches  of  Tamerlane,  the  place  of  whose  death  is  distinctly  marked, 
f  and 

*  There  are  entries  of  cbarges'for  the  cost  of  ma-  again  in  1453,  when  the  copy  was  prepared  for  the 
terials  provided  for  the  map,  in  the  register  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  • 

monastery,  during  the  years  H4B  and  1449,  and 
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and  it  likewise  describes  the  southern  termination  of  the  continent  of 
Africa,  with  other  geographical  matter  of  comparatively  modern  date. 
But  upon  these  apparent  anachronisms  too  much  stress  should  not  bo  laid, 
as  the  artist  might  be  supposed  to  have  engrafted  on  his  original  stock, 
the  progressive  knowledge  acquired  up  to  his  own  time.  My  objections 
apply  to  what  may  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  part  of  the  map, 
where  situations  are  given  to  places  that  seem  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
descriptions  in  the  Travels,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  their  author, 
although  inserted  on  the  supposed  authority  of  his  writings.  But  however 
questionable  its  pretensions  may  be  to  an  antiquity  beyond  that  of  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  whatever  its  defects,  it  is  in  itself  an 
extremely  curious  monument  of  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  at 
that  period,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the  public  spirit  of  those,  by  whom 
a  copy  was  procured  (under  the  sanction  of  tho  governments  of  both 
countries)  and  lodged  in  our  national  repository,  where  justice  has  been 
done  to  its  importance  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  framed  and  its 
inspectionfacilitated.* 

Of  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  originality  of  Ifra  MauroV 
work,  much  will  equally  apply  to  another  but  less  celebrated  map,  found 
also  in  Venice.  “  I  have  in  my  possession,  by  favot^of  Lord  Macart- 
“  ney  ”  says  Dr.  Vincent  “  a  copy  of  the  map  in  the  Doge’s  palace  at 
“  Venice,  drawn  up  for  the  elucidation  of  Marco  Polo’s  travels,  or  at 
“  least  certainly  constructed  before  the  discovery  of  America...  I 
“  cannot  assert  that  this  is  the  genuine  production  of  Marco  Polo :  it 

“  haw 

*  The  expense  of  copying  this  elaborate  map,  “  zione  e  lustro,  la  mjnisterialc  rieerca  fatta  md 
which  Is  nearly  circular  and  about  six  ami  a  half  “  100-1  dalla  Cortc  di  Londra  di  lasciame  tra-  copia, 
English  feet  in  diameter,  was  defrayed  by  a  subscrip-  “  cal  fu  nostro  nnoredi  tastonccoimitirr,  e  ringlet: 
lion  .of  the  East  India  Company,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  <•  Sig.  Gugliclnio  Fraser  con  perfotta  perizia  ,-.l  de- 
iVlacartuey,  Lord  Hobart,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  “  genza  ailempi  U  commesu  somipliautissimo  lavoro 
Mr.Strahau,  and  Dr.  Vincent.  The  transaction  is  “  coll'  iudclcssa  applicaziouc  di  pif.  mesi,  c  con  gins . 
sjioheu  of  by  D.  Placido  iu  the  following  terms :  “  to  universale  cncomio.”  X*.  15.1. 

S’aggiunga  a  maggior  argomento  di  commeuda- 
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«  has  additions  which  belong  not  to  his  age,  and  contains  much  that  he 
“  did  not  know ;  but  it  is  evidently  adapted  to  his  travels.”  Vol.  ii,  p. 
617 :  and  in  another  place  he  adds :  «  It  is,  by  internal  evidence,  later 
“  than  1550  j  it  is  not  formed  on  Arabian  principles,  it  has  the  peninsula 
“  of  India  and  that  of  Malacca,  in  conformity  to  the  Portuguese  discove- 
“  ries ;  it  has  the  eastern  islands  and  the  Moluccas  almost  correct ;  and 
6‘  the  only  trace  of  its  derivation  from  an  ancient  source  or  an  age  prior 
<(  to  Gama,  is,  that  the  first  country  east  of  China  is  Spain ;  proving  in 
“  this  one  instance  at  least,  that  it  was  copied  from  some  authority  pre- 
“  vious  to  the  discovery  of  America.”  P.  666.  This  map  also  I  "have 
examined,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  has  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  as 
the  work  of  Marco  Polo,  although  its  author  may  have  acquired  many 
ideas  from  the  perusal  of  his  book.*  In  more  modern  times  likewise 
f  2  attempts 


*  Tlie  Portuguese  writers  speak  of  two  early  maps 
grounded  on  tlie  discoveries  of  Marco  Polo,  which 
their  princes  possessed  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
voyage  of  Barthol.  Diaz,  by  whom  the  Cape  of  Good 
hope  was  doubled  in  I486.  One  of  these  tlie  Infante 
Don  Pedro  is  supposed  to  have  received,  along  with 

government  of  Venice,  in  the  year  1428,  and  to  have 
presented  to  his  brother  Don  Hcnrique,  who  was 
ardently  engaged  in  promoting  maritime  expeditions. 
The  other  is  that  which  was  for  some  time  preserved 
in  the  abbey  of  Beticdictins  at  Alcobaqa,  but  being 
removed  from  thence  was,  in  1528,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Infante  Don  Fernando,  and  then  presumed  to 
claim  an  antiquity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years; 
but  with  more  probability  it  is  thought  by  tlie  judici¬ 
ous  Foscariui  to  have  been  the  copy  or  Fra  Mauro's 
map  prepared  at  Venice  for  Affonso  king  of  Portugal 
and  transmitted  to  him  in  1452.  Both  of  these  are 
said  to  have  contained  the  delineation  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa,  and  the  latter  also  the  straits 
of  Magalhanes ;  but  neither  are  at  present  kuown  to 
exist.  See  “  Memories  de  Litteratura  Portugueza," 
torno  viii.  p.  275-304.  Mention  is  there  also  made  of 
a  third  map  or  planisphere,  constructed  by  Andrea* 
Biancho  in  the  year  143G,  and  preserved  in  the  library 
of  St.  Marc  (or  that  belonging  to  the  Dege's  palace) 


in  Venice.  It  is  admitted,  notwithstanding,  that 
this  contains  the  West  Indian  islands  called  the  An¬ 
tilles:  “  From  the  map  of  the  world  by  Andrea  Bian- 
“  co  the  Venetian,  1440,  it  sufficiently  appears  ”  says 
Pinkerton  “that  the  discoveries  of  Polo  had,  even 
“  in  his  native  country,  been  rather  diminished  than 
“  enc teased.  See  Formaieoni,  Saggio  sulla  Natitica 
“  antica  dei  Vcneziani.  Vcn.  1783,  8vo.  Sec  also 
“  description  of  Asia  by  Pope  Pius  II.  who  does  not 
“  appear  even  to  have  seen  tlie  travels  of  Polo.” 
Modem  Geogr.  vol.  i.  p.  515.  Tlie  planisphere  of 
Marin  Sanmlo  Torsello,  which  is  referred  to  the  year 
1300  or  thereabout,  appears  to  he  little  else  than  a 
copy  of  the  distorted  map  of  Edrisi  (preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  library)  of  which  we  have  ail  engraving  in 
the  “  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,” 
vol.  ii.  if  it  bo  not  rather  taken  from  that  of  Ptolemy, 
the  prototype  of  the  Arabian  geographer’s.  The  work 
of  Torsello,  under  the  title  of  “  Liber  secretorum 
“  Fidelium  Cruois  ”  will  he  found  in  the  “  Gesta 
“  Dei  per  Francos  ”  of  Bongarsius. 

It  is  remarked  by  Foscariui  that  tiiis  Marin  Sanudo 
delta  Torsello,  a  Venetian  and  cotemporary  of  our 
author,  does  not  make  any  mention  of  his  Travels, 
although  he  derives  a  large  portion  of  bis  facts  res¬ 
pecting  the  Tartars,  from  Hatton  the  Armenian,  ano¬ 
ther  cotemporary  j  which  he,  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
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attempts  have  been  made  to  form  maps  of  Tartary  from  his  relation  and 
that  of  B.  Goez ;  but  in  the  “  China  illustrata  ”  of  Athanasius  Kircher, 
•where  their  respective  routes  are  laid  down,  we  have  a  striking  instance 
of  the  errors  into  which  a  very  learned  man  may  be  led,  by  misappre¬ 
hending  the  information  afforded  by  his  well-intentioned  but  obscure 
guides.  It  must  be  observed  that  amongst  the  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  desert  of  Kobi,  on  the  south-eastern  side,  there  are  none  whose 
situations  are  so  well  ascertained  as  those  of  So-cheu  and  Kau-cheu,  at: 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Shcn^si,  where  it  pro¬ 
jects  into  the  country  of  Tangul  or  that  of  the  Si-fan.  These  two  strong 
frontier  towns  are  clearly  spoken  of  by  our  author,  by  the  ambassadors 
of  Shah  Rohh,  and  by  the  missionary  Goez,  under  various  corruptions 
of  orthography  it  is  true,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of'  their 
identity.  Their  distance  from  each  other,  measured  on  the  Jesuits’  map, 
is  no  more  than  forty-two  French  leagues  of  95  to  a  degree ;  yet  in  that 
of  Kircher,  whilst  we  find  Sa-eheu  or  Sucieu  in  nearly  its  proper  situation, 
Kan-cheu ,  under  the  name  of  Kampiiion,  one  of  its  numerous  corrup¬ 
tions,  is  placed  at  the  distance  of  full  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  such 
leagues  'from  the  former  :  the  one  in  the  route  of  Goez,  and  the  other 
in  that  of  Marco  Polo. . 

Upon 

counts  for  in  a  ivay  that  is  quite  satisfactory.  It  ap-  the  order  of  Praamonatratcnaian  monks.  In  hi> 
pears  that  from  an  early  period  anti  daring  the  greatest  history,  written  originally  in  French,  was  translated 
'  part  of  his  life;  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  politi-  intol.atin  by  order  of  Pope  Clement  V.  Marco  Polo’, 
cal  business  of  the  Crusades,  encouraging  the  coaies-  hook,  as  wo  have  soon,  was  composed  about  the  year 
ced  powers  to  persevere  in  the  cause,  and  pointing  1298,  in  a  Genoese  prison,  and  was  nut  very  likely 
oat  to  them  the  most  plausible  means  of  success,  to  have  conieto.  the  knowledge  of  Torsello.  To  these 
For  these  purposes  lie  lived  chiefly  out  of  his  own  observations  of  the  learned  Ex-Dogc  we  may  add, 
country,  visiting  many  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  hut  that  even  if  the  manuscript  had  reached  hia  hands 
residing  principally  in  Syria,  employed  in- the  collee-  he  might  have  held  it  as  light  t»  the  rat  of  his  coun- 
tion  of  materials  for  his  book.  In  Cyprus,  which  he  trymen  of  that  day  appear  to  have  dune,  and  regarded 
is  known  to  have  frequented,  he  would  naturally  he-  all  that  is-said  about  the  civilised  state  of  Kutuia  and 
come  acquainted  w.th  the  work  (if  not  with  the  per-  Manji  (or  northern  and  southern  China)  and  the 
soil)  of.  Haiton,  who  after  serving  in  the  armies  of  magnificence  of  their  Grand  khan,  compared  with 
hie  relative  the  king  of  Armenia,  relinquished  his  what  he  had- learned  of  the  Western  Tartars,  as  an 
claim  to  the-  throne,  and  retired,  in  1305,  to  the  improbable  romance, 
monastery  of-  Piscopia  in  that  island,  and  embraced 
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Upon  the  first  view  of  the  subject  it  might  be  presumed,  that  those 
persons  who  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  work  at  periods  the 
nearest  to  that  in  which  our  traveller  lived,  must  have  been  the  best 
qualified  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  route  and  to  delineate  it  upon  paper; 
but  upon  due  consideration  it  will  be  found  that  any  advantage  they 
might  derive  from  proximity  of  time  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  ignorance  and  credulity,  of  the  age,  so  unfavourable  to  just  investi¬ 
gation,  as  well  as  by  the  want  of  fixed  points  (to  .be  obtained  only  by 
celestial  observation)  for  correcting  the  vague  and  often  inaccurately 
.  noted  distances  by  days’  journies..  It  is  in  fact  only  since  the  reign  of 
Kang-hi,  the  Tartar  emperor  of  China,  or  about  the  year  17I7>  when 
a  survey  of  the  country  extending  to  the  interior  of  Tibet  was  executed 
by  his.  order,  that  the  situation  of  places  in  that  quarter  has  become 
known,  otherwise  than  by  uncertain  report,  and  it  is  to  the  mathema¬ 
tical  science  transported  to  Pekin  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  and  to  their 
indefatigable  exertions,  that  we.  are  indebted  for  the  surprisingly  accurate 
information  we  possess  with  respect  both  to  the  exterior  figure  and  inter¬ 
nal  details  of  the  Chinese  empire,  which  comprehends  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  tract  described  in  our  author’s  travels.  In  order  therefore 
to  shew  their  genuineness  and.consistency  with  truth,  by  referring  the 
corrupted  and  disfigured  names  of  places  to  what  may  be  thought  their 
probable  originals,  it  seemed  to.  be,  the  rational  mode  of,  proceeding,  to 
examine  them  by  the  standard  of  that  knowledge  to  which  we  have 
attained  by  scientific  improvements,  and  for  this  purpose  to  accompany 
the  work  with  a  . map.  of  the  countries  visited  or  described  by  him,  con-, 
structed  from  the  best  existing  materials  (though  still  avowedly  far  from 
perfect  in  the  central  parts  of ,  Asia),  rather  than  to  exercise  any  degree 
of  ingenuity  in  combining  into  a  systematic,  form,  the  desultory  notices 
in  his  travels,  or  in,  vindicating,  his  dubious  pretensions  to  the  .  authorship 
<$f  maps,  which,  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  has  been  attributed  to 

him 
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him  by  Ramusio  and  some  modern  writers :  objects  which,  if  to  be 
accomplished  by  superior  skill,  would  bo  little  else  in  effect,  than  erect¬ 
ing  a  monument  to  error. 

In  regard  to  the  Map  prefixed  to  this  publication,  and  which  has  boon 
constructed  and  prepared  for  it  by  very  competent,  persons  (one  of 
them  the  pupil  of  the  late  Alexander  Dalrymple)  under  the  eye  of  my 
estimable  friend  whose  eminence  in  geography  of  the  highest  class  is 
far  beyond  the  reach  .of  my  praise,  I  am  aware  that  the  smallness  of  the 
comprehensive  scale  on  which  it  is  formed  (for  which  I  am  myself  wholly 
answerable)  will  be  objected  to  by  some  as  not  giving  facility  to  the 
means  of  tracing  the  particular  routes  with  sufficient  distinctness.  To 
this  I  answer  that  the  extent  of  our  author’s  travels  was  so  great,  and 
the  range  of  his  descriptions  so  wide,  both  in  latitude  and  longitude, 
that  no  single  sheet  of  any  convenient  size  would  adequately  serve  the 
purpose  j  and  that  an  atlas  would  be  required.  It  is  therefore  meant 
that  the  map  here  given  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  general 
index,  by  which  the  reader  is  to  be  directed  in  ascertaining  the  various 
countries  and  principal  places  that  successively  become  the  subjects  of 
remark,  whilst  for  more  particular  details  of  the  route,  he  will  find  it 
necessary  to  consult  the  best  local  maps  and  charts  pertaining  to  each 
country ;  and  amongst  which  I  recommend  in  an  especial  manner, 
those  of  the  Jesuits,  both  general  and  particular,  revised  ami  prepared 
by  D’Anville  for  Duhaldo’s  “  Description  de  la  Chine.”  In  so  doing  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  more  circumstantial  they  are,  the  more  reason 
he  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  our  author’s  work. 
“This”  says  Robertson,  speaking  of  the  latter  “was  the  most  com- 
“  plete  survey  hitherto  made  of  the  East,  and  the  most  complete 
“  description  of  it  ever  given  by  any  European ;  and  in  an  age  which 
“  had  hardly  any  knowledge  of  those  regions  hut  what  was  derived  from 
“  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  not  only  the  Venetians  but  all  the  people 

“  of 
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“  of  Europe  were  astonished  at  the  discovery  of  immense  countries  Map- 
“  opened  to  their  view  beyond  what  had  hitherto  been  reputed  the  uf> 

“  most  boundary  of  the  earth  in  that  quarter.”  Historical  Disquisition, 


It  will  be  observed  by  those  who  examine  the  composition  of  the  Ancient  autho. 

J  riiies  seldom 

Notes,  that  amongst  the  authorities  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ex-  ^dforwiiat 
emplifying  the  text,  little  reference  is  made  to  the  works  of  ancient reason' 
writers  who  have  described  some  of  the  countries  visited  by  our  author, 
or  have  alluded  to  their  physical  circumstances  or  the  customs  of  their 
inhabitants.  Although  fully  aware  that  many  striking  coincidences 
might  have  been  pointed  out,  the  insertion  of  which  would  have  tended 
to  embellish,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  respectable  readers  to  give 
interest  to  the  subject,  I  refrained  from  indulging  in  this  species  of 
illustration,  because,  whilst  it  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  Notes  (already 
too  great)  it  would  not  promote  the  essential  object  of  establishing  the 
authenticity  of  the  travels.  This,  it  is  obvious,  can  only  be  done  by 
bringing  his  assertions  to  the  test  of  authorities  which  he  could  not  I 

possibly  have  consulted ;  whereas  from  ancient  authors  he  might,  how¬ 
ever  unlikely  in  point  of  fact,  have  derived  a  part  of  his  materials,  and 
consequently,  to  produce  corresponding  passages  from  Strabo,  Arrian, 

Xenophon,  or  Herodotus,  or  even  from  the  poets,  would  have  the  effect 
of  weakening  rather  than  of  giving  force  to  the  proofs  of  his  originality. 

To  the  relations  of  the  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  century  I  make 
indeed  a  frequent  appeal ;  but  these,  which  were  quite  unknown  in 
Europe  till  within  a  modem  period,  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objection, 

for 

*  t  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  Zipangri ,  from  the  report  of  Marco  Paulo  .-.also a 
engraved  Map,  intitled  “  A  copy  of  part  of  nil  an-  copy  of  Martin  Hehaim’s  map,  constructed  at  Niirn- 
“  cientM.S.  Map,  in  the  British  Museum ;  ”  with  an  berg  in  1492,  and  published  by  C.  T.  de  Muny  1778, 
observation  by  the  late  Mr.  A-  Dalrymplc,  that  it  ap-  in  which  is  laid  down  the  northern  polar  island  men- 
pcars  to  have  been  madeearlyin  the  sixteenth  century,  tioned  by  Marco  Polo  (B.  I.  cli.  L.  p.  221  J,  about  the 
because  it  has  Japan  only  vaguely  expressed,  at  a  re-  situation  assigned,  in  modern  charts,  to  New  Siberia., 
mote  distance  from  the  continent,  under  t.hc  name  of 
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for  if  it  should  be  urged  that  Marco  Polo  might  have  seen  them  in  the 
original,  this  would  go  far  to  establish  the  point  contended  for,  as  such 
an.  acquaintance  with  eastern  writings  must,  in  that  age,  have  been  the 
fruit  of  long  residence  amongst  the  people  and  of  distant  travels, 
teen*  for  quo.  Should  it  be  made  the  subject  of  complaint  that  so  large  a  proportion 

gragM11*"’  of  the  matter  they  contain  is  given  in  languages  with  which  the  English 
reader  is  not  necessarily  conversant,  my  apology  is,  that  if  translat  ions 
were  to  be  added,  they  would  considerably  burthen  the  page,  ami  if  to 
be  substituted  for  the  original  passages,  they  would  fail  in  some  degree 
of  their  effect,  as  not  being  the  best  evidence  that  could  be  produced  ; 
because  as  the  versions  must  be  made  lor  a  particular  object,  there 
would  be  no  security,  even  to  the  commentator  himself,  against  the 
bias  they  might  acquire  from  preconceived  opinions,  and  their  accuracy 
with  regard  to  the  particular  circumstance  of  comparison  might  remain 
liable  to  doubt. 

objection  M  Objections  will  probably  be  made  by  some  philologists  to  what  may 
%nsweTedtai’  deemed  a  want  of  correctness  in  the  use  of  the  word  “  Tartar,”  as  a 
general  appellation  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  central  or  upper  Asia.  It 
will  be  said  that  the  name  should  be  more  accurately  written  Tatar,  and 
also  that  the  race  properly  so  called  should  not  be  confounded, as  it  seems 
to  be  throughout  the  work,  with  that  of  the  Moghuls  or  Mungals,  who 
differ  from  them  in  language  and  other  circumstances.  “  As  a  person 
“  conversant  with  languages,”  says  Klaproth,  speaking  of  De  Cinignes, 
“  his  perpetually  confounding  the  Mangels  with  the  Tatars  cannot  be 
“  excused.  Tatars  are  those  who  speak  the  Turko-Tataric  language,  and 
“  their  original  country  is  that  which  lies  to  the  south  and  south-west 
“  of  the  Altai  mountains ;  the  Mogol  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
“  their  own  peculiar  language,  and  previously  to  the  tentli  century  of 
“  our  era»  dwelt  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Baikal  lake.”  * 

.*  AWiandlung  aim  die  Spraclic  and  Schrift  dor  nigurai,  p.  S. 
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That  the  Persians  and  Arabians  pronounce  the  word  Tatar.  I  am  Objections  to 

the  use  of  the 

fully  aware,  and  admit  that  the  introduction  of  the  letter  r  may  have'™s"!arej',ar’ 
been  an  European  corruption,  proceeding  from  a  fanciful  analogy  to  the 
Tartarus  of  the  ancients.  For  the  employment  therefore  of  the  name 
of  Tartar,  in  which  I  follow  the  example  of  my  author,  I  can  only  plead 
custom  and  the  uniform  authority  of  all  our  historians,  from  William  of 
Tyre  and  Matthew  Paris,  to  Robertson  and  Gibbon.  So  firmly  indeed 
is  the  orthography  of  this  word  (as  well  as  that  of  Mahomet  for  Maham- 
med)  established  in  our  language,  that  a  departure  from  it,  unless  per¬ 
haps  in  an  etymological  .work  or  one  specifically  written  on  the  subject 
of  these  tribes,  might  be  thought  to  savour  of  pedantry ;  although  in 
regard  to  many  other  names  of  places  and  persons  less  familiarly  adop¬ 
ted,  and  found  to  vary  in  the  writings  of  travellers,  it  may  be  justifiable 
to  express  them  by  such  letters  as  best  accord  with  the  native  pronun¬ 
ciation.# 

In  answer  to  the  latter  and  more  consequential  part  of  the  charge,  or 
that  of  havii^confounded  the  Tartars  with  the  Moghuls,  I  feel  myself 
warranted  in  taking  a  different  line  of  defence,  and  questioning  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  objection,  which  seems  to  be  founded  on  an  arbitrary  and 
modern  appropriation  of  terms.  It  is  known  that  the  widely  extend- 
g  ed 

*  It  may  be  proper  here  to  state  tlmt.  in  adapting  begin  with  the  Persian  or  Arabic are  ranged 
foreign  words  written  by  an  Italian,  to  the  powers  of  under  the  letter  C,  ami  the  oilier  half  under  IC,  with¬ 
out-  own  letters,  1  use  ci  for  the  Italian  c  before  a  out  an  appearance  of  reason  for  the  distinction.  No¬ 
am!  i,  ;  for  g  before  the  same  vowels,  sh  for  sc  or  thing  in  this  brauch  of  literature  is  more  to  be  desired 
the  French  ch,  n  for  the  antiquated  m  final,  as  in  than  a  standard  of  orthography,  but  nothing  seems 
chain  for  kan  or  khan,  and.?  commonly  for  2,  which  less  likely  to  be  established  by  common  consent,  as 
is  much  affected  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  particularly  almost  every  new  work  diverges  more  widely  titan  tile 
at  the  commencement  of  words.  In  all  oriental  preceding,  from  the  models  of  Pococlte,  Golius,  and 
words,  the  orthography  of  which  is  not  fixed  by  ens-  Meniuski.  By  one  respectable  modern  traveller  the 
tom,  I  prefer  k  to  e,  as  an  initial,  not  only  as  being  tribe  of  Tartars  so  familiarly  known  to  us  as  l hbeks, 
a  loss  ambiguous  letter,  but  for  the  sake  of  uuifor-  are  named  Oozbucks,  and  by  another  writer  the  name 
mity,  as  every  person  who  consults  an  index  of  the  of  Akbar,  the  great  and  liberal  emperor  of  Hindustan, 
names  of  places,  in  an  Asiatic  publication,,  must  per-  is  barbarously  disguised  in  the  orthography  ot.Uqbur.  , 
ceivc  that  one  half  of -those  which  in  the  original 
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Objections  to  ed  people  to  whom  the  designation  of  Tartars  is  commonly  applied,  are 
all's wered?ai’  distinguished  into  three  principal  and  comprehensive  classes;  each  of 
them  speaking  a  peculiar  tongue.  These  are,  first  (beginning  on  the 
eastern  side)  th eMancItu  Tartars,  who  are  identified  with  the  far-spread- 
ing  tribe  of  the  Tungusi,  and  whose  celebrity  has  arisen  from  their 
having  placed  a  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  China :  secondly  the  Moghuls 
or  Mungals,  including  Kalkas ,  Kalmuks,  and  Barats,  whom  we  may 
consider  as  occupying  a  middle  situation,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
partial  or  temporary  migrations :  and  thirdly  the  1  urks,  I.  urki,  or 
original  inhabitants  of  Turkistan,  who,  under  the  denominations  of 
Jagatai,  Kapchak,  Uzbek,  and  many  other,  occupy  generally  l  lie  west¬ 
ern  portion  of  upper  Asia.*  To  this  latter  class,  or  to  some  of  its 
branches,  and  particularly,  I  believe,  to  that  which  occupies  the  Kri- 
mea,  it  has  become  a  practice,  in  latter  times,  to  give  exclusively  the 
name  of  Tatars  ;  although  not  only  the  European  writers  of  all  nations, 
who  have  recorded  the  history  of  the  crusades,  but  likewise  the  Maho¬ 
metans  and  other  orientals,  employ  it  (or  Tartar)  in  the.  more  extensive 
acceptation.  By  Abu’lfeda,  in  his  “  Annales  Muslemici,”  the  subjects,  or 
those  who  composed  the  armies  of  Jenghiz-khan  and  his  successors,  are, 
in  every  instance,  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Tatars,  and  although  the 
words  “  Tatari  vel  Mogoli  ”  are  found  in  Adler’s  historical  index  to 
that  work,,  the  latter,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  does  not  occur  in  the 
text :  yet  it  will  not  be  contended  that  Jcngiz  was  Grand  khan  of  Tatars 
only,  or  of  those  who  spoke  dialects  of  the  Turki  language,  and  not  of 

Moghuls. 

•  «  They  (the  Uzbeks)'-  says  Mr.  Bphinstone  “  Tartary,  as  far  at  least  as  Khotm,  awl  pri-hap., 
•belong  to  that  great  division  of  the  human  race  “  as  far  as  Kamtkoarrum,  the  Kitizauki,  ami  inter 
“  which  is  known  inA«'a  by  the  name  of  Toorh,  “  tribes  beyond  the  Juxartos,  must  «f  the  iababi- 
“  and  th*  Mogul,  and  Mtmkoor,,  com-  “  tauts  of  Kipekak  and  Crimea,  Ihc  7b, „ and 

“  pose  what  we  call  the  Tartar  nation.  Each  of  «  the  ruling  nations  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
“  these  divisions  has  its  separate  language,  and  that  “  empires,  speak  Tourkee  as  Iheir  vernaeular  lan- 
»  “of  the  Toorks  is  widely  diflused  throughout  the  “  guage....It  is  thought  to  bn  spulieu  with  must 
“  west  of  Asia.  The  thicks,  the  natives  of  Chinese  «  purity  at  Fcrghamm."  Aeeouat  of  Cauteil,  p,  dfiS, 
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Moghuls .  The  fair  inference  is,  that  Abu’lfeda  considered  the  former  objectren^to 
as  a  general  and  not  a  specific  appellation.  Abu’lfaraj,  on  the  other  ™n!crr^,tar’ 
hand,  in  his  “  Historia  dynastiorum,”  employs  both  terms  convertibly 
and  indiscriminately,  in  speaking  of  the  same  people.* 

Those  who  maintain  that  the  Moghuls  (and  of  course  the  Manchus) 
are  not  Tartars  or  Tatars,  appear  to  rest  the  distinction  chiefly  on  the 
genealogical  work  of  Abu’lghazi,  who  informs  us  that  a  certain  prince 
named  Alanza-lchan,  fourth  in  descent  from  Turk,  the  son  of  Japhis, 
the  son  of  Noah,  had  two  sons,  twins,  of  whom  the  one  was  called 
Tatar  and  the  other  Mogull  or  Mung’l ;  and  that  these  twin  brothers 
became  the  parents  of  the  two  races  which  bear  their  respective  names. 

But  even  if  a  filiation  so  manifestly  invented,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
improbable  in  itself,  could  be  regarded  as  of  any  weight  in  establishing 
the  propriety  of  restricting  to  one  of  the  descendants  of  Turk  or  of 
Alanza-khan  the  appellation  of  Tatar,  it  would  be  counterbalanced,  so 
far  as  the  authority  of  this  writer  is  concerned,  by  other  passages  in  his 
book,  whence  treats  of  “  the  generations  of  the  Tatars  from  Mung'l- 
khan  to  Zingis-khan;  ”  and  in  fact  although  the  work  professes  to  be  a 
genealogical  history  of  the  people  so  named,  all  the  historical  part,  or 
that  alone  upon  which  any  sort  of  reliance  can  be  placed,  is  employed 
in  recording  the  actions  of  the  Moghul  conqueror,  his  sons,  and  grand¬ 
sons.  Abu’lghazi,  it  should  be  observed,  is  an  author  of  very  modem 
date,  having  composed  his  book,  as  he  acquaints  us,  in  the  year  1074<, 
of  the  hejrah,  answering  to  1668  of  our  era,  and  consequently  labours 
under  a  disadvantage  in  matters  of  tradition  proportioned  to  the  lapse 
of  time. 

g  g  It 

*  Iu  describing  the  circumstances  attending  the  “  etiamsi  concessa  foret,  chm  Tartarovmn  fraudem.  * 
surrender  of  the  city  of  Samarkand  (after  a  parley)  “  metuerent*. , .  Ill:  ergb  (sc.  deputati)  in  urbem 
to  the  forces  of  Jengfa~hhan,  he  uses  these  expres-  “  rerersi  portas  aperuevunt,  ingrcssiqueMoguleuses,”  , 
fiions  ;  te  Aiiis  sibi  securitatem  polliceri  non  ausis?  &c,  P.  29, 
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objections  to  It  may  be  conjectured,  indeed,  that  the  change  in  the  application  of 

M°wmdtar’  ttie  names  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Ottomans  or 
Osmanlis  of  Brusa  and  afterwards  of  Constantinople,  but  originally  front 
Turkistan,  having  acquired  preeminently,  with  the  historians  of  Europe, 
the  name  of  Turd  or  Turks,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  to  distinguish  the  original  tribes,  who  spoke  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  by  some  other  appellation,  and  accordingly  that  ol  lartar, 
which  had  been  given  to  all  the  hordes  from  the  eastern  ocean  to  the 
Euxine  sea,  was  gradually  confined  to  them;  and  this  has  the  more 
readily  taken  place,  because  these  Turin  tribes  (Uzbeks,  Krims,  &c.) 
were  the  only  description  of  Tartars  with  whom,  from  their  western 
situation,  the  .Christian  powers  have  had  any  transactions  since  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  with  the  exception  of  such  as  have  arisen  out 
of  the  Russian  conquest  of  Siberia,  i’rorn  these  considerations  it  will, 
I  think,  appear  that  the  proper  and  original  distinction  of  race  and 
language  was  between  Moghuls  and  Turks  of  Turkistan,  not.  between 
the  former  and  Tartars,  and  that  the  charge  brought  against  our  author 
of  an  erroneous  employment  of  the  latter  term  (and.  which  has  also  been 
objected  to  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Huns)  rests  only  upon  a 
modern  usage,  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  period  of  which  we  arc 
treating. 

Portraits  of  It  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  me  as  an  editor,  to  have  been 

Marco  Polo,  J  ° 

imaginary.  enabled  to  accompany  the  work  with  a  portrait  of  my  author,  could  any 
well  authenticated  original  have  been  discovered ;  but  my  inquiries  to 
that  effect  have  not  been  attended  with  success.  In  a  modern  publica¬ 
tion  at  Milan,  giving  an  account  of  the  lives  of  eminent  Italians,  we 
find,  it  is  true,  an  engraving  that  professes  to  be  a  likeness  of  Marco 
Polo.  It  exhibits  a  strongly  marked  character,  and  is  executed  in  a 
„  manner  so  creditable  to  the  artist,  that  I  should  gladly  have  persuaded 
myself  of  its  genuineness  and  employed  it  for  my  purpose.  It  was 

necessary, 
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necessary,  however,  to  investigate  the  authority  for  its  pretensions,  and  Portraits 
from  Signor  Morelli  of  Venice,  the  correctness  of  whose  information  is  un- imasiimiy 
questionable,  the  following  history  of  its  origin  has  been  communicated. 

In  the  year  1762,  the  grand  hall  of  the  Ducal  Palace  of  that  city, 
which  had  been  ornamented  with  paintings  on  canvas,  representing  the 
various  countries  and  seas,  that  had  been  the  scenes  of  Venetian  enter¬ 
prise,  underwent  a  repair.  The  superintendence  of  this  operation  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  person  named  Francisco  Griselini,  who  stood  high  in  reputa¬ 
tion  with  his  countrymen  for  his  literary  talents,  but  who  on  this  occasion 
appears  to  have  acted  in  contradiction  to  the  principles  of  good  sense  and 
good  taste.  Instead  of  refreshing  and  restoring  these  venerable  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  republic,  he  thought  proper  to 
replace  them  with  ornamented  charts  of  modern  geography,  and  to  add 
portraits  of  celebrated  Venetian  travellers  and  navigators,  depicted  from 
his  own  imagination.  Amongst  these  the  effigy  of  our  author  has  a 
place,  with  the  name  annexed ;  and  from  thence  the  Milanese  engraving 
has  been  copied,  without  any  scrupulous  examination  of  its  authenticity. 

It  is  further  stated  by  the  same  learned  person,  that  there  does  not  exist 
in  Venice  any  representation  of  this  celebrated  traveller,  that  can  lay 
claim  to  originality  or  antiquity ;  their  ancestors  having  been  indifferent 
to  memorials  of  this  nature,  so  interesting  to  the  moderns :  nor  does  the 
art  of  portrait-painting,  he  observes,  date  its  commencement  earlier 
than  the  fourteenth  century.  It  should  at  the  same  time  be  noticed  that 
we  find  a  portrait  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  the  German  version 
of  the  work ;  although  not  to  the  first.  There  is  little  probability, 
however,  that  an  original  painting  of  our  author,  unknown  to  his  own 
countrymen,  should  have  existed  amongst  foreigners,  or  that  the  pro¬ 
fessed  portrait  should  be  any  other  than  a  fabrication. 
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It  now  remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  several  manuscripts  and  printed  editions 
of  Marco  Polo’s  Travels  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  To  collate  and  criti¬ 
cally  compare  the  numerous  texts  would  boa  work  of  immense,  if  not  impracticable 
labour,  so  various  are  the  languages,  and  so  little  do  they  correspond  in  (oral, 
division,  and  quantity  of  matter,  although  by  no  means  discordant  in  substance  ; 
but  such  peculiarities  shall  be  adverted  to  as  distinguish  them  li  wiii,  m  -ono  to 
mark  their  connexion  with  each  other. 

The  subject  of  the  language  in  which  the  work  originally  appeared,  has  already 
been  discussed,  and  sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  establish  the  probability, 
at  least,  of  its  being  the  Venetian  dialect  of  Italian  or  native  tongue  of  the  author 
yet  as  the  oldest  existing  manuscripts  of  which  the  antiquity  is  well  ascertained,  ma¬ 
in  Latin  (into  which  language  the  Venetian  was  translated  at  an  early  period), 
it  shall  have  precedence  in  the  enumeration,  to  which,  on  other  accounts  also,  it 
has  a  just  claim. 

The  first  Latin  translation  appears  to  have  been  made  about  the  year  13‘2(>,  by  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  named  Francesco  l’ipino  of  Bologna,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  house  of  JPepuri ,  or  Pcpoli.  To  the  performance  of  this  task  he 
was  invited  by  the  Superiors  of  his  Order,  in  a  chapter  held  by  them  in  the  year 
1 215;  f  which  invitation  or  command,  and  the  motives  that  led  toil,  are  fully 
stated  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  which  commences  in  the  iblknving  maimer  : 
“  Incipit  liber  dornini  Marci  Pauli  de  Veneciis,  de  divisionibus  et  consuctudimbus 
“  orentalium regionum.  Librum  prudentis  lionorabilis  ac  fidelissinii  ( virij  dmuiai 
u  Marci  Pauli  de  Veneciis,  de  condicionibus  et  consuetudiuibus  oriontalium  rogio- 
“  num,  ah  eo  in  vulgari  fidelitcr  editum  et  conscription  :  compellor  ego  Crater 
cc  Franciscus  Pipinus  de  Bononia,  onlinis  Fratrum  Predicatorum  a  pleristpic  fra- 
“  tribus,  patribus  et  dominis  meis  veridica  et  fideli  translations  de.  vulgari  ad 
“  Latinum  reducere.  Ut  qui  amplius  Latino  quam  vulgari  delectantur  eloquio, 
“  necnon  ethii  qui  propter  linguarum  varietatem  omnimodam  aut  propter  diversi- 
<c  tatem  ideomatum  alterius  intelligere  omnino  aut  faciliter  nequeant,  aut  delecta- 
“  bilius  legant  seu  liberius  capiant....Ego  autem  eorum  obtemperans  jussitmi 
“  libri  ipsius  continenciam  iideliter  et  integraliter  ad  Latinum  planum  et  upturn 

“  transtuli 

according  to  tlio  opinion  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  in  citinir  case  it  was  during 
flic  lifetjjnc  of  our  author. 


Or  1302, 
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“  transtuli  quem  stylus  hujusmodi  libri  materia  requirebat.. . .  Liber  autem  iste  in  Latin  manu- 
“  tres  libros  dividitur,  qui  per  propria  capitula  distinguuntur.’’  scripts. 

Of  this  manuscript,  which  is  without  date,  a  few  copies  are  preserved  in  the 
public  libraries  of  different  parts  of  Europe.  That  one  which  belongs  to  the  royal 
Berlin  library  has  been  circumstantially  noticed  by  Andreas  Muller,  who  made  its 
readings  the  subject  of  comparison  with  another  Latin  text  which  he  republished. 

It  is  on  vellum  and  bound  up  along  with  other  tracts,  which  appear  to  him  to 
have  been  all  written  in  France,  at  a  very  early  period.  A  second  copy,  upon 
vellum  also,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Its  three  books  contain  respectively,  67, 

70,  and  50  chapters,  comprised  in  45  leaves  or  90  pages,  and  are  immediately 
followed,  in  the  same  codex,  by  the  work  of  Hayton  the  Armenian.  The  first 
chapter  commences  witli  the  words :  “  Tempore  quo  Balduinus  princeps  sceptrum 
“  Constautinopolis  imperii  gubernebat,  anno  s.  ab  iucarnatione  Domini  millessimo 
“  ccm?  liif  nobiles  et  honorabiles  prudentesque  germani  inclitaa  civitatis  Yene- 
“  ciarum  incola:  navem  propriam  diversis  opibus  et  mercimoniis  oneratam  com- 
“  muni  concordia  in  portu  Veneto  conscendentes,  proppero  vento  flante,  Deo  duce, 

“  Constantiuopolim  perrexerunt.”  The  work  concludes  with:  “Explicit  liber 
“  domini  Marci  Pauli  de  divisionibus  et  consuetudinibus  orientalium  regionum.” 

From  an  examination  of  the  character  and  other  criteria,  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  British 
Museum,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  pronounces  it  to 
have,  been  written  about  the  year  1400.  It  appears  also  in  the  grand  Catalogue 
of  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Royal  library  of  Paris.  A  copy  is  mentioned  by 
Philippus  Tomasinus,  in  his  account  of  the  Paduan  manuscripts,  as  being  at  that 
time  in  the  library  of  the  Canons  Lateran  of  S.  John  dcpres.  Another,  on  vellum, 
is  in  that  of  the  house  of  Este  (libraria  Eslense)  at  Milan.  Another,  that  had  be¬ 
longed  to  Lilius  Geraldus,  was  formerly  in  the  Bentivoglio  library  at  Ferrara. 

G.  E.  Lessing,  who  has  described  the  treasures  of  the  Ducal  library  at  Wolfen- 
hiittel,*  speaks  of  two  copies  there,  of  Pipino’s  version,  besides  a  third  Latin 
manuscript  of  the  1' ravels,  entirely  distinct  from  it,  as  well  as  from  the  translation 
published  by  Grynseus.  Of  the  former,,  the  one  is  on  vellum,  and  is  conjectured 
by  him  to  have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  the  other 
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on  paper,  and  supposed  to  be  a  century  later,  but  preferable,  lie  thinks,  in  many 
respects,  and  particularly  as  containing  a  chapter  that  describes  the  constitution  of 
the  Tartar  armies  (chap  xlviii.  of  Rook  I.  in  this  edition)  which  is  wanting  in  the 
copy  on  vellum.  In  Muller’s  edition  also,  as  ho  observes,  this  chapter  is  wanting  ; 
but  it  has  a  place  in  the  manuscript  of  Pipino  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well  m> 
in  the  printed  copies  ofthnt  library  and  of  the  library  belonging  to  Trim  Coll.  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  also  in  the  Italian  version  of  Ramtisio.  The  omission  of  it  by  some  tran¬ 
scribers  and  editors,  has  proceeded,  I  have  little  doubt,  from  its  be.iug  thought  too 
circumstantial  and  (erroneously  I  trust)  uninteresting. 

With  regard  to  the  third  Wolfonbiittcl  manuscript,  which  Lessings  pronounces  to 
bo  still  more  recent  than  the  second,  it  appears  from  llu;  extracts  be  has  luruished. 
to  be  rather  an  abstract  or  sketch  of  the  work,  than  a  copy  from  any  original ; 
and  although  in  some  few  iristances  the  proper  names  are  more  correct  (or,  perhaps, 
only  more  modern,  os'  Lay  as  for  Giazza  and  Am/  for  Ancon),  they  are,  in  gene- 
Cal,  at  least  as  much  corrupted  as  in  the  preceding  texts.  It  happens  indeed  that 
one  of  the  examples  given  of  additional  information  derived  from  this  manuscript, 
is  peculiarly  unfortunate  ;  namely,  that  the  emperor  Kubla'i  had  a  brolhvr  named 
Ambaga,  who  ruled  over  the  eastern  Tartars ;  this  being  meant  for  Ababa  or 
A'baga.  the  son  and  successor  of  Ilulagu,  and  who  was  consequently,  not  the 
brother  but  the  nephew  of  Kublai.  The  words  with  which  it  commences  are  : 
“.'Nbbiles  ef'di^cretus  ’♦iV'Dtn.  'Marcus  Pablo  de  Yenetiis  cum  xxvt.  anniseon- 
'li  tuiuis  iu  partibus  majoris  Asiffi  permanisset,  &c.”  Lessings  supposes  this  to 
'have  been  one  of  the  manuscripts  employed  by  llamusio  in  perfecting  the  text  of 
liis  translation.  Au  abstract  of  a  similar  naturo  is  found  in  Dublin  College 
library,  many  portions  of  which  have  been  obligingly  copied  for  me  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Barrett,  the  Vice  Provost  of  the  University.  It  begins  with  the 
'words:  “Nobiles  duo  germani,  civitatis  Vcnetiarum,  Nicholuus  et  Matlhwus, 
“  iiavem  ascendentes, .  &c.”  and  adheres  more  closely  to  the  text  than  the  manu- 
1  script  described  by  Lessings.  An  anonymous  Latin  version,  distinct  from  Pipino’s, 
is  alsb  mentioned  by  ApoStolo  Zeno,  from  the  “  Scriptores  Ordinis  Pmdicatoruiu” 
of  Echard,  t.  i.  p.  540.* 

Amongst 

*  "  Quanto  all'altro  interprete  Latino,  l’unica  “  nella  cui  Biblioleca  degli  scrittori  del  »uo  online 
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Amongst  tlie  books  which  made  their  appearance  in  the  period  between  the  in-  Latin  editions, 
vcntion  of  the  art  of  printing  and  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  one,  in 
small  quarto,  containing  the  Latin  text  ofPipino’s  version.  Of  this  there  is  a  copy 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  another  in  the  Dublin  College  library.  It  is  without 
date,  place,  or  name  of  the  printer,  but  in  the  opinion  of  persons  conversant 
with  early  typography,  it  was  printed  in  Rome  or  Veniee  between  the  yearB  1484 
and  1490.  It  commences  with  the  words :  “  In  nomine  domini  nostri  Ihsu  Christi 
“  iilii  Dei  vivi  et  veri  Amen :  Incipit  prologus  in  libro  domini  Marci  Pauli  de  Ve- 
“  neciis  de  consuetudinibus  et  condicionibus  orientalium  regionum ;  ”  and  then 
proceeds,  as  in  the  manuscript,  with  :  “  Librum  prudentis,  honorabilis,  ac  fide- 
“  Iis8imi  viri,  &c.”  but  styling  himself  “  ego  frater  Franciscus  Pepuri ,”  instead 
of  Pipino.  Both  have  the  same  number  of  books  and  chapters,  and  the  texts  in 
general  run  parallel,  although  with  some  occasional  differences  in  the  position  of 
words  in  the  Latin  construction,  as  well  as  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names. 

At  the  conclusion  we  find  the  words  :  “  Explicit  liber  domini  Marci  de  Veneciis. 

“  Deo  gracias.”  The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  is  followed  by  a  work  intitled ; 

“  Johannis  de  Monte  villa  (Mandeville)  Itinerarius  in  partes  Iherosolimitanas,  et 
“  in  ultoriores  transmarinas.”  In  the  unprinted  leaf  appears  an  accidental  date 
of  ownership,  “25  Octobris  1503.”.  The  copy  preserved  in  the  library  of  T .  C.  D. 
is  the  last  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  tracts,  marked  Bonaventuras  Dialogue, 
but  containing  also  amongst  others,  the  travels  of  John  dc  Mandeville.  They 
are  all  without  date,  and  appear  to  Dr.  Barrett  to  have  been  printed  at  the  same 
period  and  previously  to  the  year  1500.  At  the  end  of  the  tract  containing  our 
author’s  travels,  is  written  :  “  Iste  liber  constat  Thom®  Hackctt  vicario  de  Work- 
“  sopp hut  the  collection  belonged  to  the  library  of  tbe  venerable  Archbishop 
Usslier.  From  the  bibliographical  . catalogues  it  appears  that  the  book  is  also  found 
in  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna,  the  Royal  library  ofParis,  and  in  some  other  great 
collections ;  but  that  it  is  extremely  rare  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of. 
its  being  unknown,  not  only  to  Muller,  who,  speaking  of  Pipino’s  manuscript, 
h  ‘  says:- 

"  lie  danno  piu  che  liv.”  Annotazionl,  p.  272.  The 
preface  here  spoken  of  is  that  of  the  Sorenzo  ma¬ 
nuscript,  from  which  it  islikelytbis  Latin  version 
was  made.  4 


u  indiritta  ai  Priucipi  c  gran  signori  del  raondo,  cd 
“  e  affato  diversa  da  quella  di  Fra  Pipino,  e  piu 
u  conforme  al  codice  Soranzo,  anzi  nel  fiue  del  terzo 
“  c  ultimo  libro  si  stende  sino  al  numero  dilxiv 
i(  capitoli,  la  dove  i  comuni  voJgarizzamenti  non  ce 
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i.atin  editions,  says :  “  Hsec  ergd  prima  versio  erat,  sed  nunquam  typis  publicis  edita ;  ”  but  also 
to  Lessing,  who  tells  us  it  is  “  nocli  ungedrnckt,  und  nur  aus  den  Losarten  dcs 
«  Audi-.. Muller  bekannt  ist,”  “  still  unedited,  and  known  to  ub  only  by  the  read* 
«  ingsof  Muller.”*  On  the  subject  of  this  edition  it  is  proper  to  notice  a  mistake 
of  Meuselius,  who  in  his  Bibliotheca  Historica  (Vol.  i,  P.  ii,  p.  9.)  says :  “■  Luting 
“  Pauli  nostri  opus,  primiim,  quantum  scio,  prodiit  sine  loco  et  anno,  sasculo 
“  forte  decimo  quarto obviously  for  docimo  quinlo. t 
The  next  Latin  version,  made  with  better  taste  and  more  knowledge  ot  tlio  lan* 
guage  than  was  possessed  by  the  monk  of  Bologna,  is  that  which  appears  in  the 
Novas  Orbis,  of  Simon  Grynaeus,  but  which  is  said  by  M  uller  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  separately  (at  Basle)  before  [the  appearance  ol  the  latter  work.  It  was 
probably  executed  by  a  person  named  Joannes  liutiehius,  whom  Grymeus  em¬ 
ployed  to  prepare  the  matter  for  the  Noxus  Orbis ;  the  expence  of  which  was  de¬ 
frayed  by  Joannes  Herwagius.  Its  title  in  this  collection  is  :  “  Marci  Pauli  Vcncti 
“  de  regionibus  orientalibus,  libri  in.”  and  its  first  chapter  commences  with  the 
words:  “  Balduino  principc  inclyto  regni  Constantinopolitani  sceptra  tonente, 
“  anno  scilicet  ab  incarnatione  Domini  mcci.xix.  duo  viri  nobiles  et  prudentes, 
“  &c.”  |  This  celebrated  collection  of  travels  was  printed  at  Basle  and  at  Paris, 
in  1532,  and  again  at  Basle  in  1537  and  1555.  According  to  Foscarini  the  work 
Was  not  published  at  Basle  until  five  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Paris  edi¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  (which  is  imprbbable  in  itself),  ia  disproved  by  the  fast ;  for  although 
the  copy  in  my  own  possession  profcisses  to  be  printed  at  Paris,  my  friend  Mr. 

Musgrave, 
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Musgrave,  at  Lisbon,  gives  me  information  of  a  copy  in  the  Jesus  Convent  of  that  Latin  editions, 

city,  dated  Basili®,  apud  Io.  Hervagium,  annoMDXXxn.  As  Grynmus,  the  learned 

editor,  was  Greek  professor  at  Heidelberg  in  1523,  it  may  indeed  be  presumed 

that  the  Novus  Orbis  was  actually  printed  at  Basle,  in  his  vicinity,  and  that  for 

the  purpose  of  ostensible  publication  at  Paris  also,  an  alteration  was  made  in  the 

title.  In  the  orthography  of  proper  names  this  version  is  not  more  correct  than 

the  text  of  Pipino  ;  the  date  of  1269  is  stated  as  that  of  the  commencement  of  the 

first  journey,  when  in  reality  it  was  the  year  in  which  the  elder  Poli  returned  to 

the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  chapter  on  the  subject  of  constituting  the 

Tartar  armies  is  here  omitted.  The  text  throughout  is,  with  very  few  exceptions, 

much  less  circumstantial  than  that  of  Ramusio - “  Marci  Pauli  Veneti  Itinerari- 

e<  um,  seu  de  rebus  orientalibus  libri  iii  ”  (Chronico Hierosolymitano,  t.  ii.)  Reineri 
Reineccii.  Ilclmmstadii  1585, 4to.  1G02,  4to.  This  is  little  else  than  a  re-impression 
of  the  Basle  edition  in  a  different  form;  the  three  books  containing  the  same  num- 
berof  chapters,  and  each  beginning  and  ending  with  the  same  words.  In  amarginal 
note,  however,  the  date  of  1269,  at  the  commencement,  is  conjectured  to  be  a 

mistake  for  1259' - -  “  Marci  Pauli  Veneti,  historic!  fidelissimi  juxta  ac  prsestan- 

“  tissimi,  de  Regionibus  Orientalibus  libri  iii.  Cuin  cddice  manuscripto  bibliothecae 
£(  Electoralis  Brandenburgic®  collati,  exque  eo  adjectis  Notis  plurimdm  turn  sup- 
“  pleti  turn  illustrati.”  Cura  Andre®  Mulleri.  Colonias  Brand.  (Berlini)  1671, 

4to.  In  this  edition  likewise,  the  Basil  text  is  strictly  followed,  the  different  nu¬ 
meration  of  the  chapters  of  the  first  Book  being  merely  a  typographical  error  in 
the  latter.  The  editor,  who  was  himself  an  oriental  scholar,  has  added  to  liis  work 
(which  contnins  also  “  Haitlioni  Armcni  historiam  orientalem  ”)  some  instructive, 
although  pedantic,  dissertations  and  elaborate  indexes,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  collation  of  the  Berlin  manuscript;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  existence 
ofa  printed  edition  of  the  same  text  was  unknown  to  him.  He  seems  to  have  been 
unacquainted  also  with  any  other  Italian  version  than  that  of  Ramusio  ;  and  if  in 
fact  he  had  read  the  work,  he  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  help  he  might  have  de-  # 

rived  from  a  comparison  throughout  with  the  more  circumstantial  text  of  that  indus¬ 
trious  collector.*  In  the  orthography  of  proper  names  his  edition,  likewise,  is  not 
h  2  -  more 

*  Lessing  is  of  opinion  that  Mailer’s  knowledge  of  chas,  his  translator :  but  in  his  preface,  he  quotes  a 
ltamusio’s  text  was  only  through  t  lie  medium  of  Pur-  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Italian  version. 
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Latin  editions,  more  correct  titan  the  earlier  Latin,  and  in  other  respects  also,  he  has  done-  little 
or  nothing  towards  clearing  up  obscurities,  by  applying  to  them  the  lights  of  ra„. 
dera  knowledge.  But  such  was  not  his  object :  what  he  undertook  he  executed 
in  a  respectable  manner,  and  this,  the  latest  of  the  Latin  editions,  has  been  deser¬ 
vedly  held  in  much  estimation. 

Gcrijits!  manU"  Of  Italian  manuscripts,  whether  in  the  lingua  volgurr  or  less  cultivated  dialect* 
the  one  which  lays  claim  to  the  first  degree  of  antiquity,  is,  without  tfm, 

which  m  the  last  century  was  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  noble  Komm,  family 
of  Sorenao,  and  of  which  the  learned  Apostolo  Zeno  has  given  an  account.  He 
informs  us  that  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his  Amiolasimi,  or  almut  MM,  the 
manuscript  was  at  least  three  hundred  years  old,  which  would  carry  it  hack  to 
something  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  to  a  period  admit  iilly 
yearslater  than  the  age  assigned  to  the  Latin  manuscripts  that  have  been  described 
It  is  written  in  the  old  Venetian  dialect ;  is  divided  into  chapters,  hut  not  into 
Books;  and  is  partially  defective  at  the  end,  wanting  the  last  short  chapter  on 
the  subject  of  Russia,  and  a  small  part  of  that  on  the  Re-ion  of  Obscurity  Tin 
specimens  he  has  given  of  its  prologo  or  preface  (supposed  to  have  been  wniten  by 
Rustigido),  and  ofthe  conmfenceniont  of  the  work,  are  curious,  and  will  be  Ibund 
in  the  subjoined  note.*  In  the  latter  wc  find  the  name  of  the  Podesta,  who,  jolly 


«  prologo  ctel  libro  cTtfamatfo  de 


la  iuatizione  del  m 
(tori,  duclii,  marchcsi,  dionti,  c  kavalieri,  e*  tuta 
zente  quale  voletc  intender  o  olionossci  le  diverse 
glenemione  do  11  homeni  c  del  mondo,  leaete 
questo  libro,  in  lo  qual  trovcrcte  do  grandtadiul 
mirachoh  e  dlradtil,  do  p  Armenia  mazoro,  do 
Peiaia,  e  de  Turtaria,  e  do  moke  nitre  pmviiizie, 
aegoudo  chomo  nara,  c  avertaiueme  vo  dionterti, 
cliomo  mister  Mardio  Polo  zitadiu  do  Vencxia 
queste  tutto  chozso,  olio  eon  It  suo  oclti  cd  oredtio 
veteedaldiclahomoni  degni  (|i  M(,_  g.  che  ]u 
queato  quele  ohosse  dial  dito  vote,  metcrciu  cliomo 
chosse  vedude,  e  qude  die  lui  aid!,  cliomo  dto«o 
aldide,  addo  did  noslro  libro  min  dtonsonnnte'ul 
2aschniio  die  aldirtl,  hover  lezcrtl,  .fctooganne'll 

sapid  ei.dtd  tempo  d,e  Di„  dtreh 

Adam  ed  Eva,  qual  fo  el  prim„  homo  al  mon(Io 
fine  al  prezeute,  non  fo  mai  algun  Christian,  stt- 
raxmoj.tartai'O,  intliau,  over  homo  dc  ulguua  gicuc- 
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with  Baldwin,  governed  Constantinople  on  the  part  of  the  Republic,  and  which  Italian  maim. 

S“>P«- 

does  not  elsewhere  appear. 

In  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  amongst  the  Sloane  manuscripts,  there 
is  one  of  Marco  Polo,  bearing  the  date  of  1457,  which  may  be  thought  an  abbre¬ 
viated  transcript  of  the  preceding.  It  contains  thirty-nine  folio  leaves,  closely 
written  on  both  shies  of  the  paper,  in  double  columns,  and  is  in  perfect  condition, 
but  written  in  a  hand  so  extremely  difficult  to  read,  that  the  deciphering  a  portion 
of  it  for  my  use,  by  a  gentleman  at  the  Museum  to  whom  ancient  characters  are 
familiar,  was  attended  with  much  trouble  and  some  uncertainty  in  a  few  of  the 
words.*  Many  other  Italian  manuscript  copies  are  known  to  exist  in  different 
public  and  private  collections.  That  which  belongs  to  the  Accademici  della 
Crusca,  and  is  said  to  be  described  in  some  of  the  latter  editions  of  their 
dictionary,  professes  to  be  more  copious  and  complete  than  the  copies  used  by 

Ramusio ; 


“  Marclio,  c  sic-r  Mafio  Polo  suo  fratello,  clion  le 
“  lor  nicrchadantie  icra  vegumli  da  Vcniexia  a 
•'  Chonstanlimipoli,  cd  era  liohilissimi  merdiadauti 
“  e  omeui  dc  aotil  iiizcgni,  onde  li  vend  in  la  dita 
“  zitadc,  e  9tando  11  algoni  zoi-ni  li  vene  in  diuor  di 
“  voler  andar  nel  mar  mazore  per  dispensar  |e  lor 
“  incrchadantie  e  comprar  molti  zoicli,  e  fato  che 
iebe  el  pensaracuto  se  partirono  da  Chonstautino- 

«  ill  poclli  zorni  zonsse  a  Svtilaria  e  disuiontu  dela 

“  die  in  (piela  non  ncra  alguna  chussa  per  loro,  de- 
“  terinin!)  di  amlar  pin  avanti,  e  partissc  dela  dita 
“  Solaarla  c  diavalciii)  nioltc  zormuie,  die  lor  non 
“  trovh  difisna  nlgnna,  c  iuiahnonte  li  vcnc.  a  cha- 
“  pjtar  a  Brttcharchim  nua  zitadc,  la  ipuil  signori - 
“  zava  nna  parte  do  Tartar!,  &c."  It  is  evident 
that  tlic  name  of  the  prince,  Bariah-hlum ,  is  here 
mistaken  for  that  of  the  city. 

*  The  following  specimens  of  the  commencement 
and  of  tile  concluding  words  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
text  of  this  copy.  "  Marco  Polo,  Veueto,  digli 
“  Region!  Oriental!.  .  Qudli  che  dcsiderano  de  inten- 
“  dcr  lc  mrravigliose  cliosse  de  la  grande  armenia 
“  persaia  e  lartaria  ed  indie  odiversse  parte  del  raoor 
“  do,  legerano  questo  liliro  ed  intendcrano  quello 
“  che  il  nohol  zitadinoviuiziano  messer  MavchoPollo 


questo  libro  sia  deietevollc  c  veritavolle,  liuj  dire, 
mo  le  chosse  vezude  per  vezude  e  le  aldide  per  le 
aldide,  e  azo  chel  non  se  perdi  orore  e  die  le 
ehosse  se  dirauo  non  sia  lepntade  favolle,  e  da 

pradite  provinzie,  ue  mai  per  presento  ib  trovato 
homo  Latino  che  in  taute  e  ssi  diversse  parte  del 
mon do  fosse  chorno  lui,  lie  tanta  abillita  avesse  di 
vcderc  ed  intendcr  cd  audio,  per  i  prozessi  de  la 
vita  soa  pore  iutender  ed  judicare  quel  nohcl  zi- 
tadino  per  stato  de. . . .  inzeguo  per  o  die  si, . . .; 
signori  priuzipc  dove  cl  ctipito  e  fo  appressi  ato  ne 
i  quai  diti  luogi  d  stete  anj  xxv. . . .  cliomc  per  il 
dito  niesscr  Marclio  ncle  prisone  dc  Zciioa  fo  no- 
tade  e  sscritti  nci  amii  del  nostro  Signor  Ihsn 
Christo  MCCLXXXVIII : ”  (for  1208).  “  Nel  tempo 
die  Baldouino  era  impevadore  de  Chostantinopolli 
nel  1250  due  nobel  zitadini  Vencziaui,  zoe  messer 
Mafio  e  messer  Nicolo  Polo  fratelli  cliapitono  nel 
dito  luogo  de  Costantinopolli  con  le  lor  marclia- 
dantie,  e  erauo  liomeni  sapientissimi  et  deliberono 
de  andare  conle  lor  marcliadantie  in  mar  mazore 
per  guadagnare,  e  con  quelLo  montono  sopra  una 
nave.e  chapitano  in  Saliaiia.”  “  Esplizizit  liber 
Milionis  zivis  Veneziariim.  Questo  libro  scrisse 
Salvador  paxucj  del  1457.  Aviazo  de  haruti  patrop 
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an  manu-  Ramusio ;  but  these  assertions  of  superiority  often  prove,  upon  examination,  to 
be  tire  effect  of  partiality  to  a  supposed  exclusive  possession  or  discovery.  Paul 
Colomies,  for  instance,  says:  “  M.  Vossius  m’n  fait  voir  un  oxemplairo  des 
«  voyages  de  M.  P.  Vonitien,  in  8vo.  d’oncienno  edition,  contenant  plusieurs 
«  particularitez,  qui  no  sc  trouvent  point  dans  ceux  quo  Ramnusio  a  mis  dans 
«  son  recueil.”  Colomesii  Opera,  Hainburgi  170!),  4to.  p.  020.  Rut  this  boasted 
edition  could  bo  no  other  than  that  of  Pipino’s  version  (without  date),  which  has 
generally been  held  in  little  esteem,  excepting  for  its  rarity.* 
iiiau  edi-  The  earliest  printed  edition  in  the  Italian  language  is  that  of  Venice,  14.96',  in 
small  8vo.,the  character  of  which  is  remarkably  dictinct  and  purely  Roman.  The 
dialect  is  Venetian,  but  much  more  modern  than  that  of  the  Soitiizo  manuscript. 
The  words  of  the  title-page  are  :  “  Marco  Polo  da  Veniesia  de  le  meravcgliose 
“  cose  del  Hondo and  at  the  conclusion :  “  Fiuissc  lo  libro  dc  Marco  Polo  da 
“  Veniesia  de  le  meravegliose  cose  del  mondo.  Impresso  in  Veuctia  per  Zouunc 
“  Baptista  da  Sessa  Milanese  del  mccccxgvi.  a  di  xm.  del  niese  de  Junio 
“  regnando  lo  illustrissimo  Principe  Augustino  Barbadico  inclyto  I)uco  di  Vene- 
“  tia.”  Its  division  is  not  into  Books,  but  chapters  only,  of  which  the  last  is 
numbered  cxinn.  Immediately  following  the  title  is  a  preface  or  sort  of 
preliminary  chapter,  but  not  included  in  the  numeration,  beginning  with  the 
words :  “  Incomenza  el  libro  de  1c  meravelose  cose  del  mondo  le  quelle  ho 
-  •  “  trovato 

•  Some  brief  notice  of  suclt  unedited  manuscripts  “  loro  cdlzlouc,  apparteueva  gift  tempo  n  1'ietro  del 
occurs  in  the  following  passage  from  the  AnmtazUmi  “  Iticcio,  die  no  fu  il  primo  pussensoro,  e  ri  until 
of  ApostoIoZeno:  “  II  terzo  volgarizzamentoc  scritto  “  sopru,  clio  quel  codice  era  stato  scritto  di  m;um  di 
‘  in  buoua  favella  Toscana,  ullcgato  nclla  Crttsca  col  "  Michel?  Ormamii  aim  bisavulo  da  Into  di  madre, 
titolo  di  Slorta  dl  Marco  Polo  detto  Milionc ;  ca  "  il  (pmlc  era  morto  nel  1:11)!)."  The  render  will 


parer  del  Salviati  (Arvertlm.' 

12.),  fu  dettato  l'amio  12!)8.  Ma  quest'  auno  sa- 
rebbo  I’mmo  posteriore  a  qncllo  in  cui  il  Polo  avea 
scritto  il  sno  libro:  quest'  epoca  dell’  antorc  pub 
3sto  Latino  nel  volga- 
iadotto  il  Salviati  a 
crcderlo  pari  di  antichilft  al  tosto  origiuale.  Au- 


Vorlo,  non  solo  percbft  il  testo  veduto  dal  Salviati 
presso  Domenico  Mazzuoli,  detto  lo  Strailino,  vicu 
qualificnto  dalui  per  oltre  m odoantico  e  conetlo, 
benebd  mancaute  11  priucipio  e  la  due  ;  ma  perclie 
H  testo,  che  adducono  gli  Accademld  ncll’ultlma 


lib.  il,  cap.  probably  suspect  with  me  that  the  cxtmi 
also  spealis  of  “  t  in  Ondicc  a  pcmiu  del  Mi 


ilia  libreria  del 
Lettcrat.  Vencz.  p.  dlf>,  a.  2lil.  “  Ai 
Signor  Morclli,  in  a  letter  to  Air.  (in 
“  luin  bibiiotica  privata  posseggo  un  <a> 
“  priucipio  del  sccola  XVI?,  trascritui 

“  e  fra  i 


ii  auebe  qaesti  del  Polo,  «: 
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“  trovato  mi  Marco  Polo  da  Veniesia  e  maximamente  in  le  parte  de  Trabesonda  Kalian  edi- 
c<  erali  uno  homo  loqual  conduce vaquarantam  ilia  pernise,  &c.”  It  then  proceeds  tl0US' 
to  relate  a  very  childish  story  of  this  man  and  his  partridges,  that  has  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  travels  of  our  grave  author,  but  is  in  fact  the  first  chapter  of 
those  of  Friar  Oderic  of  Portenau.  Then  follows  this  short  introduction  to  the 
booh  :  i(  Qui  comenza  el  libro  de  Marcho  Polo  da  Veniesia  como  l’ando  cerchan- 
“  do  tutto  lo  levante  el  mezo  di  e  ponente  ele  condition  dele  provincie,  el  suo 
“  vivere  ei  soi  costumi  de  de  g-rado  in  grado.  Capitolo  I.  Quando  lo  grande  chan 
“  signor  de  tutti  li  Tartari  e  de  tutte  le  sue  provincie  e  regione  e  regni  zoe  de  una 
<c  gran  parte  del  mondo  liebe  iuteso  le  conditione  de  li  christiani,  monstro  in  lo 
“  viso  che  molto  li  piacessi,  e  disse  contra  ai.  li  soi  baroni  che  ello  voleva  mandar 
“  uno  suo  messo  over  ambasciador  a  miser  lo  Papa.”  In  this  abrupt  commence¬ 
ment  we  perceive  that  all  the  matter  relating  to  the  early  p  rt  of  the  journal  of  the 
elder  Poli  has  been  omitted,  and  that  the  subject  opens  with  their  audience  of  the 
Tartar  emperor  of  China.  The  publication  is  in  fact  no  more  than  a  popular 
abridgment  of  the  work,  calculated  to  surprise  and  amuse  an  ignorant  reader, 
whilst  it  had  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  travels  in  the  opinion  of  the  better  in¬ 
formed.  As  it  regards  the  history  of  early  typography,  the  edition  is  highly 
curious.  The  copy  now  before  me  belongs  to  the  collection  of  the  R.  H.  Thomas 
Grenville,  and  was,  with  much  difficulty,- procured  by  him  from.  Italy,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering-  the  present  work,  in  which  lie  has  taken  a  friendly  interest, 
more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  literary  world  and  more  creditable  to  its 
author.*  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  this  is  not  the  only  valuable  document 

with  which  his  kindness  has  been  the  means  of  furnishing  me.- . The  next 

edition  in  the  order  of  time  has  the  same  title,  with  a  slight  variation  of  ortho¬ 
graphy  :  “  Marco  Polo  da  Venesia  de  le  maraveliose  cose  del  Mondo;”  (over  a 

frontispiece 

»  The  extreme  rarity  of  this  tot  Italian  edition  "  trovato  in  ana  hiblioteca  di  Frati  soppressi.  E  per 
-will  appear  from  tlie  following  passage  in  a  letter  from  “  verith  asata  ora  da  me  ogni  diligenza,  ho  il  dispia- 
the  venerable  Siguor  Morelli,  dated  Venice  20  Feb.  “  cere  di  doverle  dire  clie  il  libro  non  si  trova  da  ac- 
1817 :  “  Tosto  die  mi  pervenne  la  riciiiesta  di  ac-  "  quistare,  ed  anzi  in  tutta  Venezia  non  se  ne  trova 
“  quistarli  li  Viaggi  di  Marco  Polo  in  volgave,  di  Ve-  “  altro  esemplare  che  il  suddetto.  Tnttavia  mi  ven- 
“  nezia  1490,  in  8vo.,  mi  sono  accorto  che  si  cerea  “  gono  date  spevanze  da  alcuni  che  lo  ricercano  al- 
“  un  libro  rarissimo,  il  quale  maneb  sempreanebe  in  “  trove  a  mia  raccomandazione.”  Fortunately  his 
“  questa  Imperiale  Biblioteca  sino  a  questi  ultiini  zealous  research  was  at  length  attended  with  success..  . 

*'  tempi,  ue‘  quali  ho  potuto  colIocaiTelo,  avendoio 
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Italian  edi-  frontispiece  representing  a  pilgrim) ;  and  at  the  conclusion,  the  words :  ,£  Impress^ 
“  la  presente  opera  per  el  venerabile  miser  pre  Batista  da  Farfengo,  nella  mugni- 
“  fica  cita  de  Bressa  (Brescia)  a  di  xx  December  mcccco.”  At  tlm  back  of  the  tit  le 
■we  read :  “  Tractato  delle  pin  maravoliose  coso  o  dellepiu  notabih-  die  si  rilrovanu 
“  nelle  parte  del  mondo :  rnlulle  c  rncollc  solto  brt  vilti  nel  pveseiito  rompnnli»  da! 
C£  strenuo  miser  Marco  Polo  Veneto,  &c.”  The  first  chapter  then  begins  :  -‘In 
“  Marco  Polo  Veneto  liavendo  cercliato  molte  e  diverse  parte  del  mondo  :  bo  tleli- 
“  berato’per  noticia  e  per  dcclaracion  de  molte  persons  cbi  lmno  piacer  de  simel  cosa 
“  notar  quelle  ill  questolibro:  e  primacome  fui  eomlitto  ne  la  Tartaria  dove  signore- 
f!  za  el  gran  can.  Equandolo  grande  Chan  signor  iletuttili  Tarlari. ,  .belie  introo 
“  See."  This  edition  also  is  so  scarce  as  not  to  lie  mentioned  in  any  of  (he  great, 
bibliographical  catalogues.  'The  copy  which  I  have  used  belongs  to  the  rolled  itm  of 
Mr.  Roge^VVilbraliam ,  by  whom  it  lias  been  obligingly  communicated  to  nu*.  With 
the  exception  of  the  introductory  passages,  it  is  almost  literally  the  same  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  of  1496;*  but  with  more  fairness  professes  itself  to  be  (what  the  other 
actually  is)  an  abbreviation  or  epitome,  not  a  transcript  or  version  of  the  work.  In 
point  of  typography  it  is  inferior.  It  equally  contains  one  hundred  and  fovly-four 

chapters. - Another  edition  in  smallSvo.,  to  which, hcingwilliout  date, its  proper 

place  connot  be  strictly  assigned,  lias  for  its  title:  “  Marco  Polo  Venetiano.  In  eui 
“  si  tratla  lemeravigliose  coso  del  mondo  per  lui  vcdute,  del  eoslmnc  di  varii  paesi, 
‘‘ .  &c."  After  an  address  from  the  printer  to  the  reader,  in  which  a  declaration  is 
made  of  the  genuineness  of  the  edition, t  it  proceeds  in  nearly  the  words  of  that  of 

1496, 

“  1>'>ro  Vmgoa  pm  limata  e  u  rsii  di  quel  die  f,-ce 
“  l’istcsso  Auttorc,  si  per  farvi  n  dirlc  sue  parole  i.v- 
“  tease  proccdute  ilallii  main  favdia  cnnut  per  mm 
“  volcr  con  altrc  parole  ferae  iimo  diiare  dm  It:  sue, 
“  disturber  I'uutuirila  di  Maim  I’olii  Venetiano,  ii- 
“  nel  descriver  i  paesi  per  Ini  veiluti,  <•  nel  nar- 
“  ravi  sincieramcnto  la  verita  non  hebbe  eeuaie  al  sun 
“  tempo,  pigiiatdo  per  csscr  upra  d’nii  tant'linmn, 

“  errori  espurgnto,  ed  in  migliiir  stampa  di  ipianti 


,  * At  the  beginning  of  chap,  cv,  on  the  subject  of 
reducing  the  city  of  Sianff-gang-Jit,  after  n  long  siege, 
by  means  of  engines  constructed  by  our  Italians,  we 
find  a  small  immaterial  diversity.  In  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  the  words  arc  :  ■“  Dapol  chc  lo  gran  chan 
“  aqulsta  la  provincia  de  Mavgi,  eertameutc  la  fu 
“  prisa  per  Industrie  de  miser  Nicole  o  Mafio 
“  e  Marco,  coroo  vediro,  I,o  capUanio  del  hoste 
scrisBO  nl  gran  chan  ehe  la  cita  non  so  posseva 
pigilar:  oudccl  se  turbo  molto  forte.”  In  the 
latter  it  is  said,  more  briefly:  “La  cita  de  ilattgi 
“  fa  accpiistada  per  industria  de  miser  N.e  M.e  ill. 
“  como  vediro.  Lo  capitano  de  lhostc  scrissu  &c.” 
In  both,  the  name  of  the  province  or  kingdom  is 

documents  upon  which  the  readers  of  those  days 
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1496,  gives  the  story  of  what  passed  at  Trabesonda  from  the  travels  of  Odericus, 
and  enters  upon  the  proper  subject  of  the  book,  in  the  same  abrupt  manner.  At 
the  conclusion  we  find :  “  In  Venetia  per  Mathio  Pagan,  in  Frezaria,  al  segno  della 
i!  Fede.”  It  is  printed  in  what  wo  call  the  Italic  character ;  and  belongs  also  to 
Mr.  Grenville’s  collection.  Besides  these,  the  following  editions,  equally  epi¬ 
tomes,  although  in  different  forms,  have  come,  more  or  less  directly,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge:  Venetia  1508,  fo.  (according  to  Muselius  and  Stuck,  but  8vo.  according  to 
Zeno)  ;  1553,  fo. :  Treviso  or  Trevigi,  1590,  fo.  mentioned  by  Bergeron  (Traite 
des  Tartares,  p.  53),  and  by  Pinkerton,  who  says  it  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  chapters,  contained  in  fifty-seven  leaves  :  Venetia,  1597,  8vo.  per  Marco 
Claseri :  Venetia  1611,  8vo.  noticed  by  Meuselias  :  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum, 
with  the  title  of  “  Marco  Polo  Venetiano  delle  Meraviglie  del  Mondo  perlui 
M  vodute;  di  nuovo  ristampato,  Venetie  e  poi  en  Trevigi,  1267”  (for  1627): 
small  8vo.  it  has  the  address  to  the  reader  that  appears  in  the  Venice  edition  with¬ 
out  date,  and  begins  with  the  spurious  chapter  respecting  Trabesonda :  lastly, 
an  edition  printed  at  Trevigi,  1672,  noticed  by  Foscarini. 

Whilst  these  abbreviated  copies  were  circulating,  and  from  time  to  time  reprinted 
with  all  their  imperfections,  that  valuable  work,  the  “  Raccolta  di  Navigation* et 
“  Viaggi”  of  Ramusio  (or  Rannusio  as  the  name  is  frequently  written  by  his 
countrymen)  made  its  appearance ;  in  the  second  volume  of  which  we  find  his 
version  of  our  author’s  travels,  under  the  title  of  “  Viaggi  di  Messer  Marco  Polo, 
“  gentilhuomo  Venetiano.”  It  is  preceded,  in  the  first  place,  by  his  own  preface, 
dated  in  1553,  containing  much  useful  information  respecting  the  traveller  and  his 
work;  secondly,  by  an  “  Espositione  ”  or  explanation  of  certain  words  at  the 
commencement,  that  respect  the  political  relationsof  Venice  with  Constantinople; 
thirdly,  a  “  Dichiaratione  ”  or  discourse  on  the  names  of  some  places  mentioned 
in  the  Travels,  with  an  account  of  the  rhubarb  plant ;  fourthly,  a  table  of  latitudes 
and  longitudes  from  Abu’lfeda ;  fifthly,  an  Index  to  the  matter  of  his  second 
volume  ;  sixthly,  an  abbreviated  translation  into  modern  Italian,  of  the  preface 
in  the  Venetian  dialect,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  person 
who  assisted  to  compose  the  work,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Sorcmzo  manuscript, 
with  the  date  of  1298 ;  and  seventhly,  a  similar  translation  of  the  preface  by  Pi - 
pino  to  his  Latin  version,  dated  in  1320.  This  version  of  Ramusio  is  divided,  as 
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in  the  Latin  copies,  into  three  Books,  which  are  subdivided  into  55  (should  be  56) 
79,  and  45  chapters ;  the  first  of  which  contains  the  whole  narrative  of  tire  travels 
(the  remainder  of  the  work  professing  to  be  descriptive),  and  commence!)  with  the 
words:  “  Dovete  adunque  sapere,  che  nol  tempo  di  Balduino  imperatoro  di  f'on- 
c<  stantinopoli :  dove  all’hora  soleva  stare  un  1’odesth  di  Venotia,  per  nomodi 
“  Messer  lo  Dose,  correndo  gli  anni  del  N.  S.  1250.  M.  Nicolo  Polo  padre  di  M. 
“  Marco,  &c.” 

We  are  not  directly  informed  by  Ramusio  from  what  specific  original  he  made 
his  Italian  version ;  but  as  he  was  persuaded  (however  erroneously)  of  the  work 
having  been  at  first  composed  in  Latin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  having  used 
a  copy  in  that  language  as  the  basis  of  his  perlbnnance.  lie  only  tolls  us  that  he 
availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  several  manuscripts  written  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before  his  time,  which  he  describes  as  being  much  more  full  and  correct  than 
the  editions  in  circulation.*  By  the  Accadcmici  della  Crusca  it  iB  indeed  asserted 
that  even  his  version  is  less  full  than  an  ancient  manuscript  in  their  possession  :  1ml 
had  they  thought  proper  to  give  the  whole  of  their  text  to  the  public,  it  might 
perhaps  be  found  that  the  merit  of  superior  fulness  belonged  only  to  certain  select¬ 
ed  passages.  Lessings  is  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  manuscripts  alluded  lo  by 
Ramusio  was  that  which  he  particularly  describes  as  the  third  of  Marco  Polo  in 
the  Wolfenbiittel  collection.  By  this  writer,  whq  has  shewn  much  acumen  in  his 
examination  of  several  of  the  texts,  a  distinguished  preference  is  given  to  the, 
Italian  of  that  venerable  editor, +  who  was  secretary  to  the  council  of  the  Decem¬ 
viri  of  Venice;  and  I  have  therefore  to  add  the  sanction  of  his  respectable  autho¬ 
rity  to  the  motives  assigned  in  a  former  part  of  this  Introduction  (p.  xxix)  for 
making  it  the  subject  of  my  own  translation.* 

A  manuscript  copy  in  old  French,  belonging  to  the  public  library  of  Berne  in 
Switzerland,  has  been  circumstantially  described  in  the  following  publication : 

“  Catalogus 

*  “  Hor  veduto  che  tante  particularity  al  tempo  +  See  p.  288, 290,  &e.  of  his  Zvvciter  Heytrar?. 

“  nostro  di  quella  parte  del  mondo  ai  scuoprono,  del-  J  The  following  are  tlie  editions  of  tlto  “  Naviga- 
“  laqual  ha  scritto  il  predetto  messer  Marco,  cosa  "  tionl  et  Viaggl  raecolte  da  Gio.  Untt.  Jtaimisio 
“  ragionevole  h!i  giudicato,  di  far  veuir  in  luce  il  sno  Vol.  I.  Vcuetia  1550,  1554,  1563  ed. 158h  «1.  4. 
“  libro  col  rnezo  di  divers!  eseroplari  scritti  gia  piu  1606,  *1613  cd.5.  Vdl.  II.  155!),  1565  ?  1574,  »1  S8ft, 
“  di  dngentoanni  (a  mio  giudicio)  perfettamente  cor-  1606.  Vol.  III.  1565,  1583,  *160(1,  1613  ?  Those 
“  retto,  ’et  dl  gran  lunga,  molto  piu  fideie  di  queilo  in  my  own  possession  are  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
“  che  fin  hora  si  i  letto.”  Prefatione,  p.  2.  He  aud  that  of  *1583  is  the  edition  from  which  the 
wrote  his  preface  in  1553,  and  died  in  1557,  translation  is  made. 
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i!  Catalogus  codicum  manuscriptorum  Bibliothecae  Bernenais,  annotationibus  cri-  French 
“  ticis  illustratus ;  addita  sunt  Excerpta  quamplurima  et  Praefatio,  curantel.R.  S'°n' 

“  Sinner,  Bibliotliecario.”  Bern®  1770,  Svo.  T.  ii.  p.  419.  “  Codex  rnembran. 

“  olim  Bongaraii :  nitidiasime  scriptus,  auro  et  picturis  ornatus.  Continet  ver- 
“  sionem  gallicam  Itinerum  variorum.  Ordo  autem  operum  iste  :  ”  1.  ‘  Le  Voi- 

‘  age  de  Marc  Pol  de  Venise.’  “  Prccfatio  operis  sic  habet.”*  “  Totum  Marci 
“  Pauli  Itinerarium  absolvitur,  in  nostro  codice,  capitibus  194,  pag-inis  vero  180, 

“  seu  foliis  90.  In  fine  legitur  :  ‘  Explicit  le  Roumman  du  Grant  Kaan  de  la 
“  1  grant  citd  de  Cambalut.’  Postea  h»c  leguntur  :  ”t 

i  2  If 


*  “  Pour  savoir  la  pure  yeritd  dea  diverges  regions 
du  monde  si  preuiies  cest  livre  si  trouveies  lea 
grandes  nierveilles  qui  aont  escriptcs  de  la  grant 
Ermettic  et  de  Perse  et  desTartas  ct  dcYudo  et 
de  maintes  luitfos  provinces  si  comme  notre  livre 
voua  contera  tout  par  ordre  dcs  quo  Messire  Mart1 
Pol  sages  ct  nobles  cytoicns  de  Venisu  racontc 
pour  ce  que  Illesvit.  Mais  anques  il  y  a  choses 
que  il  no  vit  pas  mais  il  enteudy  d’omtues  certains 
par  veiitd.  Et  pour  cc  mettrons  nous  les  choses 
veucs  pour  veucs  et  les  entcnducs  pour  enteudues, 
a  ce  que  nostro  livre  soit  vraye  et  veritable  sans 
nullc  mensonge.  Et  chasciui  qui  ce  livre  orra  ou 
lira  le  doye  croire  pour  ce  que  toutes  sont  choses 
veritables.  Car  jc  vous  fais  assavoir  qnc  puisque 
nostro  sire  dcaux  fist  Adiuu  le  premier  Pere  ne  fu 


Freres  se  partirent  de  Constantinoble  pour  en- 
eherchier  du  monde.”  ,f  II  fu  voirs  que  au  temps 
que  un  Balduiu  fu  Empereur  de  Coj  noble 
ce  fu  a  Mil  ccl.  ans  de  Crist.  Messire  Nicolaus 
Pol  qui  pere  Messire  Marc  estoit,  et  Messire  Male 
qui  frerc  Nicolaus  estoit.  Cos  deux  toes  cs- 


et  issisrent  daler  au  mar  majour  pour  gaignien 
Ila  acliestereut  pluaieurs  joyaux  et  se  partirent 
tie Constautinoble et alerent par  mer  en Soldaye” 
+  “  Vces  ci  le  livre  que  Monsr.  Thybault  Cheva¬ 
lier  Scigueur  deCcpoy,  que  Dieux  absoille,  requist 
que  il  cn  eust  la  copic  a  Messire  Marc  Pol  bour¬ 
geois  et  habitant  en  laeitfi  de  Yenisei  et  le  dlt 
Sire  Marc  Pol,  comme  tres  hounourable  ct  bi«n 
acoustumfi  en  plusieurs  regions  et  bien  morigi n6, 
et  lui  desirans  que  ce  qu’il  avoit  veu  fust  sceu  par 
Punivers  monde,  et  pour  I’onneur  et  reverence  de 
tres  excellent  et  puissant  Prince  Monseigneur 
Charles  fils  du  Roy  dc  France  et  Conte  de  Valois, 
baiJIa  et  domia  au  dessus  dit  Seigneur  de  Cepoy  la 

ct  moult  lui  estoit  ngreables,  quant  par  si  preudom- 
mc  estoit  uvauci&s  et  portds  es  nobles  parties  de 
France.  0c  laquella  copie  que  iedit  Messire  Tbi- 
bault  Sire  dc  Cepoy  apporta  en  France,  Messire 
Jeiian  qui  fut  son  aiiisn6  fils  ct  qui  est  Sire  de 
Cepoy  apris  son  deces,  bailla  la  premiere  copie  de 
ce  livre  que  oneques  fa  faite  puis  que  il  fu  aport&s 
cn  royaume  de  France  a  son  tr£s  chier  et  tris 
redoubtd  Seigneur  Monseigneur  de  Valois,  et 
depuis  en  a  il  donud  copie  a  ses  amis  qui  Pen  out 
requis.  Et  fu  celle  coppie  bailld  du  dit  Sire  Mare 
Pol  audit  Seigneur  de  Cepoy  quant  II  ala  a  Venise 
pour  Monseigneur  de  Valois  et.  pour  Madame 
PEmpereris  sa  femme  Vicaire  General  po.ur  euls- 
deux  en  toutes  les  parties  de  l’empire  de  Copstan-- 
tinoble.  Ce  fat  fait  l'an  de  .Pincarpation.  nostre 
Seigneur  Jhesucrist  1307,. au  mois  d'Aoust,’* 

Catherine,, 
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French  ver-  If  it  were  an  unquestionable  fact  that  M.  Thybault  tic  Cepoy,  about  the  year 
S1°”’  lSOT,  received  this  copy  from  the  hands  of  Marco  Pof&  himself,  in  order  to  its 

being  presented  to  Prince  Charles  of  Valois,  it  would  indeed  be  a  singular  curio¬ 
sity;  but  the  evidences,  or  rather  the  assertions  of  such  a  transaction,  are  not 
strong  enough  in  my  judgment,  to  countervail  its  obvious  improbability.  Whether 
the  language  of  the  manuscript,  although  old,  be  really  so  ancient  as  (lie  c<lm- 
raencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  a  point  to  be  determined  by  French 
antiquaries ;  but  we  niay  ask  on  what  grounds  it  can  be  supposed  that  our  Venetian 
should  have  had  in  his  possesion  a  French  copy  of  his  own  work,  in  which  it  is 
termed  a  roumman.  It  will  not  he  contended  that,  instead  of  Italian  or  Latin,  it 
was  originally  composed  in  that  language,  and  yet  wo  are  not  told,  in  the  pretiuv 
or  the  postcript,  by  whom,  or  under  what  circumstances,  the  translation  was 
made.*  Its  pretentions  to  originality  are  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  manuscript's 
containing  also  the  travels  of  Sir  John  MandoviUo  and  others;  and  upon  the 
whole  we  may  pronounco  it,  in  the  words  of  Jposlolo  Zeno,  “  anlko  art  unit  nit . 
“  ma  non  di  tanto."  By  comparing  the  words  of  its  preface  with  (he  specimen  of 
the' Italian  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  distinctly  dated  I4;’>7,  us  well  us 
with  that  of  the  Soratiso  manuscript,  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  Mho, 
the  reader  will  perceive  a  resemblance  between  them  so  striking,  as  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  one  of  them  must  have  been  translated  from  the  other  :  hut 
whether  the  Italian  was  a  version  from  the  French  or  vice  vcts/i,  is  a  question  of 
probabilities.  Sinner  remarks  a  similarity  between  the  text  of  the  Herne  copy 
and  that  of  Ramusio.  In  the  orthography  of  proper  names,  the  former  is  in 
general  more  corrupt. 

From  M.  LangRs,  who  has  charge  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Paris,  I  received  information  of  one  which  contains  Marco  Polo’s  travels,  ibuntl 


Catherine,  the  grandatighta'  of  Baldwin  II.  who 
was  dispossessed  in  1261  and  died  in  1274,  married 
Charles  of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King 
of  France,  and  conveyed  to  him  her  hereditary  rights. 
The  Sleur  Cepoy  appears  to  have  been  tire  adminis¬ 
trator  of  their  ideal  empire. 

*  It  is  stated,  indeed,  hy  M.  Malte-Brun,  “  gn’il 
“  s’en  trouve  dans  la  bibliothfcque  de  Berne  tine 
"  truductidn  franpaise  faite  en,1307,  par  le  che- 
’•  valler  Theobald  Cepoi.”  Prdcis  do  la  Gdographie 


Universelle,  t.  i.  p.  444.  But  this  intelligent  v 
appears  to  have  assumed  the  probability  for  the 
as  the  extracts  furnished  by  .Sinner  do  not  any  v 
assert  that  he  translated  tlx:  manuscript.  Tim  I, 
cd  geographical  work  of  M.  Maite-linm  l,as  but 
lately  reached  my  hands.  Had  I  been  so  f,u  tuim 
to  have  become  acquainted  with  iris  remarks  upo 
travels  of  Marco  Polo  at  an  earlier  period,  I  s|: 
have  derived  much  satisfaction  from  a  liberal  i 
parison  of  our  respective  ideas, 
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in  that  rich  collection,  written  in  old  French,  and  bearing  date  about  the  year  French  ver- 
1300;  offering  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most  obliging  manner  (for  whichl  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  acknowledgments)  to  obtain  for  me  every 
necessary  facility  for  my  becoming  acquainted  with  its  contents.  Some  untoward  , 

circumstances  however,  which  I  regret  extremely,  have  prevented  me  from  pro¬ 
curing  a  copy  or  any  further  knowledge  of  this  interesting  document,  and  I  am 
therefore  unable  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a  manuscript  hitherto  unknown  ;  a 
duplicate  of  that  described  by  Sinner,  with  which  it  agrees  in  such  circumstances 
as  have  been  mentioned  to  me ;  or,  possibly  (as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Paris 
Catalogue)  the  identical  codex  that,  in  the  year  1770,  belonged  to  the  public 
library  of  Berne. 

The  earliest  edition  in  the  French  language  is  that  which  was  printed  at  Paris  French  edi- 
in  the  year  1556,  with  the  title  of:  “  La  Description  geograpliique  des  provinces 
“  et  villes  plus  fameuses  de  1’Inde  Orientale,  incurs,  loix,  et  couatumes  des  ha- 
“  bitans  d’icelles,  mesement  de  ce  qui  est  soubz  la  domination  du  grand  Cham 
“  empereur  des  Tartares.  Par  Marc  Paule  gentilhomme  Venetien,  et.  nouvelle- 
K  ment  reduict  en  vulgaire  Francis.”  4 to.  This  translation  appears  to  have 
been  made  from  the  Latin  of  the  Novus  Orbia,  published  at  Basle  and  Paris  in 
1533,  and  is  divided  into  the  same  number  of  Books  and  chapters,  although  with 
some  mistakes  in  the  numeration.  The  first  chapter  commences  with  the  words  : 

“  Lorsque  Bauldoyn  prince  Chrestien  taut  fameux  et  renomme  tenoit  l’empire  de 
“  Constantinople,  assavoir  en  l’an  de  l’iucaruation  de  nostre  Saulveur  mil  deux 
“  cens  soixante  et  neuf,  deux  nobles  et  prudens  citoyens  de  Yenise,  extraictz  de 
“  la  noble  et  ancienne  lignees  des  Paules,  &c.”  The  work  is  contained  in  123 
double  pages,  exclusively  of  an  epistle  dedicatory,  a  preface,  and  a  concluding 
athertissement,  in  which  the  translator  expresses  his  opinion  that  a  part  of  the 
original  work  has  been  lost  The  copy  which  I  have  examined  belongs  to  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Roger  Jjfilbraham.  It  is  also  found  in  the  British  Museum, 

Bodleian,  and  other  public  libraries. 

Its  second  appearance  in  French  was  in  the  Collection  of  “  Voyages  faits  princi- 
“  palement  en  Asie,  par  Pierre  Bergeron a  la  Haye,  1735,  4to.  where  it  is 
intitled:  “  Les  Voiages  tris-curieux  et  fort  remarquables,  acbevees  par  toute 
“  l’Asie,  Tartarie,  &c.  commences  l’an  1252.  par  Marc  Paul,  Venitien,  historien 

“  recommandable 
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French  edi.  «■  recommandable  pour  sa  fidelite,”  &c.  In  this  publication  the  Latin  ediliou  of 
10  '  Muller,  in  1671,  although  not  mentioned  in  the  title,  is  strictly  followed,  and  a 
translation  is  also  given  of  the  valuable  preface  of  that  writer.  The  words  with 
which  it  commences  are  :  “  L’an  de  Jesus  Christ  15269,  sous  l’cmpiro  tlu  prince 
li  Baudoiu,  empereur  de  Constantinople,  deux  gcntilshommes  do  la  triK-illustre 
«  femille  des  Pauls  it  Venise,  &c.”  Upon  this  version  Rieharderie  (Bibl.  des 
Voyages)  remarks :  “  La  traduction  Fran§uisc  du  voyage  de  M.  P.  dans  la  re- 
“  cueil  de  Bergeron,  n’est  rien  moins  qu’eldganle,  et  quelquefois  nafirne  manque  de  ' 
«  fidelity.”  The  abstract  of  the  Travels  which  appears  in  «  L’Histoire  generale 
“  de  Voyages,”  together  with  the  notes,  (T.  ix.  of  the  Amsterdam  edition),  is 
translated  from  Astley’s  Collection  of  Voyages  (Vol.  iv). 

German  edi-  "We  are  not  informed  of  any  early  manuscripts  of  the  work  in  the  Gorman  lan¬ 
guage  or  other  Teutonic  dialects,  although  it  is  probable  that  auch  exist;  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  proud  distinction  of  having  given  to  the  world  the  first  printed 
edition,  indisputably  belongs  to  Germany.  It  came  from  the  press  of  F.  Creuss- 
ner,  at  Niirmberg,  in  the  year  1477,  and  begins  with  these  words  in  place  of  a  title  •- 
<c  Hie  hebt  sich  an  das  puch  des  edeln  Ritters  und  landt&rers  Marclio  Polo.  In 
“  demer  schreibt  diegrossen  wunderlichen  ding  dieser  welt.  Sundcrlichen  von 
“  den  grossen  kiinigen  und  keysern  die  da  herschcn  in  den  sclbigen  landen,  und 
“  von  iretn  volck  unAseiuer  geyvonheit  da  selbs.”  At  the  conclusion  it  is  said : 
“  Hre  endetsich  das  puuh  des  edeln  Ritters  und  landtfhrersz  Marcho  Polo,  das  do 
“  aagtvon  mangerley  wunder  der  landt  und  lewt,  und  wieer  die  selbigen  geschen 
“■  und  durch  faren  hat  von  dem  auffgang  piss  zu  dem  niedergang  der  sunnon, 
“  Seliglich.  Diss  hat  gedruckt  FricZ  Creiissner  zu  Nurmberg  nnch  Cristi  gepurdt 
e<  Tausent  vierhundert  und  im  siben  und  sibenezigte  iar.”  Tlu;  preface  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  sameas  those  which  belong  to  the  Soramo  manuscript  and  the  Italian 
of  the  British  Museum;*  from  which  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  orthogra- 
•  phy 

•  Tliefollowing  are  specimens  of  the  preface  and  uosers  schopffers  d’welt.  Ala  uns  dan  achreibt 
feat  chapter  of  the  German  version :  “  Allen  edeln  “  und  offenhart  der  cdel  jitter  herr  Marcho  l’olo, 
"  and  hochgeporn  fursten  freyen  grafen  rittern  und  “  nach  dem  ala  er  mit  seynen  augen  geachen  hat. 
“  inechten  zu  Iob  ™d  ern  allcn  edeln  und  reynen  “  Und  auch  mer  andre  ding  die  or  nicht  geschen 
“  herezen  die  da  willen  haben  au  versten  die  grossen  “hat,  abir  die  von  erbern  weysseu  louten  und 
“  wunder  dieser  welt,  die  nemen  ftir  sich  und  iesen  “  wirdigen  hem  vernnmen  hat.  Da  mit  unscr  puch 
"  rIas  puch,  darinnenir  vindt  die  grossen  wunder  “  gerceht  und  vou  eyneu  igliclien  ungcatroft  sey. 
lm<l  wunderliche  ding  und  werclt.des  almechtigen  «  Dar  ttmb  ncmet  die  gesehen  fur  die  gcschen,  mui 
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phy  of  proper  names  throughout,  (corrupt  as  they  are)  it  is  evident  that  the  trans-  German  eo¬ 
lation  was  made  from  an  Italian  rather  than  from  a  Latin  original.  It  is  described 
as  consisting  of  fifty-seven  leaves,  in  fo.  printed  in  whole  lines,  without  pagina¬ 
tion,  catch-words,  or  typographical  signatures. 

The  copies  of  this  first  edition  are  rare  in  the  highest  degree.  The  only  one 
distinctly  pointed  out  by  bibliographers  is  that  which  has  a  place  in  the  Imperial 
library  at  Vienna,  and  which,  during  the  last  occupation  of  the  Austrian  capital  by 
a  French  army,  had  been  convoyed  to  Paris,  but  in  consequence  of  ulterior  events, 
been  since  restored  to  its  former  situation.  The  impossibility  of  finding  a  copy  for 
sale,  after  much  research,  induced  Mr.  Grenville  (who  was  desirous  of  procuring 
one,  for  the  most  liberal  purpose)  to  apply,  through  his  Excellency  Lord  Stewart* 
the  British  ambassador,  for  permission  to  have  a  fac  simile  of  the  book,  in  manu¬ 
script  ;  which  was  graciously  accorded.  A  letter  from  the  Chev.  Scotti  states  the 
difficulty  that  attended  the  finding  a  person  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  character,  and  otherwise  qualified  to  make  a  copy,  in  which  the  same  ortho¬ 
graphy  and  same  abbreviations  should  be  observed,  “  et  qui  ne  differat  absolument 
“  ni  d’une  syllabe,  ni  d’une  virgule  de  ce  que  contenoit  l’original.”  The  work, 
however,  was  ably  and  handsomely  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Herr  B. 

Kopitar,  the  Director  of  the  library,  and  its  accuracy  is  attested  by  him  in  the  most 
authentic  form,  under  the  seal  of  the  establishment.*  This  curious  and  interesting 
copy  reached  England  and  was  deposited  in  my  hands,  in  the  month  of  October 

last; 


«  die  geliorte  fiir  die  gohorte.  Abcr  slclier  und 
“  warilch  ich  sprlclt  tmd  glaub,  eider  Adam  unset' 
*'  craten  rater  von  unserm  horn  Jhesu  Crieto  be- 
«  schaffen  ward  nye  keyn  mau  gcpom  ward,  der  in 
“  dyaer  welt  mer  gesehen  und  gcencbt  liab  dan 

“  grosson  wunder  und  gescheft  dea  almechtigen  gotz 
“  nich  verswigcn  und  verporgen  pleyben,  Ev  sie  bat 
“  wollen  offenbarn  tmd  lsunt  th£  aller  menig,  und 
“  auch  das  selireybcn  und  pringen  zu  eyner  ewigen 
“  gedechtmisz."  "  ley  den  zeite  des  bochgoborn 
“  hem  und  keyset's  genant  Baldouino  ein  keyser  der 
“  edeln  stat  Constantinopel  in  den  iaren-nach  Cristi 
“  gepurdt  tawsent  zweyhundert  und  funfzig  iar  Als 
“  ansz  fnrn  zu  Vcnedig  Nicbolo  Polo  des  vorgenan- 
“  ten  ritters  Marcho  Polo  vater,  tmd  Maffeo  Ni- 


“  cbolo  Polo  prnder,  die  zwen  priider  furnem  und 
“  weysz  man  warn  in  alien  sachen,  nit  minder  in 
“  kaufmanaobaez  dan  in  andern  dlngen,  ansz  zugen, 
"  nit  kautaanschacz  zu  treiben,  sunder  allein  zu 
“  sehen,  un  fremd  land  zu  suclien,  &c.”  la  the 
latter  part  of  this  sentence  the  word  allein,  only, 
seems  to  be  misplaced,  aud  the  sense  to  be,  that 
they  travelled  no  t  only  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
but’ for  the  sake  of  exploring  foreign  countries. 

*  «  Apographum  collatum  cum  prototypo,  quod 
“  in  Bibliotheca  Palatine  Vindobonensi  adseryatur  : 
“  illo  quidem  qui  descripsit,  rccitante  ex  prototypo, 
“  me  vero  hoc  apographum  inspectante.  Respondet 
“  pagina  paginae,  versui  versus,  et  syllaba  syllabic. 
“  Vindohona  die  29  August!  1817.  B.  Kopitar,  Bib- 
•  ‘  lioth.  PalatinsaVindob.  seriptor.”  B.  S, 
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last ;  at  which  time  the  greatest  part  of  the  present  edition  had  been  printed  ed¬ 
it  is  not  divided  into  Books,  nor  are  the  chapters  numbered,  but  they  amount  to 
eighty-one.  Its  text  is  in  general  more  circumstantial  than  that  of  other  versions, 
and  even,  in  several  instances,  than  Romusio’s ;  but  there  are  occasional  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  translator,  or  a  preceding  copyist,  having  introduced  words  of  his 
own,  without  marking  the  distinction ;  whilst  at  tho  same  time  there  art!  nume¬ 
rous  instances  of  omission  and  curtailment, *  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  the 
existence  of  this  German  version  should  have  escaped  the  research  of  so  diligent 
an  inquirer  as  Andreas  Miiller;  which  is  clearly  shown  by  bis  prcfacc.t— 


second 


■c  amongst  the  passages  that  np-  ns.  xit,  Persia,  VerteUuHc.  Xtv.  CMsum,  t  Ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  interpolated  :  m  the  first  chapter,  tidisttm  Larabo,  t'Mstam,  Utanh'b,  /.enni,  Xun- 
where  it  is  said,  that  u  no  persons  have  more  am*  char a t  Timochmn.  xv,  f.tmdi  nr  LuuU'u  f  Vfruuini, 
“  pie  opportunity  of  exploring  distant  countries  thun  Qrc%ia>,  Ghamandif  Rcobarlc,  CaraunOf,  Forinwn. 
“  merchants,  and  especially  the  Venetians  t”  in  the  Carino*,  AmtHam-Aelwmot.  xvi.  Crtna  or  Gmia, 
fourth,  where  Giassa  is  said  ‘c  to  lie  between  the  xvn,  Cobinnm,  Chunathamym,  xvm.  MidrKia, 
«  Holy  Land  and.  Turkey,  the  greater  part  of  the  Aland xix.  Akmcheru.  xx.  Sapnrghan,  lUihch, 
*<  country,  including  Dainasco,  Jhcriisaiem,  Gayer,  Tanicham,  Schasvni,  littlastina,  CuUimu\  xxt.  /,‘u  • 
*<  and  Alexandria,  being  in  possession  of  the  Soldan  lastia  or  Rahistimt,  liastra,  (Vcst/nu/r,  lirbr ,  (%i- 
**  of  Babylonia  j”  and  in  the  same  chapter,  that  son  xxu.  Lamarlhim  (Sauutrkatolj,  Caguthny. 
<*  Marcbo  was  by  the  Grand  Cham  of  Cathay,  creatud  x  1:111.  Churchun.  xxiv,  Cumul  or  CJutmui,  Mm- 
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second  edition  in  the  German  language  was  printed  in  the  year  1481,  atAugsburg,  German  cdi- 
‘  in  fo.  likewise;  not  separately,  but  at  the  end  of  a  romance  or  “  history  of  Duke 
“  Leuppold  and  his  son  Willialm,  of  Austria.”  The  whole  book  consists  of  133 
leaves.  On  the  reverse  of  the  74th  is  a  portrait  (wood-cut)  of  our  author,  which 
fills  the  page.  At  the  bottom  are  the  arms  of  Venice,  and  round  the  margin  or 
border,  the  name  and  quality  of  the  person  depicted.  On  the  first  page  of  the 
75th  leaf,  are  the  words :  “  Hie  hebt  sich  an  das  buch  des  edlen  ritters  und  laiidt- 
“  farers  Marcho  Polo ;  &c.”  This  is  immediately  followed  by  a  short  preface, 
and  then  by  the  Travels,  which  occupy  the  remaining  leaves.  At  the  conclusion 
are  the  words  :  “  Hie  endet  sich  herczog  Willialm  von  Osterreich,  und  das  buch 
“  des  edeln  ritters  und  landtfarers  Marcho  Polo,  das  da  sagt  von  mangerley  wun- 
“  der  der  land  und  leut,  &c.”  “  Diss  hat  gedruckt  Anthonius  Sorg  zu  Augspurg, 

“  nach  Christi  gepurt  tausend  vier  liundert  und  jm  nxxxi  jare.”  This  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  a  book  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  is  derived 
from  Panzers  Annalen,  where  it  is  said  that  a  complete  copy  is  found  in  the  “  Eb- 
“  nerische  bibliotliek,”  and  one  that  contains  the  Travels  only,  in  the  “  Solge- 


Another  German  version,  in  fo.  was  published  at  Strassburg,  in  1534,  by  Mi¬ 
chael  Herr.  This  has  no  connexion  with  the  preceding,  but  is  a  translation  made 
from  the  Latin  of  the  Novns  Orbis,  which  had  appeared  two  years  before.—  A 
version  equally  distinct  from  the  others,  was  made  from  the  Italian  of  Ramusio, 
by  Hieron.  Megiserus,  and  published  at  Altenburg  in  1609,  and  Leipzig  1611, 8vo,, 
with  the  following  title  :  “Marcus  Polus;  wabrhafte  Beschreibung  seiner  wun- 
“  derlichen  Reise  in  die  Tartarey,  zu  dpn  grossen  Can  von  Chatai  verrichtet.  Aus 
k  “  dem 

l v.Giansu,  Wanachys,  Cinghingui,  Elm  (Atani) .  mar,  Resmachoram,  lxxiii.  Simchoram.  ixxiv. 
lvi.  Singlml.  jlvii.  Qttisa i,  Chansu,  Sinisu .  ux.  Schorra.  I.XXV.  Madachaschar.  xxxvr.  Caroba- 
Quinslsu.  lx.  Fimtghui,  Chonoha,  Charzen,  Tin-  char  (Zanzibar),  Mabar,  Cesmatola,  Cianbai,  Mue- 
glati.  lx i.  India,  xxn.  Conpangjp,  Abatam,  f'as-  lxxvu.  Bassia,  Adamo  (Adel),  lxxvui.  Adti- 

samemi,  Cin.  i.xin ,  Zachon,  Ciahbay  or  Zianbai,  ?no  (Aden),.  Yserr.  lxxix.  Natichan.  lxxx.  Tar- 
Jam,  Schudar,  Chondut,  Lochay,  Pmtray,  Mai-  tarey.  txxxi .  Reyssen.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
tiuM,  Panthera,  Jana  men,  Passim,  Samaria,  although  the  work  is  rot  in  this  version  professedly 
Draghaiam,  Jambu,  Sanflir.  lxiv.  Noztuarau,  Ane-  divided  into  three  books,  the  distinction  is  evidently 
gaman.  lxv.  ZUanehc.  lxvi.  Schudar,  Churns,  marked,  both  at  the  end  of  the  first,  where  the 
Da/Ur,  Mabaar,  Giant,  S.  Thomas,  lxvii.  Marso,  words,  “  An  dem  endt  dieses  pucbs”  occur,  and  also 
Mabar.  lxvui.  Urbahar.  lxix.  Larr,  Abraiamin.  at  the  end  of  the  secoud,  where  the  subject  changes 
i.xx.  Capperum,  Mabar.  lxxi.  Cum  an  (Comar),  to  India. 

Miiibar.  lxxii.  Gaczurach,  C/tanna,  Karibao,  Se- 
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German  edi-  «  clem  Italianischen.”  Thus  it  appears  that  the  most  modern  of  the  German  edi  ¬ 
tors  who  published  in  their  own  language,  having  the  choice  of  two  versions  al  ¬ 
ready  made,  so  far  preferred  thatofltamusio  to  both,  ns  to  occasion  his  umU  rtakm^ 
a  new  translation  from  the  Italian.* 

Portuguese  1’he  literature  of  Portugal  boasts  an  edition  so  early  as  of  (he  year  loth/,  pub 
lished  at  Lisbon,  in  fo.  gothic  letter,  by  Valontim  Fernandez  Moruno,  a  German 
of  Moravia,  who  belonged  to  the  household  of  Loonor  or  Eleanor,  third  wile  ot 
D.  Manoel  king  of  Portugal,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  In  Ids  preface  he  gives 
the  reader  to  understand  that  it  was  translated  from  a  copy  of  Marco  Polo's  book 
(if  not  the  original  itself)  presented  by  the  government  of  Venire  to  the  Infante 
D.  Henrique,  when  he  visited  that  city  in  MRS.  Along  with  the  work  of  our  au¬ 
thor,  he  printed  two  others,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  title  summarily  given 
in  the  “  Catalogue  de  Santander  ”  “  Marco  Paulo  de  V  enezn  das  conditjones  <• 
“  custumes  das  gentes  e  das  terras  e  provincias  orientaes.  11  o  livro  de  Nyrolao 
“  Veneto.  O  trattado  da  carta  dehuu  genoves  das  ditas  terras.  Imprimido  per 
“  Valentym  Fernandez  Alcmaao.  Em  a  inuy  nobre  (,‘khule  de  Lyxlton.  Era  <le 
“  mil  e  quinbentos  e  clous  annos.  Aos  quatro  (lias  do  men  de  fevreyro.”  In  the 
“  Memories  de  Litteratura  Portuguese, ”  t.  viii.  p.  Mi,  it  is  termed  o bm  rurixsitmi , 
of  which  a  copy  is  preserved  in  the  lioyal  .Library.!-  instead,  however,  of  it^ 
being  translated,  as  Fernandez  presumed,  directly  from  the  original,  oral  least 
from  a  copy  of  the'briginal,-  if  is  clearly  no  other  than  a  translation  from  the  I^tin 
version  made  by  Pipino  of  Bologna,  in  the  year  1320,  and  consequently  1),  Hen- 
rique  himself  must  have  been  deceived  with  regard  fo  the  rarity,  although  not  ns 
to  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  Venetian  gill,  which,  as  we  have  scum,  was  nr- 


tc  Hieronymus  Megiserns  ex  Iialico,  quem  Raimi- 
“  sius  edWcrat  textu,  CIiorograpIiiamTartaruc  fecit, 
f<  ediditque  Lipsiae  anno  1011.”  This  would  seem 
to  relate  only  to  a  map  accompanying  tlic  work. 

+  Th-e  following  titles  to  different  parts  of  tlic 


work  have  been  obligingly  transcribed  for  me  by 


Mr.  Musgrave,  at  Lisbon.  “  Com^a-se  a  eplstola 
“  sobre  a  trattadapan  do  livro  de  Marco  Panto,  feita 
e<  per  Valentym  Fernandez  escudeyro  da  Eccelieu- 
“  tissiraa  Rainlia  Dona  Lyanor,  emlcren$ada  ao  sc- 
u  renissimo  e  invictissimo  Rey  e  Senhor  Horn  Ema- 


“  nud  o  lVunelm.rei 

"  Marco  Paulo.*'  ,f  S 
"  imitation  o  Marco 


heads  or  titles  of  all  the 
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companied  with  a  map.  This  is  to  be  inferred,  not  only  from  the  prologue  given  Portuguese 
by  Fernandez  as  that  “of  the  person  by  whom  the  work  was  translated  from  Ita¬ 
lian  into  Latin”  (which  Pipino  tells  us  he  did),  but  also,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  three  Books  being  divided  precisely  into  the  same  number  (67,  70,  and  50)  of 
chapters ;  as  well  as  from  the  agreement  in  the  titles  of  the  chapters  respectively. 

It  appears  likewise  to  be  extremely  probable  that  the  version  in  the  Novus  Orbis, 
upon  the  history  of  which  Grynaaus  has  observed  a  mysterious  silence,  and  which 
differs  in  phraseology  rather  than  in  matter,  from  the  earlier  Latin,  was  in  fact  a 
re-translation  in  J532,  from  this  Portuguese  edition  of  1502,  which,  from  its  sup¬ 
posed  connexion  with  the  maritime  discoveries  of  that  nation,  had  acquired  great 
celebrity.  I  am  not  informed  of  any  subsequent  edition  of  the  Travels  haying 
made  its  appearance  in  Portugal,  .  '  . 

In  Spanish  also  there  is  an  ancient  edition,  of  whicli  Meuselius  speaks  in  these  Spanish  edi- 
exaggerated  terms  :  “  Raritate  vero  ipsa  rarior  est  versio  Hispana,  hoc  ornata 
“  titulo :  ”  “  Marco  Polo  livro  de  las  cosas  marvillosas  que  vido  en  las  partes  ori- 
“  entales,  conviene  saber,  en  las  Indias,  Armenia,  Arabia,  Persia,  e  Tartaria, 

“  e  del  poder  del  Gran  Can,  y  otras  reys ;  con.  otro  Tradato  de  Micer  Poggio 
“  Florentino  e  trata  de  las  mesmas  tierras  y  islas.”  Sevilla  1520,  fo.  In  Stuck’s 
“  Verzeichnis  ”  the  title  of  the  same  book  is  given  with  some  variation  :  “  Libro 
“  delfamoso  (Marco)  Polo  Veneciano  de  las  cosas  maravillosas,  &c.”  Not  pos¬ 
sessing  any  extracts  or  further  description  of  the  work,  I  have  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining  with  what  earlier  version  it  is  connected  ;  but  in  treating  of  the  En¬ 
glish  editions,  we  shall  find  indirect  evidence  of  its  having  the  preface  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  earliest  Italian  copies,  and  consequently  of  its  being  a  translation  from 

that  language. - In  the  “  Epitome  de  la  Bibliotheca  oriental  y  occidental  ”  of 

Pifielo,  appears  the  following  imperfect  notice  of  what  is  probably  intended  for 
the  same  work,  although  the  dates  of  publication  do  not  exactly  accord:  “M. 

«  llodrigo  de  Santaella,  que  fueConfesorde  los  Reys  Catolicos,  Ar§obispo  de  Za,- 
“  ragoza,  tradujo  de  Italian©  esta  Historia  en  Castellana,  impreso  1518,  fo.  y  1529, 

“  fo.”  He  also  mentions  :  “  Epitome  de  la  historia  de  Marco  Paulo,  V eneto,  M.S. 

«  en  4to.,  estaba  en  la  libraria  del  Conde  de  Villaumbrosa,  segun  Pardo  Mal¬ 
es  donado  en  su  Catalogo ;  y  otra  con  el  titulo  de,  <  Epitome  de  la  historia  oriental,’ 

“  que  parece  el  memo.’  ”  P.  19.  He  has  likewise  a  brief  notice  of  a  translation 
k  2  '  in 
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Spanish  edj-  in  the  Catalan  language,  by  N.  Mercader  of  Barcelona.  For  tills  communicatiori- 
and  of  nmny  other  extracts  from  Portuguese  and  Spanish  writers,  I  am  indebted 

to  the  friendly  zeal  of  Mr.  Murdoch,  F.  li.  S. - In  the  library  of  the  convent  of 

•  Nossa  Senhora  das  Neceseidades,  at  Lisbon,  MS'.  Musgrave  found  another  .Spanish 

edition,  with  the  following  title :  “  Historia  do  las  grandezasy  cogas  imiravillosm, 
«  de  las  provincias  orieu talcs,  sacada  de  Marco  Paulo,  Veueto,  y  Imduzlda  do 
«  Latin  en  Romance,  y  afiadida  en  mnehas  paries  por  I).  Martin  (Abarca)  de 
«  Bolea  y  Castro.  En  (Jarago$a,  por  Angelo  Tauano,  ado  mdci.”  It  consists 
of  158  pages  in  12mo,  or  small  8vo,  It  is  divided  into  three  Books,  containing 
respectively,  66,  70,  and  60  chapters,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  version  in 
the  Novus  Orbis,  with  whieh  it  also  agrees  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names  ; 
but  from  the  title  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  an  abridgment  only, 

English  «!f-  The  earliest  English  edition  has  this  title :  “  The  most  noble  and  famous  travels 
“  of  Marcus  Paulus,  one  of  the  nobilitie  of  the  state  of  Venice,  in  the  East  partes 
44  of  the  world,  as  Armenia,  Persia,  Arabia,  Tartary,  with  many  other  kingdoms 
l(  and  provinces.  No  lesse  pleasant  than  profitable,  as  appeared)  by  the  Table 
“  or  Contents  of  this  Booke.  Most  necessary  for  all  sortes  of  persons,  and 
“  especially  for  travellers.  Translated  into  English.  At  London,  printed  by 
“  Ralph  Newberry,  anno.  1579.”  This  is  followed  by  a  dedication,  in  whieh  tins 
English  translator,  John  Frampton,  explains  his  motives  for  the  publication: 
theft  by  an  fntroductkwito  Coemographie,  written  by  Malstwr  Rothorigo  (who  was 
probably  the  Archbishop  of  Saragoza  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Spanish  edi- 
tions) :  and  also  by  a  table  of  contents,  to  135  chapters.  Wc  liuvo  then  a  loose 
translation  of  the  original  prologue,  beginning  with  the  words :  “  To  all  princes, 
K  lords,  kniglites,  and  all  other  persons  that  this  my  Booke  shall  see,  henre,  or 
“  reade,  health,  prosperitie,  and  pleasure.  In  thys  Booke  I  do  minde  to  give 
“  knowledge  of  strange  and  marvellous  things  of  the  world,  and  specially  of  the 
“  partes  of  Armenia,  &c.  and  of  many  other  provinces  and  countreys  which  shall 
“  be  declared  in  this  worke,  as  they  were  seen  by  me  Marcus  Paulus,  of  the 
«  noble  city  of  Venice:  and  that  which  T  saw  not,  I  declare  by  report  of  those 
“  that  were  wige,  discrete,  and  of  good  credite,  &c.”  In  this  the  reader  will 
perceive  a  resemblance. to  the  Venetian  prologue  of  the  Sorrmzo  manuscript.  It 
proceeds  to  say :  M  I  do  give  you  to  understand,  that  I  travelled  in  the  foresnyd 

“  provinces 
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c<  provinces.  ...the  space  of  sixe  and  twentie  yeares,  and  caused  them  to  he  written  English  edi- 
“  to  (by)  Mayster  U stacheo  of  Pisa,  the  yeare  of  our  Lotde  God  1298;  he  and  I  tl0U5‘ 

“  being  prisoners  in  Janua In  the  same  sentence,  divided  only  by  a  comma, 
it  then  enters  upon  the  subject  of  the  travels,  with  the  words  ;  “  raigning  in  Con- 
“  stantinople  the  emperoure  Baldouino,  and  in  his  time  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord, 

“  1250,  Nicholas  my  father,  and  Mapheo  my  uncle,  his  brother,  citizens  of 
“  Venice,  went  to  Constantinople  with  their  merchandises.”  At  the  conclusion 
of  what  professes  to  be  the  prologue,  but,  in  fact,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  occur 
the  words  :  “  Here  followeth  the  discourse  of  many  notable  and  strange  things, 

“  that  the  noble  and  worthy  M.  P.  of  the  citie  of  V.  did  see  in  the  Last  partes  of 
(e  the  world.”  There  is  no  division  into  Books.  After  chap.  135,  which  treats 
of  Rouseland,  follows  the  translation  of  another  tract  (from  the  travels  of  Nicolo 
di  Conti)  written  by  Poggio  Fiorentino  ;  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  form¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  first  Spanish  edition.  From  this  circumstance,  aS  well  as  from  the 
Introduction  by  Rothorigo  being  prefixed,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  copy  posses¬ 
sed  by  Frampton  (respecting  the  language  of  which  he  seems  to  have  affected 
silence)  was  no  other  than  the  Seville  edition  of  1520.  The  style  of  his  translation 
is  remarkably  rude  and  the  orthography  of  foreign  names  incorrect,  but  with 
regard  to  the  matter  of  the  text,  it  is  by  no  means  defective.  The  book  is  small 
4to.  gothic  letter,  and  contains  167  pages ;  but  at  page  132  the  travels  of  our 
author  are  concluded.  The  copies  are  extremely  rare.  That  which  I  have  used 
belongs  to  the  valuable  library  of  my  friend  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  P.R.  S.  (which  has 
been  to  me,  during  thirty-eight  years  of  my  life,  a  free  and  inexhaustible  source  of 
Information);  and  there  is  another  in  that  of  Mr.  Grenville ;  but  it  is  not  found  in  the 

British  Museum. - In  the  u  Pilgrimes  ”  of  Samuel  Purchas,  printed  in  London, 

1625,  fo.  vol.  iii,  p.  65,  we  find  a  second  English  version,  (the  former  being,  as  it 
would  seem,  unknown  to  him),  which,  after  an  address  to  the  reader,  begins  with: 

“  The  first  Booke  of  Marcus  Paulus  VenetuS,  or  Of  Master  Marco  Polo,  agentle- 
<  man  of  Venice,  his  voyages.”  “  In  the  time  of  Baldwin  emperour  of  Con- 
(i  stantinople,  where  usually  remayned  a  magistrate  of  Venice,  called  Messer  lo 

u  Dose, . 

*  These  twenty-six  years,  as^observed  "by  Purchas,  written.  To  the  time  of  his  return  to  iii 

crust  be  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  his  1295,  would  be  only  twenty-three,  or  at  mdst)  twenj- 
trayels,  in  1272,  to  the  year  in  which  his  book  was  ty-four  years. 
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English  edi-  «  Dose,  inthe  ycare  of  our  Lord  1250,  Master  Nicolo  Polo,  father  of  Master 
«  Marco,  and  M.  Maffio,  liis  brother,  noble,  honourable,  ami  wise  men  of  Venice. 
«  being  at  Constantinople  with  storo  of  merchandize,  kept  many  am  mints  togo- 
«  tber.”  This  translation,  Purchas  tells  us,  he  was  induced  to  prepare  from  the 
Italian  of  Ramusio,  after  trying  and  rejecting  one  which  Hakluyt  had  previously 
made  from  the  Latin  ;*  but  lie  has  taken  great  liberties  with  his  original,  nmi( 
amongst  other  instances,  in  liis  division  of  the  work,  not  into  Hooks  or  Chapters, 
but  into  x  sections,  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  the  subject.  Ol  these,  tin- 
first  Book  comprises  four,  the  second  four  also,  and  the  third  (boh  g  much  abbre  • 
viated),  the  remaining  two.  Having  already  (p.  xxx)  noticed  some  of  the  imper¬ 
fections  and  peculiarities  of  this  translation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  upon 
the  subject.  The  marginal  notes  contain  some  useful  explanations,  drawn  iiom 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,——  In  the  “  Navigantium  atque  Itincrautium  Hih- 
“  liotheca”  or  Collections  of  Voyages  and  Travels  by  J,  Harris,  cd.  V?.  17If> 
and  ed.  3.  1744,  with  additions  by  Campbell,  wo  have  :  “  The  curious  ami 
“  remarkable  voyages  and  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  a  gentleman  of  Venice, 
“  who  in  the  middle  of  the  xmth  century,  passed  through  a  great  part  of 
u  Asia,  all  the  dominions  of  the  Tartars,  and  returned  home  by  sea,  through  the 
“  islands  of  the  East-Indies.  Taken  chiefly  from  the  accurate  edition  of  Katnumo, 
“  compared  with  an  original  manuscript  in  his  Prussian  Majesty's  Library,  and 
“  with  most  ofthe  translations  hitherto  published.”  V.  i,  p.  698 — 625,  In  this  tilio 
more  is  professed  than  is  fulfilled  in  the  work,  which  is  nothing  more,  with  respoeb 
to  the  text,  than  the  obsolete  and  quaint  language  of  Purchas  modernised ;  without 
any  attempt  to  correct  his  errors  or  supply  his  defects,  by  reference  either  to  Italian 


*  The  words  which  Purchas  uses :  "  I  found  this 
“  booke  translated  hy  Master  Hakluyt  out  of  the 
“  Latin,”  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  an  En¬ 
glish  version  had  been  published  in  Hakluyt's  celebrat¬ 
ed  Collection,  and  by  some  bibliographers,  (Lessing, 
for  instance,  p.  289),  it  is  directly  asserted.  But  af¬ 
ter  diligent  search,  by  myself  and  some  literary  friends, 
I  can  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  such  a  translation  lias 
riot  appeared  in  print,  either  in  the  edition  which  lie 
published  in  1589,  i  vol,,  in  that  of  1598,  1599,  and 
1600,  iii  vols.,  or  ia  the  recent  edition  (1809)  in  v  vols. 
The  solutiou  of  this  difficulty,  or  seeming  contradic¬ 


tion,  is  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  arnmm  of  liis 
Life,  in  the  “  liiograpliia  Hrilniiiiiea,"  when-  it  is 
said  :  “  Hakluyt’s  remaining  collections,  whereof  he 
“  left  at  least  as  much  as  would  have  made  another 
“  volume  to  his  three,  fell  into  the  hands  »r  Mr.  Pur- 
“  clias,  will)  has  scattered  them,  or  parts  nt  them, 
“  about  hia  four  volumes,  after  his  irregular  ami  eur- 
“  tailed  or  contracted  manner.”  Mil  iv.  p.  tli’d. 
The  hitter  therefore  must  he  understood  to  speak,  not 
of  a  printed,  hut  of  a  manuscript  translation  of  tint 
Travels  hy  Hakluyt,  which,  upon  examination,  lie 
found  not  to  suit  liis  purpose. 
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or  Latin  originals;  but  with  the  addition  of  some  judicious  dissertation. -  English c<li- 

Another  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  on  a  methodised  plan,  published  in 
1747,  in  iv  vols.  4to.  by  Thomas  Astley,  but  said  to  have  been  compiled  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Green,  contains  (in  vol.  iv.  p.  580,  619)  a  detailed  abstract 
of  those  of  our  author,  with  many  short  but  apposite  notes,  lhat  shew  the  writer 
tiMiave  been  well  acquainted  with  his  subject.  Upon  the  information  furnished  by 
the  Venetian  traveller,  as  contrasted  with  the  relation  given  by  Rubruquis,  he  be¬ 
stows  much  general  commendation,  observing,  that  “  not  content  with  the  know- 
“  ledge  of  those  countries  he  had  seen,  he  enlarged  it  considerably  by  his  enqui- 
“  ries;  and  brought  home  informations  concerning  all  the  maritime  countries  of 
“  Asia  and  Africa,  from  Japan  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.”  Yet  in  the  sequel  he 
takes  a  different  view  of  the  travels ;  brings  together  every  objection  that  had' been 
urged  to  their  authenticity,  and  concludes  with  saying  :  “  It  would  be  no  difficult 
“  matter  for  a  person  who  had  conversed  much  with  travellers  into  those  parts  of 
“  the  world,  to  sit  down  and  write  a  much  better  relation  than  Polo  has  done ; 

“  notwithstanding  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  the  father  of  modern  discoveries, 

«  and  led  the  way  to  all  the  rest.”  Less  importance  would  have  attached  to  .these, 
opinions,  had  it  not  happened  that  (together  wtth  the  abstract  of  the  travels)  they 
were  immediately  transferred  to  the  French..  Collection  intitled,  <{  L’Histoire 
“  generale  des  Voyages,”  by  which  their  circulation  throughout  Europe  was 

much  extended. - Within  these  few  years  two  Collections  of  Travels,  of  arespec- 

able  description,  have  made  their  appearance,  both  of  which  contain  those  of  Marco 
Polo,  in  nearly  the  words  of  Campbell’s  edition  of  Harris.  One  of  these,  in  4to. 
is  by  Pinkerton,  and  the  other,  in  8vo.  by  Kerr,  whose  notes  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  History  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  North,  by  J.  Rh.  Forster. 

It  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  Dutch  edition  of  our  traveller’s  work,  which  was  Dutch  edi- 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1664,  in  4to.  gothic  letter,  99  pages,  besides  prefixa 
and  suffixa;  with  copper-plate  engravings..  Its  title  is  :  “  Marcus  Paulus  Vene- 
£<  tus  :  Reisen  en  Beschryving  der  Oostersche  Lantschappen,  &c.  Beneffens  de 
“  Historie  der  Oosterscbe  Lantschappen,  door  Haithon  van  Armenien  te  zamen 
“  gestelt.”  The  translation  was  made  by  J.  H.  Glazemaker,  from  the  Latin  of 
Reineccius  (which  is  itself  a  copy  of  the  Basle  version),  with  the  addition  of  f^vo 
chapters,  from  the  German ;  one  on  the  subject  of  the  military  constitution  of  the 
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Dutch edl-  Tartars,  ar^the  other  giving  an  account  of  the  Grand  khan’s  return  to  Kanbnlu, 

“°n'  "  after  his  battle  with  Nay  an;  both  of  winch  are  found  in  Ramusio.  The  copy  of 

this  hook  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  is  in  the  British  M  iwcuro . 
It  may  be  presumed  that  translations  of  the  work  have  also  been  made  into  the 
more  northern  languages  of  Europe,  but  they  have  not  come  to  my  knowledge. 


Conciiaion.  It  will,  I  fear,  be  thought  necessary  that  some  apology  should  be 
made  for  the  bulk  of  the  volume  now  offered  to  the  public,  which  has 
very  much  exceeded  any  calculation  that  could  have  been  formed  when 
the  translation  and  commentary  were  undertaken.  My  wish  lias  been 
to  confine  the  latter  within  narrower  limits ;  but  the  research  that  each 
point  demanded,  brought  to  light  materials  applicable  to  many  others, 
and  whatever  tended  to  illustration,  could  not  with  propriety  be  rejected 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  retrenchment,  A  separation  of  the  work  into 
two  volumes,  however  convenient  in  some  respects,  was  nearly  imprac¬ 
ticable,  with  any  thing  like  equality  in  the  division,  from  its  consisting 
of  three  Books,  of  which  the  second  is  longer  than  the  others.  That 
I  may  not  unnecessarily  increase  the  proverbial  evil,  I  shall  only  add, 
that  in  such*%  variety  of  matter  as  must  form  the  subject  of  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  Notes,  where  numerous  opinions  and  conjectures  are 
%  hazarded,  I  may  have  committed  mistakes  or  failed  to  impress  on  my 

'  reader  that  conviction  which  I  myself  have  felt;  and  in  either  case  I 
must  solicit  his  candid  indulgence. 
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CHAPTElt  I. 

'  '  '  SECTION  I. 

It  should  he  known  to  the  reader  that,  at  the  time  when  Baldwin  II.  BOOK  I., 
was  Emperor  of  Constantinople,1  where  a  magistrate  Representing  the  chTr  t. 
Doge  of  Venice  then  resided,2  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1250,3  Sect- 
Nicolo  Polo,  the  father  of  Marco,4  and  Maffio  (or  Matteo),  the 
brother  of  Nicolo,  Venetians  of  a  noble  family,5  respectable  and  well- 
informed  men,  arrived  at  that  city,  with  a  rich  cargo  of  merchandise.  . 
After  mature  deliberation  on  the  subject  of  their  proceedings,^  wgi 
determined,  as  the  measure  most  likely  to  improve  their  trading  capital, 
that  they  should  prosecute  their  voyage  into  the  Euxine  or  ^laglcjea^ 

With  this  view  they  made  purchases  of  many  fine  and  costly  jewels* 
and  taking  their  departure  from  Constantinople,  navigated  that  sea  to  a 
port  named  Soldadia,7.  from  whence  they .  travelled  by  land  until  they 
reached  the  court  of  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Western  Tartars,  named 
Barlmfi  who  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Bolgar  and  Assara?  and  had  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  civilised  princes  hitherto, 
known  amon^sjt;.theJtribes  of  Tartary.10  He  expressed  much  so&jsrac- 
tion  at  tlie  arrivafhof  these  travellers,  and  received  them  with  marks  of 
•  B  distinction. 
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BOOK  I.  distinction.  When  they  had  laid  before  him  the  jewels  they  brought 
CH“ with  them,  and  perceived  that  their  beauty  pleased  him,  they  courtc- 
Sect.i.  ously  presented  them  for  his  acceptance.  The  liberality  of  this  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  two  brothers,  struck  him  with  admiration ;  and 
being  unwilling  that  they  should  surpass  him  in  generosity,  he  not  only 
directed  double  'the  value  of  the  jewels  to  be  paid  to  them,  but  made 
■  them  in  addition“several  rich  presents. 

Having  resided  a  year  in  the  dominions  of  this  prince,  they'became 
desirous  of  revisiting  their  native  country,  but  were  impeded  by  the 
sudden  breaking  out  of  a  war  between  him  and  another  chief,  named 
Alait,  who  ruled  over  the  Eastern  Tartars.11  In  a  battle  that  ensued 
between  their  respective  armies,  the  latter  was  victorious,  and  the 
forces  of  Barka  experienced  a  signal  defeat.  The  roads,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  event,  being  rendered  unsafe  for ’travellers,  our  Vene¬ 
tians  could  not  attempt  to  return  by  the  way  they  came ;  and  it  was 
recommended  to  them,  as  the  only  practicable  mode  of  reaching 
Constantinople,  to  proceed  in  an  easterly  direction,  by  an  unfrequented 
•  route,  so  as  to  skirt  the  limits  of  Barin’ x  territories.  Accordingly  they 
made  their  way  to  a  town  named  Oukaka ,12  situated  on  the  coniines  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Western  Tartars.  Leaving  that  place,  and 
advdhcidgr  £stilT  turthbfi  of  the  four  rivers 

of  Paradise,  and  came  to  a  desert,  the  extent  of  which  was  seventeen 
days’  journey,  wherein  they  found  neither  town,  castle,  nor  any  sub- 
•  stantial  building,  but  only  Tartars  with  their  herds,  dwelling  in  tents 
on  the  plain.14  Having  passed  this  tract,  they  arrived  at  length  at  a 
well-built  city  called  Bokhara^  in  a  province  of  that  name,  belonging 
to  the  dominions  of  Persia,  but  governed  by  a  prince  whose  name  was 
Barak.[S 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  a  person  of  consequence  and  gifted 
with  eminent  talents,  made  his  appearance  at  Bokhara.  He  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  ambassador  from  Alaii  befeye  mentioned,  to  the  Grand  Khan, 
supreme  chief  of  all  the  Tartars,  named  Kublai  K  a  an,  17  whose  resi¬ 
dence  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  continent,  in  a  direction  between 
north-east  and  east.18  Not  having  ever  before  had  an  opportunity, 

although 
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although  he  wished  it,  of  seeing  any  natives  of  Italy, he  was  BOOK 
gratified  in  a  high  degree  at  meeting  and  conversing  with- our, travellers,  chaev 
who  had  now  become  proficients  in  the  Tartar  language ;  and  after  Sect' 1 
associating  with  them  for  several  days,  and  finding  their  manners  agree¬ 
able  to  him,  he  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  accompany  him  to 
the  presence  of  that  great  monarch,  who  would  be  pleased  by.  their 
appearance  at  his  court,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  visited  by  any  ■ 
person  from  their  country  j  adding  assurances  that  they  would  be 
honourably  received,  and  recompensed  with  many  gifts.  Convinced  as 
they  were  that  their  endeavours  to  return  homeward  would  expose 
them  to  the  most  imminent  risks,  they  consented  to  the,  offer,  and 
recommending  themselves  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  they  set 
out  on  their  journey  in  the  suite  of  the  ambassador,  attended  by  several 
Christian  servants  whom  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Venice. 

The  course  they  took  at  first  was  between  the  north-east  and  north, 
and  an  entire  year  was  consumed  before  they  were  enabled  to  reach  the 
imperial  residence,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  delays  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  snows  and  the  swelling  of  the  .rivers,  which  obliged  them 
to  halt  until  the  former  had  melted  and  the  floods  had  subsided, 

Many  tilings  worthy  of  admiration  were  observed  by  them  in  the 
progress  of  their  journey,  but  which  are  here  omitted,  as  they  will 
be  described  in  ( geographical )  order,  by  Marco  Polo,  in  the  sequel  of 
the  book.20 


'  NOTES. 

1.  Baldwin  II,  Count  of  Flanders  and  cousin  of  Louis  IX,  King  of  France, 
was  the  last  of  the  Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople.  His  reign  began  in  the 
year  1237,  and  he  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  the  Greek  emperor,  Michael 
Palseologus,  in  1261. 

2.  The  passage  which  in  Ramusio’s  text  is,  “dote  all'hora  soleva  stare  unPo-. 
“  desld  di  Venetia,  per  name  di  Messer  lo  Dose,"  and  upon  which  he  has  written  a 
particular  dissertation,  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Latin  versions ; 
being  deemed  superfluous,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  by  the  translators,  w^in 
many  other  instances  will  be  found  to  have  curtailed  the  original  work.  When, 
however,  the  nature  of  the  office  of  this  high  magistrate  or  substitute  for  the 
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BOOK  I.  Doge  of  Venice,  is  properly  understood,  the  words  will  be  thought  to  bear  more 
chap"  i  meaning  than  at  first  they  seen)  to  import. 

Sect.  I.  The  city  of  Constantinople  and  the  Greek  provinces  had  been  coiupu'rod,  in 
Notcs,  1204,  by  the  joint  arms  of  the  French  and  the  Venetians,  tin-  latter  of  whom 
were  commanded  by  their  Doge,  the  illustrious  Henry  Dundolo,  in  person. 
Upon  the  division  of  the  territory  and  the  immense  spoil  Unit  fell  into  their 
possession,  a  larger  share  (including  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  of  Lysippus) 
was  assigned  to  the  llcpublic  than  to  the  Emperor  elected  on  the  occasion,  and 
the  aged  Doge,  who  had  himself  declined  the  imperial  title,  but  accepted  that 
of  Prince  of  Romania,  maintained  an  independent  pirisdiutiou  over  three  parts 
out  of  eight,  of  the  city,  with  a  separate  tribunal  of  justice,  and  ended  his 
days  at  the  head  of  an  army  that  besieged  Adrianople.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  his  successors  in  the  high  office  of  chief  of  the  Republic,  wade  the  imperial 
city  their  place  of  residence.  “  The  doge,  a  slave  of  state,"  sajs  Gibbon, 
“  was  seldom  permitted  to  depart  from  the  helm  of  the  Republic;  but  his  place 
“  was  supplied  by  the  Bail  or  regent,  who  exercised  r  supremo  jurisdiction 
“  over  the  colony  of  yenetians.”  Vol.vi.  p.  178.  Such  was  the  Padrstii,  sometimes 
termed  Bailo ,  and  sometimes  Despolo,  whose  cotemporary  government  is  hen- 
spoken  of,  and  whose  political  importance,  in  the  tlu-n  degraded  state  of  the 
empire,  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  Baldwin ;  whilst  in  the  eyes  of  the  Polo 
family,  as  Venetian  citizens,  it  was  probably  much  greater,  Tlu*  mum-  of  the 
person  who  exercised  the  functions  at  the  time  of  tlu-ir  arrival,  is  said,  in  the  Surano 
manuscript,  to  have  been  Mirier  Ponte  do  Venit-xia,  and,  in  I -Ail,  when  the 
empire,  or  rather,  the  city,  was  reconquered  from  the  Latins,  the  Podtwlii  u  as  .Marco 
Gcaden^o«  ^  Sobaeipoii^y^r4hllipiei|^Q^^«i!@enimiiey.  who  lad  always  espoused 
the  Greek,  now  the  triumphant  cause,  were  established  in  Pera  or  Galata,  and  lmd 
also  their  Podestd,  but  not  upon  the  independent  footing  of  tlu-ir  rivals  during 
the  former  government;  for  although  indulged  in  the  use  of  their  own  laws  and 
magistrates,  they  held  that  suburb  only  as  a  fief,  and  their  chief,  before  ho.  entered 
on  bis  office,  was  obliged  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity. 

S.  There  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  this  date  of  1250  is  incorrect, 
and  that  in  copying  the  Roman  numerals,  the  units  may  have  been  inadver* 
tently  omitted.  In  the  manuscript  of  which  there  are  copies  in  the  British 
Museum  and  Berlin  libraries,  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  is  placed  in 
1252,  and  some  of  the  events  related  in  the  sequel  render  it  evident  that  the 
departure,  at  least,  of  our  travellers  from  Constantinople,  must  have  been 
some  years  later  than  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  probably  not  sooner 
than  1255.  How  long  they  were  detained  in  that  city  is  not. stated  ;  but  upon 
any  calculation  of  the  period  of  their  arrival  or  departure,  it  is  surprising  that 
Grynaeus,  the  editor  of  the  Basle  and  Paris  edition  of  1552,  and  after  him  the 

learned 
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learned  Muller  and  Bergeron,  should,  notwithstanding  the  anachronism,  intro-  BOOK  I. 
duce  into  their  texts  the  date  of  1269,  which  was  eight  years  after  the  expulsion  chIp"  I 
of  the  Emperor  Baldwin,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  year  in  which  they  returned  to  sect,  i, 
Syria  from  their  first  Tartarian  journey. 

4.  Marco  Por.o,  the  author  of  the  present  work,  was  not  yet  born  when  this 
previous  journey  was  undertaken,  (as  will  hereafter  appear,)  and  he  could  have 
learned  the  circumstances  only  from  the  mouths  of  his  father  and  uncle.  In  the 
second  journey  he  accompanied  them,  and  his  celebrity,  it  may  be  observed,  has 
left  that  of  his  fellow  travellers  in  the  back  ground ;  for  the  merit  of  originality 
will  ever  attach,  not  to  the  mere  spectator  of  new  countries,  or  the  conteroplator 
of  scientific  improvements,  but  to  the  man  who  first  makes  known  to  the  world 
his  discoveries  or  his  inventions. 

5.  The  prosperity,  riches,  and  political  importance  of  the  state  of  Venice, 
having  arisen  entirely  from  its  commerce,  the  profession  of  a  merchant  was  there 
held  in  the  highest  degree  of  estimation,  and  its  nobles  were  amongst  the  most 
enterprising  of  its  adventurers  in  foreign  trade.  To  this  illustrious  state  might 
have  been  applied  the  proud  character  drawn  by  Isaiah  of  the  ancient  Tyre,  which 
he  describes  as  “  the  crowning  city,  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose  traffickers 
“  are  the  honourable  of  the  earth.” 

*  ' 

6.  It  may  seem  inconsistent  that  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  so  greatly  inferior  in 
size  to  the  Mediterranean,  should  here  be  termed  Mar  Maggiore,  or  Mar  Manor, 
as  we  find  it  in  ancient  Italian  maps ;  but  the  appellation  is  obviously  derived 
from  a  comparison  with  the  smaller  sea  of  Marmora  or  Propontis,  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  Constantinople  being  situated  between  these  two,  the  navigators 
who  frequented  that  city  might  properly  term  them  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
seas,  without  reference  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  body  of  which  they  are 
separated  by  the  Ionian  Archipelago.  “  We  entered  the  sea  of  Pontus,”  says 
William  de  Rubruquis,  “  which  the  Bulgarians  term  the  Great  Sea.”  Purchas, 

Vol.  iii.  p.  1.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mediterranean  was  called  by  the  Jews  the 
Great  Sea,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  lake  of  Jericho  or  Dead  Sea. 

7.  Soldaia,  (of  which,  Soldadaia,  in  Ramusio’s  text  and  that  of  the  Basle  edition, 
and  Saldada  of  the  earlier  Latin,  are  corruptions)  was  the  name  given  in  the  middle 
ages  to  the  place  (the  Tauro-Scythian  port  of  the  ancients)  now  called  Sudak, 
situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Crimea  or  Tauric  Chersonesus.  The 
name  of  Soldaia  appears  in  the  maps  annexed  to  an  edition  of  Ptolemy  published 
at  Venice  in  1652  ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  travels  of  Willfam  de 
Rubruquis,  its  position  with  respect  to  Sinope,  on  the  southern  and  opposite  coast 

of 
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BOOK  I.  of  the  Euxine,  is  described  in  these  words  :  (c  About  the  midst  of  the  said  province 
CHAP  I  “  towards  the  south,  as  it  were  upon  a  sharp  angle  or  point,  standeth  a  city  called 
Sect.'h  “  Soldaia,  directly  against  Synopolis.  And  there  doe  all  the  Turkic  merchants, 

Notes.  “  which  traffique  into  the  north  countries,  in  their  journey  outward,  arrive,  and 

“  as  they  return  homeward  also  from  Russia  and  the  said  northern  regions,  into 
'  “  Turkie.”  Purchas,  Vol.  iii.  p.2.  It  should  he  observed  that  by  Turkic  is 

here  meant  Asia  Minor,  then  chiefly  possessed  by  the  Seljuks  or  Turkoman 
Tartars;  as  will  hereafter  be  more  particularly  shewn.  In  modern  geography 
the  name  of  Soldaia  has  disappeared,  but  Ellis,  in  the  Memoir  to  his  valuable  map 
of  the  countries  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  speaks  of  it  as  the  modem 
Sudak,  and  Bus  clung  also  mentions,  that  in  the  eleventh  century  the.  town  of 
Sugdaia  or  Soldaia,  now  Sudak,  became  of  so  much  commercial  importance,  that 
the  possessions  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  Crimea  thence  acquired  the  appellation 
of  Sugdia,  Sugdania,  and  Soldania.  It  has  been  judged  the  more  necessary  to 
establish  this  identity  upon  certain  grounds,  because  in  the  Latin  versions  of  out- 
author  Soldadia  is  termed  a  city  of  Armenia ;  a  mistake  that  must  have  tended 
considerably  to  embarrass  tbe  relation. 

8.  This  Tartar  prince  is  usually  named  Berekr,  the  successor,  and  said  to  he 

tlic^brother  of  Batu,  the  son  of  Tuslii,  eldest  son  of  Jcngk-khan ;  who  inherited,  as 
his  portion  of  the  dominions  of  his  grandfather  (although  not  in  full  sovereignty), 
the  western  countries  of  Kapchak  or  Kiprhak,  Allan,  Russ-,  ami  Bidgttr,  mid 
died  in  1256.  “  Apros  la  mort  de  Batou-cau,”  says  Petis  de  la  Croix,  “  Bark,'- 
u  can,  son  frdre,  lui  succcda,  et  se  fit  Mahometan.  11  cut  une  saiiglanle  guerre 
“  eontre  Hulacou,  fils  de  Tuli. . . . .  .Eofin  apr&  dix  ann6es  de  rftgne,  il  mourut 
“  1266.”  Hist,  du  grand  Gengizcan,  p.  498.  See  also  Hist.  Gdner.  des  Huns, 

Livre  xviii.  p.  341.  .By  Abulfeda,  however,  he  is  named  Barkah  iHj  ,  and  called 
the  grandson  of  Tuslii  (or  Dushi  as  he  writes  it) ;  implying  that  he  was  the 

son,  not  the  brother  of  Balu.  His  death  is  placed  in  1260.  If  bis  reign  com¬ 
menced  in  1256,  it  proves  that  the  brothers  of  the  Polo  family  could  not  have  taken 
their  departure  from  Constantinople  earlier  than  1255;  unless  upon  the  suppo¬ 
sition,  not  in  itself  improbable,  that  he  was  a  powerful  prince,  at  the  head  of  a 
distinct  ordu,  camp,  or  horde,  previously  to  Batu’s  death. 

9.  The  Bolgar,  Bulgar,  or  Bulghar,  here  spoken  of,  is  not  to  he  confounded 
with  the  province  of  Bulgaria  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube.  The  former  is  the 
name  of  a  town  and  an  extensive  district  in  Tartary,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Wolga,  and  now  inhabited  by  the  Bashkirs.  It  is  sometimes  distinguished  from 
the  latter,  by  the  appellation  of  the  Greater  Bulgaria.  “  Bolar,”  says  Abulfedn, 
“  Arabibus  Bolgar  dicta,  urbs  in  extrema  habitabili  septentrionali,  baud  procul 
“.aripa  T  Atoli  (Wolgaj),  in  continente  septentrionali  orientali  ct  cadem  cum 

“  Sarai, 
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“  Sarai,  a  qua  distat  plus  viginti  diaetis.”  Geographia  (Biisching)  p.  265.  Assam  ROOK  I. 
is  the  city  of  Sarai,  with  the  definitive  article  prefixed.  ££  Sarai,”  says  the  r 

same  geographer,  “  urbs  magna,  sedes  regia  Tartarorum . Apud  earn  fluit  Sec  j 

“  fluvius  ol  Atol. ....  .Ad  ejus  ripam  septentrionalem  orientalem  est  ilia  urbs  No(es 

£(  Sarai,  ct  est  emporium  magnum  pro  raercatoribus  et  mancipiis  Turcicis.”  Ib. 
u  Sara,”  says  J.  Rh.  Forster,  “  is  undoubtedly  the  town  of  Sarai/,  situated  on 
“  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Wolga,  or  Achtuba.  The  Astrachan  mentioned  by 
“  Balducci  Pegoletti,  was  not  on  the  same  spot  where  that  town  stands  now,  but 
“  the  ancient  Astrachan  was  demolished  together  with  Sarai/  by  the  emperor 
££  Timur,  in  the  winter  of  1395.  The  old  town  of  Sarai/  was  pretty  near  the 
“  ancient  Astrachan.”  Voy.  and  Disc,  in  the  North,  p.  151. 

10.  De  Guignes,  speaking  of  BereJce  or  BarJcah,  says,  “  Son  nom  devint  si 
“  ccldbre  dans  ces  pays,  qu’on  les  a  appellds  depuis  Descht-Berekd,  c’est  k  dire, 

££  les  plaines  de  Bereke.  II  avoit  fait  construire  Serai  sur  un  des  bras  du  fleuve 
££  Etel  ou  Volga;  et  cette  ville  etoit  devenue  trds-grande  et  tres-peuplee ;  les 
“  savans  les  plus  celdbres  qui  s’y  rendoient  de  toutes  parts  pour  contribuer  a  po- 
“  licer  ces  peuples  grossiers  et  barbares,  y  recevoient  de  grands  recompenses  de  la 
“  part  du  Khan.”  Liv.  xviii.  p.  343.  These  encomiums  justify  the  advantageous 
idea  formed  of  his  character  by  the  two  Venetians.  ^ 

11.  These  Eastern  Tartars,  as  they  are  relatively  termed,  but  whose  country 
extended  no  further  to  the  east  than  the  provinces  of  Persia  and  Khorasan,  were 
so  named  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Western  (or  more  properly,  North* 

Western)  Tartars  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  who  occupied  the  countries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wolga,  and  from  thence  to. the  confines,  or  beyond  the 
confines  of  Europe.  Their  chief,  here  named  Ala-ii  or  Hala-u,  is  the  celebrated 
Hulagu,  the  son  of  Tuli  or  Tulwi,  and  equally  with  Batu,  Mangu,  and  Kubldi 
(the  latter  of  whom  were  his  brothers),  the  grandson  of  Jengiz-khan.  By  Haiton 
the  Armenian,  and  after  him  by  the  compiler  of  the  “  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,” 
his  name  is  written  Maoloon,  and  by  P.  Gaubil,  Holai/u.  The  Arabians,  who 
have  not  in  their  alphabet  a  character  for  the  hard  g,  write  the  name  Huldku 
which  some  of  the  Persian  historians  have  followed,  but  the  orthography  of 
Huldgu  jfjj*  seems  to  havejnore  generally  prevailed.  Malcolm,  however,  in  his 
History  of  Persia,  has  adopted  the  former,  and  upon  coins  in  my  possession, 
bearing  the  date  of  658  (1260),  he  is  styled  Kaan  Huldku  il-khan. 

Being  appointed  by  his  elder  brother  Mangu,  to  command  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  he  left  Kara-korum,  a  short  time  before  the  visit  of 
Rubruquis  to  that  Tartar  capital,  and  in  the  year  1255  crossed  the  Jihun  or  Oxus,, 
with  a  large  army.  In  the  following  year  he  destroyed  the  race  or  sect  of  the 
Ismaelians,  called  also  Malahidet,  of  whom  a  particular  account  will  be^iven 

hereafter, 
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BOOK  I.  hereafter,  and  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  city  of  Baghddd,  which  he  sacked 
CHAP  I  *n  H!58;  putting  to  death  Mostasem  B Mali,  the  last  of  the  Abbassite  khalifs. 

Sect.  I.  Upon  the  death  of  Mangu,  in  1259,  llulagu  became  elfectivcly  the  sovereign  of 

Notes.  Persian  and  Babylonian  Irak,  together  with  Khorasan  ;  yet  still  continued  to 
profess  a  nominal  and  respectful  allegiance  to  his  brother  hubtui ,  who  was 
acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  Moghul  family,  and  reigned  in  China.  Ilis 
death  took  place  in  1265,  at  Tauris  or  Tabriz,  his  capital. 

12.  An  example  of  the  corrupted  orthography  of  proper  names,  in  different 
versions  of  the  work,  presents  itself  in  the  name  of  this  place,  which  in  Ramu- 
sio’s  text  is  Ouchacha .or  Oukaka ,  in  the  Basle  edition  Gutiuica,  in  the  earlier 
Latin  Onchata,  and  in  the  old  English,  Buccala.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its 
being  intended  for  the  Okak  of  Abulfeda,  which  he  terms  “  urbicula  in  latere 

“  l’Atoli  occidental!,  inter  Sarai  ot  llolar,  media propemodum  via . Usque  ad 

“  al  Oh  ale  pertingit  imperium  regis  Tartarorum  Borktth,  neque  ultra.”  Geogra- 
'  phia,  p.  365.  This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  narrative  j  and  from  hence 
the  route  of  our  travellers  may  be  presumed  to  have  lain  towards  the  town  of 
Jaiic,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  afterwards,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  to 
the  Sihim. 

%.  The  great  river  crossed  by  our  travellers,  and  which  from  its  magnitude 
they  might  think  entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  tin:  rivers  of  Paradise,  was  evidently 
the- Sihun,  otherwise  named  the  Sirr.  The  error  of  applying  to  it  (lie  name  of 
Tigris  (not  greater,  however,  than  that  of  Alexander,  who  mistook  tin:  same  river 
’■  for  the  .-Lon  or  '  Tawais)  .Mtt8t  rhs.v.ra  pnoceedeA'vfirom  -some  confusion  of  ideas 
rejecting  the  .Tihun  or  Ox  us,  to  which,  according  to  Bochurt,  that  honour  is 
ajtfmowledged  to  bejong  ;  and  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  by  one  of 
the  early  transcribers,  who  did  not  attend  to  geographical  consistency. 

14.  The  desert  here  mentioned  is  that  of  Kara!;,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sibun  or 
Sirr,  which  travellers  from  the  North  must  unavoidably  pass,  in  order  to  arrive  at- 
Bolchdra . 

15.  This  celebrated  city,  the  name  of  which  could.-not  he  easily  mistaken,  and 
has  not  been  disguised  by  the  transcribers,  serves  materially  to  establish  the 
general  direction  of  their  course ;  for  lining'  proceeded  northwards  from  the 
Crimea,,  they  could  not  have  reached  Bokbdra  otherwise  than  by  crossing- the 
several  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  upper  or  northern  part  of  the 
Caspian. 

aPPea,,s  th©  prince  whom  Piitis  do  la  Croix  names  Bcrrtic  Can, 
apd:  DTIerbelot  Barak  khan,  great  grandson  of. Jagatu'i,  the  second  son  of  Jcng  fc~ 

khan, 
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khan,  who  inherited  Transoxiana  or  the  region  now  possessed  by  the  Ushek  BOOK  I. 
Tartars.  Barak  is  said,  by  the  latter,  to  have  attempted  to  wrest  the  kingdom  of  Chap  i 

Khurasan  from  the  dominion  of  Ahaha  the  son  of  Hulagu;  but  this  mu3tbe  a  Sect,  j. ' 

mistake,  as  the  death  of  Barak  is  placed  by  the  generality  of  historians  in  1260  Notes, 
(by  D’Herbelot,  unaccountably,  in  1240),  and  that  of  Hulagu  in  1265.  Discor¬ 
dances  of  this  nature  amongst  our  historians,  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  con¬ 
sulting  and  comparing  the  works  of  oriental  writers,  should  teach  us  to  shew 
indulgence  to  errors  that  either  from  the  inattention  of  our  author  or  his  tran¬ 
scribers,  have  found  their  way  into  his  relation.  It  is  not,  however,  in  dates 
alone  that  these  contradictions  appear,  for  De  Guignes,  who  seems  to  have  con¬ 
founded  this  prince  with  the  BerekS  or  BarJeah  before  mentioned,  says  :  “  D’Her- 
“  belot  se  trornpe  en  le  faisant.  descendant  de  Zagatai.  II  descendoit  de  Touli.” 
lay .  xviii.  p.  259.  But  from  the  genealogies  of  all  the  sons  of  Jengis-khan,  given 
in  the  works  of  Petis  de  la  Croix  and  others,  it  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  two, 
nor  any  other  resembling  them  in  name,  was  in  the  line  of  descent  from  Tuli,  the 
father  of  Mangu,  Kubldi  and  Hulagu. 

17.  Kubldi-Jcaan  (or  ,_shy ,  according  to  Abu  1’Juraj),  emperor  of 

Tartary  and  of  China,  was  the  son  of  Tuli,  fourth  son  of  Jengiz-lchan,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  elder  brother  Mangu-kaan  in  1260.  He  is  considered  as  the  fifth 
emperor  of  this  race  of  Moghul  or  Mungal  Tartars ;  and  as  the  succession  was 
irregular,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  be  acquainted  with  the  course  it 
took  amongst  the  descendants  of  the  great,  though  barbarous  founder.  Jengiz- 
khan,  who  had  previously  borne  the  name  of  Temujin,  was  raised  to  the  sovereign 
throne  in  1202,  according  to  Petis  de  la  Croix,  or  in  1206,  according  to 
De  Guignes ;  and  after  conquering  or  overrunning  all  that  portion  of  ^.sia 
which  extends  from  the  southern  provinces  of  Persia,  to  the,  northern  of  China, 
died  on  the  borders  of  the  latter  country,  in  the  year  1226  or  1227.  Of  four  sons 
who  distinguished  themselves  during  his  life  time,  only  three  survived  him.  The 
eldest,  whose  name  is  variously  written  by  the  oriental  historians,  Tushi,  Dushi, 
and  Juji,  died  a  short  time  before  his  father, leaving  a  son  named  Batu,  who  ruled 
over  Western  Tartary,  but  did  not  become  emperor,  and  died  in  1256.  The 
second,  named  Jagaldi  or  Zagatai,  had  for  his  portion  (in  feudal  dependence)  the 
countries  of  Transoxiana«and  Turkistan.  He  did  not  succeed  to  the  empire. 

The  third,  named  Oktdi,  was  declared  by  Jengis-khan  his  successor  in  the  impe¬ 
rial  dignity,  with  the  title  of  Kaan  JlS,  which  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  Grand 
Man  or  Khan  of  khans.  To  him,  his  elder  brother  Jagaldi ,  conscious  of 
his  superior  talents  for  command,  paid  voluntary  allegiance.  Being  employed  in 
the  conquest  of  the  provinces  of  Honan  and  Shensi,  his  younger  brother,  Tuli,  was 
appointed  regent  until  his  return  to  Kara-korum,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Moghul 
Tartars  j  which  took  place  in  1229.  In  1234  he  appears  to  have  nearly  com- 
C  pleted 
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BOOK  I.  pleted  the  reduction  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  and  to  have  added  to  his 

CHaFi  dominion  some  of  the  southern.  In  1235,  Balu,  his  nephew  and  lieutenant, 

Sect.'h  invaded  Russia,  took  Moskow,  ravaged  Poland  and  Hungary,  and  spread  alarm 

Notes.  throughout  all  Europe.  Its  princes  sent  ambassadors  to  his  court.  Those  from 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  were  mendicant  friars,  who,  in  consequence  of 
his  protecting  Nestorian  Christians,  it  was  hoped  might  succeed,  if  not  in  his 
conversion,  at  least  in  impressing  him  with  respect  for  the  Catholic  church.  Me¬ 
sopotamia,  Syria,  and  the  Se/juk  kingdom  of  Asia  minor,  were  equally  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  destructive  armies  of  Oktiii ;  when,  by  the  event  of  his 
death  in  1241,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  their  further  operations  vvero 
arrested,  and  they  found  it  necessary  to  return  towards  the  heart  of  the  empire. 
The  government  was  seized  by  one  of  his  wives,  named  Turukina~khnlun,  who 
held  it  during  four  years,  and  then  placed  on  the  throne  her  son  Ga'iiik,  who  reigned 
only  three  years,  and  died  in  12 4S.  Another  interregnum  and  female  regency  took 
place  until  the  elevation  of  Mangu,  the  son  of  Titli,  fourth  son  of  Jcngiz-khan. 
The  countries  of  Persia  and  Kliorasan  were  the  portion  of  the  empire  assigned  to 
Tuli,  who  died  in  1232  (according  to  P.  Gaubil),  whilst  acting  under  the  orders  of 
his  brother  Oktiii,  on  the  western  frontier  of  China,  leaving  four  sons  who  became 
eminently  distinguished.  These  were  Mangu,  Kubkii ,  llulngu,  and  Arligbuga. 
The  representative  right  of  succession  was  in  Buiu,  the  son  of  Tushi,  eldest  son  of 
J etfgiz,  but  he  waved  it  in  favour  of  Manga,  his  cousin,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
determining  the  choice  of  the  great  chiefs,  who  accordingly  placed  the  latter  on  the 
throne  in  1251.  Mangu  appointed  Kuhhti hi.s  viceroy  in  China,  aqdgave  to  Jlnlagu 
the  government  of  such  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Asia  as  ho  could  reduce  to  olio- 
dience.  Returning  himself  to  China  in  1258,  he  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  11  o-chcu 
in  the  province  of  Se-chuen  (or  died  of  sickness  there,  according  to  other  accounts) 
in  Jhe  following  yegir.  Kublui  was  at  this  time  iu  the  province  of  Jla-kmmg, 
and  persevered  in  his  efforts  to  render  himself  master  of  Vu-dumg-fu ,  its  capital, 
until  he  was  called  away  to  suppress  a  revolt  excited  by  his  younger  brother 
Artigbuga,  whom  Mangu  had  left  as  his  lieutenant  at  Kara-kanan.  Contenting 
himself  with  exacting  from  the  emperor  of  the  Song,  who  ruled  over  fll/mji 
or  southern  China,  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  he  retreated  to  the 
northward,  and  iu  1260  was  proclaimed  Grand  khan,  at  S/iang-(u,  which  from 
that  time  became  his  summer  residence.  We  are  told,  however,  that  he  had 
hesitated  for  some  time  to  assume  the  title,  and  did  not  declare  his  acquiescence 
until  the  arrival  of  an  envoy  sent  by  his  brother  llulagu  (by  some  supposed  to 
have  been  the  elder)  who  urged  him  to  accept  the  empire.  This  envoy  wo 
may  reasonably  presume  to  have  been  the  person  who  arrived  at  Bokhara  in 
his  way  from  Persia  to  Khatui,  during  the  time  that  Nicola  ami  JUaJfco  Pah 
Were  detained  in  that  city;  and  the  period  is  thereby  ascertained  to  have  been 
about  the  year  1258. 
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18.  This  vague  designation  of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  Grand  Ithm,  .BOOK  I. 
must  be  understood  as  applying  to  Khatai  or  northern  China,  from  which,  or  the  chap"  t 
adjoining  district  of  Karchin,  where  Shang-tu  was  situated,  he  was  rarely  .sect.  1, 
absent.  The  bearings  mentioned  throughout  the  travels  must  not  be  considered  Notes, 
too  strictly,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  polarity  of  the  needle, 
although  said  to  be  then  known  in  Europe,  was  generally  applied  to  use. 

19.  The  term  in  Ramusio’s  text  is  “  Latini,"  for  which  neither  that  of  “  Eu¬ 
ropeans”  nor  of  “  Italians”  is  an  equivalent;  the  former  being  too  general, 
because  it  is  unquestionable  that  Russians,  Poles,  Wallachians,  and  other  eastern 
Europeans,  had  frequently  been  seen,  as  prisoners,  in  the  Tartar  camps ;  and  the 
latter  term  too  limited,  because  the  appellation  of  “  Latins  ”  was  given  to  all 
members  of  the  Latin  church,  (whether  natives  of  Italy  or  others)  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Greek ;  and  Baldwin,  the  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
was  himself  a  Frenchman.  It  is  remarkable  that  our  author  never  employs  the 
term  of  “  Frank  ”  (so  common  in  the  histories  of  the  crusades),  nor  adverts  to 
the  geographical  distinctions  of  “  Europe,”  Asia,”  or  u  Africa.” 

SO.  The  plan  of  the  work,  as  it  appears,  was  to  give,  in  the  first  place,  a 
brief  narrative  of  the  two  journies,  and  then  to  describe  more  or  less  ciroim- 
stantially,  in  a  sort  of  geographical  order,  the  several  countries  and  towns 
through  which  their  travels  lay,  or  of  which  our  author,  either  personally  or 
otherwise,  had  acquired  information. 


SECTION  II. 

Being  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  Grand  khan  the  travellers  sect.  n. 
were  received  by  him  with  the  condescension  and  affability  that  belonged 
to  his  character,  and  as  they  were  the  first  Italians  who  had  made  their 
appearance  in  that  country,  they  were  entertained  with  feasts  and 
honoured  with  other  marts  of  distinction.  Entering  graciously  into 
conversation  with  them,  he  made  inquiries  on.  the  subject  of  the  western 
parts  of  the  world,  of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,21  and  of  other  Chris¬ 
tian  kings  and  princes.  He  wished  to  be  informed  of  their  relative 
consequence,  the  extent  of  their  possessions,  the  manner  in  which 
justice  was  administered  in  their  several  kingdoms  and  principalities, 
how  they  conducted  themselves  in  warfare,  and  above  all  he  questioned 
them  particularly  respecting  the  Pope,  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and 
C  2  the 
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BOOK  I.  the .  religious  worship  and  doctrine  of  the  Christians.22  Being  well 
chapTi.  instructed  and  discreet  men,  they  gave  appropriate  answers  upon  all 
sect,  ii.  these  points,  and  as  they  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  tin;  Tartar 
(Moghul)  language,  they  expressed  themselves  always  in  becoming 
terms  >  insomuch  that  the  Grand  Khan,  holding  them  in  high  estimation, 
frequently  commanded  their  attendance. 

When  he  had  obtained  all  the  information  that  the  two  brothers  com¬ 
municated  with  so  much  good  sense,  htf  expressed  himself  well  satisfied, 
and  having  formed  in  his  mind  the  design  of  employing  them  as  his 
ambassadors  to  the  Pope,  after  consulting  with  his  ministers  on  the 
subject,  he  proposed  to  them,  with  many  kind  entreaties,  that  they 
should  accompany  one  of  his  officers,  named  Khogaial,  on  a  mission 
to  the  See  of  Borne.  His  object,  lie  told  them,  was  to  make  a  request 
to  his  Holiness  that  he  would  send  to  him  an  hundred  men  of  learning, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  as 
:•  well  as  with  the  seven  sciences,  and  qualified  to  prove  to  the  learned  of 
his  dominions,  by  just  and  fair  argument,  that  the  Faith  professed  by 
Christians  is  superior  to,  and  founded  upon  more  evident  truth  than 
any  other;  that  the  gods  of  the  Tartars  and  the  idols  worshipped  in 
their  houses  were  no  better  than  evil  spirits,  and  that  they  and  the 
people  of  the  East  in  geperal  were  under  an  error  in  reverencing  them 
as  ^ivinities.  He  moreover  signified  his  pleasure  that  upon  their  return 
they  should  bring  with  them,  from  Jerusalem,  some  of  the  holy  oil 
from  the  lamp  which  is  kept  burning  over  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  professed  to  hold  in  veneration  and  to  consider 
as  the  true  God.23  Having  heard  these  commands  addressed  to  them  by 
the  Grand  Khan,  they  humbly  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  de¬ 
claring  their  willingness  and  instant  readiness  to  perform,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability,  whatever  might  be  the  royal  will.  Upon  which  he  caused 
letters,  in  the  Tartarian  language,21  to  be  written  in  his  name  to  the 
•Pope  of  Borne,  and  these  he  delivered  into  their  hands.  He  likewise 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  a  golden  tablet  display¬ 
ing  the  imperial  cipher, according  to  the  usage  established  by  his 
majesty  ;  in  virtue  of  which  the  person  bearing  it,  together  with  his 
whole  suite,  are  safely  conveyed  and  escorted  from  station  to  station  by 

the 
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the  governors  of  all  places  within  the  imperial  dominions,  and  are  enti¬ 
tled,  during  the  time  of  their  residing  in  any  city,  castle,  town,  or  vil¬ 
lage,  to  a  supply  of  provisions  and  every  thing  necessary  for  their 
accommodation. 

Being  thus  honourably  commissioned  they  took  their  leave  of  the 
Grand  Khan,  and  set  out  on  their  journey,  but  had  not  proceeded  more 
than  twenty  days  when  the  officer,  their  companion,  fell  dangerously  ill. 
In  this  dilemma  it  was  determined,  upon  consulting  all  who  were  present, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  man  himself,  that  they  should  leave 
him  behind.  In  the  prosecution  of  their  journey  they  derived  essential 
benefit  from  being  provided  with  the  royal  tablet,  which  procured  them 
attention  in  every  place  through  which  they  passed.  Their  expences 
were  defrayed,  and  escorts  were  furnished.  Bat  notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  so  great  were  the  natural  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter, 
from  the  extreme  cold,  the  snow,  the  ice,  and  the  flooding  of  the 
rivers,  that  their  progress  was  unavoidably  tedious,  and  three  years 
elapsed  before  they  were  enabled  to  reach  a  sea-port  town  in  the  lesser 
Armenia,  named  Giazza.2®  Departing  from  thence  by  sea,  they  arrived 
at  Acre  27  in  the  month  of  April  1269,  and  there  learned,  with  extreme 
concern,  that  Pope  Clement  the  Fourth  was  recently  dead.28  A 
Legate  whom  he  had  appointed,  named  M.  Tebaldo  de’  Vesconti  di 
Piacenza,  was  at  this  time  resident  in  Acre,29  and  to  him  they  gave  an 
account  of  what  they  had  in  command  from  the  Grand  Khan  of  Tartary. 
He  advised  them  by  all  means  to  wait  the  election  of  another  Pope,  and 
when  that  should  take  place,  to  proceed  with  the  objects  of  their 
embassy.  Approving  of  this  counsel  they  determined  upon  employing, 
the  interval  in  a  visit  to  their  family.  They  accordingly  embarked  at 
Acre  in  a  ship  bound  to  Negropont,38  and  from  thence  went  on  to 
Venice,  where  Nxcolo  Polo  found  that  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left 
with  child  at  his  departure,  was  dead ;  after  having  been  delivered  of  a 
son,  who  received  the  name  of  Marco,  and  was  now  of  the  age  of 
nineteen  years.31  This  is  the  Marco  ,  by  whom  the  present  work  is 
composed,  and  who  will  give  therein  a  relation  of  all  those  matters  of 
which  he  has  been  an  eye-witness.  j. 
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NOTES. 

81.  By  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  is  meant  the  emperor,  whether  Greek  or 
Roman,  who  reigneil  at  Constantinople.  Those  countries  which  now  form  the 
dominion  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  and  Asia  minor,  are  vaguely  designated, 
amongst  the  more  Eastern  people,  by  the  name  of  .Rum,  and  their  inhabitants  by 
that  of  Jitcmi.  More  strictly,  the  term  is  applied  to  that  tract  which  lies  between 
Natolia  proper  and  Armenia,  comprehending  generally  the  ancient  Cappadocia, 
with  some  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Sefjulcs  of  Hunt  (so 
well  known  to  our  crusaders),  whoso  capital  cities  were  Kitniyah  (Iconiutn),  ami 
Sizeas,  or  Sivas,  (Sebaste).  Abulfeda’s  definition  of  Rum  makes  it  commensurate 
with  Asia  minor,  bounded  on  throe  sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  land  side,  by 
Syria,  Armenia,  and  Georgia. 

22.  Independently  of  the  interest  that  might  be  supposed  to  bo  felt  by  one  whose 
faith  was  unsettled,  respecting  a  religion  that  made  extensive  progress  in  the 
countries  around  him,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  Pope,  who  was  generally 
the  moving  principle  of  the  crusades,  by  which  so  great  a  portion  of  Asia  was 
convulsed  for  nearly  two  centuries,  (from  1096  to  the  death  of  Louis  IX.  before 
Tunis,  in  1270)  should  be  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  a  prince,  the  different  branches 
of  whose  family  were  sometimes  the  opponents,  and  often  the  allies  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  powers. 

23.  We  may  reasonably  suspect  (without  entertaining-  any  doubt  of  the  embassy 
itself  )  that  the  expressions  here  put  into  the  month  of  the  emperor,  both  as  they 
regard  the  worship  of  the  Tartars  and  the  divinity  of  Christ,  have  been  height¬ 
ened  by  the  zeal  of  Christian  transcribers.  The  circumstance  of  Kubhii,  who  is 
known  to  have  been  of  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  requesting  to  bo  furnished 
with  a  number  of  missionaries  from  Europe,  to  instruct  bis  ignorant  Tartar 
subjects  in  religion,  and  more  especially  in  the  practice  of  useful  arts,  is  no  more 
than  what  has  been  frequently  done  since,  by  the  princes  of  half-barbarous  na¬ 
tions,  amongst  whom  the  doctrine  of  the  horan  had  not  already  taken  root.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  immediate  descendants  of  Jeiigiz-I'hait  professed  any 
either  religion  than  that  of  their  forefathers ;  a  mixture  of  idolatry  and  sorcery 
administered  by  the  Shaman  priests;  and  even  in  the  next  generation  the  Malm- 
metan  seems  to  have  gained  but  little  ground.  Upon  the  coins  of  Ilulugu  in¬ 
deed  we  find  the  common  symbol  of  that  faith ;  but  in  the  division  of  the  empire, 
it  was  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  which  had  for  centuries  been  a  province  under 
the  rule  of  the  Jthcdlfs,  that  fell  to  his  lot,  and  it  became  necessary  that  the 
currency  should  be  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  people.  That  he  was  not  himself 
a  Mahometan  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  his  actions,  of  which  the  most  memorable 
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was  the  destruction  of  the  khalifat ;  and  all  the  eastern  writers  concur  in  the  asser-  BOOK  I. 
tion  that  his  favourite  wife,  named  Doghuss  Khatun,  who  possessed  considerable  j 

influence  over  him,  was  a  Christian.  Of  one  of  his  grandsons  named  Nihodar,  but  sect,  u. 
afterwards  called  Ahmed  khan,  it  is  stated  that  lie  embraced  the  Mussulman  Notes, 
faith,  which  implies  that  his  ancestors  had  not  so  done  :  and  aiBerekS  or  Barkah 
khan,  the  brother  of  Batu,  and  grandson  of  Jengiz,  we  are  told  by  Abu'lghazi, 
that  he  was  converted  by  certain  merchants  from  Bokharia,  whom  he  met  on  a 
journey  he  made  to  visit  (and  do  homage  to)  his  cousin  Kublai  kaan,  and  that 
upon  his  return  he  published  a  decree  enjoining  all  his  subjects  to  follow  his 
example ;  “  but  he  died,”  says  the  mussulman  author,  “  before  he  could  perfect 
“  this  salutary  work.”  In  such  a  fluctuation  of  men’s  opinions  we  are  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  regard  it  as  an  improbable  feet,  that  Mangu-kaan,  the  predecessor  of 
Kublai,  should  have  consented  to  be  baptised,  as  we  are  assured  he  was,  by 
William  do  Itubruquis,  and  also  by  Haiton  the  Armenian,  who  speaks  of  the 
ceremony  in  the  following  words  (from  the  Nov.  Orb.  p.  387) :  “  Unde  bap- 
«  tisatus  fuit  per  mauus  cujusdam  episcopi,  qui  erat  cancellarius  regni  Armeniae, 

“  et  omnes  illi  de  domo  sua  fuerunt  etiam  baptisali,  et  multi  alii  utriusque  sextls 
“  nobiles  et  magnates ;  et  ordinayit  de  iliis  qui  sequi  debebant  Haolonum  ( Hula ■ 

“  gu )  fratrem  suum,  pro  subsidio  terra  sancte  -much  less  ought  we  to  think 
it  strange  that  Kublai  should  wish  to  cultivate  an  intercourse  with  the  head  of 
the  Christian  church,  or,  however  little  impressed  as  we  may  suppose  him  to 
have  been,  with  the  divine  truths  of  our  religion,  that  he  should  conceive  a 
veneration  for  reliques  said  to  surpass  in  efficacy  the  most  potent  charms  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  priests  or  physicians  of  the  country.  Had  he  continued  to  be  only 
a  Tartar  chief,  the  invader,  like  his  predecessors,  of  some  provinces  of  China,  he 
might  probably  have  become  a  real  convert;  but  established  as  he  found  himself, 
at  length,  upon  the  throne  of  that  great  empire,  his  ideas  took  another  direction, 
and  liis  paramount  object  then  was,  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  new  sub¬ 
jects,  whose  customs  ho  adopted,  and  whose  prejudices  he  thought  it  wise  to 
respect. 

With  regard  to  the  holy  oil,  we  find  its  importance  thus  stated  by.  Chardin  : 

“  Ce  qu’il  (le  clergd  Armenien)  vend  le  plus  cher,  ce  sont  les  saintes  huiles,que 
«  les  Grecs  appellent  myrone.  La  pldpart  des  chrdtiens  orientaux  s’imaginent  * 

“  que  e’est  un  baume  physiquement  salutaire  contre  toutes  les  maladies  de  l’ame. 

«  Le  Patriarche  a  seul  le  droit  de  la  consacrer..  H  la  vend  aux  evuques  et  aux 
«  pretres.  II  y  a  quelques  douze  ans  que  celui  de  Perse  se  mit  en  tete  d’empgcher 
“  les  eccldsiastiques  Armeniens  de  toute  l’orient,  de  se  pourvoir  des  saintes  huiles 
“  ailleurs  que  chez  lui.  Ceux  de  Turquie  s’en  fournissent  depuis  long-tems  a 
“  Jerusalem,  aupiAs  du  Patriarche  Armenien  qui  y  reside,  et  qui  estlechef  .de 
“  tous  les  Chr&iens  Armeniens  de  l’empire  Ottoman.”  Toy.  en  Perse,  T.  r. 
p.  170,  4to.  ' 

34.  These 
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24.  These  letters  were  probably  written  in  the  Moghul  language  and  the 
Ig-hflr .  character,  which  appears  to  have  had  the  Syriac  for  its  prototype.  The 
Igh&rs  or  MgMrs  (for  the  orthography  is  varied  by  almost  every  writer) 
were,  comparatively  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Tartary,  a  learned  people, 
and  were  always  employed  as  scribes  and  accomptants  by  their  masters,  the 
Moghuls,  to  the  sounds  of  whose  language  they  adopted  their  alphabet  by  certain 
modifications,  ■“  La  lettre  ”  says  Petis  de  la  Croix  “  quo  Mangoitcttan  fils  de 
“  Genghizcan,  ompereur  des  Mogols,  ecrivit  ii,  S.  Louis,  roy  dc  France  cn  1254, 
£<  Ctoit  en  langue  Mogole,  mais  en  caractdres  Yuguriens,  de  liaut  on  has.  On 
«  la  lisoit  aussi  de  haut  en  bas,  et  les  lignes  dtoient  xnultipliecs  de  la  gauche  a 
<c  la  droite.”  Hist,  de  Genghizcan,  p.  121.  M.  Klaproth  published  at  Berlin, 
in  1812,  a  treatise  entitled  “  Kecherclies  sur  la  langue  et  l’ecriture  des  Oii/gnurs," 
which  throws  much  light  upon  the  subject  of  this  interesting  people.  See  also 
in  la  Biblioth.Orient.,  the  article  Jgar  et  Aigur. 

25.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Chinese  writings  of  the  tchi-kouei  or 
tablet  of  honour,  delivered  to  great  officers  on  their  appointment ;  upon  which 
their  titles  are  set  forth  in  gold  letters,  and  which  entities'  them  to  considerable 
privileges  in  travelling.  That  which  is  here  spoken  of  maybe  supposed  of  nearly 
the  same  kind.  In  the  vulgar  European  dialect  of  Canton,  it  is  termed  tho  em¬ 
peror’s  Grand  chop,  a  word  used  ta  express  e<  seal,  mark,  warrant,  license,  or 
“  passport.” 

..  26.  The  place  here  called  Giazza,  (in  the  Basle  edition,  Gaka  and  Glticia  / 
in  the  earlier  Latin,  Glaza;  in  the  Brescia  epitome  of  1500,  Glacia;  and  in  the 
Venice  edition  of  that  epitome,  without  date,  Giaza')  is  a  port  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  gulph  of  Scandaroon  or  Issus,  which  in  our  modern  maps  and  books 
of  geography,  has  the  various  appellations  of  Lajaxso,  Aiasso,  ’Aiusso,  L'A'ia ?, 
and  Layassa.  “  Eorum  portus  ”  says  Golius,  speaking  of  the  people  of  Lessor 
Armenia  «  erat  Ayds  ante  dictus,  unde  in  Cyprum  et  alias  Christianorum  vegi- 
“  ones  navigari  solebat.  A  nomine  Ai/ds  eat  Marci  Poli,  etnliorum,  qui  circa 
“  belli  sacri  tempora  seripsernnt,  Giasssa,  quo  modo  Itali  efferre  solent,  uti  et 
“  Gioanni  pro  Ioanni ;  quidam  Layace  scribunt,  quasi  articulum  pnefigentos.” 
Note  in  Alfergan.  p.  272.  The  two  Armenias,  as  distinguished  from  each  other, 
are  the  subject  of  Chapters  II.  and  IV.  of  this  Book. 

27.  Acre,  properly  AIM  lie ,  the  ancient  Ptoleraai's,  a  maritime  city  of  Pa¬ 
lestine,  was  of  considerable  importance  in  the  days  of  tho  Crusaders,  by  whom 
under  the  command  of  Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  taken  from  the 
Saracens,  in  the  year  1110.  In  1187  it  fell  into  tho  hands  of  Sahtlin  or  Salah- 
eddtn,  and  in  1191,  after  one  of  tho  most  memorable  sieges  recorded  in  history. 
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it  was  at  length  wrested  from  him  by  the  Christian  forces,  under  Philip  Augustus 
King  of  France,  and  Richard  Plantagenet,  Cceur  de  Lion,  King  of  England: 

In  12G5,  and  again  in  1269  (about  the  period  at  which  our  travellers  arrived  there) 
it  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Bibars,  sultan  of  Egypt;  and  in  1291  it  was 
■finally  conquered  from  the  Christians,  and  in  great  part  demolished,  by  Khalil, 
another  Egyptian  sultan,  of  the  dynasty  of  Mameluk  Baharites.  In  our  own 
days  it  suddenly  arose  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had  lain  for  five  centuries, 
and  once  more  became  celebrated  for  the  determined  and  triumphant  resistance 
there  made,  in  1798  and  1799,  by  Jezzar  Pasha,  assisted  by  a  small  British 
squadron  and  the  gallantry  of  its  distinguished  commander,  against  the  furious 
and  sanguinary  efforts  of  the  invader  of  Egypt. 

Instead  of  Acre,  as  the  place  where  the  two  brothers  landed,  from  Lajazzo, 
the  Latin  version  of  the  Novas  Orbis ,  copied  by  Muller,  reads  Ancona ;  but  this 
is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenour  of  the  narrative,  as  will  appear  in 
the  sequel,  and  seems  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  mistake  of  some 
transcriber,  who  was  misled  by  finding  the  name  of  the  former  city  written  Accon 
in  all  the  Latin  histories  of  the  Crusades.  In  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts 
it  is  Aeon ,  and  in  the  printed  edition  of  the  same  old  version,  Acchon%  but  in  the 
early  Italian  epitomes  the  word  is  corrupted  to  Atri.  The  French  have  named  this 
place  St.  Jean  A' Acre. 

28.  According  to  the  u  Tabula;  Chronologic®”  of  Musantius,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1750,  and  the  more  precise  authority  of  “  L’Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,”  Pope 
Clement  IV.  died  on  the  29th  November  of  the  year  1268.  The  event  was 
consequently  a  recent  one,  when  our  travellers  arrived  at  Acre  in  April  1269. 

29.  That  Acre  was  the  residence  of  a  Legate  from  the  Papal  See  about  this 
period,  is  evinced  by  the  following  passages :  “  Confirmataque  est  pax  generalis 
“  (anno  sc.  618 — 1221)  cum  Papa;  Legato  et  rege  Accas  (d’Acre),  Francorumque 
“  regibus,  et  Templarioruin,  Hospitaliorumque  prsfectibus.”  Abul  Pharagii 
Hist.  Dynast,  p.  294: — “  The  city  (of  Acre,  about  1280)  had  many  sovereigns 
“  and  no  government.  The  Kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus,  of  the  house  of 
“  Lusignan,  the  princes  of  Antioch,  the  counts  of  Tripoli  and  Si  don,  the  great 
“  masters  of  the  Hospital,  the  Temple,  and  the  Teutonic  order,  the  republics  of 
“  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  the  Pope’s  legate,  the  Kings  of  France  and  England, 

“  assumed  an  independent  command.”  Gibbon,  Vol.  vi.  p.  119.  The  fact  is 
also  expressly  stated,  with  respect  to  this  particular  legate  (as  will  appear 
hereafter),  in  “  L’Art  de  verifier  les  Dates.” 

30.  In  the  Latin  version  the  circumstances  of  their  touching  at  Negropont,  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  republic 
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BOOK  I.  of  "Venice,  is  omitted ;  and  probably  because  it  was  quite  incompatible  with  the 
CHaF  i.  supposition  of  their  arrival  at  Ancona  instead  of  Acre.  It  may  be  said  that  it  does 
Sect.  !.'  not  lie  in  the  direct  route  from  Palestine  to  Venice :  but  our  travellers  wore 
Notes.  naturally  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  conveyance  to  a  Venetian 

port,  and  as  JVegropont  (the  ancient  Eubtca)  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  between 
that  city  and  Constantinople  (whero  the  republic  exercised  a  sovereign  authority) 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  obtain  a  passage  from  thence  ;  or  the  vessel 
upon  which  they  embarked  at  Acre,  might  have  a  cargo  to  deliver  at  Negropout, 
before  it  proceeded  to  the  Adriatic. 

31.  The  Basle,  as  well  as  the  earlier  Latin  version,  and  the  Italian  epitomes, 
state  the  age  of  Maeco,  who  was  to  become  the  historian  oi  the  (amily,  to  have 
been  then  only  fifteen  years.  If  this  reading  he  corn'd,  as  probably  it  is,  (ho 
father,  who  arrived  at  Acre  in  1209,  and  may  be  presumed  to  have  reached 
Venice  in  1270,  must  Uavo  left  home  about  the  year  J255.  Soo  Noted.  The 
age  of  nineteen  seems  to  have  been  assigned  in  order  to  make  it  consistent  with 
the  supposed  departure  in  1250. 


SECTION  III. 

In  the  mean  time  the  election  of  a  Pope  was  retarded  by  so  many 
obstacles,  that  they  remained  two  years  iu  Venice,  continually  expecting 
its  accomplishment ;3a  when-  at  length,  hedoming  apprehensive  that 
the  Grand  Khan  might  be  displeased  at  their  delay,  or  might  suppose 
it  was  not  their  intention  to  revisit  his  country,  they  judged  it  expedient 
to  return  to  Acre;33  and  on  this  occasion  they  took  with  them  young 
Makco  Polo.  Under  the  sanction  of  the  Legate  they  made  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  and  there  provided  themselves  with  some  of  the  oil  belonging 
to  the  lamp  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  conformably  to  the  directions 
of  the  Grand  Khan.M  As  soon  as  they  were  furnished  with  his 
letters  addressed  to  that  prince,  bearing  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  excite  his  commission,  and 
explaining  to  him  that  the  Pope  of  the  Christian  Church  had  not 
as  yet  been  chosen,  they  proceeded  to  the  beforementioned  port  of 
Giazza.  Scarcely  however  had  they  taken  their  departure,  when  the 
Legate  received  messengers  from  Italy,  dispatched  by  the  College 
of  Cardinals,  announcing  his  own  elevation  to  the  Papal  chair; 

and 
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and  he  thereupon  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  the  tenths  Con-  BOOK  I. 
sidering  that  he  was  now  in  a  situation  that  enabled  him  fully  to  chap?  i. 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  Tartar  sovereign,  he  hastened  to  transmit  Se^  hl 
letters  to  the  King  of  Armenia,35  communicating  to  him  the  event 
of  his  election,  and  requesting,  in  case  the  two  ambassadors  who 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Khan  should  not  have 
already  quitted  his  dominions,  that  he  would  give  directions  for 
their  immediate  return.  These  letters  found  them  still  in  Armenia, 
and  with  great  alacrity  they  obeyed  the  summons  to  repair  once  more 
to  Acre;  for  which  purpose  the  King  furnished  them  with  a  galley; 
sending  at  the  same  time  an  ambassador  from  himself,  to  offer  his 
congratulations  to  the  sovereign  pontiff 

Upon  their  arrival  his  Holiness  received  them  in  a  distinguished 
manner,  and  immediately  dispatched  them  with  letters  papal,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  friars  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  who  happened  to 
be  on  the  spot;  men  of  letters  and  of  science,  as  well  as  profound 
theologians.  One  of  them  was  named  Fra  Nicolo  da  Vicenza,  and 
the  other,  Fra  Guielmo  da  Tripoli.  To  them  he  gave  license  and  ^ 
authority  to  ordain  priests,  to  consecrate  bishops,  and  to  grant 
absolution  as  fully  as  he  could  do  in  his'  own  person.  He  also  charged 
them  with  valuable  presents,  and  among  these,  several  handsome 
vases  of  crystal,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Grand  Khan  in  his  name 
and  along  with  his  benediction.  Having  taken  leave  they  again 
steered  their  course  to  the  port  of  Giazza ,37  where  they  landed,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  into  the  country  of  Armenia.  Here  they  received 
intelligence  that  the  Soldan  of  Babylonia,  named  Bundokdari,  had  inva¬ 
ded  the  Armenian  territory  with  a  numerous  army,  and  had  overrun  and 
laid  waste  the  country  to  a  great  extent.33  Terrified  at  these  accounts,  „ 
and  apprehensive  for  their  lives,  the  two  friars  determined  not  to 
proceed  further,  and  delivering  over  to  the  Venetians  the  letters  and 
presents  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Pope,33  they  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Master  of  the  Knights  Templars,40  and  with  him 
returned  directly  to  the  coast.  Nicolo,  Mafho,  and  Marco,  how¬ 
ever,  undismayed  by  perils  or  difficulties  (to  which  they  had  long,  been 
inured),  passed  the  borders  of  Armenia,  and  prosecuted  their  journey. 

D  2  After 
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BOOK  I.  After  crossing  deserts  of  several  days  inarch,  and  passing  many  dan- 
chap"  i  gerous  defiles,  they  advanced  so  far,  in  a  direction  between  north-east 
in.  and  north,  that  at  length  they  gained  information  of  the  Grand  Khan, 
who  then  had  his  residence  in  a  large  and  magnificent  city  named 
Cle-men-fu.'A  Their  whole  journey  to  this  place  occupied  no  loss  than 
three  years  and  an  half ;  but,  during  the  winter  months,  their  progress 
had  been  inconsiderable.43  His  majesty  having  notice  ol  their  approach 
whilst  still  remote,  and  being  aware  how  much  they  must  have  suffered 
from  fatigue,  sent  forward  to  meet  them  at  the  distance  of  forty  days 
journey,  and  gave  orders  to  prepare  in  every  place  through  which  they 
were  to  pass,  whatever  might  be  requisite  to  their  comfort.13  By  these 
means,  and  through  the  blessing  of  God,  they  wore  conveyed  in  safety 
to  the  royal  court. 


NOTES. 

32.  A  vacancy  in  the  papal  ace,  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  years,  occur¬ 
red  on  this  occasion,  in  consequence  of  the  cabals  existing  in  the  Sacred  College; 
when  at  length  it  was  determined  to  refer  the  choice  of  n  Pope  to  six  of  the  Car¬ 
dinals,  who  elected  Tebaldo  of  Piacenza  on  the  first  day  of  .September  i 27 1 . 
In  order  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  and  .scandal  of  such  delays  for  the  future, 
the  imitation  of.  the  CpneJaw*.(upoi)ta  principle,  that  resembles  the  impannulliiig 
of  our  English  juries)  was  established, 

33.  In  this  passage  the  Latin  version  again  has  Ancona  instead  of  Akita,  Accon, 
or  Acre:  but  a  formal  determination  of  returning  to  Ancona,  which  is  not  more 
than  a  day’s-sail  from  Venice,  after  an  anxious  detention  of  two  years,  seems 
unnecessary  or  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances;  as,  during  so  long  im  interval, 
they  might  have  made  repeated  visits  to  that  place,  if  the  objects  of  their  embassy 
could  have  been  thereby  forwarded. 


34.  The  sentence  which  mentions  their  excursion  to  Jerusalem  (a  distance  of 
about  eighty  miles),  and  their  return  to  Acre,  is  omitted  in  the  Latin  version 
although  the  delivery  of  the  holy  oil,  at  the  court  of  China,  is  afterwards  stated- 
and  the  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  circumstance  would  have  been  entirely 
jnconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  Ancona  being  the  scene  of  their  intercourse 
with  the  Legate. 


35.  In 
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35.  In  the  list  of  sovereign  pontiffs  we  find  him  styled  “  B,  Gregorius  X.  BOOK  !. 

“  Placentinus.”  His  election,  as  has  been  mentioned,  took  place  on  the  1st  of  ChXp\i 
September  1271.  He  was  then  acting  as  Legate  in  Syria,  but  having  early  sect.  III. 
notice  of  the  event,  he  was  enabled  to  take  his  departure  from  thence  so  soon  as  Notes, 
the  18th  November  following,  and  landed  at  Brindisi,  near  Otranto,  in  January 
■1272.  See  “  L’Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,” 


36.  At  this  time  Leon  or  Livon  II.  reigned  in  the  Lesser  Armenia,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Sis,  and  A'ias  or  A'iassto  its  chief  port.  His  father,  whom  we 
call  Haiton  and  the  Arabian  writers  Hatem  v’U-,  bad  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  late  transactions,  having  accompanied  Hulagu  from  the  court  of  Mangu- 
Jcaan  to  Persia,  and  assisted  in  his  wars  with  the  Mussulmans.  In  1270  he  had 
obtained  the  consent  of  Abalw  the  son  of  Hulagu ,  then  his  liege  sovereign,  for 
transferring  the  crown  of  Armenia,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  to  his 
son  Leon.  The  principal  actions  of  his  life  are  recorded  by  his  namesake,  rela¬ 
tion,  and  cotemporary,  who  having  long  distinguished  hirnself  as  a  soldier, 
became  an  ecclesiastic.  His  work  was  edited  by  Grynseus,  at  Basle  and  Paris,  in 
1532,  under  the  title  of  “  Haithonis  Armeni  de  Tartaris  liber,  ”  and  again,  by 
Andreas  Miiller,  in  1671,  under  that  of  “  Haithoni  Armeni  Historia  orientalist 
quae  eadera  et  de  Tartaris  inscribitur.”  See  also  Abul-Pharajii  Hist.  p.  328-357, 
and  DeGuignes,  Hist.  Gen.  Liv.  xv.  p.  125-249. 

37.  As  it  may  be  presumed  that  our.  travellers  commenced  their  journey  about 
the  time  of  the  sailing  of  Pope  Gregory  from  Acre,  the  period  is  fixed  by  authority 
that  will  scarcely  admit  dispute,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1271,  or  beginning  of  1272. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  authenticity  of  our  author’s  relation  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  this  connexion  of  the  travels  and  mission  of  the  family,  with  the 
circumstance  of  a  vacancy  in  the  papal  see,  and  the  election  of  a  cardinal  who 
at  the  time  presided  over  the  Christian  church  in  Syria ;  for  any  forgery  of  such  a 
tale,  would  not  only  have  been  open  to  immediate  detection,  but  would  also  have 
subjected  the  parties  to  punishment. 

38.  This  soldan  was  Bibars  surnamed  BmdoJcdari,  Mameluk  sultan  of  Egypt; 
(not  of  Babylonia  as  here  stated),  who  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Syria, 
and  had  already  (in  or  about  1266)  invaded  Armenia,  and  plundered  the  towns 
of  Sis  and  A’ias.  In  1270  he  made  himself  master  of  Antioch,  slew  or  made 
captives  of  all  the  Christian  inhabitants,  and  demolished  its  churches,  the 
most  magnificent  and  celebrated  in  the  Bast.  ({  Abaka  (says  De  Guignes)  ne 
“  s’occupa  plus  que  dela  defense  de  la  Syrie  qui  dtoit  ravagee  par  Bibars,  sulthan 
“  d’Egypte.  Pour  le  feireavec  plus  de  succds,  il  envoya  des  ambassadeurs  vers 
“  les  princes  chretiens ;  entre  autres  vers  S.  Louis,'  roi  de  France,  vers  Charles, 
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BOOK  I.  «  roi  de  Sicile,  et  vers  Jacques,  roi  de  Arragon,  afin  do  les  engager  i\  reunir 
CHAP*  i  “  leurs  forces  aux  sienne3.  L’ambassadeur  trouva  tous  ces  princes  chretiens 

Sec.  ill.  Pgalement  alarmes  des  conqudtes  de  Bibars,  et  qui  sc  prepnroient  ii  passer  dans 
Notes.  “  l’orient  pour  secourir  les  chretiens  do  Syrie.”  And  again  in  1274:  “  Abaka 
“  resolut  enlin  de  chasser  de  la  Syrie  les  Egyptians,  et  so  reunit  mix  clirctiens. 
«  Le  Pape  Grcgoire  X.  avoit  assemble  un  grand  concilo  &  Lyon  dans  le  infune 
“  dessein.  Ce  khan y  envoya  sea  ambassadeurs,  qui  firent  un  traite  aver,  le  Pape 
“  et  avec  les  ambassadeurs  de  tous  les  princes  clirctiens.”  Liv.  xvii,  p- 260. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1272  that  our  travellers 
entered  Armenia,  and  although  it  is  not  stated  specifically  that  any  irruption  by 
the  soldan  took  place  at  that  time,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  not  ceased  to  harass 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Syria;  and  notwithstanding  the  formidable  combi¬ 
nation  just  mentioned,  we  find  him  again,  in  1276',  invading  the  province  of 
JRtlm,  immediately  bordering  on  the  lesser  Armenia  to  tho  northward.  The 
alarms  must  have  been  perpetual,  and  these  alone  may  have  been  sutficient  to 
defer,  thetwo  theologians  from  proceeding  with  their  more  adventurous  compani¬ 
ons;' who  did  not,  however,  meet  with  the  enemy.  Bibars  died  in  1270,  but 
his  successor,  named  Kdawun  (and  surnamed  Eifi ,  implying  that  he  had  been 
purchased  for  a  thousand  dinars)  prosecuted  the  war  with  considerable  advantage. 
A  great  battle  was  fought  near  Hems  or  Emessa,  in  1281,  which  terminated  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Moghuls  and  their  ally  or  vassal  the  King  of  Armenia.  The 
subsequent  fate  of  the  Moghul  prince,  is  thus  related  by  Abu'l-J'araj.  “  Abaka 
“  Il-khan  aulem  Bagdadum  versus  profectus  iwt.;  indo  Ilmmltuwm ,  sic  die  fasti 
“  christianorum  magni  eo  anno  urbis  istius  ccclcsiam  ingreueux,  Icstum  emu  tills 
‘A  dfelebravifc  •  ®ie  imt&SiotHa,  feifti secundo,  Bern  quidam  nomine Bahrurn  dmni 
“  stue  coiivivium  illi  magnificum  exhibuit :  diequo  martis  mutatum  eat  ei  corporis 
“  tempOramentum,  adeo  ut  in  aere  phantasmata  videret :  aedie  Mercurfi,  mensia 
“  jVisan  istius  anni  primo,  qui  vicesimus  fuit  J)u' l  kaada^  ex  hoc  anculo  migravit.” 
Hist.’ Dynast,  p.  361.  This  serves  to  shew  how  familiar  the  ceremonies  of  tho 
Christian  church  were  to  the  princes  of  the  Moghul  dynasty. 

39.  It  appears  that  the  friars,  and  not  our  Venetians,  were  the  bearers  of  this 
letters  and  presents  from  his  Holiness,  who  perhaps  thought  it  more  consistent 
with  etiquette  to  send  them  by  his  own  messengers,  or,  possibly,  might  have 
harboured  some  doubts  of  the  story  told  by  the  travellers  respecting  their  own 
importance  or  of  the  authenticity  of  their  mission.  It  is  said  that  an  imposition 
of  this  nature,  prompted  by  religious  zeal,  had  been  practised,  a  few  years 
before,  upon  St.  Louis,  king  of  France. 

40.  It  is  well  known  that  the  knights  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  knights  of  the  Temple  were  two  great  monastic,  military  orders  that 
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arose  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  crusades,  and  became  the  most  regular  and  BOOK  I. 
effective  support  of  the  Christian  cause  in  Asia.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  body  of  cha?  i 

the  latter  may  have  been  stationed  in  this  part  of  Armenia  (which  we  should  Sect.  III. 

term  the  pashalic  of  Marash),  for  itsdefence,  and  the  ecclesiastics  would  naturally  Notes, 
seek  the  protection  of  its  commander,  who  may  have  been  the  Master,  but  was 
more  probably  only  a  knight  of  the  order;  It  is  surprising  that  in  Bergeron’s 
version  of  our  author,  we  should  find  the  passage  thus  expressed  :'  “  Ils  se 
refugicrent.  chez  le  nuutre  d'a.n  l.ernph  en  Armenie/’ 

41.  The  ordinary  residence  of  Kubldi  at  this  period  must  have  been  Yen-king 
(near  the  spot  where  Peking  now  stands)  whilst  he  was  employed  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  his  new  capital  of  Ta-iu,  of  which  particular  mention  will  be  made 
in  the  sequel.  The  operations  of  war,  or  the  regulations  of  newly  conquered 
provinces  might,  however,  occasion  his  visiting  other  cities,  and  our  travellers 
may  have  found  him  in  the  western  part  of- his  dominions.  “  II  etablit  sa  cour: 

“  d’abord,”  says  Du  Halde  “  d  Tai-yum-fou,  capitate  de  la  province  de  Chan-si , 
et  ensuite  il  la  transporta  a  Peking.”  Descript,  de  la  Chine,  tom.  i.  p.  496. 

This  may,  indeed,  be  thought  to  refer  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  which  we 
are  speaking;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  little  resemblance  of 
sound  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  this  place  was  the  Clemenfu  of  Ramusio’s. 
text ;  yet  the  circumstances  render  it  probable.  That  much  corruption  in  the 
orthography  may  have  taken  place,  is  evident  from  the  variety  of  readings 
presented  by  the  several  editions,  the  name  being,  in  that  of  Basle,  Clemenisu , 
in  the  older  Latin,  Clenensu,  and  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes,  Clemenif.  It  is 
remarkable  that  they  all  agree  in  the  first  syllable,  which,  however,  does  not 
belong  to  the  Chinese  language,  and  must  be  erroneous  ;  whilst  the  terminating 
syllable  fa,  which  denotes  a  city  of  the  first  class,  and  proves  the  genuineness  of 
the  name  in  its  original  state,  has  undergone  as  many  changes  as  there  have 
been  versions  of  the  work. 

42.  When  the  Tes/m  Lama  of  Tibet  visited  (in  1779-80)  the  late  emperor  of 
China,  at  Peking,  his  journey  (although  from  what  we  consider  a  neighbouring' 
country,  and  which  has  since  been  garrisoned  by  Chinese  troops)  Occupied  ten 
months;  during  four  of  which  he  was  detained  at  one  place  by  the  snow.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  old  English  version  makes  the  journey ’of 
our  travellers  to  have  been  performed  in  one  year  and  an  half. 

43.  The  attention  of  the  Chinese  emperors  to  the  accommodation  of  travellers 
whom  they  invite  to  their  court,  (amongst  whom  it  is  not  meant  to  include 
European  ambassadors)  is  strongly  exemplified  in  the  above  journey  of  tk  eLtwia. 

At  the  end  of  forty-six  days  from  its  commencement  he  was  met  by  messengers  • 
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BOOK  I.  who  brought  a  letter  from  the  emperor  with  a  present  of  pearls,  silks,  and  a  rich 
c  —  j  palanquin,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  route,  at  intervals  of  about  twenty 
seef.iir.  days,  he  received  further  and  more  abundant  presents,  amongst  which,  besides 
Notes.  horses,  mules,  a  tent,  and  a  carriage  on  two  wheels,  were  a  watch,  a  snuff-box, 
and  a  knife,  ornamented  with  jewels,  together  with  largo  sums  in  silver.  On 
many  occasions  he  was  escorted  by  the  Kalmuck  chiefs,  through  whose  country  he 
passed,  with  numerous  bodies  of  horse.  Wherever  his  tents  were  pitched,  a 
boarded  platform  was  set  up,  covered  with  brocade  and  having  a  cushion  of  the 
same,  on  which  he  sat,  whilst  the  people  were  admitted  to  the  honour  of  touching 
his  feet  with  their  foreheads.  At  the  distance  of  forly-07ie  days  journey  from  the 
emperor’s  country-palace  where  he  waited  the  Lama's  arrival,  he  was  met  by  the 
eldest  prince  and  by  him  attended  until  they  reached  the  presence.  Superstition 
as  much  as  hospitality,  was  the  motive  that  actuated  Kicn-Lottg  in  the  respect 
paid  to  this  extraordinary  visitant,  whoso  character  is  regarded  by  bis  followers 
as  more  than  human.  He  paid,  however,  the  common  debt  of  nature  at  Peking, 
and  his  body,  enshrined,  was  carried  back;  with  as  much  ceremony  as  attended  his 
arrival.  See  the  very  curious  account  of  this  journey  (given  by  a  native  attendant 
of  peculiar  sanctity)  in  Alex.  Dalrymple’s  Oriental  Repertory,  Vo),  ii,  p.  145: 
—also  the  emperor’s  letter  on  the  subject  of  this  event,  to  the  Lama  of  Lassti, 
in  the  Memoires  cone,  les  Chinois,  Tom.  ix,  p.  447 ;  and  a  translation  of  it  (by 
the  writer  of  this  note),  with  other  papers  belonging  to  the  subject,  in  the 
Appendix  to  Turner’s  Embassy  to  Tibet. 


’  . SECTION  IV. 

sect.  iv.  Upon  their  arrival  they  were  honourably  and  graciously  received  by 
the  Grand  Khan,  in  a  full  assembly  of  his  principal  officers.  When 
they  drew  nigh  to  his  person,  they  paid  their  respects  by  prostrating 
themselves  on  the  floor.  He  immediately  commanded  them  to  rise, 
and  to  relate  to  him  the  circumstances  of  their  travels,  with  all  that 
had  taken  place  in  their  negotiation  with  his  holiness  the  Pope.  To 
their  narrative,  which  they  gave  in  the  regular  order  of  events,  and 
delivered  in  perspicuous  language,  he  listened  with  attentive  silence. 
The  letters  and  the  presents  from  Pope  Gregory  were  then  laid  before 
him,  and  upon  hearing  the  former  read,  he  bestowed  much  commenda¬ 
tion  on  the  fidelity,  the  zeal,  and  the  diligence  of  his  ambassadors ; 
and  receiving  with  due  reverence  the  oil  from  the  holy  sepulchre,  he 
gave  directions  that  it  should  be  preserved  with  religious  care.  Upon 

his 
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his  observing  Marco  Polo  and  enquiring  who  he  was,  Nicolo  made  BOOK  I. 
answer  that  the  youth  was  his  son,  and  the  servant  of  his  majesty;  char  i. 
when  the  Grand  Khan  condescended  to  take  him  under  his  protection,  sect,  rv. 
and  caused  him  to  be  enrolled  amongst  his  attendants  of  honour. 

In  consequence  of  this  distinguished  notice  he  was  held  in  high  estima¬ 
tion  and  respect  by  all  belonging  to  the  court.  He  learned  in  a 
short  time,  and  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Tartars,  and  acquired 
a  proficiency  in  four  different  languages,  which  he  became  qualified 
to  read  and  write.44  Finding  him  thus  accomplished,  his  master 
was  desirous  of  putting  his  talents  for  business  to  the  proof,  and 
sent  him  on  an  important  concern  of  state  to  a  city  named  Karazan ,45 
situated  at  the  distance  of  six  months  journey  from  the  imperial 
residence ;  on  which  occasion  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much 
wisdom  and  prudence  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  entrusted 
to  him,  that  his  services  became  highly  acceptable.  On  his  part, 
perceiving  that  the  Grand  Khan  took  a  pleasure  in  hearing  accounts 
of  whatever  was  new  to  him  respecting  the  customs  and  manners 
of  people,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  distant  countries,  en¬ 
deavoured,  wherever  he  went,  to  obtain  correct  information  on  these 
subjects,  and  made  notes  of  all  he  saw  and  heard,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  his  master. 46  In  short,  during  seventeen  years  47  that 
he  continued  in  his  service,  he  rendered  himself  so  useful,  that  he 
was  employed  on  confidential  missions  to  every  part  of  the  empire 
and  its  dependencies ;  and  sometimes  also  he  travelled  on  his  own 
private  account,  but  always  with  the  consent  and  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  Grand  Khan.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was 
that  Marco  Polo  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge, 
either  by  his  own  observation  or  what  he  collected  from  others*  of,  so 
many  things,  until  his  time  unknown,  respecting  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  world,  and  which  he  diligently  and  regularly  committed  to 
writing ;  as  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 


NOTES. 

44.  Perhaps  the  Moghul  or  Mungal,  Ighur,  Manchu,  and  Chinese.  The  last 
will  he  thought  the  least  probable;  but  no  inference  should  be  drawn  from  his 
.  E  orthography 
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BOOK  t,  orthography  of  Chinese  names  in  European  characters,  and  particularly  in  the 
I  corrupted  state  of  the  text. 

^Notes'7'  45.  Having  here  the  name  merely,  without  any  circumstance  but  that  of  its 
°  ’  remoteness'from  the  capital  of  China,  wc  must  presume  it  to  ho  intended  for  a 
city  of  Khorasan;  to  which  there  is  no  objection  but  the  probability  of  his  having 
passed  through  that  province  when  he  first  visited  Tartary,  and  that  it  is  not 
here  spoken  of  as  a  place  with  which  he  had  been  previously  acquainted.  It  wan 
then  (together  with  Persia)  under  the  dominion  of  the  second  son  of  JIulagu, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Abaka,  and  took  the  name  of  Ahmed  Mian  upon  his 
embracing  the  Mahometan  religion.  With  respect  to  the  distance,  measured  by 
the  time  of  six  months  on  this  occasion,  it  will  be  observed  that,  when  along 
with  his  father  and  uncle,  they  employed  years  in  travelling  from  Bokhara  which 
is  on  the  northern  side  of  theOxus;  buttho  circumstances  of  the  two  journeys 
were  materially  different;  It  would  bo  taking  a  greater,  but  perhaps  not  an 
unjustifiable  liberty  with  the  orthography  to  suppose  that  the  name  might  be 
intended  for  Khorasmia,  the  Kharism  of  modern  geographers.  The  place  is 
altogether  omitted  in  the  Latin  versions. 

46.  It  is  evident  from  what  is  recorded  of  Kuhldi  that  although  endowed  with 
strong  sense,  he  was  not  exempt  from  a  sharo  of  credulity;  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  weakness  in  his  character  may  have  given,  on  many  occasions,  a  tinge  to  the 
reports  of  his  emissaries. 


4flV  fe  pqrMdls  t*  fee?  “■  oeftHsei  anm,  twenty-six 

‘t  years,”  and  Purchas  endeavours  to  explain  in  what,  sense  this  number  should  be 
understood ;  but  I  prefer,  in  this  instance,  the  reading  of  tho  Latin  version, 
which  has  “  xvn  annos,”  as  more  consistent  with  tlrfc  fact.  It  is  certain  that 
the  family  did  not  leave  Acre,  on  their  return  to  China,  before  tho  end  of  1271, 
and  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  did  not  reach  the  emperor’s  court 
before  1273  or  1274,  nor  remain  there  beyond  1231,  it  follows,  that  the.  period 
of  Marco’s  service  could  not  have  exceeded  seventeen  years,  by  more  than  a 
few  months.  Twenty-six  years  include  the  whole  of  the  period  elapsed  since 
the  first  visit  of  Iris  father  and  uncle  in  1264  or  1265. 


SECTION  V. 

Our  Venetians  having  new  resided  many  years  at  the  imperial  court, 
aud  in  that  time  haying  realised  considerable  wealth,  in  jewels  of 

value 
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value  and  in  gold,  felt  a  strong  desire  to  revisit  their  native  country,  book  l 
and  however  honoured  and  caressed  by  the  sovereign,  this  sentiment  CH~T 
was  ever  predominant  in  their  minds.  It  became  the  more  decidedly  sect.  v. 
their  object,  when  they  reflected  on  the  very  advanced  age  of  the 
Grand  Khan,  whose  death,  if  it  should  happen  previously  to  their 
departure,  might  deprive  them  of  that  public  assistance  by  which 
alone  they  could  expect  to  surmount  the  innumerable  difficulties  of 
so  long  a  journey,  and  reach  their  homes  in  safety ;  which  on  the 
contrary',  in  his  lifetime,  and  through  his  favour,  they  might  reasonably 
hope  to  accomplish.48  Nicolo  Polo  accordingly  took  an  opportunity 
one  day,  when  he  observed  him  to  be  more  than  usually  chearful, 
of  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  and  soliciting  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  family,  to  be  indulged  with  his  Majesty’s  gracious  permission 
for  their  departure.  But  far  from  shewing  himself  disposed  to  comply 
with  the  request,  he  appeared  hurt  at  the  application,  and  asked 
what  motive  they  could  have  for  wishing  to  expose  themselves  to 
all  the  inconveniencies  and  hazards  of  a  journey  in  . which  they  might 
probably  lose  their  lives.  If  gain,  he  said,  was  their  object,  he  was 
ready  to  give  them  the  double  of  whatever  they  possessed,  and  to 
gratify  them  with  honours  to  the  extent  of  their  desires ;  but  that, 
from  the  regard  he  bore  to  them  he  must  positively  refuse  their 
petition. 

It  happened,  about  this  period,  that  a  queen  named  Bolgana ,49  the 
wife  of  Arghun,*0  sovereign  of  India,  died,  and  as  her  last  request 
(which  she  likewise 'left  in  a  testamentary  writing)  conjured  her 
husband  that  no  one  might  succeed  to  her  place  on  his  throne  and 
in  his  affections,  who  was  not  a  descendant  of  her  own  family,  now 
settled  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  Khan,* *  in  the  country  of 
Kataia .52  Desirous  of  complying  with  this  solemn  entreaty,  Argkun 
deputed  three  of  his  nobles,  discreet  men  whose  names  were  Vlatai, 

Apusca,  and  Goza,53  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  as  his  ambassadors 
to  the  Grand  Khan,  with  a  request  that  he  might  receive  at  his  hands 
a  maiden  to  wife,  from  among  the  relatives  of  his  deceased  queen* 

The  application  was  taken  in  good  part,  and  under  the  directions 
of  his  majesty,  choice  was  made  of  a  damsel  aged  seventeen,  extremely 
handsome  and  accomplished,  whose  name  was  Kogatm,u  and  of  whom 
E  2  the 
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BOOK  I.  the  ambassadors,  upon  her  being  shewn  to  them,  highly  approved. 
chap” i  *  When  every  thing  was  arranged  for  their  departure,  and  a  numerous 
Sat.  v.  suite  of  attendants  appointed,  to  do  honour  to  the  future  consort  of 
king  Arglvm,  they  received  from  the  Grand  Khan  a  gracious  dismissal, 
and  set  out  on  their  return  by  the  way  they  came.  Having  travelled  for 
eight  months,  their  further  progress  was  obstructed  and  the  roads 
shut  up  against  them,  by  fresh  wars  that  had  broken  out  amongst  the 
Tartar  Princes.55  Much  against  their  inclinations  therefore,  they  were 
constrained  to  adopt  the  measure  of  returning  to  the  court  of  the 
Grand  Khan,  to  whom  they  stated  the  interruption  they  had  met  with. 

About  the  time  of  their  re-appearance,  Marco  Polo  happened  to 
arrive -from  a  voyage  he  had  made,  with  a  few  vessels  under  his  orders, 
to  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,56  and  reported  to  the  Grand  Khan, 
the  intelligence  he  brought  respecting  the  countries  he  had  visited, 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  own  navigation,  which,  he  said,  was 
performed  in  those  seas  with  the  utmost  safety.  This  latter  observation 
having  reached  the  ears  of  the  three  ambassadors,  who  were  extremely 
anxious  to  return  to  their  own  country,  from  whence  they  had  now 
been  absent  three  years,  presently  sought  a  conference  with  our  Vene¬ 
tians,  whom  they  found  equally  desirous  of  revisiting  their  home ;  and 
it  was  settled  between  them  that  the  former,  accompanied  by  their 
young  queen,  should  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Grand  Khan,  and 
represent  to  him  with  what  convenience  and  security  they  might  effect 
their  return  by  sea,  to  the  dominions  of  their  master;  whilst  the 
voyage  would  be  attended  with  less  oxpence  than  the  journey  by 
land,67  and  be  performed  in  a  shorter  time;  according  to  the  experience 
of  Marco  Polo,  who  had  lately  sailed  in  those  parts.  .Should  his 
Majesty  incline  to  give  his  consent  to.  their  adopting  that  mode  of 
conveyance,  they  were  then  to  urge  him  to  suffer  the  three  Europeans, 
as  being  persons  well  skilled  in  the  practice  of  navigation,58  to  accom¬ 
pany  them,  until  they  should  reach  the  territory  of  king  Afghan. 
The  Grand  Khan  upon  receiving  this  application  shewed  by  his  count¬ 
enance  that  it  was  exceedingly  displeasing  to  him,  averse  as  lie  was 
to  parting  with  the  Venetians.  Feeling  nevertheless  that  he  could 
not  with  propriety  do  otherwise  than  consent,  he  yielded  to  their 
entreaty.  Had  it  not  been  that  he  found  himself  constrained  by 

the 
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the  importance  and  urgency  of  this  peculiar  case,  they  would  never.  BOOK  I. 
otherwise  have  obtained  permission  to  withdraw  themselves  from  his  ‘ — . 

service.  He  sent  for  them,  however,  and  addressed  them  with  much  sect,  v, ' 
kindness  and  condescension,  assuring  them  of  his  regard,  and  requiring 
from  them  a  promise  that  when  they  should  have  resided  some  time 
in  Europe  and  with  their  own  family,  they  would  return  to  him  once 
more.  With  this  object  in  view  he  caused  them  to  be  furnished  with 
the  golden  tablet  (or  royal  chop)  which  contained  his  order  for  their 
having  free  and  safe  conduct  through  every  part  of  his  dominions 
with  the  needful  supplies  for  themselves  and  their  attendants.  He 
likewise  gave  them  authority  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  his  ambassadors 
to  the  Pope,  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  other  Christian 
princes.59 

At  the  same  time  preparations  were  made  for  the  equipment  of 
fourteen  ships,  each  having  four  masts,  and  capable  of  being  navigated 
with  nine  sails,50  the  construction  and  rigging  of  which  would  admit  of 
ample  description,  but,  to  avoid  prolixity,  it  is  for  the  present  omitted. 

Among  these  vessels  there  were  at  least  four  or  five  that  had  crews 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  and  sixty  men.  On  them 
were  embarked  the  ambassadors,  having  the  queen  under  their  protec¬ 
tion,  together  with  Nicolo,  Maffio,  and  Marco  Poxo,  when  they 
had  first  taken  their  leave  of  the  Grand  Khan,  who  presented  them 
with  many  rubies  and  other  handsome  jewels  of  great  value.  He  also, 
gave  directions  that  the  ships  should  be  furnished  with  stores  and 
provisions  for  two  years,6'1 


NOTES.  -• 

48.  There  is  much  appearance  of  genuineness,  in  the  Statement  of  this  motive 
for  urging  their  departure,  which,  although  a  very  natural  one  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  could  not  be  openly  avowed. 

49.  Although  we  do  not  find  in  the  histories  of  this  period  that  have  come  to 
our  hands,  any  mention  of  the  consort. of  Arghun-kaan,  yet  the  name  that  is 
here  written  Bolgana ,  and  in  the  Latin  of  the  Basle  edition,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  British  Museum  manuscript,  Bolgana,  occurs,  with  little  difference  of’ortho- 
graphy,  amongst  the  females  of  the  fiunily.  The  daughter  of  Jagatdi,  son  of 

Jengiz-khan 
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BOOR  I.  Jengh-khan  and  uncle  of  ffulagu ,  was  named  BolgMn-khtUthi  wyU-  ^ULf  5  as 
j  appears  from  the  Jtouxat  akafd  of  Mirkliond. 

^te!'  SO.  Arghun-kmn  wlli'  the  son  of  Abaka-ltaan,  and  grandson  of  Ilulagu - 
il-lihm  succeeded  his  uncle  Ahmed-llmn-Nikodar  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  Khura¬ 
san,  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  in  the  year  1281 ;  and  Ids  first  net,  as  wo 
are  informed  by  De  Guigncs  (Liv.  xvii.  p.  265)  was  to  send  to  the  emperor 
JCubla'i,  as  the  head  of  the  family  and  his  liege  sovereign,  to  demand  the  investi¬ 
ture  of  his  estates.  The  death  of  his  queen,  hero  spoken  of,  must,  from  the 
circumstances  mentioned  in  the  sequel,  have  taken  placo  about  the  year  1287, 
and  he  himself  died  in  1291.  The  name  in  all  tho  versions  of  the  work  is 
uniformly  written  Argoti ,  which  approaches  extremely  near  to  the  Persian 
orthography.  By  De  Guignes  it  is  written  Argouu ;  but  as  the  g  does  not 
adequately  express  the  guttural  sound  of  c,  1  have  substituted  (he  gh. 

The  obvious  question  will  be  asked,  why,  if  Persia  was  the  proper  soul  of  his 
governments  is  he  here  spoken  of  as  the  king  of  India  ?  To  this,  perhaps,  no 
direct  and  conclusive  answer  can  be  given,  but  it  may  bo  accounted  for,  and  in 
some  degree  excused,  on  various  grounds.  It  may  bo  urged  that  in  oilier  parts  of 
the  work,  where  the  latter  country  is  specifically  the  subject,  an  extension  is 
given  to  it,  that  does  not  accord  with  our  ideas  of  its  limits,  although  even 
amongst  ourselves,  the  terms  “  India  ”  and  “  East  Indies  ”  are  employed  in  a 
very  loose  and  vague  sense,  and  frequently  made  to  embrace  every  country 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Persia,  indeed,  as  it  stood  connected  with 
the  neighbouring  countries  of  Georgia  and  Armenia,  and  with  the  Caspian  sea, 
was  generally,  kirpryn  to  the  western  world;  but  of  the  approach  to  it  by  sea, 
from  the  eastward,  ’  no  popular  idea  could  have  been  formed,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  The  port  of  Ormuz,  it  is  true,  was  much  celebrated, 
but  its  proximity  to  the  Indian  ocean,  as  well  as  tho  nature  of  its  commerce, 
served  to  associate  it,  in  the  minds  of  Europeans,  with  the  country  from  whence 
its  riches  and  consequence  were  derived,  and  accordingly  our  grout  pent,  where 
he  draws  a  picture  of  eastern  magnificence,  speaks  of  “  the  wealth,”  not  of 
Persia,  hut  “of  Ormus  and  of  Ind.”  We  are  ignorant,  indeed,  how  far  Urn 
conquests  or  pretensions  of  the  Moghul  dynasty  of  Persia  may  have  extended  on 
the  side  of  the  Indus.  Petis  de  la  Croix  says,  “  11,  Coublay,  cut  soin  do  fuiro 
“  installer  Abacca  Gan  fils  d’Hulacou  sur  le  trone  de  Perse,  de  la  Corassano  et 
■«  des  Judes."  Hist,  de  Gengliizcan,  p.  515.  But  his  authority  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  assertion,  although  it  may  have  been  founded  on  authentic  documents 
does  not  appear.  It  will  be  seen  at  the  commencement  of  the  Third  Book* 
where  our  author  treats  specifically  of  India,  that  he  gives  great  latitude  to  tho 
definition. 


51.  Tho 
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51.  The  Grand  Khan,  at  whose  court  the  family  of  this  queen  is  said  to  have 
resided  in  Kiaata,  was  the  grand-uncle  of  Arghun,  her  husband,  and  the  queen 
herself  was  probably  of  the  same  royal  Moghul  family,  from  the  common  stock 
of  Jengiz-hhan.  Her  anxiety  therefore  was,  that  her  husband  should  not 
degrade  himself  and  her  memory,  by  contracting  a  marriage  with  any  person  of 
less  noble  lineage  than  their  own.  Viewing  the  circumstances  therefore  in  their 
proper  light,  it  will  be  found  that  what  might  at  first  be  thought  a  romantic 
story,  of  a  king  of  India  sending  an  embassy  to  an  emperor  of  China,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  wife,  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  and  natural  transac¬ 
tion,  of  one  of  the  younger  members  of  a  great  family,  applying  to  the  head  of 
the  house,  to  be  allowed  to  strengthen  the  connexion,  by  marrying  from 
amongst  those  who  were  probably  his  cousins  in  the  second  degree ;  for  we  may 
presume  that  if  this  female  had  not  been  one  of  Kubldi's  own  immediate  race, 
(a  grand-daughter,  perhaps,  as  he  was  then  advanced  in  years),  there  would  not 
have  existed  a  necessity  for  making  so  formal  a  demand.  In  regard  to  the 
distance  between  Persia  and  China,  which  might  be  considered  an  objection  to 
the  probability  of  the  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  amongst  all  the  branches  of  this 
Moghul  family,  however  remote  from  each  other,  a  continual  intercourse  had, 
up  to  that  period,  been  maintained,  and  Arghun  himself  had  applied  for  and 
received  his  investiture  from  the  same  monarch.  In  the  event,  however,:  it 
proved  that  the  difficulties  attending  the  returning  journey,  over  land,  had 
become  insuperable. 

52.  The  situation  of  Khatdi  t/SaA,  or  Rataia,  ha3  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion  amongst  the  learned ;  but  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  by  those  who 
consult  the  eastern  geographers  and  historians  rather  than  the  Greek,  that  they 
apply  the  name  to  the  northern  provinces  of  what  we  call  China,  which  were 
conquered  by  Jengiz-7chan,  and  his  son  Oktdi,  not  from  a  Chinese  government, 
but  from  a  race  of  eastern  Tartars,  called  Niu-che  and  R in ,  by  whom  they  had 
been  subdued  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before.  Whether  they  con¬ 
fine  it  strictly  to  these  provinces,  or  include  some  of  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Tartary,  withoutside  the  wall,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  as  their  accounts  of 
these  regions  are  far  from  being  precise;  bnt  the  former  I  Should  judge  to  be 
the  case.  D’Herbelot,  who  was  eminently  conversant  with  oriental  history, 
defines  “  Khathai  et  Khatba;  nom  de  la  Chine  septentrionale.”  William  Cham¬ 
bers  (of  Madras)  an  accomplished  scholar,  in  a  note  to  his  account  of  embas¬ 
sies  and  letters  that  passed  between  the.  emperor  of  China  and  sultan  Shah  Rokh, 
says:  “  The  word  translated  “  China  ”  in  this  extract,  is  Khaldi ;  that  and 
“  the  word  <j+&-  Chin  are  used  indiscriminately  by  this  author,  in  these  and  other 
“  parts  of  his  work,  to  signify  the  same  country ;  which  is  a  proof,  if  prbSfe  were 
“  wanting,  that  the  Asiatics,  byRhaldi  mean  no  other  country  than  China.  This, 

“  however. 
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c‘  however,  was  long  a  disputed  point  among  the  curious  in  Europe,  and  some, 
“  in  consequence,  entirely  rejected  the  testimony  of  Marco  Polo  as  fabulous, 
“  while,  others,  who  admitted  it,  sought  for  an  empire,  in  the  wilds  of 
«  Tartary,  that  never  had  existence  but,  in  their  imaginations.  Hut  latter 
“  accounts  have  put  this  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
«  Russian  embassy  to  China  in  1653;  from  which  it  appoars  that  the  Mus¬ 
ts  covites  still  call  the  northern  parts  of  China,  “  Chutai,”  “  Kathai,”  ami  its 
“  metropolis  “  Cambalu.”  Asiatick  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  p.  98.  The  reuder  who 
wishes  to  investigate  the  subject  more  particularly,  will  find  it  ably  treated  by 
Nicol.  Trigautius,  in  libro,  K  do  Christiana  Expeditione  apud  Sinas;”  by  the 
learned  Golius,  in  “  Additamento  Atlantis  Martininni  de  regno  Catnyo;”  and 
in  the  elaborate  “  Disquisitio  geographica  et  historica  de  Chataja,”  of  Andreas 
Muller.  Occasion  will  he  taken  hereafter,  to  identity  its  capital  city. 

53.  These  names  vary  considerably  in  the  different  versions  and  editions,  where 
they  appear  in  the  forms  of  TJlatai  and  Gulatat/,  Apusca,  Apuslct ,  and  Ilibutca, 
Gom  and  Coy  la ;  all  of  them  probably,  much  disfigured  by  transcribing  from 
indistinct  manuscripts.  They  are  not,  however,  of  any  historical  importance. 

5i.  One  of  the  wives  of  Hulagu,  and  mother  of  Ahmed-khan  Nikodar  (the 
uncle  of  Arghun ),  was  named  Kutai-khalun ,  of  which  Kogutin  (otherwise  written 
Gogaiim  and  Kogam/n )  may  perhaps  be  a  corruption.  The  word  khalun,  which 
signifies  “lady,”  is  very  frequently  annexed  to,  or  forms  part  of  proper  names 
borne  by  Persian  and  Tartar  women  of  rank. 

•  55.  These  wars  must  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1289,  and  probably 
v  in  the  country  of  Mawara'lmhr  or  Transoxiana,  amongst  the  descendants  of 
Jagatdi  or  Zagatdi ,  whose  history  is  particularly  obscure ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  (or  any  of  the  Moghul  princes)  were  seldom  in  a  state 
of  tranquillity.  Troubles  were  also  excited,  nearer  to  China,  by  a  younger 
brother  of  Kublai  who  attempted  to  dispute  with  him  the  right  to  tho  empire. 

56.  What  are  here  termed  the  East-Indies  must  not  be  understood  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  India,  but  of  some  of  the  islands  in  the  eastern  archipelago,  perhaps  tho 
Philippines,'  or  possibly  the  coast  of  Tsimrpa  or  Champa ,  which,  in  another  part 
of  the  work,  our  author  speaks  of  his  having  visited.  The  voyage  here  men¬ 
tioned  was  subsequent  to  the  grand  and  disastrous  expedition  which  the  active 
genius  of  Kubldi  led  him  to  fit  out  against  the' kingdom  of  Japan. 

57.  The  suggestion  of  this  economical  motive  may  seem  extraordinary,  but 
attachment  to  money  was  one  of  the  weak  parts  of  Kubldi' s  character,  and  tho 

practices 
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practices  lie  adopted,  or  connived  at,  for  raising  it  have  been  the  subject  of  BOOK  I. 

much  reprehension.  - 

CHAP.  I. 

58.  All  Europeans  are  presumed  by  the  people  of  the  East  to  be  skilled 
in  navigation,  in  the  management  of  artillery,  and  in  the  art  of  medicine.  Notes. 


59.  In  the  Latin  version  it  is  said  that  he  appointed  ambassadors  of  his  own 
to  these  monarchs,  to  accompany  the  expedition  ;  but  as  no  allusion  is  afterwards 
made  to  such  personages,  although  an  obvious  occasion  (that  of  the  mortality) 
presents  itself,  I  consider  the  Italian  reading  as  preferable. 

60.  For  the  modern  practice,  in  the  northern  part  of  China,  and  particularly 
on  the  Pe-ho,  of  rigging  vessels  intended  to  be  employed  in  foreign  voyages, 
with  four  masts,  we  have  the  authority  of  Barrow,  who  says:  “  It  is 
“  impossible  not  to  consider  the  notices  given  by  this  early  traveller  (Marco 
“  Polo)  as  curious,  interesting,  and  valuable;  and  as  far  as  they  regard  the 
u  empire  of  China,  they  bear  internal  evidence  of  their  being  generally  correct. 
“  He  sailed  from  China  in  a  fleet  consisting  of  fourteen  ships,  each  carrying 
“  four  masts,  and  having  their  holds  partitioned  into  separate  chambers . . .  .We 
“  observed  many  hundreds  of  a  larger  description,  that  are  employed  in  foreign 
“  voyages,  all  carrying  four  masts.”  Travels  in  China,  p.  45.  With  regard 
to  the  nine  sails,  we  must  conclude  it  to  be  a  mistake  ja  Kamusio’s  copy.  In 
the  Latin  version  the  words  are  “guarum  quselibet  quati^pr  radios  atque  totidem 
c<  vela  habebat,”  “  of  which  each  had  four  masts  and  as  many  sails  J”  and  it 
is  well  known  that  Chinese  vessels  do  not  carry  any  kind  of  top-sail. 


61.  The  sailing  of  this  remarkable  expedition  from  the  Pe-ko,  or  river  of 
Peking,  we  may  infer,  from  circumstances  mentioned  in  different  parts  of  the 
work,  to  have  taken  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1391,  three  years 
before  the  death  of  the  emperor  Kubldi,  and  four  years  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Polo  family  at  Venice,  in  1295.  “ 


SECTION  VI.  - 

After  a  navigation  of  about  three  months,  they  arrived  at  an  island  Sect.  vi. 
which  lay  in  a  southerly  direction,  named  Javafi2  This  presented 
various  objects  worthy  of  attention,  and  notice  shall  be  taken  of  them 
in  the  sequel  of -the  work.  Taking  their  departure  from  thence*  they 
employed  eighteen  months  in  the  Indian  seas  before  they  were  enabled 
r  to 
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BOOK  h  to  reach  the.  place;  of  their  destination  in  the  territory  of  king  Arghuns 3; 
cHAe  i.  and  during  this  part  -of  their  voyage  also  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
sect,  Vi.  observing  many  things  -which  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  related  here¬ 
after.  But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  between  the  day  of 
their  sailing  and  that  of  their  arrival,  they  lost  by  deaths,  of  the  crews 
of  the  vessels  and  others  who  wprc  embarked,  about  six  hundred 
persons,  and  of  the  three  ambassadors  only,  one,  whose  name  was  Goza, 
survived  the  voyage  5  whilst  of  all;  the  ladies  and  female  attendants  one 
only  died.64 

Upon  landing  they  were  informed  that  king  Arghun  had  died  some 
time  before,65  and  that  the  government  of  the  country  was  then 
administered,  on  behalf  of  his  son  who  was  still  a  youth,  by  a  person 
of.tTys  name  of  JjT i-akata .6B  From  him  they  desired  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  dispose  of  the  princess, 
whom,,  by  the.  orders,  of  the  late  king  they  had  conducted  thither.  His 
answer  was,  that  they  ought  to  present  the  lady  to  Kasan,07  the  son  of 
Arghun,  who  was  then  at  a  place  on.  the  borders  of  Persia,  which  has  its 
denomination  from  the  Arbor  secco,eB  where  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men  was  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  certain  passes  against 
the  irruption  of  the.  enemy.66  This  they  proceeded  to  carry  into 
execution,  .  tfee.-  of 

Ki-akato,  because  the  road  they  were  afterwards  to  take,  lay  in  that 
direction.70  Here,  however,  they-  reposed  themselves  for  the  space  of 
nine  months.71  When  they  took  their  leave  he  furnished  them  with 
four  golden  tablets,  each  of  them  a  cubit  in  length,  five  inches  wide, 
and  weighing  three  or  four  marks  of  gold.72  Their  inscription  began 
with  invoking  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  Grand  Khan,™ 
that  his  name  might  be  held  in  reverence  for  many  years,  and  de¬ 
nouncing  the  punishment  of  death  and  confiscation  of  goods,  to  all 
who  should  refuse  obedience  to  the.  mandate.  It  then  proceeded  to 
djfregfc'.  ^at  •%.-  tibreevapabasssulprs,  as  his  representatives,  should  be 
treaty  throughout  his  dominions.  with  due.hopour,  that  their  expences 
should  he  defrayed,  and  that;  they  should  be  provided  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  escorts.,  All, thift;w£s  fully, complied  with,,  and  from  many  places 
•  they  were  protected  by  bodies  of  two  hundred  horse  j  nor  could  this 

have 
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have  been  dispensed  with,  as  the  government  oi^i-akaio  was  unpopii-  fcdok  I. 
lar,  and  the  people  were  disposed  to  commit  insults  and  proceed  to  CI^T , 
outrages,  which  they  would  not  have  dared  to  attempt  under  the  rule  of  Sect.  vi. 
their  proper  sovereign.74  In  the  course  of  their  journey  our  travellers 
received  intelligence  of  the  Grand  Khan  ( Kubldi )  having  departed  this 
life;75  which  entirely  put  an  end  to  all  prospect  of  their  revisiting  those 
regions.75  Pursuing  therefore  their  intended  route  they  at  length 
reached  the  city  of  Trebizond,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Constantinople,  then  to  Negropont,77  and  finally  to.  Venice,  at  which 
place,  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  abundant  riches,  they  safely 
arrived  in  the  year  1295.78  On  this  occasion  they  offered  up  their 
thanks  to  God,  who  had  now  been  pleased,  to  relieve  them  from  such 
great  fatigues,  after  having  preserved  them  from  innumerable  perils. 

The  foregoing  narrative  may  be  considered  as  a  preliminary  chapter, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  opportu¬ 
nities  Makco  Polo  had  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  things  he 
describes,  during  a  residence  of  so  many  years  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  world. 


'Stotbs. 

62.  Some  details  of  this  part  of  the  voyage  are  given  in  Book  iii.  chap.  x. 
where  the  island  here  called  Jam  is  termed  Java  minor,  and  is  evidently  intended 
for  Sumatra.  It  will  appear  that  they  waited  the  change  of  the  monsoon  in  a 
northern  port  of  that  island,  near  the  western  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Malacca. 

63.  The  place  where  the  expedition  ultimately  arrived  is  not  directly  mentioned 
in  any  part  of  the  work;  but  there  are  strong  grounds  for  inferring  it  to  have 
been  the  celebrated  port  of  Orman,  which  is  particularly  described  in  Book  i. 
chap.  xv.  and  again,  in  Book  iii.  chap,  xliv.,  where  our  author  concludes 
his  account  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  “  Second  or  Middle  India.”  From 
thence  the  Polo  family  and  the  other  distingnished  passengers  may  have  readily 
proceeded  to  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia.  With  respect  to  the  prince 
named  Arghun-lcuun,  see  Note  49. 

64.  This  mortality  is  no  greater  than  might  he  expected  in  vessels  crowded 
with  men  unaccustomed  to  voyages  of  such  duration,  and  who  had  passed  several 
months  at  an  anchorage  in  the  straits  of  Malacca ;  and  although  it  should  have 

F  2  ’  amounted 
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amounted  to  one  third  of  their  whole  number,  the  proportion  would  not  have 
exceeded  what  was  suffered  by  Lord  Anson  and  otiier  navigators  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  only  in  very  modern  times,  and  within 
the  period  of  His  present  Majesty’s  reign,  that  in  consequence  of  improvements 
introduced,  or  sanctioned  and  enforced,  by  the  English  Admiralty,  the  globe 
has  been  frequently  circumnavigated  with  a  loss  of  lives  not  exceeding  that 
of  one  man  in  an  hundred. 

65.  Arghun-lcaan,  according  to  the  authorities  followed  by  De  Guignes,  died 
in  the  third  month  of  the  year  690  of  the  hejrah,  answering  to  March  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1291. 

‘  66.  The  person  here  named  Ki-akato,  or  Chiacato  in  tho  Italian  orthography, 
and  described  as  the  ruler  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  late  king’s  son, 
was  Kai-hhatu  jAsxi,  the  second  son  of  Abaka-kaan,  and  consequently  the  brother 
of  Arghun,  upon  whose  death  he  is  said  to  have  seized  the  throne  (although 
perhaps  only  as  regent  or  protector),  to  the  prejudice  of  his  nephew,  then 
a  minor.  The  name  of  this  man,  whose  history  is  hy  no  means  obscure,  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  greater  variety  of  orthography  than  almost  any  other. 
In  Reiske’s  translation  of  the  Annales  Muslemici  of  Abulfcdn,  edited  by  Adler, 
he  is  named  Canaclilu  jisa£,  evidently  from  the  mistake  of  one  Arabic  letter 
for  another.  De  Guignes  writes  the  word  Kandgiatou ,  and  says  in  a  Note  : 
“  Haiton  le  nomme  Rega'ilo  ;  d’autres  Ghendgialou,  ou  Caikhtcm.  Son  vrai  nom 
“  Mogol  est  Gaicatou,  qui  signifie  yclatant.  C’est  le  memo  que  Kazcitou  de 
“  l’Hist.  gengalogique  des  Tatars.”  Liv.  xvii.  p.  266.  In  the  Basle  edi¬ 
tion  of  our  author’s  travels,  the  name  ®  softened  to  Acata.  In  the  older  Latin 
it  is  Achatu,  and  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes,  Acata.  In  Ramusio’s  text  this 
orthography  of  the  name  is  nearly  that  of  the  generality  of  eastern  historians, 

67.  The  prince  whose  name  is  here  written  Kami  or  Cason,  and  by  Do 
Guignes  Caxan,  was  Ghazan-Icaan  Jlj  the  eldest  son  of  Arghun,  Ho 
did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Persia  until  the  end  of  the  year  1295, uncurl y 
five  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  sent  him  to  reside  in  Khorasait, 
under  the  tutelage  of  an  atabeg  or  governor  named  Nu-ros,  by  whose  persuasion 
he  afterwards  embraced  the  mussulman  faith,  and  took  the  name  of  Mahmud. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  molested  in  that  province  by  his  uncle  Kai-hhttlu, 
and  this  recommendation,  that  the  princess  should  be  conveyed  to  him  as  the 
representative  of  his  father,  serves  to  shew  that  they  were  not  upon  terms  of 
actual  hostility.  It  is  further  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that,  when  upon’ 
the  murder  of  Kai-khatu,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  Baidu  (a  grand¬ 
son  of  Hulagu  in  a  different  line),  and  Ghazan  marched  with  an  army  to  Rnj 

(Rages) 
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fRages)  to  assert  his  hereditary  claims,  the  first  demand  he  made  was,  that  the  BOOK  I 
assassins  of  his  uncle  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  - 

After  a  doubtful  struggle  maintained  during  eight  months,  the  defection  of  CHAP-  L 
his  principal  officers  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  usurper,  and  Ghatan  ascended  Secf'  V1‘ 
the  throne  of  Persia,  about  two  years  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  the  princess,  Notts' 
of  whom  nothing  further  is  recorded.  The  qualities  of  the  prince  to  whom 
her  destinies  had  led  her,  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  Haiton  of  Armenia 
a  cotemporary  .historian.  Having  described  the  circumstances  of  a  great  victory 
obtained  by  him,  over  the  sultan  of  Egypt  (near  Edessa,  in  the  year  1290), 
he  proceeds  to  say :  “  Ego  verd  Fr.  Haithonus,  qui  hanc  historiam  compilavi, 

“  interfui  omnibus  negotiis  et  praliis,  quae  Tartari  habuerunt  cum  .Soldano 
“  a  tempore  Haoloni ;  sed  nunquara  sidi  vel  audivi  dioi  de  aliquo  domino 
“  Tartarorum  qui  plura  fecerat  in  duobus  diebus,  quam  fecit  Casanus.  Nam 
££  prima  die  belli  cum  parva  societate  suorum  contra  Soldanum  et  magnam 
££  copiand  inimicorum  prmlium  sustinuit,  et  de  persona  sua  taliter  se  probavit, 

“  quod  inter  omnes  alios  bellatores  famam  et  laudem  meritd  est  adeptus.  Et  de 
££  sua  probitate  inter  Tartaros  narrabitur  in  secula  seculorum.  Secunda  verd 
££  die  tanta  erat  libertas  et  liberalitas  cordis  sui,  quod  de  omnibus  divitiis  et 
££  infinitis  thesauris,  quos  acquisiverat,  sic  inter  suos  distribuit  et  divisit,  quod 
££  in  sua  sorte  non  retinuit  nisi  unum  ensem ., . . .  .Et  hoc  praacipue  erat  admi- 
“  randum,  qualiter,  in  tantillo  corpusculo,  tanta  virtutum  copia  inveniri  poterat. 

“  Nam  inter  viginti  mille  milites  vix  potuisset  staturae  minoris  aliquis  reperiri, 

££  neque  turpioris  aspectus :  omnes  tamen  alios  in  .  probitate  et  virtutibus  ex- 
<£  cedebat.  Et  quia  iste  Casanus  teihpore  nostro  fuit,  dignum  est,  quod  de 
“  suis  gestis  plenius  enarremus.”  Cap.  xlii.  p.  64.  ed.  Mulleri.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  his  “  very  diminutive  size”  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
not  having  succeeded  at  once  to  the  paternal  crown,  of  which  his  talents  and 
his  virtues,  subsequently  displayed,  appear  to  have  rendered  him  so  worthy. 

68.  More  circumstantial  mention  is  made  of  this  district,  and  of  the  tree  from 
whence  it  is  said  to  derive  its  appellation,  in  Chap.  xx.  of  this  Book, 

69.  This  is  the  important  pass  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  appellation  bf 
Port®  Caspise  or  Caspian  straits  (to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Derbend, 
as  well  as  of  Rudbar ),  and  termed  by  eastern  geographers  the  straits  of  Khowar 
or  Khawr,  from  the  Persian  wordjji,  signifying  a  valley  between  two  mountains, 
or  from  a  small  town  near  the  eastern  entrance  which  bears  the  same  name. 

“  This  remarkable  chasm,”  says  Rennell,  “  is  now  called  the  strait  or  passage 
“  of  Khowar  ( Chora  of  the  ancients)  from  a  town  or  district  in  the  neighbourhood. 

££  It  is  situated  at  the  termination  of  the  great  Salt  Desert,  almost  due.  north 
“  from  Ispahan,  and  about,  fifty  miles  to  .  the  eastward  of  the  ruins  of  Rey 

“  (or 
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BOOK  I.  “  (or  Rages)-  Alexander  passed  through  it  in  his  way  from  Rages  towards 
“  "  “  Aria  and  Bactria.  Della  Valle  and  Herbert  amongst  the  moderns,  and  Pliny 
CHAP.  I.  (C  amount  the  ancients,  have  described  it  particularly.  It  is  eight  miles  through, 
Suet,  VI.  ((  ^  generally  forty  yardB  in  breadth.”  Geographical  system  of  Herodotus 
NOt<!3'  examined  and  explained,  p.  174,  Note.  «  Entrammo  nellc  montagne,”  says 
Pietro  della  Valle,  speaking  of  these  straits,  “  attraversandole  per  una  profunda 
“  et  angustissima  valle ...  .Si  camiua  per  questa  quasi  sempre  in  piano . . .  .tna  i 
“  monti  son  sempre  altissimi  dalle  bande,  e  tal’  bora  la  strada  si  vh  aggirando 
«  an  volte  tanto  strette,  che  ci  diede  fastidio  per  far  passar  la  lottiga.” 

70.  From  the  proceeding  part  of  the  narrative  wo  might  bo  led  to  suppose 
the  residence  of  Em-khatu  to  have  been  in  one  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Persia s  but  here,  on  the  contrary,  we  find,  that,  conformably  with  the  histories 
of  he  times,  it  lay  in  the  route  between  the  place  where  Ghaztm  was  encamped, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  Straits,  and  the  country  of  Armenia,  towards 
whitfe  our;travellers  Were  advancing.  By  D’Herbelot,  De  Guignes,  and  others, 
we  are  accordingly  told  that  the  capital  of  the  princes  of  this  dynasty  was  the 
city  of  Tauris  or  Tabriz,  in  Aderbijan,  but  that  they  frequently  resided  (espe¬ 
cially  in  summer)  at  Hamadan,  in  Aljebal,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  the  Syrian 
frontier.  Coins  in  my  possession,  of  the  brother  and  successor  of  Ghazan,  were 
struck  at  Tcflis  in  Georgia. 

71.  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  Note  we  may  presume  this 
place  to  have  been  Tabriz.  The  particular  causes  of  detention  are  not  assigned, 
but  after  the  .fatigues  they  had.  .recently  undergone,  by  sea  and  land,  it  is 
not  at  all  surprismg  thafr  they-  shcsuVdneed  repose,  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  security  afforded  by  the  first  capital  city  they  had  reached  since  relieved 
from  the  charge  of  their  female  companion.  Other  circumstances,  such  as  the 
indisposition  of  one  of  the  party,  may  have  occured  to  protract  their  stay; 
they  might  have  written  letters  to  Venice  and  expected  the  answers,  employing 
the  interval  in  disposing  of  their  valuable  jewels  and  making  arrangements 
for  the  safe  remittance  of  their  wealth ;  or,  lastly,  they  might  haw.  been 
detained  by  warfare  in  the  country  through  which  they  were  to  pass. 

72.  The  Mark  being  eight  ounces,  the  tablets  must  have  been  unnecessarily 
expensive  and  inconveniently  ponderous.  The  other  versions  do  not  specify 
either  weight  or.  size,  and  some  state  them  to  be  only  two  additional  tablets. 

7§.  This  shews  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  still  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  these  branches,  and  Kai-khalu  might  have  particular  motives  for 
courting  its  sanction.  Ghamn  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  renounced  this 

slight 
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BOOK  1.  fh6  year  1260,  'became  emperor  of  CInna  upon  the  destruction  of  the  dynasty  of 
-< —  the  Song,  who  reigned  in  Munji  or  the  provinces  south  of  the  great  river  Kitmg , 

CHAP.  I.  jn  lgg0j  and  ^  in  the  beginning  of  1294,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  “  Les 

Sect.  VI.  {£  jligtor|eng  Cbinois”  says  the  Pere  Gaubil,  “  exagfirent  les  dcfauts  do  Ilou-pilic, 

N°teS'  «  et  ne  parlent  gudres  de  ses  vertus.  Ils  lui  reprochent  beaucoup  d’entfiteinent 

«  pour  les  superstitions  et  les  enchantemens  des  Lamas,  et  ils  se  plaignent  qu’il 
<e  a  donnd  trop  d’autorite  aux  gens  d'Ocddent.  Les  Tartarcs  regardent  ce  princu 
«  comme  un  de  leurs  plus  grands  rois.”  “  II  fit  donner  lo  nom  do  Yupi  k  sa 
«  dynastiel’an  1271.” 

It  is  not  surprising  the  news  of  an  event  so  important  to  all  the  tribes  of 
Moghuls  or  Tartars  should  have  found  its  way  to  the  court  of  Persia,  and 
consequently  to  our  travellers,  with  extraordinary  expedition. 

76.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  they  were  either  desirous  or  had  an 
intention  of  so  doing ;  but  the  knowledge  of  this  event  relieved  them  front  any 
obligation  they  might  feel  to  perform  their  promise  of  returning  at  some  future 
period  to  their  kind  master  and  benefactor. 

77.  Their  most  direct  route  from  Tabriz  would  have  lain  through  Bedlhr 
in  Kurdistan  to  Aleppo,  but  at  this  time  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  with  whom  the 
kings  of  Persia  were  continually  at  war,  had  possession  of  all  the  seaports 
of  Syria,  and  would  pay  little  respect  to  their  passports.  By  the  way  of  Georgia 
to  Trebisond,  on  the  Euxine,  their  land-journey  was  shorter  and  more  secure, 
and  when  at  that  place  they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Christian  prince 
whose,  family  reigned,  in  .small  independent  .kingdom  of  Trebisond,  from 
1204  to  1462,  when  it  Was  swallowed  up  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  From  thence  to 
Constantipole,  Negropont  or  Euboea  (which  the  father  and  uncle  had  visited 
on  their  return  from  the  former  expedition),  and  finally  to  Venice,  they  would 
have  the  benefit  of  sea-conveyance,  and  possibly  in  vessels  belonging  to  their 
fellow-citizens. 

78.  All  the  different  versions  and  editions  agree  in  respect  to  the  year  1295 
being  that  of  their  return  to  their  own  country:  which  must  indeed  have  been 
a  matter  of  general  notoriety.  The  unaffected  piety  of  the  sentence  which 
follows  this"  date,  reflects  credit  on  the  feelings  and  character  of  the  writer ; 
and  it  may  be  observed,  that  although  his  religion  may  be  found  to  partake* 
in  some  instances,  of  the  superstition,  it  is  no  where  marked  with  the  bigotry 

^  or  intolerance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
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CHAPTER  II.« 

Of  Armenia  minor ;  of  the  port  of  Giazza ;  and  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  province.  ' 

In  commencing  the  description  of  the  countries  which  Marco  BOOK  I. 
Polo  80  visited  in  Asia,  and  of  things  worthy  St  notice  which  he  chap.  ir.. 
observed  therein,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  we  are  to  distinguish 
two  Armenias,  the  lesser  and  the  greater.81  The  king  of  the  lesser 
Armenia  dwells  in  a  city  called  Sebastoz ,82  and  rules  his  dominions 
with  strict  regard  to  justice.  The  towns,  fortified  places,  and  castles 
are  numerous.  There  is  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
well  as  of  those  things  which  contribute  to  its  comfort.  Game, 
both  of  beasts  and  birds,  is  in  plenty.63  It  must  be  said  however 
that  the  air  of  the  country  is  not  remarkably  healthy.84  In  former 
times  its  gentry  were  esteemed  expert  and  brave  soldiers ;  but  at 
the  present  day  they  are  great  drinkers,  pusillanimous,  and  worthless. 

On  the  sea  coast  there  is  a  city  named  Giazza, 33  a  place  of  considerable 
traffic.  '  Its  port  is  frequented  by  merchants  from  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  many  other  places,  who  trade  in  spiceries  and  drugs  of  different 
sorts,  manufactures  of  silk  and  of  wool,  and  other  rich  commodities. 

Those  persons  who  design  to  travel  into  the  interior  of  the  Levant,86 
usually  proceed  in  the  first  instance  to  this  port  of  Giazza.  The 
boundaries  of  the  lesser  Armenia  are,  on  the  south,  the  land  of  Promise, 
now  occupied  by  the  Saracens ; 87  on  the  north,  Karamania,  inhabited 
by  Turkomans;  towards  the  north-east  lie  the  cities  of  Kaisariah, 

Sevastaf*  and  many  others  subject  to  the  Tartars;  and  on  the  west¬ 
ern  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea  which  extends  to  the  shores  of 
Christendom. 
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NOTES. 

CHAP.  II. 

79.  In  the  Latin  editions  of  Basle  and  Berlin,  this  chapter  is  mi  min' red  as  the 
eleventh  of  Book  b,  the  preceding  matter  being  divided  into  ten :  nor  does 
the  numeration  proceed  pari  passu  through  the  remaining  chapters.  A  similar 
inequality  of  division  prevails  also  in  Books  ii.  aud  iii.  In  those  Italian  \evsums 
which  have  been  spoken  of  as  epitomes,  tve  find  no  distinction  of  Books,  the 
chapters'  being  numbered  consecutively,  from  the  beginning,  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-four.  In  the  old  English  version  the  number  is  one  hundred  and  thirty* 

•  five.  Purchas,  although  translating  from  Kanntsio,  has  neglected  the  division 

into  Books  or  Chapters,  and  made  a  new  one,  into  ton  Sections.  The  former 
distinction,  however,  is  not  only  justified  by  the  13.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts, 
but  is  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  work  itself. 

% 

80.  In  Ramusio’s  version  the  author  is  frequently  made  to  employ  the  third 
person,  as  in  this  instance  when  speaking  of  what  ho  himself  did  or  saw.  In 
the  Latin,  on  the  contrary,  after  the  preliminary  chapters,  lie  is  made  to  employ 
the  first  only,  sometimes  in  the  singular,  but  generally  in  the  plural  number. 


81.  This  distinction  of  the  Armenian  into  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser,  is 
conformable  to  what  vve  find  in  Ptolemy  and  the  geographers  of  the  middle  ages  ; 
although  other  divisions  have  taken  place,  since  that  part  of  Asia  has  been  subject 
to  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  Lesser  Armenia  is  defined  by  Busdiing  as  compre¬ 
hending  that  part  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia  which  lies  along  the  western  side 
of  tlie  Greater  Armenia,  and  also  oh  the  Western  side  of  the  Euphrates.  That 
in  the  days  of  Haiton  it  extended  south  of  Taurus,  and  included  Cilicia 
(campestris),  which  was  not  the  case  in  more  ancient  times,  we  have  the  unex¬ 
ceptionable  authority  of  that  historian,  who  lias  recorded  the  actions  of  his 
grandfather  and  father,  kings  of  the  country,  as  well  as  his  own  motives  for 
/declining  the  succession  to  the  crown.  In  his  account  of  the  divisions  and 
boundaries  of  Syria,  he  says  :  “  Ex  parte  oricutis  confines  liabot  cum  Mesopota- 
“  inia,  ex  parto  septentrionis  cum  secunda  Armenia;  ct  in  parte  cmn  regno 
“  Turqui$.”  “  Quanta  provincia  Cilicia  appellatur,  ibique  est  sita  inexpugmi- 
u  bilis  civitas  Tarsonsis,  in  qua  beatus  Apostolus  Paulas  fuit  natus;  et  istn 
11  Cilicia  liodie  Armenia  nuncupatur.”  Hist.  Orient.  Cap.  xiv.  Its  origin 
as  a  separate  kingdom  is  thus  briefly  described  by  De  Guignes  :  “  Sous  le  regno 
“  d’A lexis  Comnene  uu  seigneur  Armenian,  nomme  Kag-liic,  qui  etoit  de  l’illus- 
“  tre  maison  des  Pacratides,  entreprit  de  relever  lo  royaume  de  la  Petite  Armenia. 
ie  11  prit  le  titre  de  roi,  et  conquit  la  Cilicie,  avec  une  pnrtie  do  la  Cappadoce. 
M  C’est  de  lui  que  descendent  les  rois  de  la  Petite  Armenia  qui  regnoient  dans  le 
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“  douzieme  (et  le  treizidme)  siecle.  Leur  capitale  etoit  Sis."  Hist,  gener.  BOOK  I. 
des  Huns,  Liv.  vii.  p.  432.  — — 

•  CHAP.  II. 

Notes. 

82.  As  it  appears  from  the  passage  quoted  in  the  preceding  Note,  as  well 
as  from  other  authorities,  that  Sts  LrM,  was  the  capital  of  the  Lesser  Armenia 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Leons  and  Haitons,  we  are  led  to  suppose  the  Sebastox 
here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  that  city,  or  of  one  that 
stood  on  the  same  site.  It  is  obvious;  indeed,  from  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy, 
that  there  were  many  places  in  Asia  minor  that  bore  the  names  of  Sebastia, 

Sebaste,  and  Sebastopolis  (besides  one  in  Syria),  and  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  towns  of  Cilicia,  we  find  a  Sebasie,  to  which,  in  .the  Latin  translation, 
published  at  Venice  in  1562,  the  epithet  of  “  augusta”  is  annexed.  ■  Upon  the 
foundations  of  this,  Leon  I.  (from  whom  the  country  is  called  by  the  Arabians, 

Belad  Leon ,  as  well  as  l^elad  Sis),  may  have  built  the  modern  city,  and  the 
Greek  name  may  have  been  still  prevalent.  ’SJTe  are  told  however,  that  the 
city  which  preceded  Sis,  as  the  capital  of  Armenia  minor,  was  named  Messis, 

Massis  or  Massissa,  the  ancient  Mopsuestia,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
if  authority  was  not  in  opposition  to  conjecture,  the  sound  of  these  names 
might  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  the  modern  name  was  only  an  abbreviation 
of  Mes-sis,  and  Sebastox  a  substitution  for  Mopsucste.  In  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  chapter  the  city  of  Sesasta  or  Sevaste,  the  modern  Siwas  or  Sivas,  is 
spoken  of  under  circumstances  that  appear  to  distinguish  it  entirely  from  the 
Armenian  capital ;  having  been  recently  conquered  by  the  Moghul^ft’om  the 
Seljuk  princes.  - 

83.  Our  author  omits  no  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  his  descriptions,  of 
noticing  whatever  relates  to  field  sports,  and  particularly  to  falconry.  The 
chase  was  in  his  days  an  object  of  more  serious  occupation  with  men  of  rank, 
than  it  has  been  in  modern  times,  and  by  the  Moghul  princes,  in  whose  service  he 
was  educated,  it  was  regarded  as  a  concern  inferior  .only  in  its  importance  to  the 
business  of  war. 

84.  In  the  Latin  version,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  praised  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
air;  but  the  early  Italian  editions  justify  Ramusio’s  reading,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  towns  in  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  from  whence  our  author  probably 
formed  his  ideas,  are  extremely  unhealthy. 

85.  Respecting  Gianssa ,  Lajasssso,  or  Aim,  see  Note  26.  It  is  situated  in  a 
low,  morassy  country,-  formed  by  the  alluvion  of  the  two  rivers  Sihon  and  Jihon 
(of  Cilicia),  and  (as  observed  to  me  by  Major  Rennell)  at  the  present  mouth  of 

G  2  ,  the 
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•BOOK  I.  the  latter.  Its  trade  has  been  transferred  to  Alexandretta  or  Seanderoon,  on  the 
CHApTii  opposite  or  Syrian  side  of  the  gulf. 

86.  Levant  is  a  translation  of  the  word  Anatolia  or  Anadoli,  from  the  Greek 
«  avawxB  ortus,  oriens."  sigmtyiuff  the  country  that  lies  eastward  from  Greece. 
As  the  name  of  a  region  therefore  it  should  he  equivalent  to  Natolin,  in  its  more 
extensive  acceptation;  and  it  is  evident  that  our  author  employs  it  to  denote  Asia 
minor.  Smyrna  is  at  present  esteemed  the  principal  port  in  the  Levant,  and  the 
term,  seems  to  be  now  ponfined  to  the  sea  coast  and  to  mercantile  usage. 

87.  For  the  land  of  promise,  or  Palestine,  which  extends  no  further  to  the 
north  than  Tyre,  is  here  to  he  understood  Syria,  or  that  part  of  it  called  Coclo- 
Syria,  which  borders  on  Cilicia  or  the  southern  part  of  Armenia  minor.  As  the 
more  general  denomination  of  Syria  includes  Palestine,  and  the  latter  name  was, 
in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  more  familiar  to  Europeans  than  the  former,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  sometimes  be  confounded. 

The  Saracens  here  spoken  of  were  the  subjects  of  the  Mamcluk  sultans  or 
soldans  of  Egypt,  who  recovered  from  the  Christian  powers  in  Syria,  what  the 
princes  of  the  family  of  Saladin ,  or  of  the  Ayubilc  dynasty,  had  lost.  In  other 
parts  of  the  work  the  term  is  employed  indiscriminately  with  that  of  Mahometan. 
Many  conjectures  have  been  offered  with  regard  to  its  origin,  amongst  which  the 
most  plausible  is  that  of  Mr.  Langlds,  who  considers  it  as  the  word  sharekin, 
signifying  “eastern  people,”  i.  e.  “  eastern  Arabs,”  from  shark,  the  “  east,” 
or  “  rising  sun,”  in  contradiction  to  gherkin  or  mughrebin  “  western 

“  people,”  from  t—jji.  gharb  the  “  west,”  or  “  setting  sun.” 

88.  The  Turkomans  of  Karamania  were  a  race  of  Tartars  settled  in  Asia  minor, 
under  the  government  of  the  Seljulc  princes,  of  whom  an  account  will  he  found 
in  the  following  note.  Kaisariah  or  Caesarea,  and  Sevasta  or  Scbaslc,  the  Sebas¬ 
topol  Cappadocim  of  Ptolemy  and  Smas  or  Shas  of  the  present  day,  were 
cities  belonging  to  the  same  dynasty,  that  had  been  conquered  by  the  Moghuls  in 
the  year  1242.  Karamania  is  described  by  Biisching  as  comprehending  the  ancient 
provinces  of  Cilicia,  part  of  Cappadocia,  Lycaonia,  Isauria,  Pamphylia,  Lyciti, 
Pisidia,  and  a  part  of  the  greater  Phrygia. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  t!ie  province  called  Turkomania,  where  are  the  cities  of  Kogni, 
Kaisariah,  and  Sevasta,  and  of  its  commerce . 

The  inhabitants  of  Turkomania 89  may  be  distinguished  into  three  .BOOK  I. 
classes.  The  Turkomans,  who  reverence  Mahomet  and  follow  his  — 
law,  are  a  rude  people,  and  dull  of  intellect.  They  dwell  amongst 
the  mountains  and  in  places  difficult  of  access,  where  their  object 
is  to  find  good  pasture  for  their  cattle,  as  they  live  entirely  upon 
animal  food.  There  is  here  an  excellent  breed  of  horses  which 
has  the  appellation  of  Turlci,  and  fine  mules  which  are  sold  at  high 
prices-90  The  other  classes  are  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  reside 
in  the  cities  and  fortified  places,  and  gain  their  living  by  commerce 
and  manufacture.  •  The  best  and  handsomest  carpets  in  the  world 
are  wrought  here,  and  also  silks  of  crimson  and  other  rich  colours. 

Amongst  its  cities  are  those  of  Kogni,  Kaisariah,  and  Sevasta,.' in 
which  last  Saint  Blase  obtained  the  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom.91 
They  are  all  subject  to  the  Great  Khan,  emperor  of  the  oriental 
Tartars,  who  appoints  governors  to  them.32  We  shall  now  speak 
of  the  greater  Armenia. 


NOTES.  <• 

89.  By  Turkomania  we  are  to  understand,  generally,  tbe  possessions  of  the' 
great  Seljulc  dynasty  in  Asia  minor,  extending  from  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  in 
the  south,  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxioe  Sea,  and  from  Pisidia  and  Mysia,  in  the 
west,  to  the  borders  of  Armenia  minor  ;  including  the  greater  part  of  Phrygia 
and  Cappadocia,  together  with  PontUs,  and  particularly  the  modern  provinces  of 
Karamania  and  Rumiyah  or  the  country  of  Hum.  Of  the  former  of  these,  the 
capital  was  Iconium,  corrupted  by  the  oriental  writers  to  Kumyah  <Uji' ,  and  by 
those  of  the  crusades,  to  Kogni;  of  the  latter,  Sebaste  or  Sebastopolis,  corrupted 
to  Siwas  or  Sims  “  Regnum  Turqui®,”  says  Haiton,  speaking  of  the 

country  which  our  author  names  Turkomania,  “  est  valde  magnum ....  Confines 

“  habet. 
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BOOK  I.  “  It  abet  ex  parte  orientis  cum  Armenia  major),  et  partim  cum  regno  Georgia) 
chapTiii.  “  Ex  parte  occidentis  dilatatur  usque  ad  civitatem  (terrain)  Natali®,  qua;  supra 
Notes.  “  mare  Gr®ci®  situm  liabet.  Ex  parte  septentrionis  nullos  habet  cum  aliqua 
“  terra  confines,  sed  de  longo  in  longuin  extcuditur  supra  litora  inaris  mnjoris. 
“  Ex  parte  meridiei  partim  liabet  confines  cum  secunda  Armenia,  et  parlim  cum 
“  Cilicia,  et  partim  ad  mare  Grtecim  dilatatur,  et  respic.it  insulam  Cypri.”  Hist. 
Orient,  cap.  xiii.  ec  Tile  Seljukes ,”  says  Pottinger,  “  I  call  Toorlaamms,  in  con- 
“  formity  with  the  native  authorities  whom  I  have  consulted.”  p.  21)9. 

The  chief  from  whom  the  dynasty  of  Scljuks  derived  its  appellation,  was  by 
•  birth  a  Turkoman  ,  of  Turkistan  ,  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 

river  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  but  in  the  service  of  a  prince  of  Khozar,  on  the  Wolga,  from 
which  he  fled  and  pursued  his  fortune  in  Transoxiana  ;  as  did  some  of  his  family 
in  Khorasan.  Having  acquired  great  celebrity,  they  were  at  length  enabled,  by 
the  means  of  numerous  tribes  of  Turkomans  who  joint'd  their  standard,  to 
establish  a  sovereignty,  orj  in  point  of  extent,  an  empire,  the  principal  seat  of 
which  was  in  Persia.  Another  branch,  about  the  year  1080,  wrested  the  fine 
provinces  of  Asia  minor  from  the  Greek  emperors,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking.  Through  its  territory  the  Christian  princes  repeatedly 
forced  their  way  in  their  progress  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  it  is  computed  by 
historians  that  not  fewer  than  six  hundred  thousand  men  perished  in  this 
preliminary  warfare.  At  length  the  power  of  the  Se/juh  yielded  to  the  over¬ 
whelming-  influence  of  the  house  of  Joigis-k/inn,  and  in  our  author’s  time  they 
were  reduced  to  insignificance ;  but  from  their  ruins  sprang  (he  empire  of  the 
Ottomans,  the  founder  of  which  had  been  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  last  sultans 
of  Iconium. 

Many  silver  coins  of  the  princes  of  this  race,  struck  both  at  Kunhjah  and 
Siwas,  are  in  my  possession.  They  exhibit,  in  no  mean  workmanship,  the 
emblematic  figures  of  the  Lion  and  Sun,  or  the  latter  in  the  constellation  of 
Leo,  and  bear  date  from  1240  to  1258;  but  others  without  the  device,  so  early 
as  1186.  The  legends  are  in  Arabic,  and  contain,  besides  the.  name  of  the 
reigning  sultan,  that  of  the  Khali/,  who  in  1258  was  put  to  death  by  Jhtlttgu. 
For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  Malcolm’s  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol,  ii. 
p.  563,  note. 

90.  The  pastoral  liabits  of  the  Turkoman  Tartars  are  preserved  to  this  day, 
even  in  Asia  minor,  and  the  distinction  of  their  tribes  subsist  also.  The  Turki 
breed  of  horses  is  esteemed  throughout  the  east,  for  spirit  and  hardiness. 

91.  Respecting  these  cities,  see  notes  88  and  89.  Their  names  have  been 
strangely  disfigured  by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  fn  Hamusio’s  text  they 
are  written  Cogno,  Cayssctria ,  and  Sevasta  (which  cannot  bo  mistaken) ;  hut  in 
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the  Basle  edition,  Gomo,  Casarea ,  and  Sebaste;  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manu-  BOOK  I. 
scripts,  Gomo ,  Cassorie,  and  Sebasta;  in  the  early  Latin  edition,  Earno,  Cassene , 
and  Sebasta;  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes,  Chirino, .  Cyserie,  and  Senasto,  and  in 
the  old  English,  Chemo,  Isiree ,  and  Sebasto.  In  the  orthography  of  the  last 
name  they  are  all  nearly  agreed. 

“  Blase,  bishop  of  Sebasta,  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,” 
says  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  “  suffered  death  under  Dioclesian,  by  decapita- 

“  tion,  after  being  whipped  and  having  bis  flesh  tom  with  iron  combs . .It  is 

“  difficult  to  9ay  how  the  invention  (of  wool-combing)  came  to  be  attributed  to 
“  him;  but  it  had  probably  no  better  origin  than  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
“  tortured  with  the  instruments  used  in  the  combing  of  wool.” 

92.  It  is  the  family  of  Hulagu,  and  the  tribes  who  followed  his  standard  from 
the  north,  whom  our  author  always  designates  by  the  nanie  of  Oriental  Tartars, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  descendants  of  Batu,  who  settled  near  the  Wolga, 
on  the  north-western  side  of  the  Caspian,  and  extended  their  conquests  towards 
Europe ;  whilst  the  former  entered  Persia  from  the  eastern  quarter,  by  the  way 
of  Transoxiana  and  IChorasan.  See  note  II. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Armenia  major,  in  which  are  the  cities  of  Arzingan,  Argiron,  and 
Darziz  ;  of  the  castle  of  Paipurih;  of  the  mountain  where  the 
Ark  of  Noah  rested;  of  the  boundaries  of  the  province;  and  of 
.a  remarkable  fountain  of  oil. 

Armenia  major  is  an  extensive  province,  at  the  entrance  of  which  chap.  iv. 
is  a  city  named  Arzingan ,9 3  where  there  is  a  manufacture  of  very 
fine  cotton  cloth  called  bombazines,54  as  well  as  of  many  other  curious 
Fabrics,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  It  possesses  the 
handsomest  and  most  excellent  baths  of  warm  water,  issuing  from  the 
earth,  that  are  any  where  to  be  found.53  Its  inhabitants  are  for  the  most 
part  native  Armenians,  but  under  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars.  In  this 
province  there  are  many  cities,  but  Arzingan  is  the  principal,  and  the 
-seat  of  an  archbishop  ;  and  the  next  in  consequence  are  Argiron96  and 

JDarzisN 
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BOOK  t  Darziz.97  It  is  very  extensive,  and,  in  tlie  summer  season,  tlio  station 
chaTiv  of  a  part  bf  the  army  of  the  eastern  Tartars,*8  on  account  of  the  good 
-  '•  pasture  it  affords  for  their  cattle;  but  on  the  approach  of  winter  they 
are  obliged  to  change  their  quarters,  the  fall  of  snow  being-  so  very 
deep  that  the  horses  could  not  find  subsistence,  and  for  the  sake 
of  warmth  and  fodder  they  proceed  to  the  southward.  Within  a  castle 
named  JPaipurth ,93  which  you  meet  with  in  going  from  Trebisond  to 
Tauris,  there  is  a  rich  mine  of  silver.10"  In  the  central  part  of  Arme¬ 
nia  stands  an  exceedingly  large  and  high  mountain,  upon  which,  it 
is  said,  the  Ark  of  Noah  rested,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  termed  the 
mountain  of  the  Ark.101  The  circuit  of  its  base  cannot  be  compassed 
in  less  than  two  days.  The  ascent  is  impracticable  on  account,  of  the 
snow  towards  the  summit,  which  never  melts,  but  goes  on  increasing 
by  each  successive  fall.  In  the  lower  region,  however,  near  the  plain, 
the  melting  of  the  snow  fertilizes  the  ground,  and  occasions  such  an 
abundant  vegetation,  that  all  the  cattle  which  collect  there  in  summer 
from  the  neighbouring  country,  meet  with  a  never  failing  supply.10- 
Bordering  upon  Armenia,  to  the  south-west,  are  the  districts  of  Mosul 
and  Maredin,103  which  shall  be  described  hereafter,  and  many  others 
too  numerous  to  particularize.  To  the  north  lies  Zorzania,  near  the 
confines  of  which  there  is  a  fountain  of  oil  which  discharges  so  great  a 
quantity  as  to  furnish  loading  for  many  camels.101  The  use  made  of  it 
,  is ‘not  for  the  purpose  of  food,  but  as  an  unguent  for  the  cure  of 
cutaneous  distempers  in  men  and  cattle,  as  well  as  other  complaints ; 
and  it  is  also  good  for  burning.  In  the  neighbouring  country  no  other 
is  used  in  their  lamps,  and  people  come  from  distant  parts  to  procure  it. 


.NOTES. 

93.  Arxengdn  or,  as  written  by  the  Arabians,  who  have  not  the  Persian 

g,  Arxenjdn,  is  a  city  near  the  frontier  of  Xumit/ah,  but  just  within  the  limits 
of  Armenia  major.  «  Cette  ville,”  says  D’flcrbelot,  «  apparent  plfUot  A 
“  I’ArmMe,'  et  fut  prise  par  les  Mogols  ou  Tartares  l’an  640  tie  l’Hogire, 
de  J,  G.  1242,  aphis  la  defaite  de  Kaikhosrou,  fils  d’Aladin  le  Selgiucide, 
U  auS91  Men,  queries  villes  de  Sebaste  et  de  Caesaree.”  By  an  Oriental 
geographer  it  is  said  to  be,  «  Oppidum  celeberrimuin,  elegans,  araccnum, 

“  copiosum 
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“  copiosum  bonis  rebus,  incolisque :  pertinens  ad  Armenian!:  inter  Rumaeas  BOOK  I. 

“  provincias  et  Chalatam  situin,  baud  procul  Arzerroumo  :  esseque  incolas  - 

“  ejus  maximam  partem  Armenios.”  Alberti  Schultens  Index  geographicus  IV- 

in  Vitam  Saladini.  Jnsaphat  Barbaro,  a  Venetian,  who  travelled  into  Persia, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  speaks  of  Arsengan  as  a  place  that  had  formerly 
been  of  consequence,  hut  was  then  mostly  in  ruins.  The  name  is  Arcingan 
in  Ramusio’s  text,  Arsinga  in  that  of  the  Basle  edition,  as  well  as  in  the 
B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts,  Acynga  in  the  early  Latin  edition,  and  in  the 
Italian  epitomes,  Amiga. 

94.  The  name  of  a  species  of  cloth  which  I  have  here  translated  “  bombazine,” 
is  in  the  Italian  of  Ramusio,  “  bochassini  di  bambagio,”  and  in  the  Latin 
versions,  “  buchiranus,  buchyramis,  and  bucararaus.”  Its  substance  or  texture 
is  not  clearly  explained  in  our  dictionaries.  That  of  Cotgrave,  printed  in 
1611,  defines  “  boccasin”  to  be  “  a  kind  of  fine  buckeram,  that  hath  a 
“  resemblance  of  taflfata,  and  is  much  used  for  lining ;  also  the  stuffe  callimanco.” 

But  this,  it  is  evident,  cannot  apply  to  a  manufacture  of  bombagio  or  cotton ; 
and  the  Vocabolario  della  Crusca,  as  well  as  the  Glossary  of  Du  Cange,  speak 
of  “  bucherame  bianchissima”  and  “  bucherame  bambagino,”  and  both  of  them 
quote  our  author  for  the  use  of  the  word.  All  the  examples  convey  the  idea 
of  fine,  white,  and  soft  cotton  cloth ;  the  reverse  of  what,  is  now  called 
buckram. 

93.  Natural  warm  baths  are  found  in  many  pavts  of  Asia  minor,  and  particu¬ 
larly  near  Ancyra,  the  modern  Angora  or  Anguri,  which  are  still  much  fre¬ 
quented.  Their  situation  is  denoted  by  the  word  Therm ee,  in  Rennell’s  map 
explanatory  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  thousand.  They  are  also  spoken  of  at 
Tejlis  in  Georgia ;  but  of  their  existence  at  Arzengan  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
notice  in  the  works  of  the  eastern  geographers. 

96.  Argiron ,  or,  in  the  Latin  versions  Argyron,  is  a  corruption  of  Arsserrum, 

Erzerum ,  or,  Arzen  er-rum  pj)\  yjjt ,  a  distinctive  name  given  to  a  city  called 
Arzen ,  as  being  the  last  strong  place,  in  that  direction,  belonging  to  the  Greek 
empire.  “ Arserrum ,”  says  Abulfeda  “  est  extremus  finis regionum  Rumseorum 
“  ab  oriente.  In  ejus  orienlali  et  septentrionali  latere  est  fons  Euphratis.”  In 
Biisching’s  geography  a  detailed  account  of  this  city  is  given,  and  it  is  there  said 
to  be  the. seat  of  an  Archbishop  of  the  Armenian  church;  in  which  case  the 
see  must  have  been  transferred  from  Arzengan  /  unless  (which  is  quite  as  proba¬ 
ble)  the  circumstances  of  the  two  neighbouring  cities  may  have  been  confounded 
in  our  author’s  recollection. 


97.  Darziz , 


so 
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BOOK  I.  97.  Darzte,  which  in  the  Basle  edition  is  Dardrim,  in  the  older  Latin,  Argiri, 
’  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  Arciri  and  Argiri,  is  the  town  now  called  Arjh 
CHAP‘  IVl  situated  on  the  border  of  the  lake  Van,  anciently  named  Irsissa  pains. 

Notes‘  «  Argish says  Macdonald  Kinneir,  “is  a  town  containing  sis  thousand  inhabitants, 
«  situated  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  lake,  three  days’  journey  from  I'tw." 
“  There  are  four  islands  in  the  lake,  on  one  of  which  is  an  Armenian  monastery, 
“  and  three  hundred  priests.”  Memoir  of  the  Persian  empire,  p.  .'3118. 13*!!).  These 
places,  it  may  be  observed,  lay  in  our  author’s  returning  route,  from  Tattris  to 
Trebisond. 

98.  See  Notes  II  and  92. 

99.  Paipurth,  the  Baiburl  of  D’Anville’s  and  RenneH’K  maps,  is  situated 
amongst  the  mountains,  in  a  northerly  direction  Irani  Arzcmhn .  As  (he  word 
purt  signifies  a  castle  in  the  Armenian  language,  and  as  the  Arabian  geographers, 
from  not  having  the  letter  p  iu  their  alphabet,  are  obliged  to  substitute  the  ft, 
it  is  probable  that  the  former  is  the  more  genuine  orthography.  This  castle  is 
particularly  noticed  by  Josapliat  Barbaro,  who  says:  “Partemlo  d’essa  (Tra- 
“  bisonda)  per  andar  A.  Thauvis . . .  .il  primo  luogo  notahile  die  si  trova,  <\  unn 
“  castello  in  piano  in  una  valle  d’ognitorno  circondnta  da  monti,  nominnto  Bui- 
“  burth,  castel  forte  o  murato ...  .Cinque  giornatc  pin  in  la,  si  trova  Arsengan 
“  . . .  .Poi  si  ritrova  un  castello  nominate)  Carpurth.”  Viaggio  in  Persia,  p.  48, 
ed.  1545,  12 mo. 

100.  Although  this  particular  mine  may  have  been  exhausted,  silver-mines  are 
known  to  exist  in  this  part  of  Armenia.  In  the  Geographical  system  of  Herodo¬ 
tus,  so  ably  examined  by  my  friend  Major  Rennell,  wo  are  told  that  the  mines 
belonging  to  the  thirteenth  Persian  satrapy,  named  Kcblmn  and  Argantt ,  were 
“  situated  in  the  two  branches  of  Mount  Taurus  that  inclose  the  valley  of  So- 
“  phene,  through  which  the  Euphrates  passes,  in  its  way  from  Armenia  to  Syria 
“  now  called  the  valley  of  Karpoot,”  (the  Carpurth  mentioned  by  Barbaro  in  the 
preceding  note  and  Khartopurt  of  the  Arabian  geographer  Yacutus  Hama- 
tensis,  often  quoted  by  the  learned  Schultens,)  “  from  a  fortress  and  town  within 
“  it;”  and  that  “  these  mines  were  visited  in  1781,  by  Mr.  John  Sullivan,”  and 
again  in  1788,  by  Dr.  Bowel.  P.  280,  281.  «  Here  it  is  proper  to  observe,”  says 
the  same  writer,  in  anothev  learned  and  scientific  work,  “  that  the  ridge  of  A  gats - 
“  bashi  (on  which  stands  the  castle  of  Tcke)  is  tlie  southern  boundary  of  the  heau- 
“  tiful  and  extensive  valley  of  Bchbort."  “  It  is  a  day’s  journey,”  ho  adds  in  a 
note,  «  to  the  eastward  of  GumisMcend,  the  noted  silver-mine,  situated  at  about 
“  two  Journies  t(>  the  S.  E.  of  Trebisomle.”  Illustrations  of  the  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  thousand,  p.  244. 


10).  The 
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101.  The  mountain  of  Armenia  (the  Ararat  of  Scripture)  upon  which  the 
Ark  is  believed  by  the  Christians  of  that  country  to  have  rested,  stands  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Erivan  or  Irwin.  “  A  douze  lieiies  A’lrivan  a  l’Est, 
“  on  voit,”  says  Chardin,  “  le  raont  celAbre,  ou  presque  tous  demeurent  d’accord 
<£  que  s’arresta  l’Arche  de  Noe,  encore  que  personne  n’en  ait  de  preuve  solide. 
“  Quand  l’airest  serain  ce  inont  n’en  paroist  pas  a  deux  lieiies,  tant  il  est  hant  et 

“  grand . Les  Turcs  l’appellent  Agri-dag ,  c’est  k  dire,  la  montagne  dlevde 

“  ou  massive.  Les  Armeniens  et  les  Persansle  nomment  communemdnt  Mads.” 
P.  261,  fo.  This  appears  to  be  the  same  mountain  of  which  Hatton  speaks.  In 
“  Armenia  est  altior  mons,”  he  says,  “quatu  sit  in  toto  orbe  terrarum,  qui  Arath 
“  vulgariter  nuncupatur,  et  in  cacumine  illius  montis  Area  Noe  post  diluvium 
“  primd  sedit.  Et  licet  propter  abundantiam  nivium,  quae  semper  in  iilo  monte 
“  reperiuntur,  tam  hieme  quam  aestate,  nemo  valeat  ascendere  montem  ilium, 
“  semper  tamen  apparet  in  ejus  cacumine  quoddam  nigrum,  quod  ab  hominibus 
“  dicitur  esse  Area.”  Cap.  ix.  The  Mahometans,  however,  assign  to  it  a 
different  situation.  “  L’opinion  commune  desOrientaux  ”  says  D’Herbelot  est 
“  que  l’Arche  de  Noe  s’arrdta  sur  la  montagne  de  Gioudi,  qui  est  une  des 
1!  croupes  du  mont  Taurus  ou  Gordieeus  en  Armenie,  et  cette  tradition  est 
“  autorise  en  ce  pays-la  par  plusieurs  histoires  qui  approchent  fort  de  la  fable.” 
“  Joudi  ”  says  Ibn  Haukal  “  is  a  mountain  near  Nisibin.  It  is  said  that 
“  the  Ark  of  Noah  (to  whom  be  peace,)  rested  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain.” 
Ouseley’s  translation,  p.  60.  Major  Kennel]  observes,  that  Jeudi  is  the  part  of 
the  Carduchian  mountains  opposite  to  the  Jezirat  ibn  Omar,  and  that  the  der¬ 
vishes  keep  a  light  burning  there,  in  honour  of  Noah  and  his  Ark. 

102.  This  fertility  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  is  noticed 
by  Moses  Chorenensis,  who  says.  “  Habet  autem  Araratia  montes  camposque, 

“  atque  omnem  foecunditatem.”  Geographia,  p.  361. 

103.  These  are  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  and  lie  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
and  not“  verso  levante,”  according  to  the  Italian  text.  In  regard  to  bearings, 
our  author,  who  had  not  the  advantages  of  modern  travellers,  is  seldom  very 
correct :  but  it  sometimes  happens,  also,  that  through  a  mistake  of  the  original 
expression,  translators  reverse  the  bearings  ;  and  in  the  present  instance  it  may 
have  been  meant,  that  Armenia  lay  “  verso  levante”  with  respect  to  Mesopotamia. 
In  the  Latin  version,  however,  there  is  no  mention  of  Mosul  and  Maredin,  in 
this  chapter,  and  the  “  ab  oriente”  is  applied,  more  consistently,  to  the  position 
of  Georgia. 

104.  Springs  of  petroleum  or  earth-  (properly,  rock-)  oil,  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world;  The  most  copious  that  we  read  of  are  those  described  by 

II  2  Symes, 
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BOOK  I.  Symes,  in  the  Account  of  his  embassy  to  Ava,  p.  440,  and  more  fully  by  Hiram 
— "  Cox,  in  vol.  vi.  p.  127,  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  The  estimation,  however, 
Notes.  '  by  the  latter,  of  the  average  yearly  produce,  which  he  states  at  412,360  hogs¬ 
heads,  of  63  gallons  each,  exceeds  the  bounds  of  probability,  and  would  not  be 
excused  in  our  author.  The  spring  or  fountain  hero  spoken  of  is  that  of  lluku, 
in  Shirvan,  on  the  border  of  the  Caspian.  “  Near  to  this  place,”  says  .lohn 
Cartwright,  in  what  are  termed  the  Preacher’s  travels,  “  is  a  very  strange,  and 
“  wonderful  fountain  under  ground,  out  of  which  there  springeth  and  issuoth  a 
“  marvellous  quantity  of  black  oyl,  which  serveth  all  the  parts  of  Persia  to  burn 
“  in  their  houses ;  and  they  usually  carry  it  all  over  the  country  upon  kino  and  asses, 
“  whereof  you  shall  oftentimes  meet  three  or  four  hundred  iu  company.”  Oxford 
Coll,  of  Voyages,  Vol.  i.  (vii.)  p.  731.  Strahlenberg  speaks  of  this  as  a  spring 
of  white  naphtha,  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  black  sort  or  bitumen ;  but 
the  most  satisfactory  account  of  both  white  and  bluck  naphtha  in  this  district  is 
given  by  Kasuipfer,  iu  his  Amcenitates  Exotica;,  p.  274-2H1. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  pi'ovhice  of  Zorzania  and  its  boundaries ;  of  the  Pass  where 
Alexander  the  Great  constructed  the  Gate  of  Iron  ;  and  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  circumstances  attending  a  fountain  at  Tcfhs*. 

chap.  v.  In  Zorzania 105  the  king  is  usually  styled  David  Melik,  which  in  our 
language  signifies  David  the  king.106  One  part  of  the  country  is  subject 
to  the  Tartars,  and  the  other  part,  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of 
its  fortresses,  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  its  native  princes.  It 
is  situated  between  two  seas,  of  which  that  on  the  northern  (western) 
side  is  called  the  Greater  sea  (Euxine),107  and  the  other,  on  the  eastern 
side,  is  called  the  sea  of  Abalcu  (Caspian).108  This  latter  is  in  circuit 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  miles,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  lake, 
not  communicating  with  any  other  sea.103  It  has  several  islands,  with 
handsome  towns  and  castles,  some  of  which  axe  inhabited  by  people  who 
fled  before  the  Grand  Tartar,  when  he  laid  waste  the  kingdom  or  pro¬ 
vince  of  Persia,110  and  took  shelter  in  these  islands  or  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains,  where  they  hoped  to  find  security.  Some  of  the 

islands 
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islands  are  uncultivated,  This  sea  produces  abundance  of  fish,  par-  BOOK 
ticularly  sturgeon  and  salmon  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  as  well  as  CH^ 
others  of  a  large  sort.111  The  general  wood  of  the  country  is.  the 
box-tree.112  I  was  told  that  in  ancient  times  the  kings  of  the' country 
were  born  with  the  mark  of  an  eagle  on  the  right  shoulder.113  The 
people  are  well  made,  bold  sailors,  expert  archers,  and  fair  combatants' 
in  battle.  They  are  Christians,  observing'  the  l ritual  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  wear  their  hair  short,  •  in.  the  manner  of  the  western 
clergy.114  This  is  the  province  into  which,  when  Alexander  the 
Great  attempted  to  advance  northwards,  he  was  unable  to  penetrate,  by 
reason  of  the  narrowness  and  difficulty  of  a  certain  Pass,  which  on  one 
side  is  washed  by  the  sea,  and  is  confined  on  the  other  by  high  moun¬ 
tains  and  woods,  for  the  length  of  four  miles;  so  that  a  very  few  men 
were  capable  of  defending  it  against  the  whole  world.  Disappointed 
in  this  attempt,  Alexander  caused  a  great  wall  to  be  constructed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Pass,  and  fortified  it  with  towers,  in  order  to  restrain 
those  who  dwelt  beyond  it  from  giving  him  molestation.  Prom  its 
uncommon  strength  the  Pass  obtained  the  name  of  the  Gate  of  Iron,115 
and  Alexander  is  commonly  said  to  have  enclosed  the  Tartars  between 
two  mountains.  It  is  not'  correct  however  to  call  the  people  Tartars, 
which  in  those  days  they  were  not,  but  of  a  race  named  Cumani ,116 
with  a  mixture  of  other  nations.  In  this  province  there  are  many 
towns  and  castles ;  the  necessaries  of  life  are  in  abundance  ;  the 
country  produces  a  great  quantity  of  silk,  and  a  manufacture  is  carried 
on  of  silk  interwoven  with  gold.117  Here  are  found  vultures  of  a  large 
size,  of  a  species  named  «»zgz'.118  The  inhabitants  in  general  gain 
their  livelihood  by  trade  and  manual  labour.  The  mountainous  nature 
of  the  country,  with  its  narrow  and  strong  defiles,  have  prevented  the 
Tartars  from  effecting  the  entire  conquest  of  it.  At  a  convent  of 
Monks  dedicated  to  Saint  Lunardo,  the  following  miraculous  circum¬ 
stances  are  said  to  take  place.  In  a  salt  waterlake,  four  days  journey  in 
circuit,  upon  the  border  of  which  the  church  is  situated,  the  fish  never 
make  their  appearance  until  the  first  day  of  Lent,  and  from  that  time  to 
Easter-eve  they  are  found  in  vast  abundance ;  but  on  Easter-day  they  ere 
»o  longer  to  be  seen,  nor  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.1 19  It  js  call¬ 
ed 
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BOOK  I.  ed  the  lake  of  Geluhhalai.120  Tnto  the  beforementioned  sea  of  AbaM, 
chap”  v  which  is  encompassed  with  mountains,  the  great  rivers  Herdil,121  Geihon, 
Kur,  and  Area,  with  many,  others,  disembogue.  The  Genoese 
merchants  have  recently  begun  to  navigate  it,  and  they  bring  from 
thence  the  kind  of  silk  called  ghellie .122  In  this  province  there  is  a 
handsome  city  named  Teflis ,123  around  which  are  suburbs  and  many 
fortified  posts.  It  is  inhabited  by  Armenian  and  Georgian  Christians,  as 
well  as  by  some  Mahometans  and  Jews  ;124  but  these  last  are  in  no 
great  numbers.  Manufactures  of  silks  and  of  many  other  articles  are 
carried  on  there.  Its  inhabitants  are  subjects  of  the  great  king  of  the 
Tartars.125  Although  we  speak  only  of  a  few  of  the  principal  cities  in 
each  province,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  are  many  others,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  particularise,  unless  they  happen  to  contain  some¬ 
thing  remarkable  ;  but  should  the  occasion  present  itself,  these  will  be 
hereafter  described.  Having  spoken  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
Armenia  to  the  north,  we  shall  now  mention  those  which  lie  to  the 
south  and  the  east. 


NOTES. 

105.  By  Zorxunia  is  meant  the  kingdom  of  Georgia,  bordering  on  Armenia,  and 
of  which  Teflis-  was  the  capital.  The  substitution  of  the  z  for  the  soft  g,  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  old  Venetian  dialect,  iit  which  the  original  of  our  author’s  work  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  been  written,  and  the  orthography  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Latin  as  well  as  in  the  vulgar  Italian  versions.  Thus  also  in  the  glossaries  we 
find  ssampa  for  gamba,  manor  for  maggior,  and  zoia  for  gioia.  “  Giaghalai,"  says 
Pietro  della  Valle,  “  e  non  Zagatai ,  come  malamente  se  dice  in  Italia,  per  rela- 

tione  forse  di  Paolo  Veneto,  6  di  qualche  altro  Venetiano  6  Lombardo,  che  non 
“  sapendo  pronuntiare,  ne  scrivere  il  G,  se  non  per  Z,  ci  havera  cosi  falsamente 
“  rapportata  quella  parola.”  Tom.  ii  p.  69.  This  celebrated  traveller  was  a 
noble  Roman,  who  considered  as  barbarous  every  . dialect  of  Italian  that  differed 
from  those  of  Rome  and  Florence 

106.  The  name  of  David  or  Davit  frequently  occurs  in  the  list  of  kings  who 
have  reigned  in  Georgia,  and  their  predilection  for  it  is  traced  to  a  very  remote 
source.  “Si  nous  devons  ajouter  foi,”  says  De  Guignes,  “ice  que  Constanstin 
“  Porphyrogenetenous  apprend,  cette  famille  des  roisde  Georgie  pretend  tirer  son 

origine 
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“  origine  de  la  femme  d’Urie  qui  fut  enlevee  par  David.”  T.  i.  liv.  vii.  p.  433.  BOOK  I. 
“  Les  princes  de  Mingrelie,”  says  Chardin,  “  s’appellant  tous  Dadian,  de  dad  CH"^~V 
“  mot  Persien  qui  signifie  justice.  Le  roy  d’lmirette  se  donne  le  titre  de  Meppe,  N()tes 
“  c’est  k  dire  roy  en  Georgien.  Le  Meppe  etle  Dadian  se  disent  tous  deux  descen- 
“  dus  du  roy  et  prophdte  David.”  Voyage  de  Chardin,  p.  99.  fo.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  therefore,  that  a  traveller  should  suppose  the  names  of  the  Georgian 
kings  to  have  been,  invariably,  David.  The  title  of  Melik  shews  that  our  author’s 
information  was  derived  from  Arabs  or  Moghuls,  who  would  naturally  substitute 
it  for  the  native  title  of  Meppe. 

107.  It  has  already  been  observed  (Note  6)  that  the  Buxine  was  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  Mar  maggiore,  from  the  lesser  sea  of  Marmora. 

108.  The  Caspian,  which  is  generally  termed  by  oriental  writers  the  sea  of 
Khozarjj*-,  was  also  called  by  the  Persians  the  sea  of  Baku  or  and  by 
this  name  (Mar  di  Bachau)  it  appears  in  the  maps  to  an  edition  of  Ptolemy,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1562.  It  derives  the  appellation  from  the  celebrated  city  and  port 
of  Baku,  on  its  south-western  coast, 

109.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Caspian  in  nearly  the  same  terms.  See  Rennell’s 
Geography,  &c..  p.  193. 

110.  This  refers  to  the  conquest  and  devastation  of  Persia  by  the  armies  of 
Jengiz-khan,  about  the  year  1221.  The  islands,  to  which  it  is  not  improbable  a 
number  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  may  have  fled  for  security,  are  at  present  un¬ 
inhabited,  or  frequented  only  by  fishermen. 

1  11.  The  fishery  of  the  Caspian,  and  especially  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Wolga,  has  at  all  periods  been  important.,  “  Among  the  great  variety  of  fish 
“  with  which  this  river  abounds,”  saysP.  H.  Bruce,  “  the  sturgeon  is  none  of  the 
«  least  considerable,  whose  eggs  afford  what  the  Russians  call  ikari,  and  we; 

“  caviar  -  the  beluga,  or  white  fish,  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned they  are  from 
«  five  to  six  yards  long,  and  thick  in  proportion.  Besides  these  it  yields  also  the 
«  osolrin,  another  very  large  fish,  very  fat  and  delicious :  this  river  also  abounds 
“  with  salmon,  sterlitz,  a  most  delicious  fish,  and  innumerable  other  sorts  too 
“  tedious  to  mention.”  Memoirs,  p.  236.  Strahlenberg  also  notices  the  beluja  as 
“  the  largest  eatable  river-fish  in  the  world,  having  seen  one  fifty-six  feet  in 
“  length  and  eighteen  in  girth.  ”  P.  337. . 

112.  By  modern  travellers  the  box-tree  is  merely  enumerated  amongst  the  vege¬ 
table  productions  of  the  country,  without  any  notice  of  its  prevalence;  but  by 
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BOOR  I,  Ambrogio  Cantareno,  who  travelled  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  more  parti- 
—  cularly  distinguished.  “  Era  in  detta  pianura,”  he  says  in  speaking  of  Mingrelia} 
Cl^V’  «  di  molti  arbori  in  mode  di  bussi,  ma  molto  maggiori.”  P.  65,  12ino. 

113.  By  this  pretended  tradition  it  may  be  understood  that  they  were,  or  affect¬ 
ed  to  be  thought,  a  branch  of  tho  imperial  family  of  Constantinople,  who  boro 
the  Roman  eagle  amongst  their  insignia. 

114.  “  Yanno  tosi  et  rasi  il  capo,”  says  Josaphat  Barbaro,  speaking  of  the 
Mingrelians,  li  salvo  che  intorno  lassano  alquanti  capclli  a  siinilitudino  di  quest! 
«  nostriabbati  che  hanno  buona  entrata.”  Viaggio  alia  Tana,  p.2l.  Chardin 
says  :  “  Leur  habillement  est  particulier ;  ils  ont  peu  de  barbe  horinis  les  ecclcsias- 
«  tiques.  Ils  se  rasent  le  sotnmet  de  ia  tctc  cn  couromie,  et  laissent  emit  re 
“  jusques  sur  leurs  yeux  le  restc  de  lours  cheveux  nussi  coupes;  on  rend.’ 
Voyage,  p.  79,  to. 

115.  This  is  the  celebrated  Pass  between  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus  and  the 
Caspian  sea,  where  stands  the  small  but  strong  city  of  Dcrbcnd,  called  by  the 
Arabs,  Bab-al-abuab  or  the  “  Gate  of  gates,”  by  the  Turks,  Demir-capi  or  the 
“  Gate  of  iron,  ”  and  by  the  Persians,  Derbcnd,  or  the  “  Barrier,  ”  between 
Georgia  and  the  Persian  province  of  Shirvan.  “  Partcndo  di  qui,”  says  Josaphat 
Barbaro,  “  si  va  a  Derbenth,  terra  (come  si  dice)  cdilicata  da  Alessandro  :  laquul 
“  6  sul  mardi  Bachu,  un  miglio  lontana  dal  monte  ;  etha  sul  monte  un  castidlo  ; 
“  e  poi  se  ne  viene  al  mar  con  due  ale  di  muro  per  insino  in  aqua:  in  mode 
“  che  le  teste  de’muri  sono  duo  passi  sottoacqua.  La  terra  6  da  una  porta  all’ 
“  altra  larga  mezo  miglio,  et  i  muri  di  essa  sono  di  sassi  grandi  alia  romana.” 
Viaggio  in  Persia,  fol.  49-2,  12mo.  “  The  natives  in  general  are  of  opinion,” 
says  P.  H. Bruce,  “  that  the  city  of  Derbent  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
“  and  that  the  long  wall  that  reached  to  tho  Euxinc,  was  built  by  his  order, 
“  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Scythians  into  Persia.”  Memoirs,  p.  284. 
The  wall  is  said  to  have  been  repaired  by  Yezdegerd  II.  of  the  Sassamnn  dynas¬ 
ty,  who  reigned  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  again  by  Nushirvan, 
of  the  same  family,  who  died  in  579.  See  Bayer’s  “  Dissertatio  de  muro  Cau- 
“  caso;”  Commentar.  Petropol.  T.i.  p.245,  and  Ilenncll’s  Geography  of  He¬ 
rodotus  illustrated,  p.112. 

116.  The  notices  we  have,  respecting  the  people  named  Comcini  or  Comnniups. 
are  in  general  obscure  and  vague.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  lying  on  the  north-western 
side  of  the  Caspian,  and  extending  from  the  Wolga  towards  the  Euxinc,  who 
were  afterwards  subdued  and  supplanted  by  the  Kapchak  Tartars.  «  The  Co- 

“  mans,” 
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“  mans,”  says  Gibbon,  «  were  a  Tartar  or  Turkman  hord  which  encamped  in  BOOK  I. 
*“  the  Xlth.  and  Xllth.  centuries  on  the  verge  of  Moldavia.  The  greater 
“  part  were  pagans,  but  some  were  Mahometans,  and  the  whole  hord  was  C^tejV' 
“  converted  to  Christianity  (A.  D.  1370)  by  Lewis  king  of  Hungary.  ”  De¬ 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  vi.  p.  185,  Note.  According  to 
Tavernier,  Comania  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Caspian  sea ;  on  the  west 
by  the  mountains  that  divide  it  from  Circassia;  on  the  north  by  the  dominions 
of  Russia  ;  and  on  the  south  by  Georgia.  But  Cartwright,  in  what  are  termed 
the  Preacher’s  travels,  says:  “This  country  of  Armenia  hath  for  its  utmost 
“  bounds  northward,  Colchos,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  which  are  now  called  by  the 
“  Tartars,  Comania ;  ”  and  in  the  History  of  Haiton  the  Armenian,  the  Cumani 
are  identified  with  the  Circassians.  Our  author  evidently  speaks  of  them  as 
the  people  who  dwelt  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Pass  of  Derbend,  where 
our  maps  place  the  Lesgi.  The  obscurity,  however,  which  seems  to  envelop 
the  accounts  given  of  these  people,  is  in  some  measure  cleared  up  by  a  passage 
in  the  “  Gesta  dei  per  Francos  ”  of  Bongarsius,  who  shews  that  the  name  of 
Comam  is  no  other  than  a  contraction  of  Turcomani,  an  appellation  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  His  words  are  :  “  Ab  his  autem  septentrionalibus  Saracenis, 

“  qui  Comani  nuncupantur,  principium  et  originem,  hi  qui  Turcomani  dicuntur, 

“  et  in  terra  Turcorum  inhabitant,  traxisse  creduntur.  Unde  nomine  compo- 
“  sito  a  Turcis  et  Comanis  appellantur  Turcomani.  De  Turcis  siquidem  ex 
“  antiquis  Orientalium  historiis  certum  habemus,  quod  ex  septentrionali  re- 
“  gione  exeuntes,  Persarum  fines  ingressi,  non  solum  regionem  illam,  sed - 
“  universas  ferA  orientales  provincias  armata  mariu  occupaverunt  violenter.  ” 

Tom.  ii.  p.  1061.  In  this  description  we  recognise  the  dynasties  of  Turkoman 
Tartars  known  by  the  name  of  Seljuks,  one  of  which  subdued  the  country  of 
Iran  or  Persia,  whilst  another,  (already  spoken  of  in  Note  21)  possessed 
itself  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  minor.  “  Ces  Turcs  ”  says  De  Guignes  with 
reference  to  the  former  “  que  Zonare  appelle  Hongres,  et  Cedrene  Huns, 

“  ont  possddd  tous  les  pays  qui  sont  depuis  la  Syrie  jusqu’h  Kaschgar.  ”  :  T.  i. 
p.  211.  Their  consequence  ceased  about  the  middle  of  the,  twelfth  century, 
but  the  population  long  existed  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Caspian. 

117.  Some  of  the  provinces  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  of  Armenia  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Persia,  have  in  all  ages  been  famous  for  the  culture  of  the 
silk-worm  and  commerce  in  silk.  I  have  long,  entertained  the  idea,  and  hope 
it  will  not  be  thought  an  extravagant  one,  that  the  Golden  fleece  which  Jason 
and  his  adventurous  companions,  in  the  Argo,  are  said  to  have  brought  away 
from  Colchis  (Mingrelia)  and  exhibited  in  Greece,  was  a  cargo,  or  perhaps  only 
a  specimen,  of  rich,  golden  coloured  raw-silk,  in  the  hank,  which  might,  figu- 
I  ratively, 
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BOOK  I.  ratively,  be  termed  a  fleece,  because  like  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  it  was  to  be  ^ 

-  twisted  into  thread  and  woven  into  cloth.  This  at  least  is  as  plausible  as  the 

CHAP.  V.  gojution  commoniy  received,  and  admitted  by  a  celebrated  historian  not  prone 
N°teS'  to  credulity,  that  the  fable  had  its  origin  -in  the  practice  of  collecting  .gold- 
dust  from  the  beds  of  rivers,  by  means  of  fleeces  or  sheep-skins  imnicrged  lor 
that  purpose.  But  did  the  gold,  it  may  be  asked,  continue  to  adhere  until  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  producing  the  splendid  treasure  to  their  countrymen  ? 
For  the  fleece  alone,  although  it  had  previously  been  so  employed,  would  have 
been  a  very  insufficient  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  little  calculated  for  exhibition 
as  a  trophy.  See  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  252. 

118.  I  know  not  what  species  of  vulture  is  here  meant,  nor  can  we  bo  certain 
of  the  correctness  of  the  orthography  of  the  word  axngi.  That  the  country  is  noted 
for  birds  of  this  class,  appears  from  the  writings  of  several  travellers.  When 
Chardin  arrived  in  Mingrelia  he  found  it  necessary  to  deceive  the  Turks  by 
giving  out  that  he  was  a  merchant,  whose  object  in  visiting  the  country  was  to 
procure  birds  of  prey  for  the  Europe  market. 

119.  The  reporting,  upon  the  authority  of  others,  a  miracle  of  which  ho 
neither  was,  nor,  we  may  say,  could  have  been  an  eye-witness,  ought  not  to  bo 
considered  as  any  impeachment  of  the  veracity  of  our  author.  Credulity  in  such 
matters  was  the  propensity  of  the  age,  and  there  is  not  a  town  in  Italy  where 
some  story  equally  wonderful  and  equally  false,  has  not  been  vouched  for  by  the 
monks,  believed  by  the  people,  and  gravely  related  by  the  historian  or 
traveller.  So  far  from  asserting  this  on  Ms  own  knowledge,  he  cautiously  uses 
the  expression :  “  dove  men  detto  esser  questo  miracolo.” 

120.  Within  the  proper  boundaries  of  Georgia  I  am  unable  to  identify  this 
•  large,  salt-water  lake  of  Gelu-khalat.  Upon  an  island  in  that  near  Erivcm,  which 

D’Anville  names  Gheuhsha  ou  Eau  bleu,  stands  a  very  ancient  monastery,  which 
Chardin  tells  us  was  founded  six  hundred  years  before  his  time,  or  in  tho 
eleventh  century,  and  must  therefore  have  existed  in  our  author’s  days  j  but  on 
the  other  hand  its  waters  are  described  as  being  fresh  and  sweet,  and  it  is 
separated  from  Georgia  by  a  ridge  of  mountains.  There  is  more  reason  for 
supposing  it  to  be  the  lake_now  called  Van  or  Wan  and  formerly  Arjish,  although 
this  lies  still  further  within  the  boundary  of  Armenia.  In  its  neighbourhood  was 
situated  a  town  of  some  celebrity,  named  Khaldt  bU-  and  Akhldt  blU-i.  c;r. 
cumference  is  described  by  Abulfeda  as  being  of  four  days’  journey,  and  he 
says  it  is  noted  for  a  peculiar  species  of  fish.  The  following  are  his  words,  in 
the  translation  of  Reiskej  “  Argisch  est  parva  urbs.  Khallatha  in  orientem 
“  abest  ad  bidui  fere  iter.  Ex  ejus  lacu  petitus  alio  divchitur  piscis  nomine 

“  lhamag 
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“  tkarnag  notus.  In  oriente  Khallathse,  ait  Saidi  filius,  est  lacus  Argisch,  BOOK  I. 

“  cujus  longitudo  ab  occidente  ad  orientem  cum  flexu  ad  austrum  est  quatuor  - 

“  diastarum,  latitudo  unus  diaetae.  Reperitur  ibi  piscis  oik  ( al )  tharmg,  qui  Note's 
“  salitua  alio  defertur.”  This  fish  is  elswhere  said  to  resemble  the  herring. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  in  the  Latin  versions  of  our  author,  the  name,  there 
written  Chelucelam,  is  applied  to  the  Caspian  itself,  and  this  story  of  the  total 
absence  of  fish  of  every  kind  during  nine-tenths  of  the  year  is  rendered 
still  more  improbable  by  relating  it  of  a  sea  so  notorious  for  its  extensive 
fisheries. 

121.  By  the  Arabians  and  Turks  the  name  of  Etel  Jo'i  is  given  to  the  Wolga,  and 

it  is  here  corrupted  to  Herdil.  This  river,  according  to  Ibn  Haukcd,  comes 
from  the  countries  of  Russ  and  Bui  gar,  and  at  the  season  when  its  waters  are 
collected,  is  said  to  be  greater  than  the  river  Jihun  ,  rushing  into  the  sea 

with  such  a  body  that  it  seems  to  conquer  the  waters  of  the  Caspian.  See  Ouseley’s 
translation,  p.  185-7.  The  names  of  Jihun  or  Oxus,  Kur  or  Cyrus,  and  Aran  or 
Araxes,  do  not  require  any  particular  remark. 

122.  The  province  of  Ghilan  (called  also  al-Ghil)  on  the  Caspian  being  famous 
for  its  trade  in  silk,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  word  ghellie  or  ghilli  was 
a  name  given  to  the  article  on  that  account ;  as  florentine,  a  species  of  silk,  has 
(or  may  be  presumed  to  have)  its  appellation  from  Florence.  The  red  silk  of 
Ghilan  is  mentioned  by  Niebuhr ;  and  Elphinstone,  speaking  of  the  trade  of 
Caubul  with  Persia,  says:  “  The  imports  are  raw  silk  of  Gheelaun  and  Resht, 

“  silken  stuffs  made  at  Yezd  and  Kashaun.”  P.  295. 

128.  For  a  particular  account  of  the  city  of  Teflis ,  the  capital  of  Georgia, 
see  Chardin,  p.  220,  fo.  with  the  Plate.  Our  author’s  route  from  Tabriz  to 
Trebisond  did  not  carry  him  to  this  city,  and  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  £ 
what  little  he  says  of  it  is  from  the  report  of  others. 

124.  In  Chardin’s  time  this  city  contained  fourteen  churches,  of  which  six 
belouged  to  the  Georgian  and  eight  to  the  Armenian  Christians.  Being  then 
subject  to  the  Persian  government,  frequent  attempts  were  made  by  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  to  erect  mosques,  but  without  success  ;  the  populace  never  failing  to 
demolish  the  work.  He  makes  no  mention  of  Jews;  yet  there  is  little  doubt 
of  their  being  found  at  Teflis,  as  we  know  they  were  in  the  neighbouring  cities. 

££  In  Deinel,  of  Armenia,”  says  Ibn  Haulcal,  who  wrote  so  early  as  the  tenth 
century,  “there  are  great  numbers  of  Christians  and  Jews,  and  the  churches  are 
££  interspersed  amongst  the  mosques.  ”  P.160. 

I  2 
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ROOK  I.  125.  By  the  king  of  the  (Moghul)  Tartars  must  here  be  understood  the 

-  .descendant  of  Ilulagu,  who  ruled  over  Persia  and  the  neighbouring  countries  : 

chap,  v.  fjje  Grand  khan. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  province  of  Mosul  and  its  different  inhabitants ;  of  the  people 
named  Kurds  ;  and  of  the  trade  of  this  comitri/. 

chap.  vi.  Mosul  is  a  province 1215  inhabited  by  various  descriptions  of  people, 
one  class  of  whom  pay  reverence  to  Mahomet,  and  arc  called 
Arabians.127  The  others  profess  the  Christian  faith,  but  not  according 
to  the  canons  of  the  Church,  which  they  depart  from  in  many  instances, 
and  are  denominated  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  and  Armenians. 12K  They 
have  a  Patriarch  whom  they  call  Jacolit,lw  and  by  him  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  abbots  are  consecrated  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  India,  to 
Cairo,  to  Baghdad,  and  to  all  places  inhabited  by  Christians ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  by  the  Pope  of  the  Romish  church.  All  those  cloths 
of  gold  and  of  silk  which  we  call  musUnsm  are  of  the  manufacture  of 
Mosul ,  and  all  the  great  merchants  termed  Mossulini,  who  convey 
spices  and  drugs,  in  large  quantities,  from  one  country  to  another,  are 
from  this  province.131  In  the  mountainous  parts  there  is  a  race  of  people 
♦  named  Kurds,  some  of  whom  are  Christians  of  the  Nestorian  and 
Jacobite  sects,  and  others  Mahometans.  They  are  all  an  unprincipled 
banditti,  whose  occupation  it  is  to  rob  the  merchants.132  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  province  there  are  places  named  Mus  and  Marcdin,m 
•where  cotton  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  of  which  they  prepare 
the  cloths  called  boccasmi,  and  many  other  fabrics.  The  inhabitants 
are  manufacturers  and  traders,  and  are  all  subjects  of  the  king  of  the 
Tartars.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  city  of  Baldach, 
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NOTES.  B0™h 

'  CHAP.  VI. 

126.  The  city  of  Mosul  ,  or  according  to  the  Arabic  pronunciation,  Notes. 
Mausil,  formerly  the  capital  of  Mesopotamia  and  now  of  the  Turkish  pashalik 
bearing  its  own  name,  stands  upon  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
opposite  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge 

of  boats.  It  is  described  by  Abulfeda  and  all  the  oriental  geographers  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  cities  underthe  Mahometan  government.  In  Niebuhr’s 
“  Voyage  en  Arabie,”  T.  ii.  p.  289,  the  reader  will  find  a  satisfactory  account 
of  its  modern  state,  and  a  more  succinct  one  in  Biisching’s  geography.  Although 
our  author  terms  it  a  province,  he  may  be  thought  to  describe  it  rather  as  a  city; 
but  the  district  itself  is  called  by  the  Arabians  Dit/ar  Mausil  as  well  as  X)igar  al- 
Jezirah. 

127.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  at  this  day  Arabian,  and  that  language 
is  the  general  medium  of  communication  amongst  the  inhabitants,  whatever 
their  national  origin  or  religion  may  be. 

128.  “  On  compte  le  nomhre  des  Chretiens,”  says  Niebuhr,  “  &  environ  1200 
“  maisons.  La  quatridme  partie  environ  sont  des  Nestoriens  et  des  Chaldeens 
“  (ou  reunis),  le  reste  e’est  des  Jacobites.”  “  Les  Chrdtiens  ne  vivent  sans 
“  doute  dans  aucune  province  del’empire  Turc,  en  aussi  bonne  harmonie  avec 
“  les  Mahometans  qu’d  Mosul.”  “  On  trouve  aussi  environ  ISO  maisons  babitees 
“  par  des  J uifs.”  T.ii.p.294. 

129.  This  word,  in  some  editions  written  Jacolich,  presents  a  striking  example 
of  the  degree  of  corruption  our  author’s  text  has  unfortunately  experienced, 
being  no  other  than  the  title  of  Catholicos,  by  which  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Greek 
church  in  Georgia  and  Armenia  are  distinguished.  The  extent  of  their  juris-  * 
diction  I  am  unable  to  ascertain,  but  suppose  it  embraces  all  the  communities 

of  the  same  sect,  wherever  situated.  The  Catholicos  or  Patriarch  of  Georgia, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  brother  to  the  Mahometan  prince  of  the  country, 
is  mentioned  by  Chardin  ;  and  Cartwright  (the  Preacher)  informs  us,  in  his 
Travels,  that  the  Armenians  “  have  two  Patriarchs,  to  whom  they  give  the 
“  name  of  Universal :  the  one  keepeth  his  Seat  in  the  city  of  Sis  in  Caramania  ; 

“  the  other  in  the  monastery  of  Ecmeazin ,  hear  unto  the  city  Eroan  in  this 
«  country.  Under  these  two  Patriarchs  are  eighteen  monasteries  full  fraught 
“  with  friars  of  their  own  religion  ;  and  four  and  twenty  bishopricks.”  “  Thepeo- 
“  pie  of  this  nation,  ”  he  adds,  “  have  retained  amongst  them  the  Christian  faith, 

“  as  it  is  thought  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  ;  but  at  this  day  it  is  spotted 
“  with  many  absurdities.  They  hold  with  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  use  of 

“  the 
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«  the  cross,  affirming  it  to  he  meritorious  if  they  make  the  same  with  two 
«  fingers,  as  the  Papists  use,  but  idle  and  vain  if  with  one  finger,  as  the  Jaco¬ 
bs  ijites.  ”  Niebuhr  speaks  of  the  grand  Patriarch  of  the  Nest  or  inns,  who 
resides  in  a  village  near  Mosul,  but  does  not  apply  to  him  the  title  of  Cntholicos. 
According  to  the  information  given  by  Ives,  who  visited  this  city  in  1758, 
tile  number  of  Roman  Christians  was  about  one  thousand,  and  of  Nestorians 
Jacobites,  and  Maronites,  about  four  thousand; 

ISO.  The  origin  of  the  word  “  muslin,”  in  French,  “  mousselinc,”  and  in 
Italian  (from  whence  the  others  are  borrowed)  “  mussolo  e  mussolino,  sorta  di 
“  tela  barabagina,  cost  detta  dal  nonie  del  paese  dove  per  lo  piii  si  fabbrica," 
is  here  satisfactorily  pointed  out ;  but  our  author,  if  his  editors  have  not  misre¬ 
presented  his  meaning,  includes  under  that  denomination  articles  of  a  nature 
very  different  from  that  to  which  we  apply  the  name.  It  is  not  however  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  city  of  Mosul,  being  at  this  time  one  of  the  greatest  entrepots  of 
eastern  commerce,  and  also  itself  a  place  of  considerable  manufacture,  may 
have  given  the  appellation  to  various  productions  of  the  loom  conveyed  from 
thence  to  the  Mediterranean,  although  in  later  days  the  word  mussolino  has  been 
exclusively  applied  to  the  well-known  Indian  fabric  or  its  imitations.  When  Ives, 
in  the  account  of  his  Journey,  tells  us  that  “  this  city’s  manufacture  is  mussokn 
“  (a  cotton  cloth)  which  they  make  very  strong  and  pretty  fine,  and  sell  for  the 
“  European  and  other  markets,”  it  is  evident  that  he  docs  not  describe  a  cloth  of 
the  delicate  or  flimsy  texture  that  we  call  muslin,  but  rather  the  kind  that  with 
us  has  acquired  the  name  of  calico,  from  the  city  of  Calicut  in  the  East  Indies. 
In  Menagio'B  “  Origini  della  lingua  Italiana  ”  we  find  under  the  term  “  Musso- 
“  lo,”  the  following  passage :  “  Al  Musoli  cst  regio  in  Mesopotamia,  in  qua 
“  texuntur  telae  ex  bombyce,  valdse  pulchrse,  qu®  apud  Syros  et  apud  mercatores 
“  Venetos  appellantur  mussoli,  ex  hoc  rCgionis  nomine.” 

131.  That  merchants  bringing  their  wares  and  drugs,  by  caravans,  from  the 
borders  of  the  Tigris  to  the  coast  of  Syria  or  Asia  minor,  may  have  been 
denominated  .Mussolini  by  the  Italians,  is  not  an  improbable  fact;  but  l 
cannot  find  any  other  authority  for  it,  and  am  led  to  believe  that  our  author,  from 
the  want  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  may  have  mis¬ 
taken  the  word  Moslem,  Musselman,  or  MuslimU,  signifying  persons  of  the 
Mahometan, faith,  iovMosali  or  Mussali ,  natives  of  Mosul.  . 

132.  Kurdistan,  which  formed  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient  Assyria,  is  a 
mountainous  region  to  the  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  and  immediately  at  the  back  of 
Mosul,  Nisibin,  and  Maredin.  The  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  speak  a  corrupt 
dialect  of  Persian,  but  in  their  habits  and  manners  resemble  the  Bedouin  Arabs, 

and 
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and  like  them  make  a  practice  of  robbing  the  caravans  when  not  adequately  BOOK  I. 

protected.  Cartwright  terms  them  “  a  most  thievish  people,”  and  the  accounts  of  - 

all  subsequent  travellers  agree  in  describing  them  as  systematical  plunderers ;  CH^'KVI’ 
a  state  of  society  that  results  from  their  local  situation,  being  that  of  a  mountai¬ 
nous  tract  which  must  necessarily  be  traversed  in  passing  from  one  rich  country 
to  another.  The  principal  articles  of  commerce  in  this  country  appear  to  be 
gall-nuts,  cotton,  and  a  species  of  silk  called  has  or  Ices ,  described  by  Niebuhr 
as  growing  on  trees.  Voyage,  T.  ii-  p.  268. 

133.  For  an  account  of  Maredin  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  district 

of  Dii/ar-JRabiah,  see  “  Voyage  par  Niebuhr,”  T.  ii.  p.  217,  with  a  plate. 

He  speaks  of  its  manufactures  of  flax  and  cotton.  Respecting  the  article  of 
boccasini,  see  Note  9d.  Mush  fj*  is  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Kurdistan  and 
Armenia,  between  Bedlis  and  the  Euphrates  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  great  city  of  Baldach  or  Bagadet,  anciently  called  Babylon  ; 
of  the  navigation  from  thence  to  Balsara,  situated  in  what  is  termed  the 
sea  qf  India,  but  properly  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  qf  the  various 
sciences  studied  in  that  city. 

Baldach  is  a  large  city,  heretofore  the  residence  of  the  lehalfl3i  or  chap.  vir. 
pontiff  of  all  the  Saracens,  as  the  Pope  is  of  all  Christians.  A 
great  river  flows  through  the  midst  of  it,135  by  means  of  which  the 
merchants  transport  their  goods  to  and  from  the  sea  of  India;  the 
distance  being  computed  at  seventeen  days  navigation,  in  consequence 
of  the  windings  of  its  course.  Those  who  undertake  the  voyage,  after 
leaving  the  river,  touch  at  a  plaoe  named  Ktsi,136  from  whence  they 
proceed  to  sea  :  but  previously  to  their  reaching  this  anchorage  they 
pass  a  city  named  Balsara,131  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  groves  of 
palm-trees  producing  the  best  dates  in  the  world.  In  Baldach  there  is 
a  manufacture  of  silks  wrought  with  gold,  and  also  of  damasks,  as 
well  as  of  velvets  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  various  animals.138 

Almost 
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BOOK  I.  Almost  all  the  pearls  brought  to  Europe  from  India  have  undergone 
chapTVii.  the  process  of  boring,  at  this  place.  The  Mahometan  law  is  here 
regularly  studied,  as  are  also  magic,  physics,  astronomy,  geomancy, 
and  physiognomy.139  It  is  the  noblest  and  most  extensive  city  to  be 
found  in  this  part  of  the  world. 


NOTES. 

134.  The  city  of  Baghdad  was  built  by  Abu  Jtifar  al-Mansur,  second 
hfialifot  the  Abbassite  dynasty,  about  the  year  765,  and  continued  to  bo  the 
residence  of  his  successors  until  the  death  of  the  last  khitlif  of  that  race,  in  the 
year  1258,  when  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moghuls.  Its  situation, 
importance,  and  splendour  are  well  known,  and  the  manners  and  sentiments 
of  its  inhabitants  have  been  rendered  familiar  to  ua  by  those  incomparable  tales, 
the  “  Arabian  nights’  entertainments,”  or,  according  to  the  original  title,  thv 
“  Thousand  and  one  nights.” 

135.  This  river  is  the  Tigris,  named  Dijkh  by  the  Arabs,  which  falls 
into  the  Euphrates,  when  their  united  streams  acquire  the  appellation  of  khat-al- 
arab,  and  discharge  themselves  into  the  Persian  gulf.  The  modern  city  of 
Baghdad  stands  on  the  eastern)  bank,  and  is  connected  with  the  suburb  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  by  a  bridge  of  boats  ;  but  on  that  side  there  are  also 
found  the  ruins  of  buildings  that  belonged  to  the  ancient  city  or  sent  of  the 
khalifs ;  and  our  author  is  therefore  correct  in  describing  it  ns  divided  by  the 
river,1  lii'his  time.  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  occupying  both  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
See  Map'  (on. a  large  scale)  to  Rennell’s  Illustrations  of  the  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  thousand. 

136.  Misi,  or  Chisi  in  the  Italian  orthography,  is  a  small  island  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  named  Kis  or  Kcs  ^-J,  to  which  the  trade  of  Siraf,  a 
port  on  the  neighbouring  continent,  much  celebrated  by  eastern  geographers, 
was  transferred ;  in  consquence,  as  it  may  be  presumed,  of  wars  in  that  quarter, 
and  of  injuries  sustained  by  the  merchants.  The  exact  situation  of  the  latter  is 
not  now  pointed  out  by  any  remains,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Niebuhr  passes 
it  without  notice,  although  of  so  much  importance  in  the  history  of  the  commerce 
with  India,  and  particularly  with  China,  in  the  middle  ages.  “  Siref,  ”  says  the 
Bibliothcque  Orientale,  “  a  6 to  autrefois  une  ville  abondantc  cn  toutes  choses  et 
‘‘  fort  marebande,  a  cause  du  concours  des  etrangers,  quoique  d’ailleurs  son 
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“  terroir  aoit  fort  sterile  et  l’air  qu’on  y  respire  extrgmement  chaud.  Mais  BOOK  I. 
“  depuis  que  le  commerce  s’est  fait  dans  Kis,  isle  du  Golfe  Persique,  elle  a  <5t<5  chIpTvii. 
“  abandonnee  et  s’est  peu  a  peu  detruite.”  By  Niebuhr  the  name  is  written  Notes. 
Qas  and  Kas,  by  D’Anville  Keisch,  and  by  Ives  Kyes.  It  appears  from  Abul- 
feda  that  the  orientals  themselves  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  pronunciation,  some 
of  them  naming  it  Ka'isch  and  others  Kisch,  whilst  the  Arabs,  he  says,  call  it 
Keis.  Its  chief  recommendation  is,  that  it  affords  a  good  supply  of  fresh 


137.  Balsara,  more  commonly  written  Balsora ,  but  properly  Basrah  ,  is  a 
city  of  great  commercial  importance,  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
Shat-al-arab,  about  half  way  between  the  point  where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
unite  their  streams,  and  the  Persian  gulph.  It  lies  consequently  in  the  way  fas 
our  author  remarks)  of  those  who  navigate  from  Baghdad  to  the  islaud  of  Kis. 
For  an  account  of  the  date  trees  of  this  place,  see  Niebuhr,  who  commences  it 
with  saying :  “  Il-y-a  bien  peu  d’endroits  au  monde,  ou  l’on  trouve  tant  de 
“  diffdrentes  sortes  de  dattes,  qu’h  Basre.”  Voyage,  t.  ii.  p.  184. 

138.  It  may  be  suspected  that  instead  of  velluti,  velvets,  we  should  here  read 
tappeti,  carpets,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  Persia  has  always  been  cele¬ 
brated.  With  respect  to  the  figures  of  animals,  the  Mahometans  of  the  shidh  sect 
have  never  been  strict,  as  those  of  the  sunni  are  known  to  be,  in  prohibiting  the 
representation  of  them  in  their  ornamental  works, 

139.  It  is  well  known  that  under  the  government  of  the  khalifs,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  sciences  was  liberally  encouraged,  and  that  to  the  Arabian  scholars  of 
those  days  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  most  valuable  Greek 
scientific  and  philosophical  works.  Perhaps  in  the  above  enumeration  we  should 
do  but  justice  to  our  author’s  text,  in  substituting  geometria  for  geomancia  which 
appears  superfluous,  and  Jilosofia  for  fisionomia,  because  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle 
(as  well  as  the  Elements  of  Euclid)  were  actually  studied  at  Baghdad;  whilst 
fisionomia,  unless  as  connected  with  medicine,  was  not  likely  to  have  been  then 
reduced  to  a  system. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Concerning  the  capture  and  death  of  the  Khalif  qf  Baldach,  and  the 
miraculous  removal  of  a  mountain. 

BOOK  I.  The  above-mentioned  khalif,  who  is  understood  to  have  amassed 

chapTviu.  greater  treasures  than  had  ever  been  possessed  by  any  other  sovereign, 
perished  miserably,  under  the  following  circumstances.1,10  At  the 
period  when  the  Tartar  princes  began  to  extend  their  dominion,  there 
were  amongst  them  four  brothers,  of  whom  the  eldest,  named  Mangu, 
reigned  in  the  royal  seat  of  the  family. 141  Having  subdued  the  country  of 
Kataia,  and  other  districts  in  that  quarter,  they  were  not  satisfied,  but 
coveting  further  territory,  they  conceived  the  idea  of  universal  empire, 
and  proposed  that  they  should  divide  the  world  amongst  them.  With 
this  object  in  view,  it  was  agreed  that  one  of  them  should  proceed  to 
the  east,  that  another  should  make  conquests  in  the  south,  and  that 
the  other  two  should  direct  their  operations  against  the  remaining 
quarters.  The  southern  portion  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ulaii,  wiio  assembled 
a  vast  army,  and  having  subdued  the  provinces  through  which  his  route 
lay,  proceeded  in  the  year  1250,  to  the  attack  of  this  city  of  Baldach .U3 
Beipg ,  aware  however  of  its  great  strength  and  the  prodigious  number 
of  its- inhabitants,  he  trusted  rather  to  stratagem  than  to  force  for  its 
reduction,  and  in  order  to  deceive  the'  enemy  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  his  troops,  which  consisted  of  an  hundred  thousand  horse, 
besides  foot  soldiers,  he  posted  one  division  of  his  army  on  the  one 
side,  another  division  on  the  other  side  of  the  approach  to  the  city, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  concealed  by  a  wood,  and  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  third,  advanced  boldly  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
gate.  The  khalif  made  light  of  a  force  apparently  so  inconsiderable, 
and  confident  in  the  efficacy  of  the  usual  Mahometan  ejaculation, 
thought  of  nothing  less  than  its  entire  destruction,  and  for  that  purpose 
marched  out  of  the  city  with  his  guards ;  but  as  soon  as  Ulaii  perceived 
bis  approach,  he  feigned  to  retreat  before  him,  until  by  this  means  he 
had  drawn  him  beyond  the  wood  where  the  other  divisions  were  posted. 

By 
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By  the  closing  of  these  from -  both  sides,  the  army  of  the  khalif  was  BOOK  I. 
surrounded  and  broken,  himself  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  city  chapTviii. 
surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  Upon  entering  it,  Ulaii  discovered,  to 
his  great  astonishment,  a  tower  filled  with  gold.  He  called  the  khalif 
before  him,  and  after  reproaching  him  with  his  avarice,  that  prevented 
him  from  employing  his  treasures  in  the  formation  of  an  army  for  the 
defence  of  his  capital  against  the  powerful  invasion  with  which  it  had 
long  been  threatened,  gaye  orders  for  his  being  shut  up  in  this  same 
tower,  without  sustenance ;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  his  wealth,  he 

soon  finished  a  miserable  existence.1*3  ...  _ _ _ 

I  judge  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  herein,  thought  proper  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  his  faithful  Christians,  so  abhorred  by  this  khalif.  Prom 
the  time  of  his  accession  in  1225,  his  daily  thoughts  were  employed  on 
the  means  of  converting  to  his  religion  those  who  resided  within  his 
dominions,  or,  upon  their  refusal,  in  forming  pretences  for  putting 
them  to  death.  Consulting  with  his  learned  men  for  this  purpose,  they 
discovered  a  passage  in  the  Gospel  where  it  is  said  :  ,c  If  ye  have  faith 
c*  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  remove 
hence .  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove,”  (upon  prayer  to*  that 
effect  addressed  to  the  divine  majesty) ;  and  being  rejoiced  at  the 
discovery,  persuaded  as  he  was  that  the  thing  was  utterly  impossible,  » 

he  gave  orders  for  assembling  all  the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  Christians 
who  dwelt  in  Baghdad,  and  who  were  very  numerous.  To  these  the 
question  was  propounded,  whether  they  believed  all  that  is  asserted  in 
the  text  of  their  Gospel  to  be  true,  o_r  not.  They  made  answer  that  it 
was  true,  “  Then,”  said  the  khalif  “  if  it  be  true,  let  us  see  which 
of  you  will  give  the  proof  of  his  faith  ;  for  certainly  if  there  is  notto 
v  be  found  one  amongst  you  who  possesses  even  so  small  a  portion  of 
"  faith  in  his  Lord,  as  to  be  equal  to  a  grain  of  mustard,  I  shall  be 
v  justified  in  regarding  you,  from  henceforth,  as  a  wicked,  reprobate, 

"  and,  faithless  people.  I  allow  you  therefore  ten  days,  before  the 
“  expiration  of  which  you  must  either,  through  the  power  of  Him 
“  who&i  you  worship,  remove  the'  mountain  now-before  you,  or  embrace 
"the  law  of  our  prophet;  in  either  of  which  cases  you  will  be  safe; 

“  but  otherwise- you  must  all  expect  to  suffer  the  most  cruel  deaths.” 

The.  Christians,  acquainted  as  Jhey  were  with  his  merciless  disposition, 

1  2  as 
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BOOK  I.  as  well  as  his  eagerness  to  despoil  them  of  their  property,  upon  hearing 
charTvjii.  these  words,  trembled  for  their  lives;  but  nevertheless,  having 
confidence  in  their  Redeemer,  that  he  would  deliver  them  from  their 
peril,  they  held  an  assembly  and  deliberated  on  the  course  they  ought 
to  take.  None  other  presented  itself  than  that  of  imploring  the 
Divine  Being  to  grant  them  the  aid  of  his  mercy.  To  obtain  this, 
every  individual,  great  and  small,  prostrated  himself  night  and  day 
upon  the  earth,  shedding  tears  profusely,  and  attending  to  no  other 
occupation  than  that  of  prayer  to  the  Lord:  When  they  had  thus 
persevered  during  eight  days,  a  divine  revelation  came  at  length,  in  a 
dream,  to  a  bishop  of  exemplary  life,  directing  him  to .  proceed  in 
search  of  a  certain  shoemaker  (whose  name  is  not  known)  having  only 
one  eye,  whom  he  should  summon  to  the  mountain,  as  a  person  capable 
of  effecting'  its'  removal,  through  the  divine  grace.  Having  found  the 
shoemaker  and  made  him- acquainted  with  the  revelation,  he  replied 
that  he  did  not  feel  himself  worthy  of  the  undertaking,  his  merits  not 
being  such  as.  to  entitle  him;  to  the  reward  of  such  abundant  grace. 
Importuned  however  by  the  poor  terrified'  Christians,,  he  at  length 
assented.  It  should  be  understood  that  lie  was  a  man  of  strict  morals 
and  pious  conversation,  having  his  mind  pure  and  faitfiful  to  his  God, 
regularly  attending  the  celebration  of  the  mass  and  other  divine  olllces, 
ferVetlt  in  works  of  charity,  and  rigid  in  the  observance  of  fasts.  It 
opce  happened  to  him,  that  a  handsome  young  woman  who  came  to  liis 
shop  in  order  to  be  fitted,  with  a  pair  of  slippers,  in  presenting’hcr  foot, 
accidently  exposed  a  part  of  her  leg,  the  beauty  of  which  excited  in  him 
a  momentary  concupiscence ;  but  recollecting  himself,  ho  presently 
dismissed  her,  and  calling  to  mind  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  where  it  is 
said,  “  If  thine  eye  offend  thee,,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee  ;■ 
“  for  it  is  better  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  with  one  eye,  than 
“  having  two  eyes,  to  be  cast  into  hell' fire,”  he  immediately  with  an 
instrument  of  his  trade,  scooped  out  his  right  eye  ;  evincing  by  that 
act,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  excellence  of  his  faith. 

The  appointed  day  being  arrived,  divine  service  was  performed  at  an 
early  hour,  and  a  solemn  procession  was  made  to  the  plain  where  the 
mountain  stood ;.  the  holy  cross  being  borne  in  front.  The  khalif 
likewise,  in  the  conviction  of  its  proving  a  vain  ceremony  on  the  part 

of 
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of  the  Christians,  chose  to  be  present,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  BOOK  I. 
guards,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them  in  the  event  of  failure.  chapTviu. 
Here  the  pious  artisan,  kneeling  before  the  cross,  and  lifting  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  humbly  besought  his  Creator  that  he  would  compassion¬ 
ately  look  down  upon  earth,  and  for  the  glory  and  excellence  of  his 
name,  as  well  as  for  the  support  and  confirmation  of  the  Christian 
faith,  would  lend  assistance  to  his  people  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
task  imposed  upon  them,  and  thus  manifest  his  power  to  the  revilers  of 
his  law.  Having  concluded  his  prayer,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice ; 

“  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  command  thee, 

“  O  mountain,  to  remove  thyself!”  Upon  these  words  being  uttered, 
the  mountain  moved,  and  the  earth  at  the  same  time  trembled  in  a 
wonderful  and  alarming  manner..  The  khalif  and.  all  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  were  struck  with  terror,  and  remained  in  a  state  of 
stupefaction.  Many  of  the  latter  became  Christians,  tod  even  the 
khalif  secretly  embraced  Christianity,  always  wearing  a  cross  concealed 
under  his  garment,  which  after  his  death  was  found  upon  him ;  and  on 
this  account,  it  was  that  they  did'  not  entomb  him  in  the  shrine  of  his 
predecessors.  In  commemoration  of  this  singular  grace  bestowed 
Upon  them  by  (rod,  all  the  Christians,  Nestorians,  and  Jacobites,,  from 
that  time  forth  have  continued  to  celebrate  in  a  solemn  manner  the 
return  of  the  day  on  which  the  miracle  took  place  ;  keeping  fast  also, 
on  the  vigil.144- 


NOTES. 

140.  Mostasem  Bitfah  yy-  the  lastof  the  Abbassite  khalifa  of  Baghdad, 

began  to  reign  in  1242,  and  was  put  to  death  in  1258.  His  character  was  that  of 
a  weak,  indolent,  voluptuous,  and  at  the  same  time  avaricious  prince,  who 
neglected  the  duties  of  his  government,  and  committed  them  to  the  hands  of  a 
,  wicked  minister,,  by.  whom  he  was  at  length  betrayed,  to  his  mortal  enemy. 

144.  From  the  words  of  Ramusio,  “  regnam  nella  Sedia-”  fraught  be  inferred 
that  he  considered  this  as  the  proper  name  of  a  place.  None  such,  however,;  iltobe 
found  in  Tartary;  andasthe  Italian  word  means  no  more  than  the  rent  or  throne, 

it 
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it  rs  obvious  that  our  author  intended  only  to  say,  that  Mangu-kaan  reigned  at 
this  period  in  Kara-korum,  the  capital  of  his  Tartarian  empire. 

142.  According  to  the  most  accurate  oriental  historians  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1255  that  Hulagit  (whom  Haiton  calls  Ilaolanus  or  Ilnolo,  P.  Gaubil 
Solayou,  and  our  author  Ula-u)  crossed  the  Oxus.  In  1256  he  required  3  fast  a - 
sem  tb  assist  him  in  the  reduction  of  the  Isinaelians,  and  in  1258  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  Baghdad.  P.  Gaubil,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  annals,  places 
this,  event  ijn  1257. 

143.  Most  of  the  circumstances  detailed  in  this  superficial  and  incorrect 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Baghdad  and  extinction  of  the  khalifat,  by  the 
Moghuls,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  may  have  been  added  to 
the  text  by  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Oriental  History  of  Ilaiton  the 
Armenian ;  as  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  from  the  following  passages  of 
that  work  :  f*  Caliphus  quidem  captus  vivus  adductus  fuit  ante  prsesentiam  Hao- 
l‘  loni:  et  invent®  fuerunt  in  Baldach  tantae  divitise,  quod  vix  credent! urn  esset, 
“  esse  totidem  in  residuo  hujus  mundi . . . . .  .Tibi  damus,  inquit,  in  cibum  ista 
“  omnia  pretiosa,  quae  tantum  dilexisti  et  cum  magna  aviditate  custodisli :  et 
“  praecepit  ponere  Caliphum  una  camera,  et  ante  ipsum  projici  margaritas  et 
“  aurum,  ut  de  illis  comederet  quantum  vellet,  et  pracepit  ne  aliquis  cibus 

“  daretur . Et  sic  morte  pessima  miser  ille  et  avarus  miserabilem  vitatu 

“  finivit:  nec  unquam  Caliphus  postea  exstetit  in  Baldach.”  Cap.  25.  26.  p.  42, 
ed.  Mulleri.  The  work  of  Haiton  (an  ecclesiastic)  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
>the..pi!rlQW  iffiho  bad; pseyipusly. drawni it  tip, ini. French,  from  the  mouth  of 
Haiton  himself,  about  the  year  1307,  and  might  therefore  have  been  in  the 
bands  of  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  transcribers  of  our  author’s  travels.  It  is 
not,  however,  improbable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Polo  family  might  have 
heard  the  circumstances  when  (in  the  year  1271  or  1272)  they  travelled  through 
the  dominions  of  Leon  or  Livon  II,  the  son  and  successor  of  Haiton  I. 

144.  The  pretended  miracle  is  here  more  minutely  detailed  than  in  other  ver¬ 
sions,  and  the  Latin  text  states  it  to  have  taken  place  at  Tauris  and  not  at  Bagh¬ 
dad,  although  that  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  the  kbalif. 

-  If.  it  .was  recorded  by  our  author  as  it  is  handed  down  to  us,  we  can  only  say  that 
he  must  have  been  deceived  by  a  pious  fabrication  of  the  Christians  on  the  spot, 
as  he  neither  pretends  to,  nor  could  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  transactions  in 
the  days  of  Mostasem.  Such  instances  of  imposition  and  credulity  have  been 
too  common  in  the  world,  even  down  to  our  own  time  (in  which  the  blood  of  St. 

:  Januarius  has  so  often  undergone  liquefaction),  to  excite  surprise  at  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  any  individual  of  the- thirteenth  centuiy.  See  Note  119, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  noble  city  of  Tauris,  in  Irak,  and  of  its  commercial  and  other 
inhabitants. 

Tauris  is  a  large  city  belonging  to  the  province  of  Irak,  which  BOOK  I. 
contains  many  other  cities  and  fortified  places,  but  this  is  the  most  chapTix 
eminent  and  most  populous.145  The  inhabitants  support  themselves 
principally  by  commerce  and  manufactures,  which  latter ,  consist  of 
various  kinds  of  silk,  some  of  them,  interwoven  with  gold,  and  of 
high  pried.  ■  It  is  so  advantageously  situated  for  trade,  that  merchants 
from  India,  from  Baldach,  Mosul,  Cremessor,U6  as  well  as  from 
different  parts  of  Europe,  'resort  thither  to  purchase  and  to  sell  a 
number  of  articles. I4?  Precious  stones  and  pearls  in  abundance  may  be 
procured  at  this  place.148  The  merchants  concerned  in  foreign 
commerce  acquire  .considerable  wealth,  but  the  inhabitants  in  general 
are  poor.  They  consist  of  a  mixture  of  various  nations  and  sects, 
Nestorians,  Armenians,  Jacobites,  Georgians,  Persians,  and  the 
followers  of  Mahomet,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  and  are 
those  properly  called  Taurisians.150  Each  description  of  people  have 
their  peculiar  language .  The  city  is  surrounded  with  delightful  gardens 
producing  the  finest  fruits.151  The  Mahometan  inhabitants  are 
treacherous  and  unprincipled.  According  to  their  doctrine,  whatever 
is  stolen  or  plundered  from  others  of  a  different  faith,  is  properly  taken, 
and  the  theft  is  no  crime ;  whilst  those  who  suffer  death  or  injury  by  the 
hands  of  Christians,  are  considered  as  unartyrs.  -If  therefore  they 
were  not  prohibited  and  restrained  by  the  powers  who  hoW  govern 
them,15a  they  would  commit  many  outrages.  These  principles  are 
common  to  all  the  Saracens.  When  they  are  at  the  point  of  death 
their  priest  attends  upon  them  .and  asks  whether  they  believe  that 
Mahomet  was  the  true  apostle  of  God.  If  their  answer  be  that  they 
do  believe,  their  salvation  is  assured  to  them;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  facility  of  absolution,  which  gives  free  scope  to  the  perpetration 
of  every  thing  flagitious,  they  have  succeeded  in  converting  to' Weir 
faith  a  great  proportion  of  the  Tartars,  who  consider  it  as  relieving 

them 
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them  from  restraint  in  the  commission  of  crimes.1 
Persia  is  twelve  days  journey.154 


From  Tauris  to 


NOTES. 

145.  The  city  of  Town's,  by  the  Persians  and  other  orientals  named  Tabriz  js,jA 
is  situated  in  the  province  of  Aderbaijan,  which  borders  on  that  of  Al-J ebal  or 
the  Persian  Irak,  and  formed  with  it  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Media.  That 
Tauris  is  not  the  JEcbatana  of  the  Greek  writers,  as  supposed  by  many  learned 
geographers,  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  my  friend  Major  Rennell,  who 
Bhews  (in  the  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus,  p.  272)  that  this  honour 
belongs  to  Hamaian.  It  has  been,  however,  at  all  periods,  a  place  of  great 
importance.  Upon  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Moghuls,  about  the  year  1255,  it 
became  the  principal  residence  of  Hulagu  and  his  descendants,  until  the  founding 
of  Sultanii/ah,  in  .the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Before  the  close  of 
that  century  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Tamerlane  and  during  the  reign  of  the  Sefi 
family  it  was  several  times  plundered  by  the  Ottomans,  but  has  always  reverted-to 
the  Persian  government.  Chardin,  who  visited  it  in  1673,  gives  a  magnificent 
account  of  its  numerous-caravanserais  and  bazars,  and  describes  the  great  square  as 
surpassing  that  of  Ispahan  in  size  and  grandeur.  The  name  of  this  city,  which  in 
the  Basle  edition  as  well  as  .that  of  Ramusio  is  Tauris,  and  in  the  older  Latin 
Thauris,  is  corrupted  to  Toiis  in  all  the  early  Italian  epitomes. 

146.  Cremessor,  otherwise  written  Cremosor.,  Car.mosa,  Cremos,  and  Cormos,  is 
no  other  than  the  famous  city  of  Ormuz  or  Hormuz,  by  the  ancients  called  II ar- 
mu%a,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  of  which  there  will  he  occasion  to 
speak  more  particularly  hereafter.  Baldach,  we  have  already  seen,  is  the  city  of 
Baghdad. 

147.  “  Le  nombre  d’etrangers,”  says  Chardin,  “  qui  se  trouve  lh  (h  Tauris)  en 
“  tout  terns  est  aussi  fort  grand ;  il  y  en  a  de  tous  les  endroits  de  l’Asie,  et  je  ne 
“  spay  s’il  y  a  sorte  de  marchandise  dont  l’on  ne  puisse  y  trouver  magazin.  La 
“  ville  est  remplie  de  metiers  en  coton,  en  soye,  et  en  or.  Les  plus  beaux  turbans 
“  de  Perse  s’yfabriquent.  J’ay  ouy  assurer  aux  principaux  marchands  de  la  ville, 
x‘  qu’on  y  fabrique  tous  les  ans  six  mille  balles  de  soye.  Le  commerce  de  cette 
“  ville  s’dtend  dans  toute  la  Perse,  et  dans  toute  laTurquie,  en  Moscovie,  en 
“  Tartarie,  aux  Indes,  et  surla  Mer  Noire.”  P.  292,  fo. 

148.  Chardin  mentions  a  particular  bazar  (le  plus  beau  de  tous)  for  the  sale  of 
jewels  and  other  articles  of  extraordinary  value.  The  pearls  both  from  the 

fisheries 
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fisheries  of  Ceylon,  and  from  Bahrein  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  appear  to  have  BOOK  I. 

been  conveyed  in  the  first  instance  to  Baghdad ,  where  they  were  polished  and  - 

bored,  and  from  thence  to  the  other  markets  of  Asia  and  Europe,  particularly  CH^tesIX' 
Constantinople. 

149.  These  Persians,  as  distinguished  from  the  Mahometans,  must  have  been 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Farsistan,  who  retained  the  ancient  religion  of  Zerdusht 
or  Zoroaster,  the  characteristic  of  which  was  the  worship  of  fire,  and  whom  (in 
their  modern  state  of  expatriation)  we  term  Pants.  They  constitute  at  this  time 
the  most  wealthy,  as  well  as  the  most  ingenious  class  of  native  inhabitants,  living 
under  the  English  protection  at  Bombay. 

150.  I  am  not  sure  of  having  here  correctly  given  the  meaning  of  Ramusio’s 
words,  “  et  le  genti  che  adorano  Macometto  e  il  popolo  della  cittd,  che  si  chiama- 
“  no  Taurisini;”  or  whether,  in  reference  to  the  preceding  part,  he  does  not 
mean  to  apply  the  name  of  Taurisians  to  the  whole  population. 

151.  Abulfeda  praises  its  gardens;  and  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  fruits 
are  noticed  by  Chardin. 

152.  That  is,  by  their  new  lords,  the  Moghul  Tartars. 

153.  It  is  curious  to  observe  here  the  same  argument  as  that  employed  by  the 

advocates  for  the  Reformation,  against  auricular  confession  and  absolution.  * 

154.  This  must  be  understood  of  Persia  proper,  Fars  or  Farsistan,  of  which 
Persepolis  was  the  ancient  capital,  as  Shiraz  is  the  modern;  but  he  probably 
means  the  distance  from  Tauris  to  Kashin,  which  he  speaks  of  in  the  next  chapter 
as  the  first  city  upon  entering  Persia. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Barsamo,  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  Tauris. 

Not  far  from  Tauris  is  a  monastery  that  takes  its  name  from  the  holy  chap.  x. 
saint  Barsamo ,155  and  is  eminent  for  devotion.  There  is  here  an  Abbot 
and  many  monks,  who  resemble  the  order  of  Carmelites  in  the  fashion 
L  of 
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BOOK  I.  of  their  dress.  That  they  may  not  lead  a  life  of  idleness,  they  employ 
chap,  x,  themselves  continually  in  the  weaving  of  woollen  girdles,  which  they 
place  upon  the  altar  of  their  saint  during^  tire  celebration  of  divine 
service,  and  when  they  make  the  circuit  of  the  provinces,  soliciting 
alms  (in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  brethren  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost),  they  present  these  girdles  to  their  friends  and  to  persons  of 
distinction;  being  esteemed  good  for  rheumatic  pains,  on  which  account 
they  are  devoutly  sought  for  by  all  ranks. 


NOTE. 

155.  After  a  vain  search  for  this  Saint  in  the  Italian  calendars  of  latter  times, 
from  whence  he  must  have  been  removed  to  make  room  for  others,  I  discovered 
the  following  notice  in  the  “Tabular  Chronologic®  Jo.  Dominici  Musantii:” 
“  Seculo  II.  Sanctus  Barsimacus  episcopus  Edessae  in  Syria  plurimos  Christo  lucra- 
“  tur.”  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  this  Syrian  bishop  being  the  saint  to 
whose  patronage  the  monastery  was  recommended. 


CHAPTER  XI.«« 

Of  the  names  of  the  eight  kingdoms  that  constitute  the  province  of  Persia, 
and  of  the  breed  of  horses  and  of  asses  found  therein. 

In  Persia,  which  is  a  large  province,  there  are  many  kingdoms, lr’7  the 
names  of  which  are  as  follows.  The  first,  and  which  you  meet  with 
upon  entering  the  country,  is  Kasibin  f 58  the  second,  lying  towards  the 
south  (west),  is  Kurdistan ; 159  the  third  is  Lor  ;lf  towards  the  north, 
the  fowjth  is,  SupUstan ; lfil  the  fifth,  Spaan ; 162  the  sixth,  Siras  ; 1B:i  the 
seventh,  Soncara  ;  iei  the  eighth,  Timocain ,1<i5  which  is  at  the  extremity 
of  Persia.;  AH  these  kingdoms  lie  to  the  south,  excepting  Timocain, 
and  this  is  to,  the  north,  near  the  place  called  Arbor  Secco.m  The 
country  is  distinguished'  for  its  excellent  breed  of  horses,  many  of 

which 
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which  are  carried  for  sale  to  India,  and  bring  high  prices  ;  not  less  in  BOOK  L 

general  than  two  hundred  livres  toumois.167  It  produces  also,  the  CHAI>  XI 

largest  and  handsomest  br^ed  of  asses  in  the  world,168  which  sell  (on 

the  spot)  at  higher  prices  than  the  horses,  because  they  are  more  easily 

fed,  are  capable  of  carrying  heavier  burthens,  and  travel  further  in -the 

day  than  either  horses  or  mules,  which  cannot  support  an  equal  degree 

of  fatigue.  The  merchants,  therefore,  who  in  travelling  from  one 

province  to  another  are  obliged  to  pass  extensive  deserts  and  tracts  of 

sand,  where  no  kind  of  herbage  is  to  be  met  with,  and  where,  on 

account  of  the  distance  between  the  wells  or  other  watering  places,  it 

is  necessary  to  make  longjournies  in  the  course  of  the  day,  are  desirous 

of  providing  themselves  with  asses  in  preference,  as  they  get  sooner 

over  the  ground  and  require  a  smaller  allowance  of  food.  Camels  also 

are  employed  here,  and  these  in  like  manner  carry  great  weights  and 

are  maintained  at  little  cost,  but  they  are  not  so  swift  as  the  asses. 

The  traders  of  these  parts  convey  the  horses  to  Kisi,im  to  Ormus,  and 
to  other  places  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  sea,  where  they  are  purchased 
by  those  who  carry  them  to  India.  “In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
greater  heat  of  that  country,  they  do  not  last  many  years,  being  natives 
of  a  temperate  climate.  In  some  of  these  districts,  the  people  are 
savage  and  blood-thirsty,  making  a  common  practice  of  wounding  and 
murdering  each  other.  They  would  not  refrain  from  doing  injury  to 
the  merchants  and  travellers,  were  they  not  in  terror  of  their  eastern 
lords,170  who  cause  them  to  be  severely  punished.  A  regulation  is 
also  established  that  in  all  roads,  where  danger  is  apprehended,  the 
inhabitants  shall  be  obliged,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  merchants,  to 
provide  active  and  trusty  conductors  for  their  guidance  and  security, 
between  one  district  and  another  ;  who  are  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
two  or  three  groats 171  for  each  loaded  beast,  according  to  the  distance. 

They  are  all  followers  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  In  the  cities, 
however,  there  are  igerchants  and  numerous  artisans,  who  manufacture 
a  variety  of  stuffs  of  silk  and  gold.172  Cotton  grows  abundantly  in  this- 
country,  as  do  wheat,  barley,173  millet,  and  several  other  sorts  of  grain; 
together  with  grapes  and  every  species  of  fruit.  Should  any  one  assert 
that  the  Saracens  do  not  drink  wine,  being  forbidden  by  their  law,  it 
may  be  answer^  that  they  quiet  their  consciences  on  this  point  by 
L  2  persuading 
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BOOK  I.  persuading  themselves  that  if  they  take  the  precaution  of  boiling  it  over 
chapTxi.  the  fire,  by  which  it  is  partly  consumed  and  becomes  sweet,  they  may 
drink  it  without  infringing  the  commandment ;  for  having-  changed  its 
taste,  they  change  its  name,  and  no  longer  call  it  wine,  although  it  is 
such  in  fact.174 


NOTES. 

156.  In  the  Italian  epitomes  we  find  at  this  place  two  chapters  which  have  not 
been  admitted  in  the  other  editions.  Mention  is  made,  in  the  first,  of  a  city  of 
Persia  named  Saba,  from  whence  the  three  magi  took  their  departure,  when  they 
proceeded  to  adore  the  infant  Christ  at  Bethlehem,  and  where  they  were  after¬ 
wards  buried  in  magnificent  tombs:  but  that  he,  Marco,  was  not  able  to  obtain 
in  that  city  any  satisfactory  information  on  the  subject  of  these  three  i-oyal  person¬ 
ages.  In  the  second  chapter  he  is  made  to  state,  that  at  the  distance  of  three 
days  journey  from  Saba  there  was  a  castle  named  Kalasala-perinsta,  signifying  the 
castle  of  those  who  worship  fire  as  their  divinity;  and  that  the  natives  accounted 
for  the  origin  of  the  worship  by  many  idle  and  unfounded  talcs;  saying,  that 
when  the  three  kings  were  about  to  return  from  the  land  of  the  Jews,  whither 
they  had  gone  to  make  their  offerings  to  a  prophet  lately  born  there,  the  child 
presented  them  with  a  box  (bussola),  which  upon  opening  it  in  the  course  of  their 
journey,  was  found  to  contain  only  a  stone,  and  this  they  threw  contemptuously 
into  a  well.  By  the  same  ill-disposed  and  faithless  people  it  was  further  reported, 
that  fire  immediately  descended  from  heaven  and  filled  the  well  with  flame,  of 
which  the  three  kings  took  each  a  portion,  and  conveyed  it  to  their  respective 
homes,  where  it  became  an  object. of  adoration;  adding,  that  when  it  happens 
to  be  extinguished  in  one  place,  the  people  search  for  it  in  another,  thus  performing 
jonrnies  of  five,  eight,  and  even  eleven  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  their 
lamps;  and  if  they  cannot  find  it  nearer,  they  proceed  to  the  burning  well  itself. 
All  these  circumstances  he  learned  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle. 

However  idle  this  story  may  be  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  strong  internal 
evidence  of  its  genuineness  so  far  as  it  regards  our  author,  who  relates  only  what 
,he  was  told,  and  properly  treats  the  legend  with  contempt.  The  idea  of  a  well 
ignited  by  celestial  fire  is  obviously  founded  on  tbe  existence  of  burning-wells  or 
caverns  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  at  Baku  near  the  Caspian,  spoken 
of  in  Note  104, '  and  on  the  coast  of  Karamania,  seen  by  Capt.  Beaufort ; 
but  to  the  Persian  scholar  the  name  of  the  place  will  present  the  strongest 
criterion  of  veracity,  as  he  must  perceive  that  the  words  XMn  sala-perinsta  are 

intended 
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literally,  the  “  castle  of  the  fire-worshippers.”  The  name  of  Saba ,  -  which  1 

is  certainly  not  to  be  discovered  amongst  the  towns  of  Persia,  may  be  thought  Not‘ej 

to  have  a  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  Saba’ism,  so  nearly  connected  with  those 
of  the  Guebers. 

157.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  these  terms,  a  kingdom  is  understood  to  con¬ 
sist  of  provinces,  but  upon  the  partition  of  the  immense  empire  inhe¬ 
rited  by  the  descendants  of  Jengh-khan,  the  province  assigned  (as  a  fief)  to 
each  of  his  sons  or  grandsons  comprehended  what  were,  before  his  conquests, 
independent  kingdoms. 

158.  Upon  entering  Persian  Irak  from  the  side  of  Tauris,  the  first  great  city 
{Sullaniyah  not  being  then  built)  is  Kashin ,  or  more  properly  Kazmn  ^ jji ,  which 
has  at  different  periods  of  its  history  been  a  royal  residence.  In  the  enumeration 
of  these  eight  kingdoms  our  author  sometimes  gives  the  name  of  the  capital,  as  in 
this  instance,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  province  or  district,  as  in  those  which 
immediately  follow.  He  seems  to  have  written  down,  or  dictated  the  names  as 
they  occurred  to  his  recollection,  without  system,  and  with  little  regard  to. 
arrangement.  To  books  on  the  subject  he  could  not  refer  for  that  aid  of  which  all 
travellers  since  his  time  have  wisely  availed  themselves,  because  such  did  not 
then  exist  in  Europe. 

159.  We  should  not  have  expected  to  find  Kurdistan,  which  belonged  to  the 
ancient  Assyria,  stated  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  Persia,  although  many 
of  its  inhabitants  have  at  times  been  brought  under  subjection  to  that  monar¬ 
chy;  nor,  if  included,  can  it  be  said  to  lie  to  the  south.  It  may  indeed  be 
conjectured  that  Khuristan  (often  written  Kimzistan ),  the  ancient  Susiana,  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  consequently  south  from  Kazmn,  and 
not  Kurdistan,  which  lies  to  the  west,  is  the  district  intended.  “  Churestan,  ait 
“  ol  Muschtarek,  etiam  Chuzestan  appellatur.  Est  ampla  provincia,  multas  urhes. 

“  tenens,  inter  al  Basram  et  Persiam.”  Abulfedm  Geographia.  i,, 

160.  If  the  former  place  be  meant  for  Khuristan,  L6r  or  iMr  may  with 
propriety  be  said  to  liegto  the  north  of  it,  although  with  respect  to  Kazmn  and 
Persia  in  general  it  is  a  southern  province,  ‘f  I]  ne  faut  pas  confondre,”  says 
D’Herbelot,  “  le  pays  de  Lor  avec  celui  de  Lar  ou  Laristan ,  qui  s’etend  le  long 
du  gulfe  Persique.  Celui  de  Lor  ou  Lourest  montagneux,  et  dependoit. autre¬ 
fois  de  la  province  nommde  Kouzistau,  quiest  l’ancienue  Susiane.”  Biblioth. 

Orient.  ..  . 


161.  Of 
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BOOK  I.  161.  Of  Suolislan  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture;  but  finding  the 
CHAP  XI  names  *n  °tber  versions,  written  Cielstam,  Cilieslam ,  and  in  the  early  Italian 
Notes.  '  epitome,  Ciestan ,  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  intended  fox;  Sejestan , 

also  written  Siyestan  ,  a  province  which  lies  in  the  eastern  quarter  of 

Persia. 

162.  The  city  of  Spaan,  Spdhan ,  or  Ispahan,  by  the  Arabians  called  Isfahan 
Apus  1,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Persian  Irak,  is  well  known  as  the 
magnificent  capital  of  the  kings  of  the  Sefi  family,  which,  especially  during  the 
reign  of  Shah  Abbass  II.,  exceeded  in  splendour  as  well  as  extent,  most  Asiatic 
cities.  It  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moghuls  in  1221,  and  was  taken, 
plundered  and  nearly  destroyed  by  Tamerlane  in  1387.  “  Seguendo  il  camino,” 
says  Josaphat  Barbaro,  in  1471,  “rrovammo  una  terra  nonuiinta  Ispahan/. 
laquel  &  stata  mirabile  per  fino  al  presente.”  Viaggio  in  Persia,  p.  41.  I2mo. 

163.  Shiran  ,  the  capital  of  Farsiipr  Persia  proper,  and  at  some  periods, 
of  the  Persian  empire,  is  also  too  well  known  by  the  description  of  travellers, 
to  render  it  necessary  to  say  more  here,  than  that  it  ranks  next  to  Ispahan, 
amongst  the  royal  cities. 

164.  This  much  corrupted  name,  which  is  Soncara  in  Ram  usj'o’s  text,  Sochain 
in  that  of  the  Basle  edition,  Sonlara  in  the  earlier  Latin,  Concara  in  (ho  B.  M. 
and  Soncara  (according  to  Muller)  in  the  Berlin  manuscript,  Coreala  in  the 
Italian  epitomes,  and  Corchara  in  the  old  English  version,  is  the  Korban  or 

mJSw&littn  of  eastern  geographers,  and  evidently  connected  with  the  Ilyr- 
of  the  ancient®.  >'  pfc  is  probable,  however,  that  it  formed  only  a  portion 
of  the  country  so  named  ;  the  remainder  being  included  iii  the  modern  province 
of  Taberisttm  or  Mazanderttm.  Its  situation,  is  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Caspian,  north  of  the  Damaghan  range  and  of  the  province  of  Kumis  or 
Comisene. 

165.  However  distant  the  resemblance  of  the  names  may  he  thought,  Timocain 
(which  in  the  Basle  edition  is  Tymochaim,  and  in  the  older  Latin,  ThymacJmym) 
is  undoubtedly  intended  for  Damaghan  yUj  the  capital  of  the  small  province 
of  Kumis,  in  -the  north-eastern  quarter  of  Persia.  B$  Josaphat  Barbaro,  the 
Venetian  ambassador  to  that  court,  it  is  called  Tremigan,  and  by  our  countryman, 
Thomas  Herbert,  Diurgument ;  but  this,  we  find,  was  not  his  own  corruption, 
for  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  he  complains  of  this  abuse  and 
uncertainty  in  the  names  of  places :  “  come  per  essempio,  quel  Iliargument, 
che  l’Epitome  Geografica  dice  esser  nome  moderno  dell’  Hircania.”  The 

latter 
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latter  was  himself  an  oriental  as  well  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  remarkably  BOOK  I. 
correct  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names.  ch77xi 

166.  The  district  to  which  the  appellation  of  Arbor  Secco  was  given,  has 
already  been  adverted  to  in  Note  68,  and  will  be  found  more  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  Twentieth  Chapter. 

167.  The  excellence  of  the  Persian  horses,  for  which  they  may  perhaps  be 
indebted  to  the  mixture  of  the  Arabian  and  the  Turki  breed,  is  well  known. 

A  detailed  account  of  their  qualities  is  given  by  Chardin  (T.  ii.  chap.  viii.  p. 

§5,  4to.);  and  also  by  Malcolm,  (Hist  of  Persia,  Vol.  ii.  p.  516).  As  thelivre 
tonrnois,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  at  the  proportionate  value  of  twenty- 
five  to  one  livre  of  the  present  times,  it  follows  that  the  price  at  which  the 
Persian  horses  sold  in  India  was  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  rupees. 


168.  The  following  account  is  given  by  Chardin  of  the  breed  of  asses  in 
Persia;  “  Apres  les  mules,”  says  this  traveller,  “ils  ont  Pane,  dont  il  y  a  de 
deux  sortes  en  Perse ;  les  fines  du  pals,  qui  sont  lents  et  pesans  comme  les  anes 
de  nos  pais,  dont  ils  ne  se  servent  qu’h  porter  des  fardeaux ;  et  une  race  d’ fines 
d’Arabie,  qui  sont  de  fort  jolies  betes,  et  les  premiers  anes  du  rnonde . . .  .L’on 

ne  s’en  sert  que  pour  montures _ II  y  en  a  du  prix  de  quatre  cons  francs, 

et  l’on  n’en  sauroit  avoir  d'un  peu  bon  a  moins  de  vingt-cinq  pistoles.  Oil 
les  pense  comme  les  chevaux.”  P.  26.  “  Hans  fpute  notre  petite  caravanqy  ” 
says  Niebuhr,  speaking  of  his  journey  from  Abushahhr  to  Shirasiy-“  II  Vyaffgiit 
pas  un  seul  chameau ;  la  plupart  des  marchandisei'fut  transperft^ifffr  des  hues. 
Quelques  marchands  avoient  aussi  des  chevaux  cliargds,  et  pour  peu 
etoient  en  etat  d’en  payer  les  fraix,  ils  alloient  eux-memes  a  cheval  ;  d’autres 
etoient  montes  sur  des  anes,  et  le  reste  marchoit  h  pied.”  Voy.  T.  ii.  p.  78. 
Capt.  Christie  mentions  that  at  Yezd  the  price  of  an  ass  was  fifteen  pounds 
sterling. 

169.  Kisi  or  Chisi,  has  been  shewn  (Note  136)  to  be  the  island  of  Kis  or 
Kcs,  to  which  the  trade  of  Sira/,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  was  removed.  Of  the 
celebrated  port  of  Onnuz,  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

170.  By  “  their  eastern  lords”  are  meant  the  Moghul  Tartars,  who  entered 
Persia  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian,  The- necessity  for  the  coercion  here 
spoken  of,  is  strongly  felt  at  the  present  day,  when,  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
the  adjacent  governments  every  chief  in  the  desert  is  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
marauders.  -  “  Ilumiar,"  says-  Captain  Christie,  “  was  built  and  peopled  by 
“  Khan  Julian  Khcfa,  the  most  noted  robber  in  this  country,  and  the  terror  of 
“  all  the  karwans.”  Travels, in  Beloochistan,  App.  p.  408. 

*  171.  The, 
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BOOK  I.  •  171.  The  Italian  grossi,  or  groats,  are  a  bum  is  silver  coin,  which  have 

-  differed  in  weight  and  value  at  different  periods.  Those  of  Pope  Innocent  XL 

C  Note's^  the  oldest  in  my  Possessio"’  contain  as  much  silver  as  the  tllrce-penny  pieces  of 
Charles  II.  of  England. 

172.  “  Je  ne  parlerai  point,”  says  Chardin,  “  d’unc  infinite  d«  suites  dkUnfles 
de  soye  pure,  ni  des  dtoffes  do  soye  avec  du  coton  ....  Jo  ne  parlorui  quo  do  lours 

brocards.  Us  appelleut  le  ^rocard  Zerbafe,  c.’est  a-dire,  fissure  d’or . 11 

ne  se  fait  point  d’etoffe  si  clidre  par  tout  le  monde.”  T.ii.  p.  36,  4 to.  Pottinger, 
speaking  of  the  manufactures  of  Kashan,  says :  “  Its  staples  are  copper-ware, 
“  carpets,  and  coloured  and  flowered  silks,  which  latter  are  exquisitely  benu- 
“  tiful.  I  purchased  some  of  them  made  in  scarfs,  in  imitation  of  the  richest 
“  Kashmeer  shawls,”  Travels  in  Beloochistan,  p.  244. 

173.  Wheat  grows  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia,  and  also  in  the  south¬ 
ern,  although  less  commonly.  “  Barley  ”  says  Malcolm  “  is  often  sold  in 
“  Persia  at  one  farthing  per  pound,  and  wheat  is  not  on  the  average  more  than 

a  third  of  the  price  dearer  than  barley.”  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.  :>  19. 

174.  The  practice  of  boiling  witio  is  known  to  be  common  amongst  the  eastern 
people,  but  whether  the  motive  for  it,  here  assigned,  he  the  true  one,  or  whether 
we  should  not  rather  conclude  that  they  prefer  the  taste,  may  ho  doubted.  Thu 
Persians  have  always  been  less  strict  than  the  other  more  orthodox  Mahometans, 
in  regard  to  indulgence  in  wine  ;  and  Pietro  della  Valle  mentions  two  ordinances 

4,.  of  ,S!iah  Abbas  ;.th%  one  forbidding  the  use  of  it,  which  shews  that  the  religious 
'  ■■  ■; praggjfff’lfad  ;  and  a  second  annulling  the  prohibition,  upon  his 

finding  th&4  the  patq^'ifd  especially  the  soldiers,  had  substituted  for  wine, 

liquid,  preparation  of  opium,  by  which  their  health  was  injured. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Qf  the  city  Yasdi  and  its  manufactures,  and  of  the  animals  found  in 
the  country  between  that  place  and  Kierman. 

xii,  Yasdi  is  a  considerable  city  on  the  confines  of  Persia,  where  there 
is  much  traffic.175  A  species  of  silk  cloth  manufactured  there  is 

known 
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known  by  the  appellation  of  Yasdi,  and  is  carried  from  thence  by  the  BOOK  I. 
merchants  to  all  parts  of  the  world.176  Its  inhabitants  are  of  the  CHA~U 
Mahometan  religion.  Those  who  travel  from  that  city,  employ  eight 
days  in  passing  over  a  plain,  in  the  course  of  which  they  meet  with 
only  three  places  that  afford  accommodation.177  The  road  lies  through 
extensive  groves  of  the  date-bearing  palm,  *  which  there  is  abundance 
of  game,  as  well  beasts,  as  partridges  and  quails ;  and  those  travellers 
who  are  fond  of  the  amusements  of  the  chase,  may  here  enjoy  excellent 
sport.  Wild  asses  are  likewise  to  be  met  with.178  At  the  end  of 
eight  days  you  arrive  at  a  kingdom  named  Kierman.179 


NOTES. 

175.  Yezd  Jj j  is  the  most  eastern  city  of  the  province  of  Fars  or  Persia 
proper.  Captain  Christie,  by  whom  it  was  visited  in  1810,  describes  it  as 
“  a  very  large  and  populous  city,  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  sandy  desert, 

“  contiguous  to  a  range  of  mountains  running  east  and  west.”  “  It  is  celebrated  ” 
he  observes  “  by  all  merchants,  for  the  protection  afforded  to  speculators, 

“  and  the  security  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  property.  It  is  the  grand  mart 
“between  Hindoostan,  Khorasan,  Bagdad  and^jPersia,  and  js,  said  ,  to  be  a  ■■  r 
“  place  of  greater  trade  than  any  other  in  the  latter  empire.”  Trav.  fn  Beloo-. 
chistan,  App.  p.  421.  ** 

176.  D’Herbelot  observes  that  “les  etoffea  de  aoye ■  qu’on  y  Hravaille,  et 
“  que  l’on  appelle  en  Turc  ct  on  Persan  comasche  Yexdi,  la  rendeni'fbrt  mar- 
“  chande.”  In  the  Memoirs  of  Abdulkurrim,  also,  we  read  of.A  dyipatiqjt  made 
to  an  ambassador,  by  Nadir  Shah ,  consiating,of  tw^nty-frye,’- 

brocade.  This  notice  by  our  author  of  the  circumstance,  lOTg^jji^^OTortant 
in  itself,  of  a  particular  species  of  silk  letaimng  In  ^bnjmerq^^^name  of 
the  city  where  it  was  manufactured,  is  one  of  the  proofs  of 

the  genuineness  of  his  work.  * 

177.  This  is  usually  named  the  Desert  of  Kirman. 

178.  We  read  of  wild  asses  delivered  as  presents,  and  consequently  as 
curiosities,  to  Shah  Abbas  and  other  kings  of  Persia.  Rennell  observes  that 
“  the  wild  asses  remarked  by  Xenophon  for  their  swiftness,  bear  much  the 
same  character  at  present.  Jtexeira  in  1606,  saw  herds  of  them  in  the  Arabian 

•  M  desert. 
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BOOK  I.  desert,  immediately  opposite  to  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia,  where  Xcnophor 
-  saw  them.”  Illustrations,  p.  100. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Notes,  l7g  The  distance  between  Yezd  and  the  capital  of  Kirmrn  is  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  geographical  miles,  which  would  lie  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  per  day.  But  the  average  travelling  rate  of  a  light,  caravan,  as  deduced 
by  Major  Rennell,  is  only  fifSen  to  fifteen  and  a  half,  with  camels,  or  seventeen 
to  eighteen  with  mules ;  when  on  long  journies.  It  may  indeed,  be  understood 
that  the  desert  alone,  exclusive  of  some  portion  of  cultivated  country,  employed 
eight  days. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Kierman,  ly  the  ancients  named  Iiarmania ;  of  its 
fossil  and  mineral  productions ;  its  manufactures;  its  falcons ;  and  of 
a  great  descent  observed  upon  passing  out  of  that  country. 

CHAP.  Xiii.  Kierman  is  a  kingdom  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Persia,11'11  which 
was  formerly  governed  by  its  own  inonarehs,  in  hereditary  succession; 

' l '  .■  ..buLakici^the. Tames, have  brought  it  under  their  dominion,  they  appoint 
govftnoS^Q  it  »^^j^^spleasure.  In  the  mountains  of  this  country 
are  foiw^^be  precious  stpnes  that  we  call  turquoises.181  There  are  also 
veins  jgiwpel,188  and‘fof  antimony188  in  large  quantities.  They 
manuilctufe  tare  in  great  perfection  all  the  articles  necessary  for 
warlike  equipment,  such  as  saddles,  bridles,  spurs,  swords,  hows, 
quivers,  and  every  kind  of  arms  in  use  amongst  these  people.  The  . 
women  and  young  persons  work  with  the  needle,  in  embroideries  of 
silk  and.-gold,  in  a  variety  of  colours  and  patterns,  representing  birds 
and  beasts^jjgith  other  ornamental  devices.184  These  are  designed  for  the 
curtains,  and  cushions  of  the  sleeping  places  of  the  rich ; 

and  the  work  is  executed  with  so  much  taste  and  skill  as  to  be  ail 
object  of  admiration.  'In  the  mountainous  parts  are  bred  the  best 
falcons  that  any  where  take  wing.  They  are  smaller  than  the 
peregrine  falcon ;  reddish  about  the  breast,  belly,  and  under  the  tail ; 

ami 
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and  their  flight  is  so  swift  that  no  bird  can  escape  them.  Upon  leaving  BOOK  L 

Kierman,  you  travel  for  eight  days  along  a  plain,  by  a  pleasant  road,  CHa7"xiii. 

and  rendered  still  more  delightful  by  the  abundance  of  partridge  and 

other  game.133  You  also  meet  frequently  with  towns  and  castles,  as 

well  as  scattered  habitations ;  until  at  length  you  arrive  at  a  considerable 

descent,  which  occupies  two  days.  Fruit  .trees  are  found  there  in 

great  numbers  ;  the  district  having  formerly  been  peopled,  though  at 

present  without  inhabitants.  Herdsmen  alone  are  seen  in  it,  attending 

the  pasturing  of  their  cattle.  In  that  part  of  the  country  which  you 

pass  before  you  reach  the  descent,  the  cold  is  so  severe  that  a  man  can 

with  difficulty  defend  himself  against  it  by  wearing  many  garments  and 


NOTES. 

180.  Kirm&n  is  a  province  of  Persia,  situated  at  the  south-eastern 

extremity  of  that  kingdom.  Its  capital  city  appears  to  be  most  usually  called 
by  the  same  name,  but  is  also  known  by  that  of  Sirgan,  as  the  word  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Persians,  or  Sirjan  as  pronounced  by  the  Arabs.  “  T h e 

says  Pottinger,  by  whom  it  was  visited  in  18K#|“is 
“  by  a  part  of  Seistan  and  Beloochistan ;  west  by  the  provluCeorFaS ; 

“  by  parts' of  Laristan,  Mukran,  and  the  Persian  gulph ;  and  north  by 
“  Eerak  and  Khorasan.  It  has  from  the  earliest  ages  been  partitioned  into  the 
“  habitable  and  desert  regions.”  P.  319.  “  The  city  of  Kirman ,”  HcYdds  “  is 
“  situated  on  the  western  side  of  a  capacious  plain,  so  close  to.  the  mountains, 
“  that  two  of  them,  on  which  there  are  ancient  decayed  :fort^*|pp^etely 
“  command  it.  It  was  once  the  most  flourish"  was 

»“  second  to  none,  except  the  capital,  Isfahan.”  east 

“  has  been  more  subject  to  reverses  of  fortune,  most 

“  destructive  wars,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  than 

It  would  seem  that  our  author  did  not  consider  Kirman  |Sp>©U5g§,  jflf'his  time,  an 
integral  part  of  Persia,  from  his  not  including  it  amdhgst^the'  ei^ht  provinces 
or  kingdoms  which  he  enumerates;  and  in  this  light  also  it $ffts  held  by  Edrisi 
who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  says:  “  Et  verb  terra  Karman  interjacet 
“  terra  Persia  et  terra  Mecran.”  P.  129. 

181.  “La  plus  riche  mine  de  Perse”  says  Chardin  “  est  celle  des  tur- 

“  quoises.  On  en  a  en  deux  endroits,  k  Nichapoicr  en  Carasson ,  et  dans  nne 

M  2  mofttagne 
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BOOK  I.  montagne  qui  est  entre  lTIyreanie  et  la  Parthide,  u,  quatre  journees  de  la  Mer 
— —  Caspienne,  nominee  Phiraus-cou.  T.  ii.  p.  §4,  4to. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Notes.  jgg_  «  Les  mines  de  fer  ”  says  the  same  traveller  “  sont  dans  1’Hyrcanie, 

“  dans  la  Medie  septentrionale,  au  pais  des  Parlhes,  et  dims  la  Hactriane.  Lcs 
«  mines  d’acier  so  trouvent  dans  les  memos  pais,  ct  y  produiscnt  beaucoup” 
P.  S3.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  its  particular  qualities,  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  steel  of  India. 


183.  The  word  “  andanico  ”  of  Ramusio’s  text,  or  andamcum  ot  the 
Basle  edition,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  dictionary,  nor  have  preceding  trans¬ 
lators  attempted  to  render  it  by  any  corresponding  term,  but  have  let  .the  word 
stand  as  they  found  it  in  their  copy.  I  should  not,  from  any  resemblance  of 
sound,  have  hazarded  the  conjecture  of  its  being  intended  for  “  anlimoma but 
learning  from  the  travels  of  Chardin  that  antimony  is  the  produce  of  countries 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Persia,  of  which  our  author  here  speaks,  I  consider  the 
probability  of  such  a  corruption  as  having  some  weight.  “  L’antinioine”  he  says 
“  se  trouve  vers  la  Caramanie  (not  the  province  of  Asia  minor,  but  Kirman )  ; 
“  mais  e’est  un  antimoine  batard ;  car  apres  l’avoir  iiiit  fondre,  on  ne  trouve 
“  dedans  que  de  plomb  fort  fin.”  P.  S3.  A  further  occasion  will  present 
itself,  in  the  Notes  to  Chap.  XIX,  of  adverting  to  the  nature  of  this  mineral. 

184.  “I  learn.”  says  Pottinger  “from  a  manuscript  history  of  the  conquest 
.  “  of  Mukran,  |n  the  ninetieth  year  of  the  liijree,  that  Kirman  was  then  a 

eKtSfe iv eTwMwHhgf  riches,  and  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  the 
“  shaw&jjuhttanns  mawfflWt.’’  P.  2SS.  “  The  trade  of  Kirman,  though  still 
“  consifeitabTe,  has  neverwevived  in  a  manner  to  be  compared  to  what  it  was 
“  previ&ufet«*its  last  depopulation,  and  in  all  likelihood  never  will  again,  as 
“  the^resort  of  merchants  to  the  sea-port  town  of  Abooslndir  or  Bushire, 
“  farther  up  the  gulph  of  Persia,  daily  gains  ground,  to  the  prejudice  of  Builder 
“  Abass,  and,  of  consequence,  Kirman.  Its  manufactures  of  shawls,  matoh- 
“  locks,  and  numuds  or  felts,  are  celebrated  all  over  Asia,  and  are  said  to 
“  afford  employment  to  upwards  of  one  third  of  the  inhabitants,  whether  male 
“  or  female,”  P.  §25. 

■  1-85.  Our  no  opportunity  of  mentioning  field  sports,  and  especially 

hawking,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  passionately  fond.  The  “  falconi 
pellegrini,”  or  peregrine  falcons,  although  probably  so  called  from  their 
migrating,  are  a  particular  species.  “  The  peregrine  or  passenger  falcon,”  says 
the  history  of  British  birds  “is  rarely  met  with  in  Britain,  and  consequently 
“is  but  little  known  with  us:  it  is  about  the  Size  of  the  common  falcon.” 

“  Les 
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«  Les  perdrix  de  Perse  ”  says  Chardin  “  sent,  comme  je  crois,  les  plus  grosses  BOOK  I. 
“  perdrix  du  monde,  et  du  gotit  le  plus  excellent.’?  P,  30.  chaTxiii 

'  .  Notes. 

.186.  The  road  from  tlie  city  of  Kirman  towards  the  Persian  gulf,  here  descri¬ 
bed,  probably  lay  through  the  town  of  Bam  or  Bumm,  which  stands  near  the 
boundary  line  between  what  are  considered  as  the  cold  and  the  warm  regions 
of  Kirman.  “  The  province  of  Nurmansheer  ”  says  Pottinger  “  extends  from  the 
■  ‘  waste  dividing  it  from  Beloochistan  to  the  city  of  Bumm. .  ,-i  .Its  boundary  to 
te  the  westward  is  the  province  of  Kirman,  of  which,  I  believe,  it  is  now  deemed 
“  a  component  district;  to  the  eastward  it  has  the  desert,  as  already  mentioned  j 
“  and,  north  and  south,  two  ranges  of  mountains,  the  last  of  which  are  by  much 
“  the  highest,  and  I  imagine,  at  all  seasons,  crowned  with  snow,  as  they  were 
“  when  I  saw  them,  at  which  period  it  was  exceedingly  hot  in  the  plain  beneath.” 

P.  199.  These  appear  to  be  the  Mountains  of  Mann ,  which,  says  Ibn  Haukal, 

“  belong  to  the  cold  region  of  Kirman;  snow  falls  on  them.”  P.  141.  In 
another  passage  he  mentions,  that  upon  reaching  a  town  on  the  Bam  road, 
you  turn  to  the  right  hand,  in  order  to  gain  Jireft,  a  town  not  far  from  Hormuz, 
where  the  inhabitants  “  enjoy  at  once  all  the  productions  of  both  warm  and  cold 
“  climates.”  P.  142.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  cold  said  to  be  experienced 
in  this  tract,  it  may  be  only  referable  to  the  feelings  of  persons  accustomed  to 
excessive  heat.  “  To  the  southward  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains  that  I  have 
“  described  above  "  Pottinger  adds,  “  and  between  their  bases  and  thes^ga, 

“  lies  the  Gurmseer  or  hot  country _ Within  th^Jimits  of  is 

“  almost  solely  composed  of  saline  sand,  and  the  cfimateiif  petmnarly  unhealthy.  % 

It  produces  nothing  but  dates,  which  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  is  in 

consequence  nearly  depopulated.”  P.  221. 


CHAPTER  XIV.  ,;Y.  > 

‘ 

Of  the  city  of  Katmandu,  and  district  of  Keobarle ;  of  certain  birds 
found  there ;  of  a  peculiar  hind  of  oxen ;  and  of  'the  Karaunas,  a 
tribe  of  robbers. 

Aftek  passing  the  descent  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  you  *  chap.  xiv. 
arrive  at  a  plain  that  extends,  in  a  southern  direction,  to  the  distance 
of  five  days  journey}  at  the  commencement  of  which  there  is  a  town 
named  Kamanduf7  formerly  a  large  place  and  of  much  consequence, 

*  but 
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BOOK  L  but  not  so  at  this  day,  having  been  repeatedly  laid  waste  by  the  Tartars. 

CHAPkiv  The  neighbouring  district  is  called  Reobarlc.m  The  temperature  of  the 
plain  is  very  warm.  It  produces  wheat,  rice  and  other  grains.  On  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  nearest  to  the  hills,  grow  pomegranates,  quinces,  and  a 
variety  of  other  fruits,  amongst  which  is  one  called  Adam’s  apple, )H!1 
pot  Icnown  in  our  cool  climate.  Turtle  doves  are  found  here  in  vast 
numbers,  .occasioned  by  the  plenty  of  small  fruits  which  supply  them  with 
food,  and- their  not  being  eaten  by  the  Mahometans,  who  hold  them  in 
abomination.190  There  are  likewise  many  pheasants  and francolins,  which 
latter  do  not  resemble  those  of  other  countries,  their  colour  being  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  white  and  black,  with  red  legs  and  beak.191  Among  the  cattle 
also  there  are  some  of  an  uncommon  kind,  particularly  a  species  of  large, 
white  oxen,  with  short*  smooth  coats  (the  efiect  of  a  hot  climate),  horns 
short,  thick,  and  obtuse,  and  having  between  the  shoulders  a  gibbous 
rising  or  hump,  about  the  height  of  two  palms.192  They  are  beautiful 
animals,  and  being  very  strong  are  made  to  carry  great  weights. 
Whilst  loading,  they  are  accustomed  to  kneel  down  like  the  camel, 
and  then  to  rise  up  with  the  burthen.  We  find  here  also  sheep  that 
are  equal  to  the  ass  in  size,  with  long  and  thick  tails,  weighing  thirty 
pounds  and  upwards,  which  are  fat  and  excellent  to  eat.193  In  this 
province  there.are  inany  towns  encompassed  with  lofty  and  thick  walls 
of  eSathfS-t.for  thfep^upcfte  of  defending  the  inhabitants  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Karauiias,  who  scour  the  country  and  plunder  every 
thing  within  their  reach.195  In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand 
what  people  these  are,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  there  was  a  prince 
named  Nugodar ,  the  nephew  of  Zagatdi  who  was  brother  of  the  Grand 
Jckan  ( OktaiJ ,  and  reigned  in  Turkestan.198  This  Nugodar  whilst 
living  at  Zagatai's  court,  became  ambitious  of  being  himself  a 
sovereign,,  and  having  heard  that  in  India  there  was  a  province 
called  .Malabar governed  at  that  time  by  a  king  named  As-idin 
sultan ,198  which  had  not  yet  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Tartars,  he  slcretly  collected  a  body  of  about  ten  thousand  men, 

„  the  most-  profligate,  and  desperate  he  could  find,  and  separating  him¬ 
self  from  .  his  un,cle  without  .giving  him  any  intimation  of  his  designs, 
proceeded  thrpugh  jBafo^aM19®  to  .the  kingdom  of  Kesmur, 200  where  he 
lost,  many  <?f  his  people  and.  cattle,  from  the  difficulty  and  badness  of 

the 
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the  roads,  and  at  length  entered  the  province  of  Malabar .201  Coming  BOOK  I. 
thus  upon  As-idin  by  surprise,  he  took  from  hint  by  force  a  city  called  chapxiv 
Dely,  as  well  as  many  others  in  its  vicinity,  and  there  began  to  reign.202 
The  Tartars  whom  he  carried  thither,  and  who  were  men  of  a  light 
complexion,  mixing  with  the  dark  Indian  women,  produced  the  race 
to  whom  the  appellation  of  Karaunas  is  given,  signifying  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  gjmxgdJiljeedLjJS®  and  these  are^the  people 
who  have  since  been  in  the  practice  of  committing 'depredations,'  not 
only  in  the  country  of  Reobarle but  in  every  other1  to  which  they  have 
access.  In  India  they  acquired  the  knowledge  of  magical  and'  diaboli¬ 
cal  arts,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  produce  darkness, 
obscuring  the  light  of  day  to  such  a  degree,  that  persons  are  invisible 
to  each  other,  unless  within  a  very  small  distance.204  Whenever  they 
go  on  their  predatory  excursions  they  put  this  art  in  practice,  and 
their  approach  is  consequently  not  perceived.  Most  frequently  this 
district  is  the  scene  of  their  operations ;  because  when  the  merchants 
from  various  parts  assemble  at  Ormus,  a.nd  wait  for  those  who  are  on 
their  way  from  India,  they  send,  in  the  winter  season,  their  horses 
and  mules,  which  are  out  of  condition  from  the  length  of  their  journies, 
to  the  plain  of  Reobarle,  where  they  find  abundance  of  pasture  and 
become  fat.  The  Karaunas,  aware  tbat-t-his  will  take  place,  geize  the 
opportunity  of  effecting  a  general  pillage,  and  make  slaves  of  the 
people  who  attend  the  cattle,  if  they  have  not  the  means  of  ransom. 

Makco  Polo  himself205  was  once  enveloped  in  a  factitious  obscurity  of 
this  kind,  but  escaped  from  it  to  the  castle  of  Konsalmi.ws  Some  of 
his  companions,  however,  were  taken  and  sold,  and  others  died  in  their 
hands. 


NOTES. 

187.  The  geography,  of  the  country  lying  between  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Kirman  and  the  Persian  gulf,  is  very  Imperfectly  known,  and  even  Pottinger’s . 
map,  the  most  modern  we  possess,  exhibits  but  one  solitary  name,  in  that  tract; 
although  the  chains,  of  hills  are  there  laid  down  with  an  appearance  of  precision: 
It  is  difficult  therefore  to  ascertain  the  place  intended  by  Kamandu  (in  the  B.  M. 
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BOOK  I.  and  Berlin  manuscripts,  Camandi,  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  Edgamad), 

- even  if  there  were  grounds  to  believe  that  this  town,  which  had  lost  its 

°HNote  ^  consequence  before  our  author’s  time,  is  still  in  existence.  It  may  perhaps  be 
the  Memaun  of  D’Anville’s  map,  which  is  called  Malum  by  Ibn  Haukal,  or  else 
the  Kminin  of  the  latter :  but  these  are  offered  as  mere  conjectures. 

188.  Reobarle  (as  the  name  appears  also  in  the  llasle  edition  and  the  Italian 

epitomes,  but  in  the  older  Latin,  Jtmbarle ,  and  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin 
manuscripts,  Reohardd)  is  obviously  meant  for  Mud-bdr,  a  descriptive 

term  applied,  in  numerous  instances,  to  towns  or  districts  in  Persia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  It  signifies  “  a  river  in  a  valley,  the  channel  of  a  torrent, 
«  and  also  a  place  where  many  streams  run;”  and  the  district  here  spoken  of  as 
answering  that  description,  would  seem  from  the  circumstances,  to  have  occupied 
the  banks  of  the  river  which  in  D’Anville’s  and  Malcolm’s  maps,  bears  the  name 
of  JDiv  Rud,  and  must  be  crossed  in  the  way  from  Kirman  to  Ormuz.  The 
journal  of  Capt.  Christie  mentions  a  place  named  Rodbar,  which  answers  perfect¬ 
ly  to  the  local  description,  but  is  at  much  too  great  a  distance  from  the  shore 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  to  be  that  of  which  we  are  speaking.  “  Seistan  ”  says  this 
enterprising  officer  “  is  a  very  small  province  on  the  banks  of  the  H cl-mind. . . . 
“separated  from  Mukrau  by  an  uninhabited  desert.  ..We  entered  it  at  the 
“  town  of  Rodbar ;  there  the  banks  of  the  river  are  well  cultivated  and  fruitful, 
“  having  a  fine  rich  soil,  irrigated  by  the  stream  ;  but  the  utmost  breadth  of 
“  this  fertile  stripe  does  not  exceed  two  miles,  whence  the  desert  rises  in  lofty 
“  cliffs,  and  extends  over  an  uninterrupted  tract,  without  water  or  vegeta- 
“  tipn . . .  .The  country^ although  now  inhabited  by  Uffghans  and  Belooches  in 
“  felt  tents,  still  bears-  the  marks  of  former  fcivilization  and  opulence ;  and  there 
“  are  ruins  of  villages,  forts,  and  windmills  along  the  whole  route  from  Rodbar 
“|ip>  Dushak,  the  capital.”  Travels  in  Beloochistan,  &c.  Appendix  p.  407. 

189.  Porous  Adami  is  a  name  that  has  been  given  to  the  fruit  called  pumple- 
nose,  shaddock,  or  citrus  decumanus  of  Lin  ns  us ;  but  here  it  may  probably  be 
intended  for  the  orange  itself,  or  pomum  aurantium,  named  by  the  Arabians 
and  Persians  naranj  jli. 

190.  This  objection  to  the  flesh  of  doves,  as  food,  may  have  been  a  local 
prejudice  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  generally  regarded  as  an  unclean 
meat,  by  a  Mahometan.  But  it  is  observed  by  Niebuhr :  “  Comme  il  ne  peut 

.  “  pas  toujours  gtre  bien  sur,  que  l’animal  ait  ete  tue  suivant  les  loix  de  la  religi. 
“  on,  e’est  peut-gtre  par  cette  seule  raison  que  les  Arabes  et  les  Turcs  des  villes 
“  ne  se  soucient  pas  de  gibier.”  Description  de  1’Arabie,  p.  158. 


191.  The 
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■191.  The  tetrao  francolinus  or  francoline  partridge  of  the  Levant,  has  red  BOOK  I. 
legs  and  beak,  as  Here  described.  Doctor  Russell  calls  it  francolinus  olinae, 

“  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  gclinot  (giilinotte).”  The  flesh,  he  says,  No|e, 
is  delicious,  but  the  bird  is  not  to  be  met  with  at  less  than  a  day’s  journey  from 
the  city.  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo.) 


192.  This  species  of  ox,  commonly  employed  at  Surat  and  other  places  on 
the  western  coast  of  India,  in  drawing  the  carriages  called  hakkries,  was  proba¬ 
bly  introduced  from  thence  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia.  It  has  been 
described  by  many  writers,  and  among  others  by  Niebuhr.  See  Voyage  en  Arabie, 
&c.  T.  ii.  p.  52.  Tab.  xii. 


193.  This  extraordinary  breed  of  sheep  (ovis  Iaticaudata)  is  the  native  of 
various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has  been  often  described.  In  the  Nat.  Hist, 
of  Aleppo  the  following  circumstantial  account  of  it  is  given,  with  a  plate. 
“  They  have  two  sorts  of  sheep”  says  Russell  “  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
“  Aleppo :  the  one  called  Bcduin  sheep,  which  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
“  larger  kinds  of  sheep  in  Britain,  except  that  their  tails  are  somewhat  longer 
“  and  thicker:  the  others  are  those  often  mentioned  by  travellers  on  account  of 
“  their  extraordinary  tails;  and  this  species  is  by  much  the  most  numerous.  This 
“  tail  js  very  broad  and  large,  terminating  in  a  small  appendage  that  turns  bade 
“  upon  it.  It  is  of  a  substance  between  fat  and  marrow,  and  is  not  eaten 
“  separately,  but  mixed  with  the  lean  meat  in  many  of  their  dishes,  and  also 
“  often  used  instead  of  butter.  A  common  sheep  of  this  sort,  without  the  head, 
(<  feet,  skin  and  entrails,  weighs  about  twelve  or  fourteen  Aleppo  rotoloes  (of 
“  five  pounds),  of  which  the  tail  is  usually  three  rotoloes  or  upwards;  but  such 
“  as  are  of  the  largest  breed  and  have  been  fattened,  will  sometimes  weigh 
“  above  thirty  rotoloes,  and  the  tails  of  these,  ten  (or  fifty  pounds);  a  ihinjf^to 
“  some  scarce  credible.  These  very  large  sheep  being,  about  Aleppo,  kept 
«  up  in  yards,  are  in  no  danger  of  injuring  their  tails ;  but  in  some  other  -places, 
“  where  they  feed  in  the  fields,  the  shepherds  are  obliged  to  fix  a  piece  of  thin 
«  board  to  the  under  part  of  the  tail,  to  prevent  its  being  torn  by  bushes, 
“  thistles,  &c;  and  some  have  small  wheels,  to  facilitate  the  dragging  of 
«  this  board  after  them  ;  whence,  with  a  little  exaggeration,  the  story  of  having 
«  carts  to  carry  their  tails.”  P.  51,  ed.  1.  Chardin’s  account  of  “  les  moutons 
“  k  grosse  queiie  ”  of  Persia,  whose  tails,  he  says,  weigh  thirty  pounds,  corres¬ 
ponds  exactly  with  the  above.  “  La  quarta  sorte  de  animali  che  ha-nno”-  says 
Josaphat  Barbaro,  speaking  of  the  Tartars,  “  eono  castroni  grossissimi,  et 
«  alti  in  gambe  con  un  pelo  lungo,  i  quali  hanno  code  che  passano  dodeci 
«  fibre  Tuna.  Et  tal  ne  ho  visto,  che  se  strascinano  una  rota  dietro,  tehendd  la 
«  coda  sopra....Di  grassi  di  queste  code  condiscono  tutte  le  loP  vivande.” 

N  Viaggio 
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BOOK  I.  Viaggio  alia  Tana,  p.  13,  lgmo.  “  The  great  stock  of  the  pastoral  tribes  ”  says 
— *  Elphinstqne  “  is  sheep,  and  those  of  the  kind  called  in  Persian  doombn,  and 

“  remarkable  for  tails  a  foot  broad,  and  almost  entirely  composed  of  fat.” 
Account  of  Caubul,  p.  143.  By  these  authorities  our  author’s  description  is 
fully  justified. 

194.  Frequent  mention  is  made  by  Hamilton  of  these  mud-entrenclnnents. 

“  The- Ballowches  ”  he  says  “  appeared  near  the  town  of  Gombroon,  on  a  swift 
“  march  towards  it,  which  scared  the  (Persian)  governor  so  much,  that,  though 
“  there  was  an  high  mud-wall  between  him  and  them,  he  got  on  horseback 
“  and  fled . . .  .The  Ballowches  came  first  to  the  west  quarter  of  the  town,  where 
“  our  factory  stands,  and  soon  made  passages  through  the  mud-walls.”  New 
Account  of  the  East  Indies,  Vol.  i.  p.  .108.  “  The  village  of  Bunpoor”  says 
Pottiuger  “is  small  and  ill  built :  it  has  been  at  one  time  surrounded  by  a  low 
“  mud-wall,  with  small  bastions  at  intervals;  but  the  whole  is  now  gone  to. 
“  decay.”  Travels  in  Beloocliistan  and  Sinde,  p.  176. 

195.  The  Kcraunas  we  may  presume  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  Makran 

a  tract  of  country  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Indus,  towards  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  which  takes  its  name  from  the  word  karttna  ,  signifying  a  “  shore, 
“  coast,  or  border.”  They  appear  to  differ  little  from  the  neighbouring  people 
of  Baluchistan,  if  they  be  not  in  fact  the  same  race ;  and  what  our  author 
states  of  them  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  predatory  habits  ascribed  to  the  latter. 
“  The  Boloujes  ”  says  Ibn  Haukal “  are  in  the  desert  of  Mount  Kcfcs,  and  Kefts 
“  in  the  Parai,  language  is  Kouje  /  and  they  call  these  two  people  Iioujes  jind 
“  Bolotyes.  The  Boloujes  are  people  who  dwell  in  the  desert :  they  infest  the 
“  roads,  and  have  not  respect  for  any  person.”  P.  140.  “  The  Ballowches  and 
“~]\fackrans  ”  says  Hamilton  (who  visited  their  country  about  the  year  1716) 
“  Who  inhabit  the  sea-coast  from  Cape  Jasques  to  Indus,  observing  the  weakness 
“  of  the  (Persian)  government,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  obedience  first,  and 
“  then,  in  full  bodies,  fell  upon  their  neighbours  in  Caramania  (Kirman),  who 
“  were  thriftier  and  richer  than  the  maritime  freebooters,  and  plundered  their 
“  fellow-subjects  of  what  they  had  got  by  their  painful  industry.”  New  Account 
of  the  East  Indies,  Vol.  i.  p.  104.  Of  the  habits  of  this  people  we  have  the 
must. particular  account  in  the  journal  of  Lieut.  Pottinger,  who  says:  “The 
“  Nharoods  are  the  most  savage  and  predatory  class  of  Belooches;  and  whilst 
“  they  deem  private  theft  dishonourable  and  disgraceful  in  the  extreme,  they 
“  contemplate  the  plunder  and  devastation  of  a  country  with  such  opposite 
“  sentiments,  that  they  consider  it  an  exploit  deserving  of  the  highest  com- 
“  mendation ;  and  steeled  by  that  feeling,  they  will  individually  recount  the 
“  assistance  they  have  rendered  on  such  occasions,  the  numbers  of  men,  women, 

“  and 
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ec  and  children  they  have  made  captives  and  carried  away  or  murdered,  the  BOOK  I. 

“  villages  they  have  burned  and  plundered,  and  the  flocks  they  have  slaughtered  CHAp 
“  when  unable  to  drive  them  off.”  P.  58.  “  We  are  now  in  Mukran,”  said  No^s> 

_a  native  of  Beloochistan  to  the  same  traveller,  “  where  every  individual  is  a 
“  robber  by  caste ,  and  where  they  do  not  hesitate  to  plunder  brothers  and 
“  neighbours.”  P.  139, 

196.  Nikodar  Oghlan  was  the  son  of  Hulagu  and  grand  nephew  of  Jagatdi ; 
he  succeeded  his  brother  Abaha  in  the  throne  of  Persia,  by  the  name  of  Ahmed 
khan,  and  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  made  public  profession  of  Islaemism. 

Of  his  previous  life  we  know  nothing  from  the  native  historians,  excepting  what 
•We  are  told  by  Hatton,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  baptised,  although  he 
afterwards  became  a  cruel  persecutor  of 'the  Christians,  and  destroyer  of  their 
churches ;  insomuch  that  upon  the -occasion  of  his  death  the  zealous  monk  ex¬ 
claims  :  “  et  sic  fuit  interfectus  canis  ille  pessimus  Mabumetus  (Ahmedus),  ini- 
“  micus  fidei  Christianas.”  If,  however,  the  Nikodar,  who  pushed  his  fortune, 
as  we  are  here  told,  on  the  side  of  India,  did  actually  visit  the  court  of  Jagatdi, 
who  died  in  1240,  he  must  have  belonged  to  the  preceding  generationr  as  it  was 
not  until  1282,  that  Ahmed  k/tan  Nikodar  became  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  and 
forty-two  years  is  an  interval  too  great  to  admit  of  our  supposing  him  to  have 
been  the  eastern  adventurer.  There  may  have  been  an  earlier  Nikodar  amongst 
-the  numerous  grandsons  of  Jengh-khan,  and  in  fact  the  consistency  of  -the 
story  requires  that  the  event  should  have  taken  place  Jong  beibbe  our  author’s 

197.  I  must  here  be  indulged  in  a  conjecture,  which,  however  bold  it  may 
seem,  will  be  justified  by  the  sequel :  that  instead  of  Malabar  or  Mcdawar  (as 
it  is  often  written)  the  word  should  be  and  was  in  the  original  Lahawar-^ , 
or,  as  commonly  pronounced,  Lahore  ;  for  through  this  province,  and  certainly 
not  through  Malabar,  this  adventurer  must  necessarily  haye  passed  in  btisway  to 
Debit.  In  aid  of  this  presumption  it  may  be  urged,  that  Mahco  I'obo,  having 
personally  visited  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  and  appropriately  described 
(in  Book  iii.)  that  of  Malabar,  could  not  on  this  occasion  have  been  guilty  of 
so  strange  a  solecism  in  geography,  as  to  place  it  in  the  road  from  the  country  of 
the  Uzbeks  to  Hindustan.  The  reading  of  JAhamar  makes  the  account  consistent 
and.  satisfactory. 

198.  Azz-eddin,  Ghiyas  eddin,  and  Mpazz  eddin,  with  the  addition  of  Sultan, 
were  common  titles  of  the  Pot  an  sovereigns  of  Dehli,  as  well  as  of  the  princes 
who  governed  the  provinces  «f  their  empire. 

N  2 
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199.  Budakhshan  jjliA-AJ ,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  lies  on  that  side  of 
Jagatdi’s  country  which  is  nearest  to  the  heads  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  and 
consequently  in  the  line  of  march  towards  JDehli,  More  particular  mention  is 
made  of  this  district  in  Chapter  xxv. 

§00.  Iiesmur  can  be  no  other  than  Kashmir  which  lies  in  the  direction 

from  Badakhshan  towards  Lahore,  Sirhind,  and  the  capital.  The  more  common 
route  is  by  Kabul,  but  the  object  of  this  petty  invader  was,  to  keep  amongst 
the  mountains,  and  thereby  conceal  his  intentions. 

201.  Here  it  becomes  perfectly  obvious  that  the  country  into  which  he  pene¬ 
trated  upon  leaving  Kashmir  was  the  Punjab,  of  which  Lahawar  or  Lahore  is 
the  principal  city.  To  suppose  it  Malabar  would  be  quite  absurd  ;  and  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  our  author  has  suffered  not  less  from  the  presumption 
than  from  the  ignorance  of  transcribers. 

20§.  It  will  here  be  asked,  where  do  we  read  in  any  native  historian,  of  this 
conquest  of  Dehli  by  the  Moghul  Tartars,  antecedent  to  the  invasion  of  Ta¬ 
merlane  ?  Distinctly  and  to  the  full  extent,  we  do  not  any  where  ;  but  yet  we 
shall  find  such  an  approximation  of  facts,  as  will  prevent  us  from  treating 
lightly  the  account  given  by  our  author,  who  might  have  received  it  from  the 
mouths  of  persons  but  one  generation  removed  from  those  who  were  concerned 
in  the  transactions.  The  event,  we  have  seen,  must  have  taken  place  within 
a  few  years  before  or  after  the  death  of  Jagaldi  in  1240.  Now  we  learn  from 
the  History  of  Hindustan,,  as  translated  by  Dow  from  the  text  of  Ferishta,  that 
Mmxtoeddiri  Byram  Shah,  king  of  Dehli,  whose  reign  began  in  1239  and  ended 
in  1242, 'was  involved  in  troubles  with  his  Vizir  and  principal  omrahs,  by  whom 
a  mutiny  was  excited  amongst  his  troops.  At  this  crisis  “news  arrived,  that 
<c  the  Moghols  of  the  great  isingis  had  invested  Lahore,  that  Maleic,  the  viceroy 
“  of  that  place,  finding  his  troops  mutinous,  had  been  obliged  to  fly  in  the  night, 
“  and  was  actually  on  his  way  to  Dehli ;  and  that  Lahore  was  plundered  by 
“  the  enemy,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  carried  away  prisoners.”  “The 
“  vizir,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  with  the  army  to  the  capital,  which  he 
“  besieged  for  three  months  and  an  half.  Rebellion  spreading  at  last  among 
“  the  “citizens,  the  place  was  taken  in  the  year  1241.  Byram  was  thrown 
“  into  prison,  where,  in  a  few  days,  he  came  to  a  tragical  end.  The  Moghuls, 
“  after  plundering  the  provinces  on  the  banks  of  the  five  branches  of  the  Indus, 
“  returned  to  Ghisni.”  Thus  we  perceive  that  at  the  very  period  in  question, 
an  army  of  Moghuls  did  advance  into  provinces  subject  to  the  king  of  Dehli, 
and  plundered  his  frontier  cities,  whilst  his  rebellious  subjects,  availing  them¬ 
selves 
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selves  of  tl\e  terror  occasioned  by  the  foreign  invaders,  overturned  the  govern-  BOOK 

ment  and  put  their  prince  to  death.  ^  - 

Notes. 

203.  Since  writing  Note  195,  I  am  informed  that  one  of  the  meanings  of  the 
Sanskrit  word  karana  is,  “  a  person  of  a  mixed  breed.”  This  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  our  author’s  account  of  these  people,  even 
though  the  natives  should  have  amused  him  with  a  fanciful  etymology,  to  which, 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  nations,  they  are  extremely  prone.  Admitting, 
however,  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  this  mixed  breed,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  profligate  adventurers  whom  Nikodar  led  into  India,  did  not  settle  there, 
but  must  have  been  brought  away  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  disbanded 
in  the  province  of  Makran,  where  they  and  the  succeeding  generations  might 
very  naturally  become  a  colony  of  banditti. 

204.  The  belief  in  such  supernatural  agency  was  the  common  weakness  of  the 

darker  ages ;  nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  at  our  author’s  credulity,  when  we 
reflect  that  so  lately  as  the  century  before  the  last,  the  courts  of  justice  in  our 
own  and  the  neighbouring  countries  condemned  numbers  to  death  for  the 
imaginary  crime  of  witchcraft;  and  that  to  have  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  practice 
of  dealing  personally  with  the  devil,  would  have  been  regarded  as  little  less  than 
blasphemy.  . 

Although  the  appearance  and  effects  are  materially  different,  it  may  he  suspec¬ 
ted  that  there  is  some  connexion  between  this  story  of  mists  produced  by 
enchantment,  and  the  optical  deception  noticed  by  Elphinstone,  in  his  journey 
across  what  may  be  considered  as  an  extension  of  the  same  desert,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  separation  of  its  parts  by  the  country  through  which  the  Indus,  takes  its 
course.  “Towards  evening  ”  he  says  “many  persons  were  astonished  with 
“  the  appearance  of  a  long  lake,  enclosing  several  little  islands ..... .  It  was, 

“  however,  only  one  of  those  illusions  which  the  French  call  mirage,  and  the 
“  Persians  sirraub.  I  had  imagined  this  phenomenon  to  be  occasioned  by  a 
“-thin  vapour  (or  something  resembling  a  vapour),  which  is  seen  over  the 
“  ground  in  the  hot  weather  in  India,  but  this  appearance  was  entirely  different, 

“  and,  on  looking  along  the  ground,  no  vapour  whatever  could  be  perceived ...  . 

“  I  shall  not  attempt  to  account  for  this  appearance,  but  shall  merely  remark, 

“  that  it  seems  only  to  he  found  in  level,  smooth,  and  dry  places.”  Account 
of  Caubul,  p.  16. 

205. '  In  the  Latin  version  this  is  spoken  by  the  author  in  the  first  person 
(“ego  Marcus  qui  haec  scribo,”)  as  if  he  perceived  that  it  wanted  all  the  weight 
of  his  personal  authority  to  render  it  credible.  The  story  however  may  amount 
to- nothing  more  than  that  these  robbers,  having  their  haunts  in  the  neighbour- 

.  hood 
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BOOK.  I,  hood  of  mountains,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  thick  mists,  to 
— ’ “  make  their  attacks  on  the  caravans  with  the  more  security  ;  whilst  their  lmow- 
CH^te*IV'  fedge  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  occupy  those  narrow  defiles  through 
which  the  travellers  must  unavoidably  pass. 

S06.  This  castle  of  Konsalmi ,  or,  according  to  another  reading  Kanosalim, 
is  not  now  to  he  discovered  in  our  maps,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Persian 
words  Rhanah  al-salam  signify  “  the  house  of  safety  or  peace.”  “  A  small 
“  but  neat  tower”  says  Elphinstone  “was  seen  in  this  march  (through  the 
“  desert,)  and  we  were  told  it  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  travellers,  against  the 
“  predatory  hordes  who  infest  the  route  of  caravans.”  P.  17. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  city  of  Ormus,  situated  on  an  island  not  far  from  the  main,  in  the 
sea  of  India ;  of  its  commercial  importance  ;  and  of  the  hot  wind  that 
Mows  there. 

.  chap.  xv.  At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  beforementioned  as  extending  in  a 
southern  direction  ‘to  the  distance  of  five  days  journey,  there  is  a 
descent  for  about  twenty  miles,  by  a  road  that  is  extremely  dangerous, 
from  the  multitude  of  robbers,  by  whom  travellers  are  continually 
assaulted  and  plundered.207  This  declivity  conducts  you  to  another 
plain,  very  beautiful  in  its  appearance,  two  days  journey  in  extent,  and 
is  called  the  plain  of  Ormus.  Here  you  cross  a  number  of  handsome 
9  -streams,  see  a  country  covered  with  date-palms,  amongst  which  are 

■found  the  francoline  partridge,  birds  of  the  parrot  kind,  and  a  variety 
‘of  others  unknown  to  our  climate.  At  length  you  reach  the  border  of 
'the  ocean,  where,  upon  an  island,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore, 

I  stands  a  city  named  Ormus, whose  port  is  frequented  by  traders  from 
all  parts  of  India,  who  bring  spices  and  drugs,  precious  stones,  pearls, 
gold  tissues,  dephant’s  teeth,  and  various  other  articles  of  merchandise. 
These  they  dispose  of  to  a  different  set  of  traders,  by  whom  they  are 

dispersed 
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dispersed  throughout  the;  world.  This  city  indeed  is  eminently  BOOK  I. 
commercial,  has  towns  and  castles  dependant  upon  it,  and  is  esteemed  chap.  xv. 
the  principal  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Kierman.m  Its  ruler  is  named 
Rukmedin  AchomaJc ,210  who  governs  with  absolute  authority,  but  at  the 
same  time  acknowledges  the  king  of  Xierman,211  as  his  liege  lord. 

When  any  foreign  merchant  happens  to  die  within  his  jurisdiction,  he 
confiscates  the  property,  and  deposits  the  amount  in  his  treasury.212 
During  the  summer  season  the  inhabitants  do  not  remain  in  the  city, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  heat,  which  renders  the  air  unwholesome, 
but  retire  to  their  gardens  along  the  shore  or  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
where  with  a  kind  of  ozier-work  they  construct  huts  over  the  water. 

These  they  enclose  with  stakes,  driven  in  the  water  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  upon  the  shore,  making  a  covering  of  leaves  to 
shelter  them  from  the  sun.  Here  they  reside  during  the  period  in 
which  there  blows,  every  day,  from  about  the  hour  of  nine  until  noon, 
a  land-wind  so  intensely  hot  as  to  impede  respiration,  and  to  occasion 
death  by  suffocating  the  person  exposed  to  it.  None  can  escape  from 
its  effects  who  are  overtaken  by  it  on  the  sandy  plain.213  As  soon  as  the 
approach  of  this  wind  is  perceived  by  the  inhabitants,  they  immerge 
themselves  to  the  chin  in  watey,  and  continue  in  thatjsituation  until 
it  ceases  to  blow.214  In  proof  of  the  extraordinary  degree  6f  this 
heat,  Marco  Polo  says  that  he  happened  to  be  in  these  parts  when  the 
following  circumstance  occurred.  The  ruler  of  Ormus  having  neglected 
to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  king  of  Kierman,  the  latter  took  the  resolution 
of  enforcing  it  at  the  season  when  the  principal  inhabitants  reside  out 
of  the  city,  upon  the  main  land,  and  for  this  purpose  dispatched  a 
body  of  troops,  consisting  of  sixteen  hundred  horse,  and  five"  thousand 
foot,  through  the  country  of  Reobarle,  in  order  to  seize  them  by 
surprise.  In  consequence,  however,  of  their  being  misled  by  the  guides, 
they  failed  to  arrive  at  the  place  intended,  before  the  approach  of  night, 
and  halted  to  take  repose  in  a  grove  not  far  distant  from  Ormus;  but 
upon  recommencing  their  march  in  the  morning,  they  were  assailed  by 
this  hot  wind,  and  were  all  suffocated;  notone  escaping  to  carry  the 
fatal  intelligence  to  his  master.  When  the  people  of,Qrmus  became 
acquainted  with  the  event,  and  proceeded  to  bury  the  carcases,  in  order  . 
that  their  stench  might  not  infect  the  air,  they  found  them  ’so,  baked ; 

by 
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BOOK  I.  by  the  intenseness  of  the  heat,  that  the  limbs,  upon  being  handled 
chapTxv  separated  from  the  trunks,  and  it  became  necessary  to  dig  the  graves 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  bodies  lay.215 


NOTES. 

.  207.  “  In  the  mountains  near  Hormuz,  it  is  said,  there  is  much  cultivated 
“  land,  and  cattle,  and  many  strong  places.  On  every  mountain  there  is  a 
“  chief;  and  they  have  an  allowance  from  the  saltan  or  sovereign;  yet  they 
,c  infest  the  roads  of  Kirman,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Furs  and  SvjesUm, 
<e  They  commit  their  robberies  on  foot ;  and  it  is  snid  that  their  race  is  oi  Arabian 
<c  origin,  and  that  they  have  accumulated  vast  wealth.”  bir  VV.  Ouseley’s  transl. 
of  Ibn  Haukal,  p.  140. 

208.  The  original  city  of  Ormuz  or  IlormUz  (called  by  Ptolemy  Af^s Ka  wokis,  by 
the  Latins  Armuza  and  Armuzia,  and  by  the  Portuguese  Ormuz  ;  whilst  the 
Arabians  and  Persians  prefix  the  soft  aspirate  and  write  the  name  Hormuz) 
was  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of 
Mogostan,  and  kingdom  of  Kirman.  Ibn  Haukal,  who  is  understood  to  have 
written  about  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  speaks  evidently  of  this  city, 
on  the  main,  when  he  says:  “  Hormuz  is  the  emporium  of  the  merchants  in 
“  Kirman  and  their  chief  seaport ;  it  has  mosques  and  market-places,  and  the 
“  merchants  reside  in  the  suburbs.”  P.  142.  It  was  destroyed  by  one  of  the  princes 
who  reigned  in  Kirman,  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty,  according  to  some  accounts,  or 
the  Moghul  according  to  others.  The  exact  period  is  not  satisfactorily  ascer¬ 
tained.  On  this  occasion  the  inhabitants  removed,  with  their  most  valuable 
effects,  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Jerun  u^-,  about  thirteen  geographical 
miles  from  the  former  situation,  where  the  foundation  of  the  new  city  of  Hormuz 
or  Ormuz,  destined  to  acquire  still  greater  celebrity  than  the  former,  was  laid; 
although  under  the  disadvantages  of  wanting  water,  and  of  a  soil  impregnated 
with  salt  and  sulphur.  Abulfeda,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  was  a  cotemporary  of  our  author,  describes  the  insular  city,  and 
says :  “  Qui  earn  vidit  nostro  hoc  tempore,  narravit  mihi  aliquis,  antiquam 
“  Hormuzum  esse  devastatam  a  Tartarorum  incursionibus,  et  ejus  incolas 
“  transtulisse  suas.  sedes  in  insulam  in  mari  sitam  Zarun  dictarn,  a  continent© 
“  vicinara,  in  anilfyuse  Horrauzse  occidentem;  Hormuzse  nil  superessc  nisi  parum 
“  quid  vilis  plebeculm.”  This  island  was  taken  from  the  native  princes,  in  1507, 
by  the  Portuguese,  under  tlie  famous  Alfonso  Albuquerque.  “  In  their  hands,” 
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says  Robertson,  “  Ormuz  soon  became  tbe  great  mart  from  which  the  Persian  BOOK  I. 

“  empire,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  west  of  it,  were  supplied  with  the  - 

“  productions  of  India ;  and  a  city  which  they  built  on  that  barren  island,  desti-  CHAP'  xv' 

“  tute  of  water,  was  rendered  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  opulence,  splendour,  Notes' 

“  and  luxury  in  the  eastern  world.”  Historical  Disquisition,  p.  140.  From  them 
it  was  wrested,  in  1622,  by  Shah  Abbas,  with  the  assistance  of  an  English 
squadron.  Its  fortifications  and  other  public  structures  were  razed  by  that 
conqueror,  and  its  commerce  was  transferred  to  a  place  on  the  neighbouring  coast, 
called  Gambrun,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bandar  Abbassi.  But  in  the 
mean  time  the  discovery  of  the  passage  from  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
operated  to  divert  the  general  trade  into  a  new  channel,  and  that  which  was 
carried  on  by  the  'medium  of  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  rapidly  declined.  In 
the  year  1765,  when  Niebuhr  visited  these  parts,  the  island  on  which  Hormuz 
stood,  was  possessed  by  a  person  who  had  been  in  the  naval  service  of  Hadir  Shah , 
and  the  place  was  become  quite  insignificant. 

.  209.  By  this  must  be  meant,  that  Ormuz  exceeded  the  other  cities  in  opidence, 
and  perhaps  in  population ;  but  Sirgan  or  Sirjan ,  also  called  Ktrman,  was  the 
capital  of  what  we  term  the  province  of  that  name,  and  there  the  sovereign 
resided. 

210.  In  the  list  of  sultans  of  Ormuz  furnished  by  Texeira  in  his  translation 
of  the  annals  of  Turan-shak,  we  find  one  nsmeARukn-eddm  Mahmud,  who, 
although  the  dates  are  very  imperfect,  may  be  supposed  to  have  reigned  about 
the  period  of  our  author’s  visit  to  the  gulf  of  Persia,  and  to  be  the  prince  here 
called  Ruhmedin  Aehomak.  The  latter  name  is  evidently  intended  for  Achmet, 
in  which  mode  that  of  Ahmed  has  been  commonly  though  improperly  written  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  oriental  writers  themselves  frequently  commit  errors 
by  confounding  the  three  names  of  Ahmed,  Muhammed,  and  Mahmud,  being 
all  derivatives  from  the  same  root,  hemed  ,  signifying  “praise.”  The 
mistake  therefore  of  our  author  amounts  to  no  more  than  his  paving  given  to 
this  sultan  or  amir,  Rukn-eddin,  the  surname  of  Ahmed  instead  of  the  cognate 
one  of  Mahmud,-  and  as  we  have  not  the  means  of  verifying  Texeira’s  list, 
some  doubt  may  be  entertained  whether  the  former  is  not  the  true  reading. 

211.  No  record  of  the  kings  of  Kirman  can  be  traced  to  a  later  date  than 
the  year  1187,  when  Malik  Dinar,  of  the  race  of  Ali  (a  seyed),  expelled  the 
last  of  the  Seljuk  princes,  and  established  himself  on  the  throne ;  but  under 
Hulagu  and  his  successors,  who  conquered  Persia  in  the  following  century 
and  formed  a  Moghul  dynasty,  it  must  have  become  again  a  gjjovince  or  fief 
of  that  empire,  governed  (as  it  is  at  the  present  day)  by  a  branch  of  the 

O  reigning 
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BOOK.  I.  reigning  family.  De  Barros  (Decade  ii.  liv.  ii.  cap.  ii.)  informs  us  that  a  king 
chap~Xv  or  Ormuz  (in  the  district  of  Mogostan,  on  the  main)  obtained  from 

his  neighbour,  the  Match  of  Kdez,  a  cession  of  the  island  of  Jerun,  lying  near 
otes‘  his  part  of  the  coast,  and  established  there  a  naval  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  the  straits  ;  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  provoked  by  this  assumption 
of  power,  lie  became  master  of  the  island  of  Kdez  also;  that  the  king  of  Persia 
(or,  rather,  the  ruler  of  Kirman,)  to  whom  the  Match  had  been  used  to  pay 
tribute,  marched  an  array  into  Mogostan  and  compelled  the  king  ot  Ormuz  to 
abandon  his  city  on  the  continent  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Jei'im , 
where  he  founded  the  new  city  of  Ormuz ;  that  upon  his  consenting  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  vassalage  and  pay  tribute  (a  share  of  the  tolls  on  shipping)  to  the  Persian 
king,  he  was  suffered  to  remain  in  possession  of  both  islands  ;  and  that  in  liis 
new  establishment  he  afterwards  reigned  thirty  years. 

The  circumstances  thus  stated  by  De  Barros  agree  in  the  material  parts  with 
what  our  author  relates  at  this  place,  and,  more  particularly,  in  B.  iii.  chap, 
xliii;  but  the  Portuguese  historian  refers  all  the  transactions  to  the  single 
reign  of  Gordun-shah,  who,  he  says,  obtained  the  cession  of  Jerun  in  1273, 
and  who,  according  to  Texeira’s  list,  where  he  is  named  Azz-eddin  Gordan  shah, 
died  in  1318.  There  is  reason, -however,  to  believe  that  he  gives  an  unfounded 
extension  to  this  reign,  and  that  the  earlier  events  spoken  of  belonged  to  those 
of  Seif-eddin  and  Rulm-eddin,  who  were  probably  the  father  and  grandfather 
of  that  prince. 

As  the  new  Ormuz,  when  visited  by  our  author  about  the  year  1293,  was 
unquestionably  of  great  opulence  and  commercial  importance,  there  is  ground 
for  presuming  that  its  establishment  was  much  earlier  than  the  period  assigned 
to  it  by  De  Barros,  and  for  adopting  the  account  given  by  De  Guignes,  who 
says “  Lea  Seljoucides  (whose  power  in  that  quarter  was  extinguished  in  1187) 
“  par  leurs  incursions  oblig^rent  les  habitans  de  se  retirer  dans  une  isle  voisine, 
“  situee  k  l’embouchure  du  golfe  Persiquc,  oiVils  bfltirent  la  ville  qui  subsiste 
“  aujourd’hui  sous  le  mfime  nom.”  Liv.  v.  p.  345. 

212.  This  odious  right  is  known  to  have  been  exercised  in  Europe,  in  very ' 
modern  days,  under  the  name  of  “  droit  d’aubaine.” 

21S.  The  hot  wind  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  il  sirocco,  and  in  Africa 
by  that  of  Harmatan,  has  been  often  described  by  travellers.  In  the  deserts 
of  the  south  of  Persia  its  effects  are  perhaps  more  violent,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  passages,  which  confirm  in  a  striking  manner  our  author’s  account. 

“  fair  ”  says  Chardin  “  est  chaud  et  sec  tout  le  long  du  Golphe  Porsique, 
“  a  prendre  d*  la  Caramanie,  jusqu’au  fleuve  Indus.  Et  dans  ces  regions-la, 

“  il  y  a  des  endroits  oil  la  chaleur  est  etouffante  et  insupportable  a  ceux  metne 

“  qui 
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i‘  qui  y  sont  nez,  et  qui  n’en  sont  jamais  sortis.  II  leur  faut  quitter  leurs  maisons  BOOK  I. 
“  durant  les  quatre  mois  chauds  de  Fannie,  et  se  retirer  vers  les  montagnes.  CHAp  xv 
“  Et  dans  ce  tems-14  ceux  qui  pour  leur  malheur  sont  obligez  de  voyager  en 
££  ces  pai's  brulans,  tronvent  les  villages  deserts,  excepte.  seulement  quelques 

“  pauvres  et  miserables  creatures  qu’on  laisse  pour  en  prendre  soin . Les 

“  endroits  ou  l’on  se  retire  sont  des  vall£es,  des  montagnes,  et  des  bois  de 
“  daltiers .”  Again  he  says,  “  on  appelle  ce  vent  pestifere  bad-samoum  (pj .*»  ob 
“  bddi-samum) ......  II  se  Ere  seulement  entre  le  quinzieme  Juin  et  le  quin- 

“  zieme  Aoht,  qui  est  le  terns  de  l’excessive  chaleur  le  long  de  ce  Golphe:  ce 
“  vent  est  sifflant  avec  grand  bruit ;  paroit  rouge  et  enflammc ;  et  tue  les  gens 
“  qu’il  frappe,  par  un  maniere  d’etouffement,  sut  tout  quand  c’est  de  jour.” 

T.ii.  p.7et9.  . 

“  The  winds  in  this  desert  ”  says  Pottinger  “  are  often  so  scorching  (during 
££  the  hot  months  from  June  to  September)  as  to  kill  any  thing,  either  animal 
“  or  vegetable,  that  may  be  exposed,  to  them,  and  the  route  by  which  I 
££  travelled  is  then  deemed  impassable.  This  wind  is  distingushed  every  where 
“  in  Beloochistan,  by  the  different  names  of  Juki  or  Julo ,  the  flame,  and  BadS 
“  sumoom,  the  pestilential  wind.  So  powerfully  searching  is  its  nature,  that 
“  it  has  been  known  to  kill  camels  or  other  hardy  animals,  and  its  effects  on  the 
“  human  frame  were  related  to  me,  by  those  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  them, 

<£  as  the  most  dreadful  that  can  be  imagined ;  the  muscles  of  the  unhappy 
a  sufferer  become  rigid  and  contracted;  the  skin  shrivels;,  an  agonizing  sen- 
“  sation,  as  if  the  flesh  was  on  fire,  pervades  the  whole  frame,  and  in  the  last 
£i  stage  it  cracks  into  deep  gashes,  producing  hemorrhage,  that  quickly  end  this 
“  misery. V  P.  136. 

214.  For  this  practice  of  immersion  we  have  the  testimony  of  Pietro  della 
Valle,  who  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia  during  the  siege  of  Ormuz,  and  visited  the 
island  immediately  after  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  “  Hormux 
“  (he  writes  in  his  letter  of  the  18th  January  1623)  comunemente  si  stirna  la  pill 
££  calda  terra  del  mondo.  Non  per  rispetto  del  sito,  che,  stando  venti  sette 
££  gradi  in  circa  lontana  dall’  equinottiale,  verso  settentrione,  non  arriva  alia 
££  zona  torrida . . .  .ma  per  la  quality  propria  della  terra,  che  e  tutta  sale  :  e  per 
££  cio,  il  riverbero  de’  raggi  del  sole  in  essa  e  tanto  fervente,  che  di  state  non 
“  si  puo  quasi  soffrire ;  in  particolar  quando  tiran  quei  venti  velenosi,  de’  quali, 

“  in  un  altra  mia  lettera  dalla  Persia,  feci  mentione.  E  mi  dicono,  che  in  certo 
££  tempo  dell’  anno,  le  genti  di  Hormux  non  potrebbero  vivere,  se  non  vi 
££  stessero  qualche  hora  delgiorno  bnmersi  Jin’ alia  gala  nell'  acqua,  che,  aquesto 
«  fine,  intutte  le  case,  tengono  in  alcune  vasche,  fatte  a  posta.”  Although 
additional  testimony  be  not  wanting,  I  shall  give  that  of  Schillinger,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  Swabian  traveller,  who  visited  these  countries  in  the  year  1700,  and  furnishes 
0  2  a  good 
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BOOK  I.  a  good  description  of  Hormuz  and  G  amir  An.  “  Wann  die  grosse  Hitze  einfallet,” 

-  he  says  “  legen  sich  die  innwohncr  den  gantzen  tag  durch  in.darzu  bequemte 

CHAP,  xv.  ce  ffasser-troge,  oder  stehen  in  mit  wasser  angefiillten  Fassern  biss  an  hals, 
Notes.  (C  umb  also  zu  riiiien3  und  sich  der  unleydentlichen  Ilitze  zu  erweliren.” 
Persianische  Reis,  p.  279. 

215.  The  substance  of  this  story  is  not  by  any  means  improbable.  If,  as  wo 
may  presume,  the  king  of  Hitman  did  not  possess  any  naval  force,  or  one 
sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him  to  coerce  these  islanders,  he  would  naturally 
have  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  entrapping  the  wealthy  inhabitants,  and 
retaining  them  as  hostages  for  the  payment  of  demands,  when  he  could  find 
them  on  the  main  land.  This  could  only  succeed  to  any  extent  at  the  season 
when  they  weve  driven  thither  by  the  excessive  heats,  and  when  they  would  be 
off  their  guard  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  impracticability  of  the  march  of 
troops  under  such  circumstances.  The  event  proved  the  impolicy  of  the  measure. 
The  magnitude  of  the  enemy’s  loss  was  perhaps  exaggerated  by  the  Ilormuzians. 
With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  bodies,  however  extraordinary  the  circum¬ 
stances  may  appear,  they  are  fully  corroborated  by  Chardin,  who,  speaking 
further  of  this  wind,  says,  “  son  effet  le  plus  surprenant  n’est  pas  mfime  la  mort 
qu’il  cause ;  e’est  que  les  corps  qui  en  meurent,  sont  comme  dissous,  sans 
“  perdre  pourtant  leur  figure,  ni  moine  leur  couleur,  en  sorte  qu’on  diroit  qu’ils 
“  ne  sont  qu’endormis,  quoiqu’ils  soient  morts,  et  que  si  on  les  preud  quclque 
“  part,  la  pic'ce  demeurea  la  main.”  He  then  proceeds  to  adduce  some  recent 
facts  in  proof  of  his  assertion.  (T.  ii.  p.  9.  4to.)  The  analogy  between  the  two 
accounts  is  indeed  so  strong,  that  had  our  author  been  the  later  traveller  of  the 
i  two,  he  would  infallibly  have  been  accused  of  plagiarism :  but  there  were  no 
writers  whom  he  could  copy ;  whilst  Chardin’s  reputation  places  him  above  any 
suspicion  of  that  nature. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Of  the  shipping  employed  at  Ormus  ;  of  the  season  in  which  the  fruits  are 
■  produced;  and  qfthe  manner  of  living  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants. 

chap.  xvi.  The  vessels  built  at  Ormus  are  of  the  worst  kind,  and  dangerous  for 
navigation;  exposing  the  merchants  and  others  who  make  use  of  them 
to  great  hazards.  Their  defects  proceed  from  the  circumstance  of 

nails 
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flails  not  being  employed  in  the  construction ;  the  wood  being  of  too  BOOK  I. 
hai'd  a  quality;  and  liable  to  split  or  to  crack  like  earthenware.  When  an  cha^T^Vi 
attempt  is  made  to  drive  a  nail  it  rebounds,  and  is  frequently  broken. 

The  planks  are  bored,  as  carefully  as  possible,  with  an  iron  augre, 
near  the  extremities ;  and  wooden  pins  or  trenails  being  driven  into 
them,  they  are  in  this  manner  fastened  (to  the  stem  and  stern).  After 
this  they  are  bound,  or  rather  sewed  together,  with  a  kind  of  ropeyarn 
stripped  from  the  husk  of  the  Indian  (coco)  nuts,  which  are  of  a  large 
size,  and  covered  with  a  fibrous  stuff  like  horse  hair.  This  being 
steeped  in  water  until  the  softer  parts  putrify,  the  threads  or  strings 
remain  clean,  and  of  these  they  make  twine  for  sewing  the  planks, 
which  lasts  long  under  water.316  Pitch  is  not  used  for  preserving  the 
bottoms  of  vessels,  but  they  are  smeared  with  an  oil  made  from  the  fat 
of  fish,  and  then  caulked  with  oakum.  The  vessel  has  no  more  than 
one  mast,  one  helm,  and  one  deck.217  When  she  has  taken  in  her 
lading,  it  is  covered  over  with  hides,  and  upon  these  hides  they  place 
the  horses  which  they  carry  to  India.  They  have  no  iron  anchors,  but 
in  their  stead  employ  another  kind  of  ground-tackle ; 218  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  is,  that  in  bad  weather,  and  these,  seas  are  very 
tempestuous,  they  are  frequently  driven  on  shore  and  lost. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  place  are  of  a  dark  colour,  and  are  Mahome¬ 
tans.  They  sow  their  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain,  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  reap  their  harvest  in  March.319  The  fruits  also  they 
gather  in  that  month,  with  the  exception  of  the  dates,  which  are 
collected  in  May.  Of  these,  with  other  ingredients,  they  make  a 
good  kind  of  wine.220  When  it  is  drunk,  however,  by  persons  not 
accustomed  to  the  beverage,  it  occasions  an  immediate  flux  ;  but  upon 
their  recovering  from  its  first  effects,  it  proves  beneficial  to  them,  and 
contributes  to  render  them  fat.  The  food  of  the  natives  is  different 
from  ours  ;  for  were  they  t(j  eat  wheaten  bread 'and  flesh  meat  their 
health  would  be  injured.  They  live  chiefly  upon  dates  and  salted  fish, 
such  as  the  thunnus,  cepole  (cepola  tania),  and  others  which  from  - 
experience  they  know  to  be  wholesome.221  Excepting  in  marshy  places, 
the  soil  of  this  country  is  not  covered  with  grass,  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  heat,  which  burns  up  every  thing.  Upon  the  death  of  men  of 

rank, 
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I.  rank,  their  wives  loudly  bewail  them,  once  in  the  course  of  each  day, 
VI  during  four  successive  weeks ;  and  there  are  also  people  to  be  found 
here  who  make  such  lamentations  a  profession,  and  are  paid  for  utter¬ 
ing  them  over  the  corpses  of  persons  to  whom  they  are  not  related.222 


NOTES. 

216.  We  know  little  of  the  shipping  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia  previously  to  the 
conquest  of  H  or  mas  by  the  Portuguese;  and  since  that  period  the  influence  and 
example  of  these  and  other  Europeans,  have  much  changed  the  system  of  Persian 
and  Indian  navigation;  yet  the  account  given  by  our  author  corresponds  in  every 
essential  particular  with  the  kind  of  vessel  described  by  Niebuhr,  in  the  following 
passage  from  his  voyage  :  “  A  la  fin  quelques-uns  de  ces  vaisseaux  arriverent  (u 
“  Djidda )  au  commencement  de  Ddcembre.  II  y  en  avoit  un  entre  autres,  qui 
“  venoit  d ’Orndn,  et  on  nous  conseilla  de  nous  y  embnrquer :  Tardd  est  le  nom 
“  que  l’on  donne  a  cette  sorte  de  vaisseaux.  Nous  nous  Mtiimes  de  l’aller  voir, 
“  comptant  de  le  trouver  grand  et  commode :  mais  nous  lie  fumes  pas  peu  surpris, 
“  lorsqu’on  nous  montra  un  batiment  qui  resembloit  plutot  it  un  tonneau,  qu’ii 
“  un  vaisseau.  II  n’avoit  que  7  toises  de  long  et  2§  de  large.  II  etoit  sans 
“  tillac.  II  n’y  avoit  presque  aucun  clou ;  les  planches  etoient  fort  minces,  et, 
“  pour  ainsi  dire,  cousues  ensemble.”  T.  i.  p.  228.  Such  also  are  the  boats 
employed  at  the  present  day  on  the  coast  pf  Coy  Oman  del,  called  chelingues  by  the 
French,  and  masulah  boats  by  the  English,  which  are  thus  described  by  Le 
Gentil :  “  Les  bateaux  dans  lesquels  se  passent  ces  barres,  se  nomment  chelin- 
<£  gues ;  ils  sont  faits  expris ;  ce  sont  des  planches  mises  Tune  au-dessus  de  Tautre, 
“  et  cousues  Tune  it  Tautre,  avec  du  fil  fait  de  l’dcorce  interieur  du  cocotier  (de 
“  la  noix  du  coco) ;  les  cofitures  sont  calfatecs  avec  de  l’etoupe  faite  dc  la  memo 
iC  ecorce,  et  enfbncoe  sans  beaucoup  de  faqons  avec  un  mauvais  couteau.  Le 
“  fond  de  ces  bateaux  est  plat  et  forme  comme  les  bords ;  ces  bateaux  ne  sont 
<£  gu6re  plus  longs  que  larges,  et  il  n’entre  pas  un  seul  clou  dans  leur  construe- 
“  tion.”  Vogage,  T.  i.  p.  540.  This  twine,  manufactured  from  the  fibrous  husk 
of  the  coconut  (not  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  as  M.  Le  Gentil  supposed),  is  well 
known  in  India  by  the  name  of  coire,  and  is  worked  into  ropes  for  running-rigging- 
and  cables. 

217.  That  a  vessel  should  have  only  one  helm  or  rudder  may  be  thought  super¬ 
fluous  information ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  numerous  prates  which  cover 

the 
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the  seas  of  the  further  East,  are  steered,  in  general,  with  two  helms  or  kamddis ;  BOOK  I. 

and  that  such  vessels  had  recently  been  under  the  notice  of  our  author,  in  his  - 

passage  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  .  ,  chap.  xvi. 

Notes. 

218.  Neither  are  the  vessels  of  the  Malays  commonly  provided  with  iron 
anchors  :  which  I  presume  to  be  what  is  meant  by  “Jerri  di  sorter,”  although  the 
term  is  not  to  be  met  with  either  in  the  general  or  the  marine  dictionaries.  Their 
anchors  are  formed  of  strong  and  heavy  wood,  have  only  one  arm  or  flute,  anti 
are  sunk  by  means  of  heavy  stones  attached  to  them.  Yet  where  these  people 
have  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and  can  afford  the  expense,  they  endeavour  to 
procure  our  iron  grapnals.  The  chaloupes  in  which  the  Newfoundland  fishery  is 
carried  on,  have  wooden  anchors  loaded  with  stones. 

219.  We  might  not  expect  to  read  of  wheat  being  cultivated  in  90  hot  a  climate, 
but  the  fact  is  well  ascertained.  “  Le  pain  de  froment  ”  says  Chardin  “  e9t  en 

“  usage  presque  par  toute  l’Asie . En  Perse  il  y  a  divers  endroits  oh  Von  en 

“  mange  tres-pcu ; . cependent  on  y  trouve  du  pain  par  tout.”  T.  ii.  p.  59.  4to. 

Hamilton  speaks  of  large  plains  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  “  that 
“  produce  plenty  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  have  good  pasturage  for  horses  and 
“  cattle.”  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  Vol.  i.  p.  89.  It  is  well  known  that 
excellent  wheat  grows  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Bengal. 

220.  What  has  usually  been  termed  palm-wine,  or  toddy,  *a  a  liquor  extracted 
from  trees  of  the  class  of  palms,  by  cutting  off  the-  shoot  for  fructification,  and 
applying  to  the  wounded  part,  a  vessel  into  which  the  liquor  distils :  but  we 
read  also  of  an  inebriating  liquor  prepared  from  the  ripe  dates,  by  steeping  them 
in  w'arm  water,  until  they  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation.  Pottinger,  speaking 
of  the  people  of  Mulcran  (adjoining  to  the  province  of  Kir  man)  says  :  “  They  like- 
“  wise  drink  great  quantities  of  an  intoxicating  beverage,  made  from  fermented 
“  dates,  which  must  be  exceedingly  pernicious  in  its  effects.”  P.  306.  In  the 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon  this  liquor  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  met  with  by  the 
Greeks,  in  the  villages  of  Babylonia;  and  in  the  Illustrations  of -that  ymrk  by 
Major  Renneil  (p.  118),  the  subject  is  fully  investigated. 

221.  “  On  en  transporte  le  poisson  sec  par  tout,”  says  Chardin,  “  particuliere- 
“  ment  le  ton,  l’esturgeon  avec  le  caviar,  le  saumon,  et  une  espdee  de  grandes 

“  carpes  qu’on  appelle- rferfpicA,  qui  est  de  trds-bon  poisson . On  apporte  sur 

“  les  cotes  de  ce  Golphe  d’un  poisson  dont  la  chair  est  rouge,  et  qui  peze  deux  a 
“  trois  cens  livres,  qu’on  prend  sur  la  cdte  d’Arabie,  et  qu’on  sale  comme  le 
“  bceuf.”  T.  ii.  p.  S3.  4to. 


222-  These 
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222.  These  excessive  lamentations,  so  common  in  the  east  and  not  unknown  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  hiring  professional  mourners, 
have  been  often  described  by  travellers.  “  Les  femmes  sur  tout  ”  says  Chardin 
«  s’emportent  aux  excAs  de  furcur  et  de  desolation  les  plus  outrez,  qu’elles 
«  entremfilent  de  longues  complaintes,  de  recits  tcndres  et  touchans,  ct  de 
«  doulerouses  apostrophes  au  cadavrc  insensible.”  T.  ii.  p.  385.  “  It  is  usual  ” 

says  Fryer  “  to  hire  people  to  lament ;  and  the  widow  once  a  moon  goo9  to 
*  the  grave  with  her  acquaintance  to  repeat  the  doleful  dirge.”  Account  of 
East  India  and  Persia,  p.  94. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  the  country  travelled  over  upon  leaving  Ormus  and  returning  to 
Kierman  by  a  different  route ;  and  of  a  bitterness  in  the  bread  occasioned 
by  the  quality  of  the  tvaler. 

chap.  xvii.  Having  spoken  of  Ormus  I  shall  for  the  present  defer  treating  of 
India,  intending  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  Book,223  and  now 
return  to  Kierman  in  a  northerly  direction.221  Leaving  Ormus  there¬ 
fore  and  taking  a  different  road  to  that  place,  you  enter  upon  a  beautiful 
plain,  producing  in  abundance  every  article  of  food ;  but  the  bread 
which  is  made  from  wheat  grown  in  the  country,  cannot  be  eaten  by 
those  who  have  notiOlearned  to  accommodate  their  palates  to  it ; 
having  a  bitter  taste  derived  from  the  quality  of  the  waters,  which  are 
all  bitter  and  salsuginous.  On  every  side  you  perceive  warm,  sanative 
streams,  applicable  to  the  cure  of  cutaneous  and  other  bodily  com¬ 
plaints.  Dates  and  other  fruits  are  in  great  plenty. 


BOOK  I. 
CHAP.  XVI. 
Notes. 

» 


NOTES. 

223.  India  forms  the  principal  subject  of  the  Third  Book. 


224.  Ormuz 
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224.  Ormuz  and  the  province  of  Kirman  being  situated  on  the  eastern  side  BOOK  I. 
of  Persia,  towards  that  region*  which  the  oriental  geographers  denominate  Sind!,  CH^7^VII 
our-  author  might  have  been  expected,  after  treating  of  them,  to  proceed  to  a  ‘ 
description  of  the  countries  lie  had  visited  or  heard  of,  in  the  direction  of  the  Note^ 
Indus ;  but  as  he  would  thereby  have  been  led  away  from  the  remaining  part  of 
Persia,  as  well  as  from  Khorasan  and  Transoxiana,  he  prefers  taking  a  northern 
course  and  returns  to  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kirman  ;  which,  it  shouM  y 
be  observed,  is  called  by  the  same  name,  and  not  by  that  of  Serjan,  in  the  maps 
of  Malcolm  and  of  Pottinger. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Of  the  desert  country  between  Kierman  and  Kobinam,  and  of  the  bitter 
quality  of  the  Water. 

Upon  leaving  Kierman  and  travelling  three  days,  you  reach  the  chap,  xviii. 
borders  of  a  desert  extending  to  the  distance  of  seven  days  journey,  at 
the  end  of  which  you  arrive  at  Kobinam.225  During  the  first  three 
days  (of  these  seven)  but  little  water  is  to  be  met  with,  and  that  little 
is  impregnated  with  salt,  green  as  grass,  and  so  nauseous  that  none  can 
use  it  as  drink.  Should  even  a  drop  of  it  be  svgtllowed,  frequent  calls 
of  nature  will  be  occasioned ;  and  the  effect  is  the  same  from  eating  a 
grain  of  the  salt  made  from  this  water.225  In  consequence  of  this, 
persons  who  travel  over  the  desert,  ate  obliged  to  carry  a  provi^on  of 
water  along  with  them.  The  cattle  however  are  compelled  by  thirst  to  * 

drink  such  as  they  find ;  and  a  flux  immediately  ensues.  In  the  course  of 
these  three  days  not  one  habitation  is  to  be  seen.  The  whole  is  arid 
and  desolate.  Cattle  are  not  found  there,  because  there  is  no  subsis¬ 
tence  for  them.27  On  the  fourth  day  you  come  to  a  river  of  fresh 
water,  but  which  has  its  channel  for  the  most  part  under  ground.  In 
some  parts,  however,  there  are  abrupt  openings,  caused  by  the  force  of 
the  current,  through  which  the  stream  becomes  visible  for  a  short  space, 
and  water  is  to  be  had  in  abundance.  Here  the  wearied  traveller  stops 
P  to 
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BOOK  I.  to  refresh'  himself  and  his  cattle  after  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding 
CHAtTxvm.  journey.228  The  circumstances  of  the  latter  three  days  resemble  those 
^  of  the  former,  and  conduct  him  at  length  to  the  town  of  Kobinam. 


NOTES. 

225.  Kobinam,  (which  name  appears  with  little  variation  in  the  several  copies) 

is  the  Kabis  of  D’Anville,  the  Chabis  of  Edrisi,  the  Khebis,  IGichis ,  and 
Khubeis  of  Ibn  Haukal,  and  the  Khubees  of  Pottinger.  “  Khebds  ”  says 

Ibn  Haukal  “  is  a  town  oil  the  borders  of  this  desert,  with  running  water  and 
<c  date  trees.  From  that  to  Durak  is  one  merhileh ;  and  during  this  stage  as 
“  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  every  thing  wears  the  appearance  of  ruin  and  deso- 
“  lation  ;  for  there  is  not  any  kind  of  water.”  Ouaeley's  translation,  p.  199. 

“  Iter  it  Sirgian  ad  urbem  ChaMs”  says  Edrisi  “  sex  cst  stationum . Jacet 

“  autem  Chabis  in  extremitate  maximae  illius  solitudinis.”  P.130.  “It  formerly 
“  flourished  ”  says  Pottinger  “  and  was  the  residence  of  a  Beglerbeg  on  the 
“  part  of  the  chief  of  Seislan ,  but  now  is  a  miserable  decayed  place,  and  the 
“  inhabitants  are  notorious  robbers  and  outcasts  wbo  subsist  by  infesting  the 
“  highways  of  IChorasan  and  Persia,  and  plundering  karawans.”  P.  229. 

226.  The  salt-springs  and  plains  incrusted  with  salt,  which  Pottinger  met  with 
in  Kirman  and  the  adjacent  countries,  are  thus  spoken  of :  “  We  crossed  a  river 
“  of  liquid  salt,  so  deep  as  to  take  my  horse  to  the  knees ;  the  surface  of  the 
“  plain  for  several  hundred  yards  on  each  side,  was  entirely  hid  by  a  thick 
“  incrustation  of  white  wit,  resembling  a  fall  of  frozen  snow,  that  crackled 
“  under  the  horses,  hooW"  P.  237.  “  The  whole  of  these  mountains  (of  Ko- 
“  histan)  abound  with  mineral  productions  :  in  several  places  there  are  brooks 
“  of  liquid  salt,  and  pools  of  water  covered  with  a  scum  similar  to  the  naphtha, 
“  or  bitumen,  found  near  the  Caspian  sea.”  P.  312.  “  On  the  high  road  from 
“  Kelat  to  Hutch  Gundava  there  is  a  range  of  hills,  from  which  a  species  of 
“  salt,  perfectly  red  in  its  colour,  is  extracted,  that  possesses  very  great 
“  aperient  qualities.  Sulphur  and  alum  are  to  be  had  at  the  same  place.”  P.  323. 
It  would  seem  from  its  effects  that  the  salt  of  these  deserts  contains  sulphate  of 
magnesia^  and  the  green  colour  noticed  by  our  author  may  proceed  from  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

227.  “  On  the  east,”  says  Ibn  Haukal,  “  the  desert  of  Khorasan  partly  borders 
“  the  province  of  Makran  and  partly  Seiestan;  to  the  soutli  it  has  Kirman  and 
“  Fars,  and  part  of  the  borders  of  Isfahan ......  This  desert  is  almost  totally 

“  uninhabited 
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«  uninhabited  and  waste . It  is  the  haunt  of  robbers  and  thieves,  and  BOOK  I. 

“  without  a  guide  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  the  way  through  it ;  and  one  can  CHjJ~^vii[ 
“  only  go  by  the  well-known  paths.  The  robbers  abound  in  this  desert  because 
“  it  is  situated  on  the  confines  of  so  many  different  provinces.  The  principal  ^ 

“  roads  through  it  are  those  from  Isfahan  to  Key,  from  Kirman  to  Sejestan, 

“  from  Fars  and  Kirman  to  Khorasan  ;  the  road  of  Yezd  on  the  borders  of  Pars  ; 
u  the  road  of  Run  and  Khubeis,  and  another  called  rahnu  or  the  new  ro^l 
“  from  Khorasan  into  Kxrmwi."  P.  192-194. 


228.  This  place  of  refreshment  may  perhaps  be  Shurjy*,  which  Ibn  Haukal 
terms  a  stream  of  water  in  the  desert,  on  the  road  which  begins  from  the  Kirman 
side.  In  another  place  he  says  it  is  one  day’s  journey  from  Durak,  (mentioned 
in  Note  225,)  and  describes  it  as  a  broad  water-course  of  rain-water.  No 
notice,  however,  is  there  taken  of  its  passing  underground;  and  the  identity, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  insisted  upon ;  but  the  subterraneous  passage  of  rivers  is 
not  very  uncommon.  The  instance  of  most  notoriety  is  la  Perle  die  Rh6ne.  In 
England,  the  Mole  derives  its  name  from  that  peculiarity;  and  in  the  lands  of 
Cool  near  Gort,  in  Ireland,  I  have  witnessed  the  circumstances  of  a  stream 
exactly  agreeing  with  those  described  in  the  text. 

The  stages  on  what  Ibn  Haukal  terms  the  New  road  from  Kirman  towards  the 
north-east,  are  thus  spoken  of:  “From  Bermasir  (thS  Bardshir  of  D’Anville’s 
“  map)  to  Resnan,  one  stage:  here  are  date  trees.  From  this,  passing  into  the 
“  -desert,  no  buildings  appear.  Thence  to  Chesmeh  Sirab  (a  spring  of  clear  water) 
«  one  stage.  From  that  to  the  village  of  Salem,  four  stages  of  desert.  They 
“  say  this  village  belongs  to  Kirman P.  202. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  the  town  of  Kobinam,  and  its  manufactures. 

Kobinam  is  a  large  town,229  the  inhabitants  of  which  observe  the  law  chap.  xix. 
of  Mahomet.  Here  they  make  mirrors  of  highly  polished  steel,  of  a 
large  size  and  very  handsome.230  Much  antimony  or  zinc  is  found  in 
the  country,  and  they  procure  tutty  which  makes  an  excellent  colly- 
rium,  together  with  spodium,  by  the  following  -process.  They  take 
the  crude  ore  from  a  vein  that  is  known  to  yield  such  as  is  fit  for  the 
P  2  .  purpose, 
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BOOK  I.  purpose,  and  put  it  into  a  heated  furnace.  Over  the  furnace  they  place 
chapTxix.  atl  iron  grating  formed  of  small  bars  set  close  together.  The  smoke  or 
vapour  ascending  from  the  ore  in  burning  attaches  itself  to  the  bars, 
*  and  as  it  cools  becomes  hard.  This  is  the  tutty  ;  whilst  the  gross  and 
heavy  part,  which  does  not  ascend,  but  remains  as  a  cinder  in  the 
fyrnace,  becomes  the  spodium.231 


NOTES. 


229.  See  Note  225. 

230.  For  the  existence  of  this  particular  manufacture  X  do  not  find  any 
corresponding  authority,  in  the  meagre  accounts  we  possess  of  this  tract; 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of  silvering 
plate  glass  may  have  had  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  use  of  polished 
metal,  for  the  purpose  of  mirrors,  as  well  here  as  in  other  countries. 

231.  In  Note  183  a  reason  was  assigned  for  supposing  that  by  the  word 
ee  andanico"  was  meant  antimony,”  which  is  stated  by  Chardin  and  others 
to  be  found  in  the  quarter  of  Persia  here  spoken  of ;  but  from  the  process  of 
making  tutty  and  spodium  so  particularly  described  in  this  place,  we  should 
he  led  to  infer  that  lapis  calaminaris  or  zinc  is  the  mineral  to  which  our  author 
gives  that  name,  or  rather,  the  name  of  which  andanico  is  the-  corruption. 
How  far  the  qualities  of  antimony  and  of  zinc  may  render  them  liable  to 
he  mistaken  for  each  other,  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge,  hut  upon  this  point 
there  seems  to  exist  a  degree  of  uncertainty  that  may  excuse  our  author  if 
he  supposed  that  the  former,  instead  of  the  latter,  was  employed  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  lulia  or  tutty.  “  The  argillaceous  earth”  says  Bontius  “  of  which  tutty 
is  made,  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  province  of  Persia  called  ICimion, 
as  I  have  often  been  told  by  Persian  and  Armenian  merchants.”  Account 
of  Diseases,  Natural  Hist.  &c.  of  the  East  Indies.  Chap.  xiii.  p.  180.  Pottinger, 
in  the  journal  of  his  travels  through  Beloochistan  towards  Kirman ,  speaks 
of  a  caravansery  “  called  Soormu-sing  or  the  stone  of  antimony,  a  name 
which  it  derives  from  the  vast  quantities  of  that  mineral  to  be  collected  in 
the  vicinity.”  P.  38.  That  the  collyrium  so  much  in  use  amongst  the  eastern 
people,  called  surmeh  s  by  the  Persians,  and  anjan  or  imjun  by  the 
natives  of  Hindustan,  has  tutty  for  its  basis,  will  not,  I  suppose  be  disputed : 

but 
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but  in  the  Persian  and  Hindustani  dictionaries  it  will  be  found  that  surmeh  BOOK  I. 

and  unjan  are  likewise  the  terms  for  antimony.  Whatever  may  be  the  proper  - 

application  of  the  names,  he  is  at  least  substantially  correct  in  the  fact  that  tutty,  CHAP' xlx' 
employed  as  a  collyrium  or  ophthalmic  unguent,  is  prepared  from  a  mineral  Not<!S‘ 
substance  found  in  the  province  of  Kirman. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Of  the  journey  from,  KoUnam  to  the  province  ofTimochain  on  the  northern 
confines  of  Persia ;  and  of  a  particular  species  of  tree. 

Leaving  Kobinam  you  proceed  over  a  desert  of  eight  days  journey,  chap.  xx. 
exposed  to  great  drought;  neither  fruits  nor  any  kind  of  trees  are  met 
with,  and  what  water  is  found  has  a  bitter  taste.  Travellers  are  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  carry  with  them  so  much  as  may  be  flecessary  for  their 
sustenance.  Their  cattle  are  constrained  by  thirst  to  drink  such  as 
the  desert  affords,  which  their  owners  endeavour  to  redder  palatable  to 
them  by  mixing  it  with  flour.  At  the  end  of  eight  days  you  reach  the 
province  of  Timochain,  situated  towards  the  north,  on  the  borders  of 
Persia,  in  which  are  many  towns  and  strong  places.232  There  is  here 
an  extensive  plain  remarkable  for  the  production  of  a  species  of  tree 
called  the  tree  of  the  sun,  and  by  Christians  “  arbor  secco,  the  dry  or. 

“  fruitless  tree.”  Its  nature  and  qualities  are  these.  It  is  lofty,  with 
a.  large  stem,  having  its  leaves  green  on  the  upper  surface,  but  white  or 
glaucous  on  the  under.  It  produces  husks  or  capsules  like  those  in 
which  the  chestnut  is  enclosed,  but  these  contain  no  fruit.  The*wood 
is  solid  and  strong,  and  of  a  yellow  colour  resembling  the  box.233 
There  is  no  other  species  of  tree  near  it  for  the  space  of  an  hundred 
miles,  excepting  in  one  quarter  where  trees  are  found  within  the 
distance  of  about  ten  miles.  It  is  reported  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
district  that  a  battle' was  fought  there  between  Alexander  and  Darius.234 
The  towns  are  well  supplied  with  every  necessary  and  convenience  of 
life,  the  climate  being  temperate,  and  not  subject  to  extremes  either  of 

heat 
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BOOK  I.  heat  or  cold.235  The  people  are  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  They 
chapTxx.  are  in  general  a  handsome  race,  especially  the  women,  who,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 


NOTES. 

232.  It  has  already  been  shewn  (in  Note  165)  that  the  Timocain  or  Timochain 

of  our  text,  is  no  other  than  Damaghdn  a  place  of  considerable  importance 

on  the  north-eastern  confines  of  Persia,  having  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  to  the  north,  the  province 
of  JUiorasan  to  the  east,  and  the  small  province  of  Kuniis,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital,  together  with  the  salt-desert,  to  the  south.  In  this  neighbourhood 
it  was  that  Ghassan  the  son  of  Arghun,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  then 
occupied  by  his  uncle,  was  stationed  with  an  army  to  guard  the  important 
Pass  of  Khowar  or  the  Caspian  straits,  at  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Polo 
family  from  China ;  and  thither  they  were  directed  to  proceed,  in  order  to 
deliver  into  his  hands  their  precious  charge,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Kubldi. 

233.  This  tree,  to  which  the  name  of  arbor  secco  was  applied,  would  seem 
to  be  a  species  of  fagusK  and  to  partake  of  the  character  of  the  chestnut.  But 
from  the  following  passages  we  shall  be  justified  in  considering  it  was  intended 
for  a  variety  of  the  platanus  or  plane-tree.  The  epithet  of  t£  secco  ”  seems 
to  imply  nothing  more  than  this  ;  that  when  the  form  of  the  husk  promises  an 
edible  nut,  the  stranger  who  gathers  it  is  disappointed  on  finding  no  perceptible 
contents,  or  only  a  dry  and  tasteless  seed. 

In  the  voyage  of  Olearius,  he  thus  describes  a  certain  kind  of  tree:  “Ils 
“  (les  Perses)  aiment.  particulicrement  une  espdee  d’arbre,  incogneu  en  Europe, 
“  appellee  tzinar  (chinur  tant  it  cause  de  sa  beaute  que  dc  l’ombre  qu’il 

“  fait.  II  est  de  la  hauteur  et  grosseur  du  pin,  ayant  la  feuille  large  et  semblable 
“  k  celle  de  la  vigne.  Son  fruit  ressemble  a  nos  marons,  quand  ils  ont  encore 
“  leur  brou,  mais  il  n’est  pas  bon  a  manger.  Son  bois  est  brun  et  ondoye.” 
Voy.  de  Moscovie  en  Perse,  p.  377,  4to.  More  directly  to  our  purpose  are 
the  following  remarks  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy  upon  the  supposed  unproductive 
quality  of  the  platanus-.  “  Ma  seconde  observation”  says  my  learned  friend 
“  est  relative  ii  la  pretend ue  sterility  du  platane  dont  parle  le  memo  Kazwini, 
“  quoique,  dans  un  autre  endroit,  se  contredisant  lui-meme,  il  fasse  mention 
‘‘  du  fruit  de  cet  arbre;  Je  ne  sais  si  effectivement  le  platane  est  sterile  it 
“  certaines  latitudes;  mais  il  semble  que  sa  sterilite  soit  passde  en  proverbe 

“  parmi 
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“  M.Lorsbach,  on  frouve  celle-ci:  ‘  L’homme  vain  et  glorieux  ressemble  k 
“  ‘  un  beau  platane  riche  en  raineaux,  mais  qui  ne  produit  et  n’offre  ancun 
“  *  fruit  a  son  maitre.’  Au  surplus,  le  sens  de  ce  proverbe  peut  etre  que  le 
“  fruit  du  platane  n’est  bon  k  rien.  M.L.  remarque  a  cette  .occasion  que 
“  dans  certains  dictionnaires,  le  nom  Syriaque  du  platane,  est  traduit  par 
“  chiilaignier,  et  qu’il  ne  sait  sur  quel  fondement.”  Relation  de  l’Egypte, 

Notes,  p.  81.  He  then  proceeds  to  assign  the  probable  ground  of  this  mistake 
amongst  the  lexicographers ;  but  the  uncertainty  itself  is  sufficient  apology  for 
our  author,  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  given  the  description*  rather  from 
the  popular  story  than  from  his  own  examination,  and  who  might  have  spoken  of 
the  tree  as  a  caslaneus,  because  of  that  hd  had  more  familiar  knowledge, 
than  of  the  plalamis.  It  is  deserving  of  remark  that  the  name  of  arbor  secco 
is  said  to  have  been  applied  to  it  by  the  Christians;  who  may  have  been  those  very 
Christians  of  St.  John  whose  authority  is  quoted  by  M.  Lorsbach.  With  respect  to 
its  native  appellation  of  “  tree  of  the  sun,”  I  find  nothing'that  serves  directly  to 
confirm  it ;  but  as  the  district  where  it  grew  was  probably  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert  of  Khurasan,  and  as  this  name  is  formed  from  the  old  Persian  word  Khor, 
signifying  “  the  sun,”  I  cannot  but  suspect  some  allusion  to  that  circumstance, 
and  that  the  tree  may,  in  fact,  have  been  denominated  the  tree  of  Khor-asan. 

“  Touclmnt  l’origine  de  ce  mot,”  says  D’Herbelot,  “le  Geographe  Persien 
“  remarque  que  le  mot  de  Khor  ou  Khour  signifie  soleil,  et  assan ,  lieu  habitd. 

“  C’est  pourquoy,  par  le  mot  de  Khorassan,  on  entend  une  grande  etendue  de 
“  pays  du  cot6  du  soleil,  c’est-a-dire,  du  soleil  levant.”  . 

234.  The  last  battle  fought  between  Alexander  and  Darius  was  at  Arbela 
(Arbil),  in  Kurdistan,  not  far  from  the  Tigris,  but  in  the  subsequent  operations, 
the  vanquished  king  of  Persia  was  pursued  from  Ecbatana  (Hamadan),  through 
the  Caspian  Straits  or  pass  of  Khowar,  which  Alexander’s  troops  penetrated 
without  opposition,  into  the  province  of  Comisene  (KumisJ,  of  which  Heca¬ 
te  mpylos  (supposed  to  be  Damaghan)  was  the  capital-;  nor  did  the  pursuit  cease 
until  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  murdered  by  his  own  subjects,  not  far  from  the 
latter  city.  Alexander  himself  advanced  by  a  nearer  way,  but  across  a  desert 
entirely  destitute  of  water.  Traditions  respecting  the  Macedonian  conqueror 
abound  in  this  part  of  the  country,  instances  of  which  will  hereafter  occur. 

235.  The  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  at  the  same  time  its  extreme  un- 
healthiness,  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  is  noticed  by  Olearius, 

Chardin,  and  other  travellers;  but  the  district  about  Damaghan,  here  spoken 
of,  is  separated  by  a  chain  of  mountains  from  the  swampy  tract  between  Asterabad 

“•  and  . 
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and  Ferhabad  (the  places  chiefly  visited  by  Europeans  during  the  reign  of  Shah 
Abbas,  who  frequently  held  his  court  in  them,)  and  occupies  a  much  more 
elevated  region. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Of  the  old"  man  of  the  mountain  ;  of  his  palace  and  gardens;  of  his 
capture  and  Ms  death. 

chap.  xxi.  Having  spoken  of  this  country,  mention  shall  now  be  made  of  the 
old  man  of  the  mountain.236  The  district  in  which  his  residence  lay, 
obtained  the  name  of  Mulehet,  signifying  in  the  language  of  the 
Saracens,  the  place  of  heretics,  and  his  people  that  of  Muleheliies 237 
or  holders  of  heretical  tenets;  as  we  apply  the  term  of  Fatharini  to 
certain  heretics  amongst  Christians.238  The  following  account  of  this 
chief,  Marco  Polo  testifies  to  his  having  heard  from  sundry  persons. 
He  was  named  Alo-eddin,m  and  his  religion  was  that  of  Mahomet.  In 
a  beautiful  valley  enclosed  between  two  lofty  mountains,  he  had  formed 
a  luxurious  garden,  stored  with  every  delicious  fruit  and  every  fragrant 
shrub  that  could  be  procured.  Palaces  of  various  sizes  and  forms  were 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  ornamented  with  works  in 
gold,  with  paintings,  and  with  furniture  of  rich  silks.  By  means  of 
small  conduits  contrived  in  these  buildings,  streams  of  wine,  milk, 
honey,  and  some  of  pure  water,  were  seen  to  flow  in  every  direction. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  palaces  were  elegant  and  beautiful  damsels, 
accomplished  in  the  arts  of  singing,  playing  upon  all  sorts  of  musical 
instruments,  dancing,  and  especially  those  of  dalliance  and  amorous 
allurement.  Clothed  in  rich  dresses  they  were  seen  continually  sport¬ 
ing  and  amusing  themselves  in  the  garden  and  pavilions  ;  their  female 
guardians  being  confined  within  doors,  and  never  suffered  to  appear. 
The  object  which  the  chief  had  in  view  in  forming  a  garden  of  this 
fascinating  kind,  was  this:  that  Mahomet  having. promised  to  those 
who  should  obey  his  will  the  enjoyments  of  Paradise,  where  every 
species  of  sensual  gratification  should  be  found,  in  the  society  of 

beautiful 
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beautiful  nymphs;  he  was  desirous  of  its  being  understood  by  his  BOOK  i. 
followers,  that  he  also  was  a  prophet  and  the  compeer  of  Mahomet,  cHAp"xxr. 
and  had  the  power  of  admitting  to  paradise  such  as  he  should  chuse  to 
favour.  In  order  that  none  without  his  license  might  find  their  way 
into  this  delicious  valley,  he  caused  a  strong  and  inexpugnable  castle 
to  be  erected  at  the  opening  of  it ;  through  which  the  entry  was  by  a 
secret  passage.  At  his  court,  likewise,  this  chief  entertained  a 
number  of  youths,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty  years,  selected 
from,  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  who  shewed  a 
disposition  for  martial  exercises,  and  appeared  to  possess  the  quality  1 
of  daring  courage.  To  them  he  was  in  the  daily  practice  of  dis¬ 
coursing  on  the  subject  of  the  paradise  announced  by  the  Prophet,  and 
,  of  his  own  power  of  granting  admission ;  and  at  certain  times  he  caused 
draughts  of  a  soporific  nature  to  be  administered  to  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  the  youths ;  and  when  half  dead  with  sleep,  he  had  them  conveyed 
to  the  several  apartments  of  the  palaces  in  the  garden.  Upon  awaken¬ 
ing  from  this  state  of  lethargy,  their  senses  were  struck  with  all  the 
delightful  objects  that  have  been  described,  and  each  perceived  himself 
surrounded  by  lovely  damsels,  singing,  playing,  and  attracting  his 
regards  by  the  most  fascinating  caresses ;  serving  him  also  with  delicate 
viands  and  exquisite  wines ;  -  until  intoxicated  with  excess  of  enjoyment, 
amidst  actual  rivulets  of  milk  and  wine,  he  believed  himself  assuredly 
in  paradise,  and  felt  an  unwillingness  to  relinquish  its  delights.  When 
four  or  five  days  had  thus  been  passed,  they  were  thrown  once  more 
into  a  state  of  somnolency,  and  carried  out  of  the  garden.  Upon  their 
being  introduced  to  his  presence,  and  questioned  by  him  as  to  where 
they  had  been,  their  answer  was,  “  in  paradise,  through  the  favour  of 
“  your  highness:”  and  then  before  the  whole  court, •  who  listened  to 
them  with  eager  curiosity  and  astonishment,  they  gave  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  scenes  to  which  they  had  been  witnesses.  The  chief 
thereupon  addressing  them,  said:  “  we  have  the  assurances  of  our 
“  Prophet  tha^  he  who  defends  his  lord  shall  inherit  paradise,  and  if 
“  you  shew  yourselves  devoted  to  the  obedience  of  my  orders,  that 
“  happy  lot  awaits  you.”  Animated  to  enthusiasm  by  words  of  this 
nature,  all  deemed  themselves  happy  to  receive  the  commands  of  their 
master,  and  were  forward  to  die  in  his  service.240 .  The  consequence  of 
Q  this 
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BOOK  I.  this  system  was,  that  when  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  or  others, 
chaT^xi  Save  umbrage  t0  tllis  they  were  Put  to  deat^  by  these  his  disci¬ 

plined  assassins ;  none  of  whom  felt  terror  at  the  risk  of  losing  their 
own  lives,  which  they  held  in  little  estimation,  provided  they  could 
execute  their  master's  will.  On  this  account  his  tyranny  became  the 
subject  of  dread  in  all  the  surrounding  countries.241  He  had  also 
constituted  two  deputies  or  representatives  of  himself,  of  whom  one 
had  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus,  and  the  other  in  Kurdis¬ 
tan;242  and  these  pursued  the  plan  he  had  established,  for  training 
their  young  dependants.  Thus  there  was  no  person  however  powerful, 
who  having  become  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  the  Old  man  of  the 
mountain,  could  escape  assassination.  His  territory  being  situated 
within  the  dominions  of  Ulau  (Hulagit),  the  brother  of  the  grand  khan 
(M&ngu),  that  prince  had  information  of  his  atrocious  practices,  as 
above  related,  as  well  as  of  his  employing  people  to  rob  travellers  in 
their  passage  through  his  country,  and  in  the  year  1262,  sent  one  of 
his  armies  to  besiege  this  chief  in  his  castle.  It  proved,  however,  so 
capable  of  defence,  that  for  three  years  no  impression  coukl  be  made 
upon  it ;  until  at  length  he  was  forced  to  surrender  from  the  want  of 
provisions,  and  being  made  prisoner,  was  put  to  death.  His  castle  was 
dismantled,  and  his  garden  of  Paradise  destroyed.213 


NOTES. 

236.  The  appellation  so  well  known  in  the  histories  of  the  crusades,  of  “  Old 
“  man  of  the  mountain,”  is  an  injudicious  version  (for  which  it  would  seem  they 
were  first  indebted  to  our  author  or  his  early  translators)  of  the  Arabic  title 
Sheikh  al  Jebal  ,  signifying  “Chief  of  the  mountainous  region.”  But 

ns  the  word  “  sheikh,"  like  “  signor”  and  some  other  European  terms,  bears  the 
meaning  of  “  Elder,”  as  well  as  of  «  Lord  or  Chief,”  ?  choice  of  interpretations 
was  offered,  and  the  less  appropriate  adopted.  The  places  where  this  personage, 
who  was  the  head  of  a  religious  or  fanatical  6ect,  exercised  the  rights  of  sover¬ 
eignty,  were  the  castles  of  Alamut,  Lamsir,  Kirdkuh,  and  Mahnun-dh,  and  the 
district  of  Rudbar;  all  situated  within  the  limits  of  that  province  which  the 
Persians  name  Kuheslan  — »/,  and  the  Arabians  Ai-Jebal  .  “La  position 
d’  Alamoul  ”  says  De  Sacy,  in  his  Memoirs  sur  la  dynastie  des  Assassins  et  sur 
Toriginc  de  leur  nom,  “  situie  an  milieu  d’un  pays  de  montagnes,  fit  appeler  le 
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“  prince  qui  y  rhghoit  schdkh-aldjebal,  c’est-a-dire,  le  scheikh  ou  prince  desmon-  BOOK  I. 

"  tagnes,  et  I’equivoque  du  mot  scheikh,  qui  signifie  dgalement  wettlard  et  prince,  - 

“  a  donne  lieu  aux  historiens  des  croisades  et  au  celdbre  voyageur  Marc  Pol,  de  CHAP' XXh 
“  le  nommer  le  Vieux  de  la  montagne.”  Notes. 

237.  This  correct  application  of  the  Arabic  term  “  Mulehel  or  Mulehed 
is  one  of  the  many  unquestionable  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  our  author’s 
relation,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  doubts  of  any  learned  and  candid 
inquirers  on  the  subject  of  his  acquaintance  with  oriental  matters.  Under  the 
article  Melahedah,  in  the  Bibliothdque  Orientale  of  D’Herbelot,  we  read: 

“  C’est  le  plurier  de  Melhed,  qui  rignifie  un  impie,  un  homme  sans  religion. 

“  Melahedah  Kuhestan :  Les  Impies  de  la  Montagne.  C’est  ainsi  que  sont 
“  appelles  les  Ismaelians  qui  ont  regno  dans  l’lran,  et  particulierement  dans  la 
“  partie  monteuse  de  la  Perse.” 

This  opprobrious  epithet  was  bestowed  by  the  orthodox  musulmans  upon  the 
fanatic  sect  of  Ismaelians,  Batenians,  or,  as  they  style  themselves,  Refth 
or  Friends,  who,  under  the  influence  of  an  adventurer  named  Hasan  hen  Sdbbah , 
began  to  flourish  in  Persia  about  the  year  1090,  during  the  reign  of  Malik  shah 
Jdal  eddin,  third  sovereign  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty.  With  respect  to  the  two 
grand  divisions  of  the  musulman  political  faith,  they  professed  themselves  to 
belong  to  the  Shiahs  or  Rafedhi  (as  they  are  termed  by  their  adversaries) 

who  maintain  the  legitimate  right  to  the  khalifat  in  the  descendants  of  All.  Their 
particular  tenets,  which  appear  to  be  connected  with  those  of  the  mbre  ancient 
Karmats  and  modern  Wahabis,  will  be  found  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
work  of  M.  Jourdain,  intitled,  “Notice  de  l’Histoirc  Universelle  AeM.irkkond, 

“  suivie  de  l’Histoire  de  la  Dynastie  des  lsmaeliens  de  Perse,  extraite  du  meme 
«  ouvrage,  en  Persan  et  en  Francois,”  Paris  1812,  4to. :  “  Le  sultan  Sindgar 
“  etant  venu  a  Rei  et  ayant  envoyd  quelques  personnes  a  Alamout  pour  s’informer 
“  de  la  croyance  des  lsmaeliens,  ceux-ci  repondirent  aux  envoyes  :  ‘  Voici  quelle 
«  ‘  est  notre  doctrine :  il  faut  croire  a  l’unite  de  Dieu,  et  reconnoitre  que  la 
“  <  veritable  sagesse  et  le  sens  droit  consistent  a  agir  conformdment  a  la  parole 
“  1  de  Dieu  et  au  commandement  de  son  envoy e  et  a  rdgler  sa  conduite  sur  les 
“  ‘  lois  de  la  sainte  religion,  ainsi  qu’elles  sont  exposees  dans  Te  livre  dfe  Dieu-; 

«  ■'  comme  aussi  il  iaut  croire  a  tout  ce  qui  est  contenu  soit  dans  l’alcoran,  soit 
“  ‘  dans  les  paroles  du  prophete,  touchant  l’origine  des  choses  et  la  vie  future, 

“  ‘  les  recompenses  et  les  chatimens,  et  le  jour  de  jugement  et  de  la  resurrection ; 

«  ‘  il  n’est  pcrmis  a  personne  de  s’en  rapporter  a  son  propre  jugementrelative- 
“  1  menth  aucune  des  lois  de  Dieu,  ni  d’en  changer  une  seule  lettre.”  p.  52. 

“  Un  des  caractdres  particuliers  de  cette  secte  (says  De  Sacy,  in  bis  Mdmoi*p  on 
«  the  dynasty  of  the  Assassins)  c’est  qu’elle  expliquait  d’une  manidre  aHegoriqua 
Q  2  “  tous 
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BOOK  I.  “  tous  les  prdceptes  de  la  loi  musulmane ;  et  cette  allegorie  dtait  poussee  si  loin 
—  «  par  quelques-uns  des  docteurs  Ismaeliens,  qu’elle  ne  tendait  a  rien  moins  qu’d 

CHAP. XXI.  «  d£truire  toute  culte  public,  eta  elever  une  doctrine  purement  pbilosopbique 
Notes.  u  et  une  mora]e  tres-licencieuse,  sur  les  ruines  de  toute  revelation  et  de  toute 
«  autorite  divine.”  p.  4.  “  Nous  devons  observer  que  Hasan  et  les  deux  princes 
«  qui  lui  succederent  dans  la  souverainete  sur  les  Ismaeliens  de  Perse  et  de  Syrie, 
«  quoique  attaches  aux  dogmes  particuliers  de  cette  secte,  ne  laissaient  pas 
«  cependant  de  pratiquer  Addlement  toutes  les  lois  de  lTslamisme ;  mais  sous  le 
“  quatrieme  prince  de  cette  dynastie,  il  survint  un  grand  ebangement  dans  la 
«  religion  des  Ismaeliens.  Celui-ci,  nomme  Hasan  fils  de  Mohammed ,  pretendit 
«  avoir  requ  de  l’lniam  des  ordres  secrets,  en  vertu  desquels  il  abolit  les  prati- 
“  ques  exterieures  du  culte  musulman,  permit  a  ses  sujets  de  boire  du  vin,  et  les 
“  dispensa  de  toutes  les  obligations  que  la  loi  de  Mahomet  impose  it  ses  secta- 
“  teurs.  Il  publia  que  la  connoissance  du  sens  aliegorique  des  preceptcs  dispense 
<£  de  l’observation  du  sens  litteral,  et  mdrita  ainsi  aux  Ismaeliens  le  nom  de 
“  Molahed,  e’est  it  dire,  impies,  nom  sous  lequel  ils  sont  le  plus  souvent  deeignes 
“  par  les  dcrivains  orientaux.”  P.  vii. 

238.  “  Paterini,  dicti  prseterea  liaeretici  Valdensium  seetarii,  de  quorum 
“  appellatione  sic  Constitutio  Frederici  II.  contra  Ilaereticos  apud  Vaddingum  an. 
<c  1254.  n.  14.  In  exeniplura  Marty  rum,  qui  pro  fide  catliolica  niartyria  subie- 
<£  runt,  Patarenos  se  nominant,  veluti  expositos  passioni :  Jacobus  Petr.  Luc- 
“  carus  in  Annalib.  Ragusiensib.  lib.  1.  p.  17.  tradit  ex  Chronicis  Bosnicis  et 
“  Petro  Livio  Veronense,  sic  nuncupatos  “  da  Paterno  Romano  harelko  pessimo, 
“  she  ricovero  in  Bosna,  e  sparse  semidella.  sua  diabolica  doilrina  in  questo  regno, 
“  e  nel  Ducato  di  Chelmo.”  “  Quidam  sic  nuncupatos  volunt  quod  Orationis 
<!  dominicae  recitatione  salvari  se  putarent.”  Du  Cange,  Glossarium  ad  scrip- 
tores  mediae  et  infimae  Latinitatis.  The  Paterini  are  more  generally  known  by 
the  names  of  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  and  amongst  the  French  writers  by  that  of 
Patalins  or  Patelins. 

239.  Alareddin,  the  Ismaelian  prince,  was  killed,  after  a  long  reign,  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1555,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rvkn-eddin  ben  Ala-eddin,  who 
reigned  only  one  year  before  the  destruction  of  his  power  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  bur  author  proceeds  to  relate.  He  is  correct  therefore  in  attributing  the 
actions. which  roused  the  indignation  of  the  world,  to  the  former;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  aware  that  it  was  the  son  against  whom  the  attack  of 
the  Moghuls  was  directed  ;  although  the  expedition  must  have  been  undertaken 
against  Ala^ddin,  the  father.  The  mistake  was  very  excusable  at  a  period  when 
there  were  no  gazettes  to  which  he  could  refer  for  more  precise  information, 

'  240.  This 
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240.  This  story,  although  evidently  a  romantic  exaggeration  and  borrowed  in  BOOK  I. 

a  great  degree  from  the  excellent  tale  of  Abu  Hassah,  in  the  “  Thousand  and  - 

one  nights,” 'was  nevertheless  the  current  belief  of  the  people  of  Asia,  who  CHAP-  *3a' 
seem  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  assign  extraordinary  causes  for  an  effect  so  Noles' 
surprising  as  that  of  the  implicit  devotion  of  these  religious  enthusiasts  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  their  master.  Its  want  of  truth  in  point  of  historical  fact,  must 
not,  therefore,  be  charged  to  the  account  of  Marco  Polo,  however  we  may 
affect  to  smile  at  his  credulity.  Divested  of  the  marvellous,  we  find  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  these  juvenile  fanatics  thus  described  by  the  author  of  L’Histoire 
des  Huns :  “  II  fit  elever  plusieurs  de  ses  sujets  dans  des  endroits  secrets  et 
“  delicieux,  ou  il  leur  faisoit  apprendre  plusieurs  langues,  dans  le  dessein  de 
“  les  envoyer  ensuite  en  differens  endroits  pour  assassiner  les  princes  qu’il 
“  n’aimoit  pas,  sans  faire  aucune  distinction  du  Chretien  ni  du  Mahometan. 

“  II  promettoit  4  ces  jeunes  gens,  que  s’ils  executoient  ses  ordres,  ils  jouiroient, 

“  aprds  leur  mort,  de  plaisirs  eternels  et  plus  delicieux  que  ceux  dont  ils 
“  avoient  joui  dans  les  endroits  oh  ils  avoient  ete  eleves.  Aussi  etoit-il 
“  toujours  obei.”  Liv.  vi.  p.  341. 

Although  the  name  of  Assassin,  as  applied  to  these  people,  does  not  occur  in 
my  author,  and  I  am  not  called  upon  to  discuss  the  subject  of  its  etymology, 
which  has  been  unsatisfactorily  attempted  by  many  writers,  I  cannot  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  an  ingenious  and  very  probable  conjecture 
proposed  in  the  Memoire  before  referred  to:  “  Quant  4  l’origine  du  nom  dont  il 
“Vagit”  says  De  Sacy  “  quoique  je  ne  l'aie  apprise  d’aucun  des  historiens 
“  orientaux  que  j’ai  consultes,  je  ne  doute  point  que  cette  denomination  n’ait 
“  ete  donnde  aux  Ismadliens  a  cause  de  l’usage  qu’ils  faisaient  d’une  liqueur  oii 
“  d’une  preparation  enivrante,  connue  encore  dans  tout  l’Orient  sous  le  nom 
“  de  kaschisch  Les  feuilles  de  chanvre,  et  quelquefois  d’autres  parties 

“  de  ce  vegetal,  forment  la  base  de  cette  preparation  que  Ton.  employe  de 
“  differentes  manieres,  soit  en  liqueur,  soit  sous  forme  de  confections  on  de 
“  pastilles,  soit  mSme  en  fumigations.  L’ivresse  produite  par  le  hascJmch  jette 
“  dans  une  sorte  d’extase  pareille  4  celle  que  les  orientaux  se  procurent  par 
«  l’u^age  de  l’opium ......  Ceux  qui  se  livrent  4  cet  usage  sont  encore  appelds 

«  aujourd’hui  Huschischin  et  Haschaschin ,  et  ces  deux  expressions  differentes 
«  font  voir  pourquoi  les  Ismaeliens  ont  ete  nouimes  par  les  historiens  des 
«  Croisades,  tantot  Assissini,  et  tantot  Assassim."  P,  9.  Having  stated  an 
objection  which  he  thinks  might  be  made  to  this  etymology  on  the  grounds  of 
the  deliberate  perpetration  of  the  acts  performed  by  the  Ismaelians,  so  different 
from  the  frantic  excesses  of  persons  intoxicated  with  bang ;  he  opposes  to  this 
the  authority  of  Marco  Polo  (“  ce  voyageur  dont  la  vdracite  est  aujourd’hui 
“  gcn^ralemeut  reconnue,”)  and  gives  an  eloquent  paraphrase  of  our  author’s 
description  of  the  means  employed  by  their  chief  to  infatuate  the  senses  of. 
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BOOR  I.  hi?  devotees.  He  then  proceeds  to  say :  “  Quand  on  supposerait  quelque 
“  “  exagevntion  dans  le  recit  du  voyageur  Venitien,  quand  mCme  au  lieu  de 

chap.  xxr.  u  ^  ^  l’existence  de  ces  jardins  enchantes,  attestee  cependant  par  plusieurs 
Notcs'  «  autres  ecrivains,  on  reduirait  toutes  les  merveilles  de  ce  sdjour  mngiquo  it 
«  un  fantome,  produit  par  l’imagination  exaltde  de  ces  jeunes  gens  enivros 
«  par  le  hascMsch,  ct  que  depuis  l’enfance  on  avait  bored  de  l’image  de  ce 
“  bonheur,  il  n’en  serait  pas  moins  vrai  quo  l’on  retrouve  ici  l’usage  d’uno 
«  liqueur  destinee  a  engourdir  les  sens,  et  dans  laquelle  on  ne  saurait  mdcon- 
«  paitre  celle  dont  l’eroploi,  ou  plutut  l’abus,  est  repandu  aujourd’hui  dans 
«  Une  grande  partie  de  l’Asie  et  de  l’Afrique.”  From  my  own  observation  of 
the  use  and  effects  of  opium  and  the  preparation  of  hemp  vulgarly  called  bang, 
amongst  the  people  of  the  East,  I  can  assert,  in  support  of  the  foregoing  in¬ 
ference,  that  although  taken  in  large  doses  by  those  who  resolve  upon  indis¬ 
criminate  murder,  they  are  also,  administered  for  the  purpose  of  clevatiug  the 
courage,  by  diminishing  the  terrors  of  death,  in  specific  enterprises ;  hut  by 
far  the  most  common  object  in  having  recourse  to  them,  is  to  exhilarate  the  feel¬ 
ings  by  a  luxurious  species  of  intoxication ;  although  attended  with  the  ulterior 
effect  of  stupifying  and  enervating. 

241.  “Nous  en  avons  des  exemples,”  says  D’Herbelot  “dans  Amir  Btlhih. 
“  khalife  d’Egypte,  qu’ils  tudrent  1’an  524  de  l’hegire,  de  J.  C.  1129;  dans  la 
“  personne  de  Moslurschcd,  khalife  de  Bagdat,  Fan  529,  et  dans  plusieurs  autres. 
“  Ce  furent  eux  qui  dds  Fan  485  massacrerent  le  fameux  vizir  des  sultans 
“  Selgiucides,  Nizam  el  mulk."  “  Sous  le  rdgne  d.e  Kia  Burzuk  ”  says  Mirkhond, 
in  the  version  of  M.  Jourdain,  “les  fSddis  (ddvouds)  tudrent  plusieurs  grands  per* 
“  sonnages  de  l’islamisme,  tels  que  le  kadhi  de  l’orient  et  de  l’occident  Abou-sdid 
“  Maram,  un  fils  du  khalife  Mostali,  qui  tornba  en  Egypte  sous  les  coups  de  sept 
“  rajiks  (Ismac  liens) ;  le  slid  Daulet-schah,  rei's  d’Ispahan  ;  Aksankar  gouverneur 
“  de  M&r.aga ;  Mosiarsched  khalife  de  Bagdad  ;  le  re  is  de  Tehriz ;  Hasan  ben- 
“  Abi'lkasem ,  mufti  de  Kazwin.  Beaucoup  d’autres  homme6  distingues  dans  la 
“  religion  et  dans  Fetat,  furent  assassinds  par  ces  execrahles  faia'is."  p.  51. 

These  people  were  named  Batinah  or  Batanians,  from  the  word  balin  ^bb 
interior,  occult,  in  allusion  to  the  mystical  nature  of  their  doctrine,  and  Ismael- 
ians  (an  appellation  common  to  them  with  the  Fatimiles),  from  their  considering 
Ismael)  the  son  of  Jafar  al-sadek,  who  was  descended  in  the  direct  line  from  Ali, 
as  the  original  founder  of  their  sect  and  as  the  seventh  and  last  of  the  imams  ;  in 
which  they  differ  from  the  other  Shiahs,  who  acknowledge  twelve.  “L’infusion 
“  de  la  divinite  dans  la  personne  des  imams  ”  says  De  Sacy  “  est  un  dogme  tres- 
“  ancien  et  commun  it  beaucoup  de  sectes  musulmanes,  de  celle  qu’on  nomme 
“  Schiis  ou  Sc/uas  outris.  Si  les  Ismadlis  n’admettoient  pas  ce  dogme,  du  moins 
“■  en  etoient-ils  bien  peu  dloignes." 

242.  I 
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242.  I  cannot  discover  any  traces  of  an  establishment  of  Ismaelians,  under  a  BOOK  I. 
regular  chief,  in  Kurdistan,  although  dais  or  missionaries  of  the  sect  were  ~~ 
frequently  employed  there;  but  of  the  existence  of  the  subordinate  government  s- KX!- 
in  Syria  here  mentioned  we  have  ample  testimony.  “  Hasan  et  les  princes  qui  Notes. 
i!  lui  succeddrent  pendant  pr6s  de  deux  sidcles  ”  observes  De  Sacy  “  ne  se 
"  contenterent  pas  d’avoir  etabli  leur  puissance  dans  la  Perse.  Bientdt  ils 
“  trouvdrent  moyen  de  s’emparer  de  quelques  places  fortes  en  Syrie.  Maysal, 

“  place  situee  dans  les  montagnes  de  l’Anti-Liban,  devint  leur  chef-lieu  dans  cetle 
(<  province,  et  c’est  la  que  residait  le  lieutenant  du  prince  A’Alamout.  C’est 
“  cette  branche  d’lsmaeliens  etablie  eu  Syrie  qui  a  etd  connue  des  historiens 
“  occidentaux  des  Crusades,  et  c’est  k  elle  qu’ils  ont  donnd  le  nom  d’AssaSsins.” 

Memoire.  p.  6.  On  another  occasion  he  repeats :  “  Quant  aux  Ismadlis  de  Syrie, 

“  ils  doivent  leur  origine  aux  Ismaclis  de  Perse. . .  .Leur  premier  etablissetnent 
“  en  Syrie  date  de  l’an  523  de  l’hegire  (1128),  et  leur  puissance  prit  fin  dans  eette 
“  contree  en  670  (1 171),  paries  armes  du  sultan  Bibars.’'  “  De  la  Perse  ”  says  De 
“  Guigues  “  ces  Ismadliens  passerent  dans  la  Syrie,  et  se  logdrent  aux  environs 
“  de  la  ville  de  Tortose,  au  milieu  des  rochers  et  des  montagnes,  dans  une 
“  dixaine  de  chateaux  inaccessibles.  Ceux-ci  dtoient  gouvernds  parun  chef  ddpen- 
“  dant  du  roi  qui  etoit  en  Perse.”  Hist.  gen.  des  Huns,  Liv.  vi.  p.  342.  I  am  the 
more  particular  in  citing  these  authorities,  to  prove,  in  confirmation  of  what 
Makco  Polo  asserts,  that  the  Persian  was  the  original  government,  although  thfe 
Syrian  branch  became  better  known  in  Europe,  and  to  its  sheikhs  the  title  of  “  Old 
man  of  the  Mountain  ”  seems  to  have  been  generally,  if  not  exclusively  applied. 

243.  The  circumstances  attending  the  destruction  of  this  sect,  which,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  preceding  notes,  had  erected  itself  into  an  independent 
sovereignty,  are  noticed  by  AbuTfaraj,  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  3S0.  as  well  as  by  others 
amongst  the  Oriental  writers  who  record  the  actions  of  the  descendants  of  Jengte- 
khan,  but  by  none  with  so  much  historical  detail  as  by  Mirhhond,  whose  account 
of  the  dynasty  of  Ismaelians  of  Persia  has  been  translated  and  published  at 
Paris,  together  with  the  original  text,  by  M.  Jourdain.  As  his  narrative,  how- 
eyer,  does  not  readily  admit  of  being  compressed,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the 
summary  but  judicious  recital  of  the  principal  events  given  by  Ce  Guignes,  in 
his  Tables  Chronologiques  des  princes  qui  ont  rdgne  dans  l’Asie.  u  Les  habi- 
“  tans  de  Caz-tin  et  du  Dgebal  ”  says  this  historian  “  exposes  continuellement 
“  aux  ravages  des  Isroaeliens,  en  porterent  leurs  plaintes  a  Mangou  khan,  qui 
“  regnoit  alors  en  Tartarie ;  ce  grand  Khan  envoya  son  frere  Hulagou,  avec 
ordre  de  les  detruire,  et  la  permission  de  pousser  ses  conqufetes  jusques  dans 
“  l’empire  de9  Khalifs.  Mais  Baton  khan  (son  oncle)  qui  avoit  des  liaisons 
“  avec  les  Ismadliens,  ordonna  a  Houlagou  de  nepasaller  plus  loin.  I/attlagou 
“  fut  oblige  de  rester  sur  les  bords  du  Gihon,  jusqu  a  la  mort  de  Baton  qui 

“  regnoit 
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ft  regnoit  dans  le  Captchaq.  L’an  653  de  l’hdgire,  de  J.  C.  1255,  il  passa  le 
«  Gihon,  et  fit  marcher  ses  troupes  vers  lea  chateaux  des  Ismaeliens,  qui  etoient 
P.  xxt.  ((  amj3  tje  j^ereja-;  jcjlarlj  successeur  de  Baton  khan.  11  les  fit  raser.  Rokneddin 
[otes.  u  juj  dire  qU>;l  se  soumettoit,  mais  Iloulagou  ordonna  qu’il  viut  on  personne. 
«  Rokneddin  brouille  avec  ses  troupes,  fut  alors  oblige;  de  se  sauver  nupres 
a  d 'Houlagou.  L’an  C55  de  l’hdgire,  de  J.  C.  1257,  il  fut  envoye  a  Caracorom, 
«  oil  Mangou  khan  le  fit  egorger  avec  toute  sa  famille,  et  ordonna  qu’on  traitat 
ft  de  lilt- n;e  ceux  qui  etoient  restds  dans  leur  pays,  aux  environs  de  Cazvin.” 
Liv.  vi.  p.  342.  To  this  I  shall  add  from  Mirkhond :  <£  Ilolagou  coinmanda 

ft  qu’on  exdcutfit  cette  ordre  de  Mangou-lchan . Il  envoya  un  de  ses  vizirB 

“  a  Kazwin  pour  veiller  k  ce  qu’on  y  fit  perir  les  fils,  les  filles,  les  freres,  les 
«  sceurs,  enfin  tous  les  parens  de  Rocn-eddin  qui  s’etoient  etablis  dans  cette 
«  province.  Il  livra  deux'  personnes  de  cette  troupe  it  Bolghan  K/mtoiin  qui 
“  les  fit  mourir  pour  venger  son  pdre  Djagatdi  quo  les  fedtiis  avoient  tuo.  La 
“  race  de  Kia  Burnuk  fut  done  detruite  et  il  ne  resta  pas  sur  la  terre  un  seul 
«  rejeton  de  sa  famille,  Ilolagou  donna  un  autre  ordre  pour  que  le  general 
K  de  l’armee  du  Khorasan  qui  gouvernoit  le  ICouhestan  ne  laissiit  dchapper  k 
“  l’cpee  aucun  Molhed  de  cette'  province.  Ce  gouverneur  les  ayant  fait  sortir, 
£<  sous  prdtexte  de  les  rassembler,  les  tuatous.  Douze  mille  personnes  de  ces 

“  insenses  perirenl  dans  cette  execution . Ce  prince,  apres  avoir  termini* 

ft  les  affaires  des  Ismadliens,  s’avanqa  vers  Bagdad.”  Hist,  do  la  Dynastic  des 
Ismadliens  de  Perse,  p.  69. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  1262,  which  our  author  assigns  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  these  operations,  there  must  be  a  mistake  of  about  six  years,  as  all  the 
historians  agree  that  Hulagu’s  expedition  against  the  Mulhedites  was  prior  to  that 
against  Baghdad,  and  the  latter  is  known  with  sufficient  certainty  to  have  fallen 
in  the  year  1258.  We  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  circumstantial  authority  of 
Mirkhond  for  the  reduction  of  the  castles  of  the  former  in  the  years  1256  and 
1257.  This  and  similar  inaccuracies  may  be  excused  on  the  grounds  that  the 
events  having  happened  many  years  before  the  commencement  of  his  travels,  he 
must  have  depended  upon  the  information  of  others  for  their  dates,  which  may 
have  been  expressed  according  to  modes  of  reckoning  that  required  a  calculation 
to  reduce  them  to  the  Christian  era. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  here  an  extraordinary  error  in  the  Oriental  History 
of  Haiton  the  Armenian,  Chap.  xxiv.  (as  edited  by  Grynseus  and  copied  by 
Muller)  in  respect  to  the  time  employed  by  Hulagu’s  army  in  its  operations 
against  these  sectaries,  which  is  stated  by  him  to  have  been,  “  per  vigiriti  septem 
“  annorum  spatium ;  ”  but  it  is  obvious  that  for  “annorum”  we  should  read 
£I  mensium;  ”  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  course  of  the  third  year  that  the 
castles,  or  hill-forts,  of  Alamut  and  Kirdkuh  surrendered. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Of  a  fertile  plain  of  six  days  journey,  succeeded  by  a  desert  of  eight,  to 
be  passed  in  the  may  to  the  city  of  Sapurgan  ;  of  the  excellent  melons 
produced  there  ;  and  of  the  city  of  Balach. 

Leaving  this  castle  244  the  road  leads  over  a  spacious  plain,  and  then  BOOK  I. 
through  a  country  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  where  there  is  herbage  chapTxxii. 
and  pasture,  as  well  as  fruits  in  great  abundance,  by  which  the  army  of 
Ulad  was  enabled  to  remain  so  long  upon  the  ground.  This  country 
extends  to  the  distance  of  full  six  days  journey.  It  contains  many 
cities  and  fortified  places,245  and. the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Mahometan 
religion.  A  desert  then  commences  extending  forty  or  fifty  miles,245 
where  there  is  no  water ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  traveller  should 
make  provision  of  this  article  at  his  outset.  As  the  cattle  find  no  drink 
until  this  desert  is  passed,  the  greatest  expedition  is  necessary,  that 
they  may  reach  a  watering  place.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day’s 
journey,247  he  arrives  at  a  town  named  Sapurgan j248  which  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  every  kind  of  provision,  and  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
producing  the  best  melons  in  the  world.  These  are  preserved  in  the 
following  manner.  They  are  cut  spirally,  in  thin  slices,  as  the  pumkin 
with  us,  and  after  they  have  been  dried  in  the  sun,  are  sent,  in  large 
quantities,  for  sale,  to  the  neighbouring  countries;  where  they  are 
eagerly  sought  for,  being  sweet  as  honey.249  Game  is  also  in  plenty 
there,  both  of  beasts  and  birds. 

Leaving  this  place,  we  shall  now  speak  of  another  named  Balach ; 
a  large  and  magnificent  city.250  It  was  formerly  still  more  considerable, 
but  has  sustained  much  injury  from  the  Tartars,  who  in  their  frequent 
attacks  have  partly  demolished  its  buildings.  It  contained  many  palaces 
constructed  of  marble,  and  spacious  squares,  still  visible,  although  in  a 
ruinous  state.251  It  was  in  thfs  city,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  Alexander  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  king  Darius.252 
The  Mahometan  religion  prevails  here  also.253  To  this  place  the  limits 
R  of 
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BOOK  I.  of  the  Persian  empire  extend,  in  a  north-eastern  direction.234  Upon 
chapjcxii.  leaving  Balaeh  and  holding  the  same  course  for  two  days,  you  traverse 
a  country  that  is  destitute  of  every  sign  of  habitation,  the  people 
having  all  fed  to  strong  places  in  the  mountains,  in  order  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  predatory  attacks  of  lawless  marauders,  by  whom 
these  districts  are  overrun.  Here  are  extensive  waters,  and  game  of 
various  kinds.  Lions  are  also  found  in  these  parts.255  Provisions 
however  are  scarce  in  the  hilly  tract  passed  during  these  two  days,  and 
the  traveller  must  carry  with  him  food  sufficient  both  for  himself  and 
his  cattle. 


NOTES. 

244.  By  the  words  “ Parlendosi  da  questo  cmtello"  it  is  evident  that  Ramnsio 
considered  this  fresh  departure  to  be  from  Alamut  or  some  other  of  the  castles  of 
the  Ismaelians;  but  the  Latin  version  says,  “Itecedendo  it  pr  as  Cato  loco,”  and  it 
seems  to  be  more  probable  from  the  context  and  more  consistent  with  the  distances 
afterwards  mentioned,  that  our  author  does  not  here  mean  to  re  ter  to  any  of  those 
hill  forts,  in  his  time  no  longer  in  existence,  but  to  Timockain  or  Dmmghan,  which 
he  had  been  speaking  of  when  be  digressed  from  the  geographical  subject  to  relate 
the  history  of  the  Mulhedites;  Their  destruction,  which  took  place  about  thirty- 
eight  years  before  his  return,  must  have  been  a  topic  of  much  notoriety  and 
interest.in  those:  days,  and  was  on  this-.occasion  naturally  suggested  to  him  by  the 
proximity  of  their  territory  to  the  province  of  Kumis,  of  which  Damaghan  was 
the  capital;  being  separated  from  each  other  only  by  the  pass  of  Khotoar  or 
Caspian  straits. 

245.  From  Damaghan  his  course  was  nearly  east,  or  in  the  direction  of  Balkk, 
and  seems  to  have  lain  through  Jan-Jerm  and  Nishapur  towards  Meru-ar-rud ; 
but  the  number  of  days  journies  is  evidently  too  small,  unless  we  can  suppose 
him  to  have  travelled  at  double  the  rate  of  the  ordinary  caravans,  or  full  forty 
miles  per  day ;  which  is  less  probable  than  that  an  omission  of  some  stages  has 
been  made  in  the  narrative.  Six  days  of  common  travelling  would  not  have 
carried  him  further  than  the  coniines  of  the  province  of  Kumis,  about  Asad-abad 
(where  Hulagu  first  halted  to  receive  the  feigned  submission  of  liukn-eddin),  much 
less  to  Nishapur;  and  yet  the  well  inhabited  country  in  that  lino,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  reaching  some  way  beyond  that  celebrated  city.  It  would  seem  most 
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likely  that  from  thence  he  proceeded  directly  to  Sarkhes  or  Sarukhs,  which  Ibn  BOOK  X. 
Haukal  reckons  fire  stages,  as  it  is  three  from  that  place  to  Meru-ar-rud.  CHAp""xxii 

246.  The  country  of  Khorasan,  through  which  the  route,  whether  from  Alamut  otes' 
or  from  J)nma glum  to  the  place  next  mentioned,  must  have  lain,  is  said  to  he  in 
general  level,  intersected  with  sandy  deserts  and  irregular  ridges  of  lofty  moun¬ 
tains.  “  Le  Khorassan  ”  says  D’Berbelot  “  est  borne  par  un  ddsert  vers  le 

“  Couchant  du  cotd  du  pays  de  Giorgian  et  du  Gebal,  ou  de  l’lraque  Persique. 

“  Vers  le  Midi  il  a  un  autre  desert  entre  la  Perse,  proprement  dite,  et  le  pays  de 
“  Comas  ( Kumis ).” 

247.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  the  sense  that  this  should  mean  six  days  journey 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  desert  just  mentioned,  as  Rumusio  appears,  from 
the  summary  of  the  chapter,  to  have  understood  it. 

248.  Of  the  identity  of  this  place,  which  at  first  might  seem  to  be  intended  for 

Nisbapur,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  “  Chtburgdn,  ville  de  Corassane,  pres  du 
“  Gihon  et  de  Bale  ”  says  Petis  de  la  Croix,  the  translator  of  Sherefeddin,  “a 
“  100  degrds  de  long,  et  36”.  45'  de  latitude.”  In  the  Tables  of  Nassir-eddm, 
from  which  the  above  situation  is  taken,  it  is  named,  Ashburkan  ,  in  D’An. 

ville’s  map,  Ashburgan,  in  Strahlenberg’s,  C/idburga,  in  Macdonald  Kinneir’s, 

Subbergan,  and  in  Elpbinstone’s,  Shibbergaurl.  By  the  last'  writer  is  spoken 
of  as  a  dependency  of  the  government  of  Baikh. 

249.  The  province  of  Khorasan  is  celebrated  by  all  the  eastern  writers  for  the 
excellence  of  its  fruits,  and  the  importance  here  given  to  its  melons  is  fully  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  authority  of  Chardin.  “  Je  commence”  says  this  well  informed 
traveller  “  par  les  melons,  qui  sont  le  plus  excellent  fruit  de  la  Perse.  On  compte 
“  en  ce  pais-la  de  pluB  de  vingt  espdees  de  melons.  Les  premiers  sont  appellez 
“  guermec,  comme  qui  diroit  des  dchauffds.  Us  sont  ronds  et  petits ...  .TT  en 
“  vient  tous  les  jours  d’autre  sorte,  et  les  plus  tardifs  sont  les  meilleurs.  Les 
“  derniers  sont  les  blancs,  dont  vous  diriez  que  ce  ii'est  que  du  sucre.  Us  sont 

“  long  d’un  pied,  et  pdsent  dix  4  douze  livres - Les  meilleurs  du  royaume 

::  croissent  en  Corasson . . .  .On  en  apporte  4  Ispahan  pour  le  roi,  et  pour  faire  des 
“  presenS.  Us  ne  se  gatent  point  en  les  apportant,  quoi  qu’il  ait  plus  de  trente 
«  journdes  de  chemin.  Avec  toutes  ces  sortes,  on  a  les  melons  d’eau,  ou  pateques, 

“  par  tout  le  royaume,  qui  pdsent  quinze  4  vingt  livres,  dont  les  meilleurs 
“  viennent  aussi  de  Bactriane.”  T.  ii.  p.T9.  4to.  On  the  subject  of  the  “  melon 

“  du  Khorasan,"  see  also  Relation  de  l’Egypte,  Notes,  p.  126.  , 
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BOOK  I.  250.  Balach  or  Balkh  Jj  ,  the  Baclra  regia  of  Ptolemy,  which  gave  name  to 

-  the  province  of  Bactriana,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  is  situated  towards  the 

CHAP. XXII.  ^eadg  of  tlle  Oxus,  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Khorasan.  It  is  one  of 
NoteS'  the  four  royal  cities  of  that  province,  and  perhaps  more  frequently  even  than 
Nishapur,  Herat,  or  Meru-shahjan,  has  been  the  seat  of  government.  Such  it 
was  when  Persia  and  the  neighbouring  countries  were  conquered  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  khalifat  of  Oilman. 

251.  Jengiz-hhan,  who  took  this  city  by  assault  in  1221,  from  the  Kborazmians, 
caused  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  massacred  (as  we  are  told  by  his  historian,  Abu’l- 
ghaxi)  and  the  walls  to  be  rased  to  their  foundation.  In  1309  it  was  taken  from 
the  descendants  of  that  conqueror  by  Tamerlane,  whose  family  possessed  it  until 
they  were  obliged  to  give  place  to  the  Uzbek  Tartars,  between  whom  and  the 
Persians  (as  D’Herbelot  observes)  it  has  since  been  the  subject  of  perpetual 
contention.  When  Forster  was  at  Kabul ,  in  1783,  he  informs  us  that  “the 
“  adjacent  parts  of  Uzbek  Tart  ary,  of  which  Balkh  is  the  capital,  held  a  species 
“  of  dependency  on  Timur  shah,  and  maintained  a  common  intercourse  with 
“  Kabul,”  the  seat  of  his  government.  “  All  the  Asiatics  ”  Elphinstone  ob¬ 
serves  “  are  impressed  with  an  idea  of  its  being  the  oldest  city  in  the  world  .... 
“  This  antient  metropolis  is  now  reduced  to  insignificance.  Its  ruins  still  cover 
“  a  great  extent,  and  are  surrounded  with  a  wall,  but  only  one  corner  is  in- 
“  habited.”  P.  464.  The  houses  are  described  by  Macdonald  Kimieir  as  being 
of  brick,  and  the  palace  of  the  khan,  an  extensive  building,  nearly  all  of  marble, 
brought  from  quarries  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Its  population,  he  says, 
is  now  reduced  to  six,  or  seven  thousand  men, 

252,  The  Persian  marriages  of  Alexander,)  with  Barsine  or  Statira,  the  daughter 
of  Darius,  and  with  Parisatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus,  are  generally  understood 
to  have  taken  place  at  Susa;  but  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bactra 
(if  indeed,  they  had  not  been  all  destroyed  by  intermediate  conquerors)  may  per¬ 
haps  be  more  correct  authority  than  that  from  which  Quintus  Curtius  composed 
his  history. 

253,  Abu'lghati  informs  us  that  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Balkh  by 
Jengiz-hhan,  it  contained  no  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  mosques;  which, 
although  an  exaggeration,  shews  at  least  the  prevalence  of  Islaemism  in  that  city. 

254.  Khorasan  being  so  frequently  subject  to  Persian  dominion,  and  particu- 

t  ,arlf  under  the  descendants  of  Hulagu,  who  possessed  it  at  the  time  our  author 

travelled  there,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  consider  it  as  ail  integral  part  of  the 

Persian 
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Persian  empire,  although  it  is  not  accounted  such  by  geographers,  and  has  been  BOOK  I. 
often  dismembered  from  it.  Balkh  is  correctly  stated  as  lying  on  the  north-  CHAp'xx n 
eastern  frontier.  ^ 

§55.  Chardin  enumerates  lions  amongst  the  wild  animals  of  Persia;  and 
especially  in  the  frontier  provinces.  “  Partout  oil  il  y  a  des  bois,”  he  says 
“  comineen  Hircanie  et  en  Curdistan,  il  y  a  beaucoup  de  betes  sauvages,  des 
“  lions,  des  ours,  des  tigres,  des  leopards,  des  porc-epy,  et  des  sangliers.” 

T.  ii.  p.  §9.  4to, 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Of  the  castle  named  Thaikan ;  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
of  salt-hills. 

At  the  end  of  these  two  days  journey  you  reach  a  castle  named  chap,  xxiii. 
Thaikan,  where  a  great  market  for  corn  is  held,  being  situated  in 
a  fine  and  fruitful  country.  The  hills  that  lie  to  the  south  of  it  are 
large  and  lofty.256  Some  of  them  consist  of  white  salt,  extremely 
hard,  with  which  the  people,  to  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  round, 
come  to  provide  themselves,  being  esteemed  the  purest  that  is  found 
in  the  world ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be 
detached  otherwise  than  with  iron  instruments.257  The  quantity  is  so 
great  that  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  might  be  supplied  from  hence. 

The  other  hills  produce  almonds  and  pistachio  nuts,258  in  which  articles 
the  natives  carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  Leaving  Thaikan  and  travel¬ 
ling  three  days,  still  in  a  north-east  direction,  you  pass  through  a  well 
inhabited  country,  where  there  is  plenty  of  fruit,  corn,  and  vines. 

.The  people  are  Mahometans,  and  are  blood-thirsty  and  treacherous. 

They  are  given  also  to  debauchery,  and  to  excess  in  drink,  to  which 
the  excellence  of  their  sweet  wine  encourages  them.259  On  their  heads 
they  wear  nothing  hut  a  cord,  about  ten  spans  in  length,  with  which 

they 
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BOOK  I,  they  bind  them  round.  They  are  keen  sportsmen,  and  take  many 
chapTxxiii.  animals,  wearing  no  other  clothing  than  the  skins  of  the  beasts 
they  kill ;  of  which  materials  their  shoes  also  are  made.260 


NOTES. 

256.  This  account  of  Tlwikan  or  Taikdn  (written  Caycam  in  the  manu¬ 
scripts  and  Taitham  in  the  Italian  epitomes,)  which  is  situated  amongst  the  sources 
of  the  Oxus,  will  be  found  remarkably  correct.  “  Of  Tokharcstan  ”  says  Ibn 
Haukal  “  the  largest  city  (town)  is  Taikdn,  situated  on  a  plain,  in  the  vicinity 
«  of  mountains.  It  is  watered  by  a  considerable  river,  and  has  many  orchards 
“  and  gardens.”  P.  224:  “  From  Taikdn  to  Badakhshan  is  seven  days  journey.” 
P.  280.  By  Abulfeda  it  is  thus  spoken  of,  in  Reiske’s  translation  :  “  Thayakan 
“  est  secundum  ol  Lobab,  uvbicula  in  tractibus  Balchas,  ad  kuram  Tocharestan® 
“  pertinens,  amcenissima.  Sed  ol  Azzicus  urbem  magnam  appellat  in  valle 

“  inter  montes  . Uberrima:  fertilitatis  sunt  ejus  arbores.”  These  authors 

clearly  distinguish  it  from  a  place  named  Talkan  JiSlL ,  lying  south-west  of 
Balkh,  near  Meru-er-rud,  and  situated  on  a  steep  rock ;  but  Edrisi  gives  to  the 
former  the  name  of  Talkan,  and  has  been  followed  by  modern  geographers, 
and  particularly  by  D’Anville,  in  whose  map  both  places  are  written  with  the 
same  letters.  “  Their  course  ”  says  Lieut.  Macartney,  speaking  of  the  streams 
of  the  Oxus,  near  whose  junction  Talikan  (or  Taikdn)  stands  “is  through  a 
“  mountainous  country,  but  containing  many  excessively  rich  and  fertile  valleys, 
“  producing  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance.”  Elphinstone’s  Ac¬ 
count  of  Caubul,  Appendix,  p.  650. 

257.  This  kind  of  hard  fossile  salt  is  found  in  several  parts,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Chardin  :  “  Dans  la  Mddie  et  a  Ispahan  le  sel  se  tire  des  mines,  ct 
“  on  le  transporte  par  gros  quartiers,  comme  la  pierre  de  taille.  II  est  si  dure 
“  en  des  endroits,  comme  dans  la  Caramanie  ddserte  ( Kirmdn )  qu’on  en  employe 
“  les  pierres  dans  la  construction  des  maisons  des  pauvres  gens.”  T.  ii.  p.  23. 

The  road  beyond  ”  says  Elphinstone,  speaking  of  a  place  in  the  country  of  the 
Afghans  “was  cut  out  of  solid  salt,  at  the  foot  of  cliffs  of  that  mineral,  in  some 
“  places  more  than  one  hundred  feet  high  above  the  river.  The  salt  is  hard, 
“  dear,  and  almost  pure.”  Account  of  Caubul,  p.  37. 

258.  Both  almonds  and  pistachio-nuts  are  enumerated  by  Chardin  amongst 
the  productions  of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Persia.  “  II  croit  des 

“  pistaches 
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a  pistaches  4  Casbin  et  aux  environs. .  •  .Ils  ont  de  plus  les  amandes,  les  noi-  BOOK 
“  settes,  &c.  Le  plus  grand  transport  de  fruits  se  fait  de  Yesde.”  T.ii.  p,  21.  c 

259.  This  country  has  since  been  overrun  by  a  different  race  of  people.  “  The 
“  Uzbeks”  says  Elphinstone  “  first  crossed  the  Jaxartes  about  the  beginning  of 
“  the  sixteenth  century,  and  pouring  on  the  possessions  of  the  descendants  of 
“  Tamerlane,”  who  were  themselves  invaders  “  soon  drove  them  from  Bokhaura, 

“  IChoarizm,  and  Ferghauna,  and  spread  terror  and  dismay  to  the  remotest  parts 
“  of  their  extended  empire.  They  now  possess  besides  Bulkh  (Balkh),  the. 

“  kingdoms  of  Khoarizm  (or  Orgunge),  Bokhaura  and  Ferghauna,  and  perhaps 
“  some  other  little  countries  on  this  side  of  Beloot  Taugh.  X  am  told  that  they 
“  are  to  be  found  beyond  Beloot  Taugh,  and  as  far  east  as  Khoten  at  least  ;  but 
“  of  this  I  cannot  speak  with  confidence.  They'belong  to  that  great  division  of. 

“  the  human  race  which  is  known  in  Asia  by  the  name  of  Toork,  and  which, 

“  with  the  Moguls  and  Manshoors,  compose  what  we  call  the  Tartar  nation. 

“  Each  of  these  divisions  has  its  separate  language,  and  that  of  the  Toorks  is 
“  widely  diffused  throughout  the  west  of  Asia.”  Account  of  Caubul,  p.  465. 

260.  The  manners  of  the  present  Uzbek  inhabitants  are  by  no  means  so  rude  as 
what  is  here  described;  yet  Forster  acquaints  us  that  at  Herat,  m  Khorasan, 

“  surtouts  of  sheepskin,  with  the  wool  in  the  inside,  are  seen  hanging  in  every 
“  shop,  and  are  used  by  all  classes  of  people  in  the  winter  season.”  Travels, 

Vol.  ii.  p.  120.  Sheep  or  goats  being  afterwards  spoken  of  by  our  author,  as 
wild  animals  abounding  in  this  part  of  the  country,  he  may  be  understood  to 
mean.their  skins  as  furnishing  clothing  to  the  natives.  See  Chap.  xxv. 


CHAPTER  XXIV,  » 

Of  the  town  of  Scassem,  and  of  the  porcupines  found  there. 

After  a  journey  of  three  days  you  reach  a  town  named  Scassem,m  chap. 
governed  by  a  chief  whose  title  is  equivalent  to  that  of  our  barons  or 
counts;  and  amongst  the  mountains  he  possesses  other  towns  and  strong 
places.  Through  the  midst  of  this  runs  a  river  of  tolerable  size.  Here 
are  found  porcupines,  which  roll  themselves  up  when  the  hunters  set 
their  dogs  at  them,  and  with  great  fury,  shoot  out  the  quills  or  spines 

with 


BOOK  X.  with  which  their  skins  are  furnished;  wounding  both  men  and  dogs. 
chapTxxiv.  The  people  of  this  country  have  their  peculiar  language.  The  herds¬ 
men  who  attend  the  cattle  have  their  habitations  amongst  the  hills,  in 
caverns  they  form  for  themselves;  nor  is  this  a  difficult  operation,  the 
hills  consisting,  not  of  stone,  but  only  of  clay.  Upon  departing  from 
this  place  you  travel  for  three  days  without  seeing  any  kind  of  building, 
or  meeting  with  any  of  the  necessaries  required  by  a  traveller,  except¬ 
ing  water ;  but  for  the  horses  there  is  sufficient  pasture.  You  are  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  carry  with  you  every  article  for  which  there  may  be 
occasion  on  the  road.  Early  on  the  third  day  you  arrive  at  the  province 


NOTES. 

261.  This  name,  which  in  the  Latin  tests  as  well  as  in  that  of  Ramusio  is 
Scassem ,  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes  Echasem,  is  evidently  the  Keshem  of 
D’Anville’s  map  and  the  Kishm-abad  of  Elpliinstone’s,  situated  near  the  Ghori 
river  which  falls  into  the  Oxus,  and  somewhat  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of 
Kabul  or  Caubul.  Ibn  Hauhal,  who  describes  it  immediately  after  speaking-  of 
Taikdn  and  before  he  enters  upon  Badakhshnn,  names  it  Khcsh  and  says  it 
is  “  the  largest  town  in  this  mountainous country.”  J.  R.  Forster  (Voyages  in  the 
North,  p.  125)  supposes  Scdssem  to  be  Al-Shash,  on  the  river  Sirr  or  Jaxartes, 
but  against  all  probability,  considering  its  vast 'distance-  from  the  last  mentioned 
place ;  whilst  Keshem  or  Kishm  is  not  only  in  the  vicinity,  hut  in  the  direct  route 
to  that  which  is  next  described. 

Our  information  respecting  these  regions,  from  the  oriental  geographers,  is 
extremely  meagre,  and'I  am  not  aware  of  their  having  been  visited  by  any 
modern  European  traveller.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Browne  (advantageously  known  to 
.  the  world  by  his  Travels*  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria)  who  was  murdered  in 
Persia  in  the  year  1813,  when  on  his  way  to  explore  the  remains  of  antiquity  in 
Bactriana  and  Sogdiana  and  to.ascertain  the  actual  state  of  these  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces,  is  deeply  to  be  lamented. 

262.  This  place  which  in  Ramusio’s  text  is  Bdlaxiam,  in  the  Latin  Balasda , 

and  in  the  Italian  epitomes  Balassia,  is  unquestionably  Badakhshun  ,  as  the 

name  is  correctly  written  by  Ibn  Haukal  and  other  geographers,  although  often 
pronounced  Balakhshdn.  By  D’Herbelot  its  situation  is  thus  described :  “  Ba- 

dakschian 
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K  dakschian  et  Balakhscbian,  pays  qui  fait  une  partie  de  la  province  de  Thokha-  BOOK  I. 
“  restan,  et  qui  s’etend  vers  la  tete  du  fleuve  Gihon  ou  Oxus,  par  lequel  il  est 
“  bornf;  du  c6te  du  levant  et  du  septentrion.”  In  “  l’Histoire  gdndalogique  des  CHAP'  XXIV 
£i  Tatars,”  we  are  told  that,  “  la  ville  de  Badaghschan  est  situde  dans  la  Notes' 

“  Grande  Bucliarie,  au  pied  de  ces  hautes  montagnes  qui  sdparent  les  estats  du 
“  Grand  Mogol  de  la  Grande  Tartarie  ......  C’est  une  ville  fort  ancienne  et 

“  extremement  fort  par  sa  situation  dans  les  montagnes.”  P.  54.  “  Budukh- 
“  shaun,”  says  Elphinstone,  in  his  Account  of  Caubul,  “  though  an  extensive 
“  country,  seems  to  be  but  one  great  valley  running  up  from  the  province *of 
“  Bulkh  ( Balkh )  to  Beloot  Taugh,  between  the  highlands  connected  with  the 
“  Pamere  and  the  range  of  Hindoo  Koosh.”  P.  628. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Of  the  province  of  Babshan;  of  the  precious  stones  found  there  and 
which  become  the  property  of  the  Icing;  of  the  horses  and  the  falcons  qf 
the  country;  qf  the  salubrious  air  qf  the  mountains;  and  qf  the  dress 
with  which  the  women  adorn  their  persons. 

In  the  province  of  Balashan  the' people  are  Mahometans.  It  is  an  chap.xxv. 
extensive  kingdom,  being  in  length  full  twelve  days  journey,  and  is 
governed  by  princes  in  hereditary  succession,  who  are  all  descended 
from  Alexander,  by  the  daughter  of  Darius,  king  of  the  Persians. 

All  these  have  borne  the  title  of  Zullcarnen,  being  equivalent  to  Alexan¬ 
der.263  In  this  country  are  found  the  precious  stones  called  babss 
rubies,  of  fine  quality  and  great  value.264  They  arg  imbedded  in  the 
high  mountains,  but  are  searched  for  only  in  one,  named  Sildnan .266 
In  this  the  king  causes  mines  to  be  worked,  in  the.same  manner  as  for  , 
gold  or  silver ;  and  through  this  channel  alone  they  are  obtained ;  no 
person  daring,  under  pain  of  death,  to  make  an  excavation  for  the 
purpose,  unless  as  a  special  favour  he  obtains  his  majesty’s  license. 
Occasionally  the  king  gives  them  as  presents  to  strangers  who  pass 
through  his  dominions,  as  they  are  not  procurable  by  purchase  from 
others,  and  cannot  be  exported  without  his  permission.  His  object  in 
S  these 
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BOOK  I-  restrictions  is,  that  the  rubies  of  his  country,,  with  which  he  thinks  his 
chaTxxv  credit  connected,  should  preserve  their  estimation  and  maintain  their 
high  price ;  for  if  they  could  be  dug  for  indiscriminately,  and  every  one 
could  purchase  and  carry  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  so  great  is  their 
abundance  that  they  would  soon  be  of  little  value.266  Some  he  sends 
as  complimentary  gifts  to  other  kings  and  princes ;  some  he  delivers  as 
tribute  (to  his  superior  lord) ;  and  some  also  he  exchanges  for  gold. 
These  he  allows  to  be  exported.  There  are  mountains  likewise  in  which 
are  found  veins  of  that  stone  (lapis  lazuli)  which  yields  the  azure  colour 
•  (ultramarine),267  here  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  mines  of  silver, 
copper,  and  lead  are  likewise  very  productive.  It  is  a  cold  country. 
The  horses  bred  here  are  of  a  superior  quality  and  have  great  speed. 
Their  hoofs  are  so  hard  that  they  do  not  require  shoeing.26'6  The 
natives  are  in  the  practice  of  galloping  them  on  declivities  where  other 
cattle  could  not  or  would  not  venture  to  run.  They  asserted  that  not 
long  since  there  were  still  found  in  this  province  horses  of  the  breed  of 
Alexander’s  celebrated  Bucephalus,  which  were  all  foaled  with  a  parti¬ 
cular  mark  in  the  forehead,  The  whole  of  the  breed  was  in  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  king’s  uncles,  who,  upon  his  refusal  to  yield 
them  to  his  nephew,  was  put  to  death;,  whereupon  his  widow,  exaspe¬ 
rated  at  the  murder,  caused  them  all  to  be  destroyed ;  and  thus  the 
race  was  lost  to  the  world.269  In  the  mountains  there  are  falcons  of 
thespeaies-called  SaAer  (falco  sacer)  which  are  excellent  birds  and  of 
strong  ‘flight;  as  'well  as  of  that  called  lamer  (falco  lanarius).  There 
are  also  goshawks  of  a  perfect  kind  (falco  astur,  or  palumbarius)  and 
sparrow-hawks  (falco  nisus).  The  people  of  the  country  are  expert  at 
the  chase  both  of  beasts  and  birds.  Good  wheat  is  grown  there,  and  a 
species  of  barley  without  the  husk.270  There  is  no  oil  of  olives,  but 
they  express  it  from  certain  nuts  and  from  the  grain  called  sesame™ 
which  resembles  the  seed  of  flax,  excepting  that  it  is  light-coloured ; 
and  the  oil  this  yields  is  better  and  has  more  flavour  than  any  other.272 
&  is  used  by  the  Tartars  and  other  inhabitants  of  these  parts. 

In  this  kingdom  there  are  many  narrow  defiles,  and  strong  situations, 
which  diminish  the  apprehension  of  any  foreign  power  entering  it  with  a 
hostile  intention.  The  men  are  good  archers  and  excellent  sportsmen ; 

generally 
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generally  clothing  themselves  with  the  skins  of  wild  animals;  other  BOOK  I. 
materials  for  the  purpose  being  scarce.  The  mountains  afford  pasture  CHap"xxv 
for  an  innumerable  quantity  of  sheep,  which  ramble  about  in  flocks  of 
four,  five,  and  six  hundred,  all  wild ;  and  although  many  are  taken 
and  killed,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  diminution.273  These 
mountains  are  exceedingly  lofty,  insomuch  that  it  employs  a  man  from 
morning  till  night  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  them.  Between  them  there 
are  wide  plains  clothed  with  grass  and  with  trees,  and  large  streams  of 
the  purest  water  precipitating  themselves  through  the  fissures  of  the 
rocks.  In  these  streams  are  trout  and  many  other  delicate  sorts  of  fish. 

On  the  summits  of  the  mountains  the  air  is  so  pure  and  so  salubrious, 
that  when  those  who  dwell  in  the  towns  and  in  the  plains  and  vallies 
below,  find  themselves  attacked  with  fevers  or  other  inflammatory  com¬ 
plaints,  they  immediately  remove  thither,  and  remaining  for  three  or 
four  days  in  that  situation,  recover  their  health.  Marco  Polo  affirms 
that  he  had  experience  in  his  own  person  of  its  excellent  effects ;  for 
having  been  confined  by  sickness,  in  this  country,  for  nearly  a  year,274 
he  was  advised  to  change  the  air  by  ascending  the  hills;  when  he  pre¬ 
sently  became  convalescent.  STpeculiar  fashion  of  dress  prevails 
amongst  the  women  of  the  superior  class,  who  wear  below  their  wqists, 
in  the  manner  of  drawers,  a  kind  of  garment,  in  the  making  of  which 
they  employ,  according  to  their  means,  an  hundred,  eighty,  or  sixty 
ells  of  fine  cotton  cloth ;  which  they  also  gather  or  plait,  in  order  to 
increase  the  apparent  size  of  their  hips;  those  being  accounted  the 
most  handsome  who  are  the  most  bulky  in  that  part.273 


NOTES. 

S63.  We  are  not  furnished  with  the  requisite  materials  either  for  confirming  or 
contradicting  the  claim  of  these  princes  to  a  descent  so  illustrious,  which  they 
themselves  might  probably  find  it  difficult  to  establish ;  but  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  pretensions  have  been  actually  maintained,  from  an  early 
period,  down  to  the  present  day.  Abu’lfazl,  speaking  of  the  districts  of  Sewad 
and  Bijore,  which  he  describes  as  consisting  of  hills  and  wilds,  and  inhabited  by 
the  tribe  of  Yousef  Zy,  proceeds  to  say :  “  In  the  time  of  Mina  Ulugh  Beg 
S  2  “(1450) 
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“  (1450)  the  tribe  of  Sultan,  who  assert  themselves  to  bo  the  descendants  of  the 
«  daughter  of  Sultan.  Secunder  Zulkernain,  came  fl-om  Cabul,  and  possessed 
'  «  themselves  of  this  country.  They  say  that  Secunder  left  treasure  in  Cabul 
cc  under  the  care  of  some  of  his  relations ;  and  some  of  their  descendants,  who 
“  carry  their  genealogical  table  in  their  hands,  now  dwell  in  the 'mountainous 
«  parts.”  Aym  AJtbari,  Tol.  ii.  p.  190.  This  filiation  is  also  noticed  by  Lieut. 
Macartney,  who  says  in  his  Memoir  :  “  The  king  of  Denvauz  (near  the  sources 
“  of  the  Oxus)  claims  his  descent  from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  pretensions 
“  are  admitted  by  all  his  neighbours.”  Account  of  Caubul,  App.  p.  628.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  the  list  of  Aslikanian  kings,  who  became  possessed  of  the 
throne  of  Persia  after  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander,  and  who  boasted 
themselves  descended  from  the  daughter  of  Darius,  we  find  the  name  of  Balasch 
frequently  occurring;  and  one  of  them  is  named  Balaschan  the  son  of  Balasch. 
See  Hist.  gun.  des  Huns,  Liv.  vii.  p.  399.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe 
that  the  word  sul'-kamein  signifies  “having  horns,”  and  that  it  was  given  by 
the  orientals  to  Alexander,  whom  they  name  Sekundcr,  from  the  appearance  of 
his  head  on  the  Greek  coins,  which  long  circulated,  and  were  afterwards  imi¬ 
tated,  in  Persia. 

264.  In  the  Latin  version  of  our  author  it  is  said  expressly  that  these  stones 
have  their  name  from  the  country  of  which  we  are  speaking :  “  Producit  hme 
“  eadem  provincia  lapides  prctiosoB  atque  magni  valoris,  qui  a  nomine  regionis 
“  balasci  vocantur.”  Every  writer  who  has  treated  of  it,  mentions  its  two  pro¬ 
ductions,  the  baiass  ruby  (classed  by  the  orientals  as  a  species  of  Hyacinth)  and 
the  bpis  lazuli.  “  Badakhshan  ”  says  Ibn  Haukal  “  produces  the  ruby  (laid 
“  Jj>1)  and  lapis  lazuli  Qajaward  Ojy=J).  The  mines  are  in  the  mountains.” 
P.  225.  “  C’est  dans  ses  montagnes  ”  says  D’Herbelot  “  que  se  trouve  la  mine 
“  des  rubis  que  les  orientaux  appellent  Badakhscliiani  et  Balakhachiani,  et  que 
“nous  nommons  rubis  balays.”  “Nomen  ejus  ”  says  Scbaldus  Ravins  “  est 
“  balaclisch  (balalhsh)  diciturque  a  Tcifaschio  adduci  ex  Balaclischane, 

•  “  quam  regionem  Barbari  Badaclischan  vocent :  cstque  secundum  euin,  pars 
“  terra  Turcarum  qute  ad  Tartariam  vergit.  Eandum  origmem  designat  Paulns 
“  Venetus.”  Specimen  Arabicum,  p,  101.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  term 
“  Barbari  ”  is  a  translation  of  aajam  by  which  the  Arabians  mean  to  de¬ 
note,  especially,  their  Persian  neighbours  :  but  the  latter  ought  best  to  know 
hfiv  the  name  should  be  pronounced.  “  The  part  of  Beloot  Taugh  within 
“  Budukhshaun”  says  Blphinstone  “  produces  iron,  salt,  and  sulphur,  as  well 
“  as  abundance  of  lapis  lazuli;  but  the  celebrated  mines  of  rubies,  which  occa- 
“  sion  Budukhshaun  to  be  so  often  alluded  to  by  the  Persian  poets,  are  situated 
«  in  the  lower  hills  near  the  Oxus.  They  are  not  now  wrought.”  P.  629, 
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§65.  It  may  be  thought  a  vain  attempt  to  find  corresponding  authority  for  the  BOOK  I. 
name  of  the  particular  mountain  from  whence  these  stones  were  procured;  but 
one  which  strongly  resembles  that  of  Sikinan  presents  itself  as  belonging  to  a 
district  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  “  The  Notes" 

“  river  Jihun  (or  Oxus)”  says  Ibn  Haukal  “  rises  within  the  territories  of 
“  Badakhshan  and  receives  the  waters  of  many  other  streams ....  The  Wekh- 
“  shah  comes  out  of  Turkestan  into  the  land  of  Wekhsh,  near  a  mountain  where 
“  there  is  a  bridge  between  Khotlan  and  the  borders  of  Weish-ldrd  (the  Vash- 
“  gherd  of  D’Anville) ....  Near  Wekhsh  there  are  some  districts  (of  Mawar- 
“  alnabr,)  such  as  Dekhan  and  Sekineh  %  these  two  belong  to  the  infidels . . 

“  .  .There  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  Wekhshub."  P.  239.  By  “  infidels  ” 
are  probably  here  meant  the  race  of  people  named  Kafirs,  whose  country  and 
peculiarities  are  described  in  the  Appendix  to  Elphinstone’s  Account  of  Caubul, 
under  the  head  of  Caufiristaun,  p.  617;  and  whom  some  suppose  to  be  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  Greeks  of  Bactriana. 


266.  Tavernier  informs  us  that  the  king  of  Pegu,  in  like  manner,  monopolised 
•all  the  perfect  rubies  of  his  dominions,  and  would  not  suffer  any  of  them  to  be 
exported  by  his  subjects. 

267.  Speaking  of  Badakhsham ,  Abulfeda  says  :  “  Inde  effertur  ol  lazurd  et  ol 
“  bellaur,  seu  lapis  lazuli  et  berylliis.”  Geogr.  p.  352.  See  also  a  passage  to  the 
same  effect,  from  Ibn  Haukal,  in  Note  26#.  “  In  questa  citta  ”  says  Barthema, 
“  speaking  of  Shiraz  “si  trova  gran  quantita  di  gioie,  cioc  turchine,  e  balassi 
«  infiniti,  Vero  c  che  quivi  non  nascono,  ma  vengono  da  una  citta  chiamata 
«  Balasan ;  et  in  detta  cittA  ■  si  trova  grandissima  copia  di  aszuro  ollra  marine, 
«  e  tuttia,  e  muschio  assai.”  Ramusio,  Vol.  i.  fol.  156-2. 

268.  Elphinstone  observes  that  “  by  far  the  best  breeding  country  (for  horses) 

“  in  the  Caubul  dominions  is  Bulkh  ( Balkh ),  and  it  is  from  that  province  (bor- 
«  dering  on  Badakhshan)  and  the  Toorkmun  country  lower  down  the  Oxus,:  that 
“  the  bulk  of  those  exported  are  brought.”  P.  296.  The  practice  of  shoeing 
horses  seems  to  be  unnecessary  where  the  country  is  not  stony  nor  particularly 
hard.  In  Sumatra  they  are  never  shodden,  nor  in  Java,  excepting  in  some  instan¬ 
ces  for  the  paved  streets  of  Batavia.  . 

269.  Although  this  account  of  the  fete  of  the  posterity  of  Bucephalus,  may 
have  been  an  idle  tale  with  which  our  author  was  amused  by  the  natives,  it  shews 
the  strong  impression  made  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  in  the  countries 
adjoining  to,  or  constituting  a  part  of  Bactriana. 
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I.  270.  The  barley  here  described  is  the  kind  known  by  the  appellations  of 
“  hordeum  nudum,”  “  hordeum  glabrum,”  and  “  hordeum  vulgare  seminibus 
W'  “  decorticatis.”  Our  author’s  expression  of  “  senza  scorza  ”  is  exactly  therefore 
the  specific  name  given  to  it  by  Linnseus. 

271.  In  India,  oil  is  chiefly  procured  from  this  grain,  tlio  sesamum  orientate. 
Both  walnuts  and  hazel  nuts,  from  which  oil  may  be  extracted,  are  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Persia. 

272.  It  is  said  that  in  some  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  the  olive  oil 
which  we  prize  when  fresh  and  free  from  taste,  is  considered  by  the  inhabitants 
as  insipid  in  that  state,  and  wanting  the  high  flavour  that  recommends  to  their 
palates  what  we  term  rancid  oil. 

273.  “Les  provinces  de  Perse  les  plus  abondantes  en  betaii,”  says  Chardin, 
“  sont  la  Bactriane,  &c.  J’yai  vit  des  troupeaux  de  raoutons  cjui  couvroient 
“  quatre  a  cinq  lieues  de  pais.”  T.  ii.  p.  29.  4to. 

274.  The  residence  in  Badahhslum  to  which  our  author  hero  adverts,  must  have 
taken  place  at  the  period  when  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  by  the  emperor  Rublai 
to  the  province  of  Khorasan  or  of  Khorasmia,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  chapter,  and  in  Note  45. 

275.  In  the  Berlin  manuscript  the  words  are :  “  Unaquseque  enim  in  suis  femo- 
“  ralibus  habet  panni  brachia  lxxx  vel  lx,  &c.”  This  was  undoubtedly  a  most 
extravagant  fashion,  and  might  appear  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  hoop-dresses  worn  by  our  own  females  of  rank;  by 
means  of  which  ingenious  contrivance,  their  lower  garments  are  so  extended  as 
to  form  a  front  of  several  feet,  but  without  a  proportionate  accession  of  depth ; 
in  which  respect  the  dress  of  the  Badalchshan  ladies  must  be  considered  as  the  less 
monstrous  of  the  two.  The  writer  of  this  is  old  enough  to  recollect  having  seen 
the  representatives  of  the  two  Persian  wives  of  Alexander  (Statira,  from  istara  a 
star,  and  Roxana,  from  roshana  splendour)  who  were  probably  natives  of  this 
eastern  province,  “strutting  their  hour  upon  the  stage,”  in  hoops  of  the  most 
ample  dimensions.  In  describing  the  dress  worn  by  the  Belooche  women,  Pot- 
tinger  says;  “Their  trowsers  are  preposterously  wide,  and  made  of  silk,  ora 
“  fabrication  of  that  and  cotton  mixed.”  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde, 
p.  65.. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Of  the  province  qf  Bascid  lying  south  of  the  former  ;  of  the  golden  orna¬ 
ments  worn  ly  the  inhabitants,  in  their  ears  ;  and  qf  their  manners . 

Leaving  Balashan  and  travelling  in  a  southerly  direction  for  ten  BOOK  I. 
days,  you  reach  the  province  of  Bascid, 276  the  people  of  which  have  a  chaJT^xvi 
peculiar  language.  They  worship  idols ;  are  of  a  dark  complexion ; 
and  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  magic,  a  study  to  which  they  continually 
apply  themselves.  They  wear  in  their  ears  pendent  rings  of  gold  and 
silver,  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.277  The  climate  of  the 
province  is  in  some  parts  extremely  hot.278  The  food  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  meat  and  rice.279 


NOTES. 

276.  from  the  southerly  or  rather,  south-easterly  situation  of  this  place  with 
respect  to  the  province  of  Badakhskan,  its  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles, 
and  other  circumstances,  I  should  infer  that  by  Bascia  (in  the  epitomes.  Bassia) 
is  meant  Paishore  or  Peshawer,  a  city  not  far  from  the  principal  confluence  of  the 
rivers  that  form  the  Sind  or  Indus.  It  is  described  by  Forster  as  large  and  popu¬ 
lous,  and  in  consequence  of  its  well  chosen  position,  an  important  mart,  the 
residence  of  wealthy  merchants.  He  says,  indeed,  that  it  was  founded  by  Akbar, 
whose  reign  began  in  1556 ;  but  although  that  enlightened  monarch  might  have 
improved  Paishore ,  and  did  actually  found  Attok,  lower  down  on  the  river,  there 
is  evidence  in  his  own  Institutes  that  the  former  was  in  existence  before  his  time. 
It  is  there  said  :  “  Belcram,  commonly  called  Paishore,  enjoys  a  delightful  spring- 
“  season.  Here  is  a  temple  called  Gorekehtery,  a  place  of  religious  resort,  par- 
“  ticularly  for  joagies.”  Ayin  Akbari,  Vol.  ii.  p.  205.  This  is  not  the  description 
of  a  city  of  recent  date ;  nor  if  built  by  bis  master,  would  Abu’lfazl  have  men¬ 
tioned  it  in  such  slight  terms.  It  is  probable,  upon  the  whole,  that  Forster 
applied  to  Paishore  what  he  had  been  told  of  Ailoh.  • 

In  the  very  curious  narrative  of  the  travels  of  Benedict  Goez,  a  Portuguese 
Jesuit,  who,  in  the  year  1603,  pursued  from  this  point  nearly  the  route  described 
by  our  author,  and  strongly  corroborates  his  account,  we  find  him  making  a  halt 

of 
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BOOK  r.  of  twenty  days  at  Passaiir,  in  order  to  prepare  for  liis  further  journey  through 

-  Kabul,  Talkan,  and  Badahhshan,  to  Kashgar  and  China.  The  circumstances  of 

CHAP.  XXVI.  tliia  journey  are  preserved  in  the  Memoirs  of  P.  Matth.  Ricci,  published,  in 
Notes-  Latin,  by  Nicolas  Trigault,  in  1615,  by  the  title  of  “  De  Christiana  Expeditione 
«  apud  Sinas.”  The  copies  of  this  work  in  my  possession  are ;  a  French  trans¬ 
lation  printed  at  Lisle,  in  1617,  a  Spanish  at  Seville,  in  1621,  and  an  Italian  at 
Naples,  in  1633. 

It  is  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  observe,  that  a  friend  for  whoso  opinion  I 
have  the  greatest  deference,  thinks  it  more  likely  that  Bascia  should  be  intended 
for  Bijore  fthe  Bazira  of  Alexander’s  historians),  situated  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Paishore,  between  Kabul  and  Kashmir,  and  formerly  a  place  of  greater 
extent  and  importance  than  it  has  been  in  modern  times.  For  information  res¬ 
pecting  this  place,  see  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindoostan  (ed.  1793)  p.  157—162. 
The  name  of  this  is  by  Elphinstone  written  Bajour. 

277.  It  is  evident  that  the  people  here  described,  if  not  actually  Indians,  are 
nearly  allied  to  them.  “  The  houses,  food,  and  habits  of  life  of  the  tribes  of. 
“  Peshawer,”  says  Elphinstone,  “  resemble  those  of  the  Eusofzyes.  The  dress 
“  has  also  some  resemblance,  being  a  mixture  of  that  of  the  Indians  with  that  of 
“  the  Afghanns.”  P.  359. 

278.  “  The  heat  of  Peshour ”  says  Forster  “  seemed  to  me  more  intense  than 

“  that  of  any  other  country  I  have  visited  in  the  upper  parts  of  India - The 

“  atmosphere  in  the  summer  solstice  becomes  almost  inflammable.”  Vol,  ii,  p. 
50.  “  Peshawer”  says  Elphinstone  “  is  situated  in  a  low  plain,  surrounded 
<£  on  all  sides  except  the  east,  with  hills.  The  air  is  consequently  much  confined, 

-  “  and  the  heat  greatly  increased..  In  the  summer  of  1809  ....  the  thermometer 

“  was'for  several  days  at  112  and  113°,  in  a  largo  tent  artificially  cooled.”  P.132. 

279.  “  The  markets”  Forster  adds  -■  are  abundantly  supplied  with  provi- 
“  sions  of  an  excellent  kind,  particularly  the  mutton,  which  is  the  flesh  of  the 
«  large-tailed  sheep.”  P.  50. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Of  the  province  of  Kesmur  situated  towards  the  south-east;  qf  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  are  shilled  in  magic;  of  their  communication  with  the  Indian 
sea;  and  of  a  class  of  hermits,  their  mode  of  life,  and  extraordinary 
abstinence. 

Kesmur  is  a  province  distant  from  Bascid  seven  days  journey.280  Its  BOOK  j. 
inhabitants  also  have  their  proper  language.281  They  are  adepts  beyond  0HA^VIIi 
all  others  in  the  art  of  magic;  insomuch  that  they  can  compel  their 
idols,  although  by  nature  dumb  and  deaf,  to  speak;  they  can  likewise 
obscure  the  day,  and  perform  many  other  miracles.232  They  are  pre¬ 
eminent  amongst  the  idolatrous  nations,  and  from  them  the  idols 
(worshipped  in  other  parts)  proceed.283  From  this  country  there  is  a 
communication  (by  water)  with  the  Indian  Sea.284  The  natives  are  of 
a  dark  complexion,  but  byno  means  black;  and  the  women,  although 
dark,  are  very  comely.285  Their  food  is  flesh,  with  rice  and  other 
grains;  yet  they  are  in  general  of  a  Spare  habit.  The  climates  is 
moderately  warm.286  In  this  province,  besides  the  capital,  there  are 
many  other  towns  and  strong  places.  There  are  also  woods,  desert 
tracts,  and  difficult  passes  (in  the  mountains),  which  give  security  to  the 
inhabitants  against  invasion.287  Their  king  is  not  tributary  to  any 
power.  They  have  amongst  them  a  particular  class  of  devotees,  who 
live  in  communities,  observe  strict  abstinence  in  regard  to  eating, 
drinking,  and  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  refrain  from  every  kind 
of  sensual  indulgence,  in  order  that  they  may  not  give  offence  to  the 
idols  whom  they  worship.  These  persons  live  to  a  considerable  age. 

They  have  several  monasteries  in  which  certain  superiors  exercise  the 
functions  of  our  abbots,  and  by  the  mass  of  the  people  they  are  held  in 
great  reverence.288  The  natives  of  this  country  do  not  deprive  any 
creature  of  life,  nor  shed  blood,  and  if  they  are  inclined  to  eat  flesh- 
meat,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Mahometans  who  reside  amongst  them 
should  slay  the  animal.289  The  article  of  coral  carried  thither  from 
Europe  is  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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BOOK  L  If  I  were  to  proceed  in  the  same  direction  it  would  lead  me  to  India ; 
chapxxvii  I  have  judged  it  proper  to  reserve  the  description  of  that  country 
for  a  third  book;  and  shall  therefore  return  to  Balashan,  intending  to 
pursue  from  thence  the  straight  road  to  Kataia,  and  to  describe,  as  has 
been  done  from  the  commencement  of  the  work,  not  only  the  countries 
through  which  the  route  immediately  lies,  but  also  those  in  its  vicinity, 
to  the  right  and  left.280 


NOTES. 

£80.  Jlesmur  or  Chesmur  (Chesimur  in  the  Latin  versions  and  Cassimur  in  the 
Italian  epitomes)  is  undoubtedly  intended  for  Kashmir  .  Tile  distance, 
indeed,  from  Paishare  on  Peshaieer,  as  it  cannot  be  less  than  two  hundred  miles, 
and  in  a  mountainous  country,  should  be  more  than  seven  days  journey ;  hut  we 
must  not  look  for  strict  accuracy  in  this  respect ;  and  our  own  maps  differ  consi¬ 
derably  hi  the  relative  position  of  the  two  places. 

For  circumstantial  accounts  of  this  interesting  country,  the  reader  may  consult 
the  Ayin  Akbari,  Bernier’s  and  Forster’s  travels,  Rennell’s  Memoir  of  a  Map  of 
Hindoostan,  and  Elpbinstone’s  Account  of  Caubul-  In  the  age  in  which  our 
author  wrote,  its  population  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  Hindu;  as  in  more 
ancient  times  it  was  esteemed  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  that  religion  and  of 
Sanskrit  literature.  The  wealth  derived  from  its  celebrated  manufacture,  and 
-its, idolatrous  sanctity,  tempted  the  avarice  and  roused  the  fanatic  zeal  of  the 
Mahometans,  by  whom  it  was  invaded'  at  an  early  period  ;  but  as  it  did  not  fall 
under  the  dominion  of  Jengix-kHan  or  his  immediate  successors,  it  is  here  spoken 
of  Se  an  independent  kingdom.  It  was,  however,  brought  under  subjection  to 
the  Moghuls  of  Hindustan,  by  Akbar,  in  the  year  1595,  and  became  the  favourite 
summer  residence  of  that  family.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  Kashmir  was 
seized  by  the  rude  hand  of  the  Afghdns ,  who,  as  Forster  observes,  “  possessing 
“  neither  the  genius  nor  liberality  of  the  Moghuls,  have  suffered  its  elegant  strnc- 
“  tures  to  crumble  into  ruins.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  14. 

281.  “  The  language  of  Kashmire'1  says  Forster  “  evidently  springs  from  the 

“Sanskrit  stock,  and  resembles  in-sound  that  of  the  Mahrattas.”  P.22.  “  The 
“  Gashmerians”  says  Elphinstone  “  are  a  distinct  nation  of  the  Hindoo  stock, 
“  and  differ  in  language  and  manners  from  all  their  neighbours.”  P.506.  . 

282.  The  ar.ts  of  necromancy  and  magic  have  prevailed  amongst  all  nations  ot 
the  world,  afra  certain  stage  of  civilization,  or  rather  of  barbarism.  In  the  East 

they 
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they  seem  to  have  taken  deeper  root,  and  to  have  flourished  longer  tjraa  in  Eu-  BOOK  I. 
rope,  where  they  disappeared  before  the  enlightened  doctrines  of  Christianity  " — : 
and  the  progress  of  rational  knowledge  and  experimental  science.  The  precepts  CHAP,XXVI1, 
of  the  kordn  although  strongly  directed  against  every  species  of  divination,  have  Note!' 
not  had  the  effect  of  banishing  the  practice,  and  astrologers  are  publicly  coun¬ 
tenanced  in  Mahometan  countries,  and  consulted  upon  all  undertakings.  Our 
author  seems  to  ascribe  these  arts  in  a  particular  manner,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
the  Indians ;  and  Abu’lfazil  also,  speaking  of  the  people  of  Kashmir,  says : 

“  They  are  predictors  and  astrologers  like  the  Hindoos.”  In  Durie’s  very 
amusing  narrative  of  his  adventures  in  the  Afgkdn  country,  we  find  the  following 
passage :  “  The  fekeers  of  Hindostan,  who  go  to  their  countries,  do  not  foil  in 
“  their  endeavours  to  make  them  (the  Afghans)  believe  false  and  incredible  repre- 
“  sentations,  and  they  are  weak  enough  to  give  a  good  deal  of  credit  to  them. 

“  They  hold  the  people  of  Bengal  as  perfect  magicians,  and  the  Europeans  (whom 
“  they  reckon  as  wise,  intelligent,  and  equitable)  as  perfect  chemists,  well  versed 
“  in  the  art  of  making  gold.”  Account.ojf  Caubul,  Appendix,  p.  614. 

283.  This  is  consistent  with  what  we  are  told  in  the  Ayin  Akbari ;  that  “  the 
“  Hindoos  regard  all  Cashmeer  as  holy  land,  where  forty-five  places  are  dedi- 
<*  cated  to  Mdhadeo,  sixty-four  to  Bishen,  three  to  Brahma,  and  twenty-two  to 
“  Durga  (the  goddess  of  mountains).”  Vol,  ii.  p.  156.  It  is  therefore  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  brahmans  of  this  remote  and  sacred  copntry  may  havg 
supplied  southern  India  with  many  of  those  images  of  their  deities,,  in.  stone  and 

copper,  with  which  the  temples  abound :  for  idols  of  home  manufacture,  we  may  * 

presume,  have  less  honour  in  their  own  country,  than  those  imported  from  distant 
places  of  holy  repute. 

284.  “  Most  of  the  trade  of  the  country  ”  says  the  Ayin  Akbari  “  is  carried  on 
«  by  water.”  The  river  Jeilmn  oc  £ehtti,  which  flows  through  the  valley  of 
Kashmir,  and  is  there  navigable,  fells  into  the  Indus,  after  uniting  ijs  wafers 
with  those  of  the  Chenab  and  the  Ram,  not  far  from  the  city  of 

its  course,  after  leaving  that  valley,  is  through  a  mountainous  country, navi¬ 
gation  must  be  interrupted  in  some  places. 

285.  If  the  population  of  Kashmir  was  at  that  time  Hindu,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose,  although  it  had  been  occasionally  subdued  by  Mahometans,  it 
may  be  thought  difficult  to  reconcile  to  the  eustomg  of  those  people,  what  is  here 
said  of  their  food  consisting  in  part  of  flesh;  but.in  fact  the  Hindu  castes  are  not 
practically  so  strict  in  regard  to  meats,  as  the  precepts  of  their  religion  would 
lead  us  to  believe.  Add  to  this)  that  the-Kashmirians  being  noted  at  all  periods, 
for  their  light  and  dissolute  character,  it  is  not  among  them  (however  holy  their 

T  2  land) 
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BOOK  I.  land)  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  strict  observance  of  the  vedas.  Forster  may  per- 

-  haps  he  thought  to  rate  their  morality  too  low,  when  he  says  :  “  A  Kashmirian 

C&AP.xXVlI.  a  mus-t  jiave  begn  gr;evoUsly  embarrassed  to  justify  his  conduct,  when  he  ascribed 
Notes.  c(  tQ  any  principie  of  religion  ;  for  he  is  a  Hindoo,  a  Mahometan,  and  would 
«  become  a  Christian  if  a  priest  were  at  hand,  according  to  the  fashion  or  interest 
“  of  the  day.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  15. 

“  Many  bramins  of  Bengal,  Hindostan,  and  Cashmire  ”  says  Colonel  Wilks 
“  eat  the  flesh  of  fawn,  mutton,  and  whatever  is  slain  in  sacrifice.”  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  South  of  India,  p.  505.  £‘  The  Hindoos  here,”  says  Pottinger, 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kdut  in  Betoochistan ,  “  are  by  no  means  strict  in 
“  their  observance  of  the  brabminical  laws,  and  I  was  astonished  to  find,  that 
“  both  the  brahmins  and  their  disciples  eat  every  kind  of  flesh-meat  except  beef, 
<r  even  though  killed  by  a  moosulman.”  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde,  p.  78. 

286.  The  temperateness  of  its  climate  has  always  been  a  subject  of  panegyric, 
and  was  the-occasion  of  its  being  the  summer  residence  of  the  Moghul  emperors 
of  Hindustan.  “  The  whole  of  this  soobah  ”  says  the  Ayin  Akbari  “  represents 
Cc  a  garden  in  perpetual  spring.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

287.  The  valley  of  Kashmir,  imbosomed  within  the  Hindu-lcoh  or  Indian 
Caucasus,  is  nearly  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  is  consequently  difficult 
of  access,  to  an  army ;  but  yet  from  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  natives,  it 
has  been  exposed  to  frequent  invasions.  “  The  fortifications  with  which  nature 
“  has  furnished  it  ”  Abu’lfazl  adds  “  are  of  an  astonishing  height.” 

288.  These  monks  appear  to  resemble  the  tcdapoins  of  Ava  and  Siam,  and 
gylongs  of  Tibet,  who  reside  in  communities,  under  the  discipline  of  a  superior, 
termed  a  rankrarn  the  former  countries,  and  a  lama  in  the  latter.  Like  them 
also  they  were  evidently  buddhists;  and  although  that  proscribed  sect  may  have 
since  disappeared  from  Kashmir,  as  from  most  of  the  other  provinces  of  Hindus¬ 
tan,  Abu’lfazl,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century,  notices  some  remains  of 
them  in  his  days.  “  The  third  time”  he  says  “that  the  author  followed  the 
“  imperial  stirrup  to  the  delightful  territory  of  Kashmir,  he  met  with  some  old 
“  men  of  this  religion.”  Vol.  iii,  p.  158.  In  another  place  he.tells  us  that  « the 
“  most  respectable  people  of  this  country  are  the  rishis,  who  although  they  do  not 
“  suffer  themselves  to  be  fettered  with  traditions  (stories  of  the  puranas )  are  doubt- 
“  less  true  worshippers  of  God.  They  revile  not  any  other  sect,  and  ask  nothing 
“  of  any  one  j  they  plant  the  roads  with  fruit  trees  to  furnish  the  traveller  with 
“  refreshment ;  they  abstain  from  flesh ;  and  have  no  intercourse  with  the  other 
“  sex.  There  are  near  two  thousand  of  this  sect  in  Kashmir.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  155. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  although  he  speaks  of  “many  ancient 

“  idolatrous 
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CHAPTER  XXYIII. 

Of  the  province  ofVokhan;  of  an  ascent  for  three  days,  leading  to  the 
summit  of  a  high  mountain;  of  a  peculiar  breed  qf  sheep  found  there  ; 
of  the  effect  of  the  great  elevation  upon  fires ;  and  of  the  savage  life  qf 
the  inhabitants. 

Leaving  the  province  of  Balashan  and  travelling  in  a :  direction  CHAP.xxvm, 
between  north-east  and  east,  you  pass  many  castles  and  habitations  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  belonging  to  the  brother  of  the  king  of  that 
place,  and  after  three  days  journey  reach  a  province  named  Vokan  ; 
which  itself  extends  in  length  and  width  to  the  distance  of  three  days 
journey.291  The  people  are  Mahometans,  have  a  distinct  language,  are 

civilised 
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BOOK  L  civilised  in  their  manners,  and  accounted  valiant  in  war.  Their  chief 
CKAPXXWir.  holds  his  territory  as  a  fief  dependent  upon  Balashan.  They  practise 
various  modes  of  taking  wild  animals.  Upon  leaving  this  country  and 
proceeding  for  three  days,  still  in  an  east-north-east  course,  ascending 
mountain  after  mountain,  you  at  length  arrive  at  a  point  of  the  road, 
Where  you,  might  suppose  the  surrounding  summits  to  be  the  highest 
land  in  the  world.  Here  between  two  ranges,  you  perceive  a  large 
lake,  from  which  lows  a  handsome  river  that  pursues  its  course  along 
an  extensive  plain,  covered  with  the  richest  verdure.  Such  indeed  is 
its  quality  that  the  leanest  cattle  turned  upon  it  would  become  fat  in 
the  course  of  ten  days.  In  this  plain  there  are  wild  animals  in  great 
numbers,  particularly  sheep  of  a  large  size,  having  horns  three,  four, 
and  even  six  palms  ip  length.  Of  these  the  shepherds  form  ladles  and 
vessels  for  holding  their  victuals ;  and  with  the  same  materials  they 
oonstruct  fences  for  enclosing  their  cattle  and  securing  them  against  the 
wolves,  with  which,  they  say,  the  country  is  infested,  and  which  like¬ 
wise  destroy  many  of  these  wild  sheep  or  goats.292  Their  horns  and 
bones  being  found  in  large  quantities,  heaps  are  made  of  them  at  the 
sides  of  the  road,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  travellers  at  the  season 
when  it  is  oovered  with  snow.  For  twelve  days  the  course  is  along  this 
elevated  plain,  which  is  named  JPamer;293  and  as  during  all  that  time 
you  do  not  meet  with  any  habitations,  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision 
at  the  outset  accordingly.  So  great  is  the  height  of  the  mountains  that 
no  birds  are  to  be  seen  neat  their  summits;  and  however  extraordinary 
it  may  be  thought,  it  was  affirmed,  that  from  the  keenness  of  the  air, 
fires  when  lighted  do  not  give  the  same  heat  as  in  lower  situations,  nor 
prqduce  the  same  effect  in  dressing  victuals.294 

After  having  performed  this  journey  of  twelve  days,  you  have  still 
forty  daj's  to  travel  in  the  same  direction,  over  mountains  and  through 
valMes,  in  perpetual  succession,  passing  many  rivers  and  desert  tracts, 
without  seeing  any  habitation  or  the  appearance  of  verdure.  Every 
article  Qf  provision  must  therefore  be  carried  along  with  you.  This 
region  is  called  JBelom.'2^  Even  amidst  the  highest  of  these  mountains 
there  live  a  tribe  of  savage,  ill-disposed,  and  idolatrous  people,  who 
subsist  upon  the  animals  they  can  destroy,  and  clothe  themselves  with 
the  skins. 
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NOTES. 

291.  After  having  traced  our  author’s  line  of  description  through  countries  BOOK  I. 
where  the  writings  of  other  travellers  enabled  us  to  recognize  his  steps,  if  we  CHAP^vn[ 
should  now  find  ourselves  in  a  region  of  greater  uncertainty,  the  change  fs  not 

to  he  attributed  so  much  to  any  additional  obscurity  on  his  part,  atfto  the  want  °te'' 
of  corresponding  information  on  ours ;  this  tract  being  very  imperfectly  known  to 
us.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  name  and  situation  of  Vokhan  (the  orthogra¬ 
phy  of  which  differs  little  in  the  several  versions)  we  aire  not  entirely  without 
lights  both  ancient  and  modern.  It  is  identified  in  the  first  instance  by  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  place  named  Weishgerd  or  Weishkird,  concerning  which  Ibn  Hau- 
kal  says:  “  the  river  Wekhshab  comes  out  of  Turkestan,  into  the  land  of  ffbjtAsft, 

“  near  a  mountain  where  there  is  a  bridge  between  Khotlan  and  the  borders  of 
“  Weishkird.  From  that  it  runs  towards  Ballch,  and  falls  into  the  Jilioon  at 
“  Termed .”  p.  239.  In  the  following  passage  from  the  work  of  Edrisi  we  find 
the  Vokhan  of  our  text  brought  into  contact  with  the  places  here  mentioned  : 

“  De  regionibus  finitimis  Vachas  ( Wekhsh  or  Wakhsh  )  et  Gil  J-s-  sunt 
“  Vachan ( Vokhan et  Sacqita (SakilahtoJU)  in  terra  Tore.  Infer  Vachan  et 
“  Tobbat  intercedit  iter  octodecim  dierum.  In  Vachan  extant  fodines  argenti.” 
p.  141.  Weishgerd  here  appears  to  be  the  country,  intermediate  between 
Badakhshan  and  Vokhan,  which- oar  author  fells  us  Was  governed  by  a  brother  of  0 

the  king  of  the  former. 

What  Edrisi  states  respecting  this  valley,  as  well  as  our  author’s  account  of  it, 
are  fully  justified  by  the  memoir  explaining  the  map  prefixed  to  the  account  of 
Caubul,  where  Lieut.  Macartney,  speaking  of  the  river  Ammu  or  Oxus,  says: 

“  This  river. ..  .has  its  source  from  the  high  lands  olPamer.  It  issues  from  a 
“  narrow  valley,  two  or  three  hundred  yards  broad,  in  Wukhari,  the  southern 
“  boundary  of  Pamer.  This  valley  is  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  high  snbwy 
“  mountain  called  Pooshlikhur,  to  the  south,  east  and  west;  The  stream  is  seen 
“  coming  from  under  the  ice.”  Appendix,  p.  645.  The  mere  verification  of 
the  name  and  position  of  a  district  so  secluded,  must  be  allowed  to  furnish  an 
unexceptionable  test  of  the  genuineness  of  our  traveller’s  relation. 

292.  From  the  length  of  the  horns  of  these  animals  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
were  applied,  we  might  suppose  them  to-be  a  species  of  ibex  or  mountain  goat; 
and  although  called  monloni  in  the  first  instance,  they  are  afterwards  spoken  of  as 
becchi  or  boacs.  In  Elphinstone’s  Acconnt  of  Caubul,  (his  conjecture  is  justified, 
where  he  says  :  “  Goats  are  common  in  all  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  conn- 
“  try,  and  are  by  no  means  scarce  in  the  plains.  Some  breeds  have  remarkably 
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BOOK  I.  K  long  and  curiously  twisted  liorns.”  P.  144.  J .  Eh.  F orster  observes  that  these 
CHAPJCXVIII  animals  are  termed  Moujlons  and  Muffioni,  by  the  French  and  Italian  writers. 

Note!'  293.  We  find  the  elevated  plain  of  Pamer,  Pamire,  or  Pamir,  in  all  the  maps 
of  Persia  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  In  that  which  accompanies  Mac¬ 
donald  Kinneir’s  Geogr.  Memoir,  it  occupies  a  place  corresponding  to  the  bear¬ 
ings  we  should  infer  from  our  author’s  description.  “  Though  the  Pamer  ridge” 
says  Lieut.  Macartney  “  is  inferior  in  height  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh  ridge,  the  land 
“  on  which  it  runs,  appears  to  me  much  higher,  for  in  travelling  to  the  north 
"  from  the  latter,  the  ascent  appears  to  be  very  considerable,  and  as  a  proof  of 
H  it,  all  the  rivers  which  have  their  source  in  tins  ridge,  have  a  southerly  course 
u  till  they  meet  the  high  land  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  after  which  they  run  west  and 
“  west-north-west  after  joining  the  Oxus.”  Account  of  Caubul,  p.  038.  “  The 

“  Budukshan  ridge”  adds  the  same  intelligent  officer  “  runs  from  north-north- 
“  east  to  south-south-west,  between  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  Pamer  ridges.”  “  The 
“  Budukshan  ridge  appears,  from  all  accounts,  to  be  a  very  considerable  one, 
“  and  covered  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  snow.  The  hill  of  Pooshti- 
“  khur  is  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  through.”  “  The  whole  of  the  country 
“  between  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  Pamer  ridges,  appears  to  be  groupes  of  hills.” 
“  The  hills  are  well  wooded,  and  the  low  ones  along  their  base  are  well  stocked 
“  with  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds.”  P.  639. 

294.  Birds,  as  well  as  all  other  animals,  in  their  natural  state,  frequent  those 
parts  where  they  can  most  readily  procure  their  food ;  and  this  not  being  furnished 
to  them  in  very  elevated  regions,  they  are  in  such  situations  proportionably  rare. 
With  respect  to  the  action  of  fire,  every  person’s  experience  shews,  that  in  places 
exposed  to  excessive  cold,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fuel  is  required,  to  produce 
the  same  effect  as  a  small  quantity  where  the  temperature  is  moderate.  De  Luc 
observes  that  on  high  mountains  fire  burns  more  sluggishly,  and  its  effects  are  less 
powerful,  than  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  Recherches  sur  les  Modifications  de 
l’Atmosphere,  No.  903,  919. 

295.  This  alpine  region,  named  by  eastern  geographers  Bel&r  or  Belor  jjIj, 
is  laid  down  in  Strablenberg’s  map,  from  whence,  apparently,  it  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  those  of  D’Anville ;  but  its  position  relatively  to  Pamir  and  Badakhshan 
will  be  found  still  more  conformable  to  our  author’s  account,  in  the  recent  con¬ 
structions  of  Macdonald  Kinneir  and  Macartney.  “  Our  maps  ”  says  Elphin- 
stone  “  call  the  range  which  runs  from  Mooz  Taugh  to  Hindoo  Koosh,  Belur 
“  Tag,  which  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Turkish  words  Beloot  Taugh  or 
“  cloudy  mountains  ....  Beloot  Taugh  forms  the  boundary  between  the  political 
“  divisions  of  Independent  Toorkistaun  and  Chinese  Toorkistaun.  It  also  forms 

*  “  these 
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w  these  two  countries  into  two  natural  divisions,  since  it  separates  their  streams.”  BOOK  I. 
Account  of  Caubul,  p.  87.  — “ 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  spoken  of  by  the  same  writer  CHAP'xxvni- 
in  terms  little  differing  from  those  employed  in  the  text.  “  Izzut  oollah”  he  NoteSl 
says  “  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  cold  and  desolation  of  this  elevated  tract, 

“  which  extends  for  three  marches  on  the  highest  part  of  the  country  between 
“  Yarkund  and  Ley  (or  Ladauk).”  Note,  p.  113.  That  this  applies  to  the 
same  region,  although  the  places  named  are  different,  appears  from  the  following 
passage  in  the  appendix:  “This  ridge”  says  Macartney  “is  the  one  I  have 
“  before  mentioned,  as  having  been  passed  at  several  distant  points,  and  answers 
“  to  the  Pamer  ridge.  The  road  from  Ixh  leads  along  it  for  twelve  days 
“  journey  on  the  road  to  Yarkund.”  p,  646. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Of  the  city  <f  Kashcar,  and  of  the  commerce  of  its  inhabitants. 

At  length  you  reach  a  place  called  Kashcar,  which,  it  is  said,  was  chap.  xxix. 
formerly  an  independent  kingdom,  but  is  now  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Grand  khan.2™  Its  inhabitants  are  of  the  Mahometan  religion. 

The  province  is  extensive,  and  contains  many  towns  and  castles,  of 
which  Kashcar  is  the  largest  and  most  important.297  The  language  of 
the  people  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  subsist  by  commerce  and 
manufacture,  particularly  works  of  cotton.  They  have  handsome  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  and  vineyards.  Abundance  of  cotton  is  produced 
there,  as  well  as  flax  and  hemp.  Merchants  from  this  country  travel 
to  all  parts  of  the  world;  but  in  truth  they  are  a  covetous,  sordid 
race,298  eating  badly  and  drinking  worse.  Besides  the  Mahometans 
1  there  are  amongst  the  inhabitants  several  Nestorian  Christians,  who  are 
permitted  to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and  to  have  their  churches.299 
The  extent  of  the  province  is  five  days  journey. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

290.  Kashgar  or  Kashghar is  a  well  known  city  ancl  emporium  for  the 
trade  carried  on  between  Tartary,  India,  and  China.  It  is  situated  in  that  part 
of  Turkistan  which  Europeans  term  the  lesser  Bucharia,  and  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  It  was  amongst  the  places  overrun 
by  the  irresistible  arms  of  Jengh-khan,  and  upon  the  division  of  his  empire, 
was  included  in  the  patrimony  of  his  son  Jagatdi.  About  a  century  after  our 
author’s  time  it  was  conquered  by  Tamerlane,  and  in  1683,  by  the  Kontaish  or 
great  Man  of  the  Kalmucks,  from  whom  the  eastern  part  of  the  lesser  Bucharia 
was  wrested,  in  1718,  by  the  Chinese,  and  a  few  years  since  an  amdan  or 
provincial  officer  of  that  nation  resided  at  Kashgar.  Its  commercial  importance 
seems  to  be  inferior  at  present  to  that  of  Yerken  or  Yarkund,  in  the  same  country. 

297.  «  A1  Bergendi  dit  ”  says  D’  Herbelot  “  qu’elle  est  fodPgrande,  etqu’ellc 
“  passe  pour  la  capitale  de  tout  le  pays ;  que  ses  habitans  sont  Mussulmans,  et 
“  que  beaucoup  de  scavans-hommes  en  sont  sortis.”  Macdonald  Kinneir’s  Itine¬ 
raries  speak  of  it  as  being  situated  on  a  well  cultivated  plain,  near  a  fine  river, 
but  not  navigable  ;  on  the  southern  side  of  a  range  of  mountains  called  Teeruck 

298.  The  people  of  Bucharia,  in  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  appear  to  resemble 
in  their  commercial  habits  and  parsimony,  the  Armenians  who  frequent  the 
principal  cities  of  India,  and  whom  Forster,  in  his  travels,  describes  as  being 
■industrious,  servile,  and  dishonest ;  pursuing  the  different  roads  of  traffick  with 
unremitting  ardor,  and  invariably  (measuring  their  pleasures  by  the  mere  extent 
of  their  wealth.  Vol.  ii,' p.  117. 

299.  An  ample  account  of  the  Nestorian  church  or  sect  is  given  by  Joseph 
Simon  Assemanus  in  his  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clementino-Vaticana,  T.  iv.  For 
our  present  purpose  the  following  brief  notice  by  Bergeron,  of  its  origin  and 
tenets,  together  with  those  of  the  Jacobites,  will  suffice:  “  Les  Nestoriens 
“  dtoient  ainsi  nornmez  de  Nestorius  Patriarche  de  Constantinople,  en  430,  qui 
&  autres  erreurs  divisoit  la  personne  de  Jesus  Christ,  qui  est  une :  car  il 
“  flipitla  Divinitd  de  Jesus,  ne  de  la  Vierge,  faisans  deux  Christs,  1’un  Fils  de 

Dicu,  etl’autrede  Marie:  ce  qui  fat  condamne  au  3e.  Concile  Oecumenique 
“  d’Ephese.  Leur  Patriarche  dtoit  en  Babylone  de  Chaldee,  ou  Baldaeh,  com- 
“  me  n6tre  Rubruquis  remarque  de  sou  terns,  et  etoit  lors  sous  la  servitude  des 
“  Perses,  Turcs  et  Tartares;  et  s’etendoit  cette  heresie  depuis  Constantinople 
“  jusqu’en  l’lnde  orientale,  et  Tartarie,  comme  elle  fait  encore  aujourd’hui 
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“  (1735) ;  et  leur  Patriarche  reside  maint-enant  k  Mosul  ou  Ninive.”  «  Los  BOOK  I. 
“  Jacobites  Ctoient  une  branche  del’Eutichianisme;  ils  sont  ainsi  appellez  d’un  “ — 

“  Jacob,  disciple  de  Dioscore,  Euitichien,  en  452,  et  ne  reconnoissent  la  dis-  CHAP'  XX1X' 
“  tinction  des  deux  natures  en  Christ,  aprbs  l’union  hypostatique,  mais  disent  NolM' 

“  qu’elles  forent  alors  confuses.  Leur  Patriarche  d’Antioche  reside  a  Caramet, 

“  ou  Caramit,  pres  de  Merdin,  en  Mesopotamia.  Ils  ne  veulent  receyoir  le  4te. 

“  Concile  Oeoumdnique  de  Chalcedbn,  qui  avoit  condamnd  l’berdsie  d’Eutyches, 

“  et  usent  de  la  lang-ue  Syriaque.”  Traite  des  Tartares,  p.  67.  AssemSrtus, 
under  the  head  of  “  Primates  Orientis  ”  speaks  of  the  “  Metropolita  Turchista'- 
“  nas”  and  the  “  Episcopus  Cascaras.”  T.  ii,  p.  458-9. 

In  the  Annals  of  Eutychius  patriarch  of  Alexandria  we  find  the  following 
account  of  the  revival  of  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  about  a  century  after  his 
death.  “Atque  ita  obliterate  est  sententia  Nestorii  donee  illam  longo  post 
“  ipsum  temporis  spatio  resuscitaret  Barsuma  Uy^j  Metropolita  Nisibmensis 
“  tempore  Justini  ( J  ustiniani  in  the  Arabic  text)  Romanorum  impera- 

“  toris  et  Kobadi" Phiruzi  filii  regis  Persarum,  eamque  in  Oriente,  ac  prscipue 
“  apud  Persaram  incolas  adstrueret ;  unde  est  quod  multi  sint  Nestoriani  in 
“  Oriente.”  Versione  Edw.  Pocockii,  t.  ii.  p.  12. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Of  the  city  of  Samarcan,  and  qf  the  miraculous  column  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist. 


Samarcan  is  a  noble  city,  adorned  with  beautiful  gardens,  and  sur-  chap.  xxx. 
rounded  by  a  plain  in  which  are  produced  all  the  fruits  that  man  can 
desire.300  The  inhabitants,  who  are  partly  Christians  and  partly  Maho¬ 
metans,  are  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a  nephew  of  the  Grand  khan, 
with  whom,  however,  he  is  not  upon  amicable  terms,  but  on  the 
contrary  there  is  perpetual  strife  and  frequent  wars  between  them.301 
This  city  lies  in  the  direction  of  north-west.302  A  miracle  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  there,  under  the  following  circumstances.  An  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  prince  named  Zagatai,  who  was  own 
brother  to  the  (then  reigning)  Grand  khan,  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity;  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the 
U  0  place, 
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BOOK  I.  place,  who  under  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  prince,  proceeded 
chap"  to  build  a  church,  and  dedicated  it.  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  so 
’  constructed  that  all  the  weight  of  the  roof  (being  circular)  should  rest 
upon  a  column  in  the  centre,  and  beneath  this,  as  a  base,  they  fixed  a 
square  stone  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  prince,  they  had  taken 
from  a  temple  belonging  to  the  Mahometans,  who  dared  not  to  prevent 
them  from  so  doing.  But  upon  the  death  of  Zagatai,  his  son  who 
succeeded  him  shewing  no  disposition  to  become  a  Christian,  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  from  him  an  order  that  their 
opponents  should  restore  to  them  the  stone  they  had  appropriated ;  and 
although  the  latter  offered  to  pay  them  a  compensation  in  money,  they 
refused  to  listen  to  the  proposal,  because  they  hoped  that  its  removal 
would  occasion  the  church  to  tumble  down.  In  this  difficulty  the 
afflicted  Christians  had  no  other  resource  than  with  tears  and  humility 
to  recommend  themselves  to  the  protection  of  the  glorious  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  When  the  day  arrived  on  which  they  were  to  make  restitution 
of  the  stone,  it  came  to  pass  that  through  the  intercession  of  the  Saint, 
the  pillar  raised  itself  from  its  base  to  the  height  of  three  palms,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  stone ;  and  in  that  situation,  with¬ 
out  any  kind  of  support,  it  remains  to  the  present  day.303  Enough 
being  said  of  this,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  province  of  Karkan. 


NOTES. 

300.  It  is  obvious  here,  that  in  order  to  introduce  the  description  of  a  place  so 
important  as  Samarkand  which  our  author  had  probably  visited  in  one  of 

his  official  journies,  he  departs  from  the  course  he  was  pursuing  towards  Kataia , 
and  makes  what  may  be  considered  as  an  excursion  into  the  greater  Bucbaria  or 
Transoxiana.  This  celebrated  city  was  taken  from  the  Persians  by  the  khalif 
Waiid,  in  the  year  704,  and  from  the  sultan  of  Khaurhm,  in  1220,  by  Jengis- 
khan,  who  gave  it  up  to  pillage  and  destroyed  many  of  its  buildings.  From  this, 
however,  it  might  have  recovered  in  the  course  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  that  inter¬ 
vened  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking.  By  Timur  or  Tamerlane  it 
was  restored  to  all  its  ancient  splendour,  about  the  year  1370,  and  became  the 
capital  of  his  vast  dominions;  but  falling  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the 
Uzbek  Tartars,  with  whom  it  remained  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  its  con¬ 
sequence 
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sequence  had  much  declined.  We  are  told  by  Malcolm,  on  the  authority  of  a 
native  whom  he  employed,  that  “  since  it  was  taken  from  ,  the  tribe  of  Y«a  (the 
“  Uzbeks)  by  Shah  Murad  Bey,  it  has  recovered  something  of  its  former  great- 


The  plain  of  Sogd,  in  which  it  stands,  is  much  extolled  by  eastern  writers  for 
its  beauty  and  fertility.  “  Les  Orientaux  disent”  says  D’Herbelot  “  que  Cette 
“  plaine  ou  vallee  est  un  des  quatre  paradis,  ou  lieux  les  plus  ddlicieux  du 
“  monde. . , .  Ce  que  le  rend  si  agreable,  est  qu’elle  est  de  tous  les  cfitez  con- 
“  verte,  ou  de  jardins  pleins  d'une  varietd  et  beautd  admirable  de  fruits,  on  de 
“  terres  labourdes  et  de  pasturages  toujours  verts.”  This  description  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Macdonald  Kinneir’s  Itineraries,  where  Samarkand  is  said  to  have  on 
one  side  a  fruitful  and  verdant  plain  extending  to  Bokhara ,  and  to  be  supplied 
with  “  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  plenty  and  great  excellence.”  _ 


30 1 .  The  dissentions  here  spoken  of  must  have  reference  to  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances  stated  by  De  Guignes  in  bis  “  Histoire  gdndrale  des  Huns.”  After 
describing  the  confused  succession  of  princes  that  took  place  upon  the  death  of 
Zagala'i,  he  proceeds  to  say :  “  Algou,  flls  de  Baidar,  parvint  ensuite  au  trdne. 
“  Pendant  son  rdgne,  ou  apres  sa  mort,  Caidou ,  dont  il  est  si  souvent  parld  dans 
“  l’histoire  de  Kublai,  s’empara  de  cet  empire.  Comme  il  etoit  fils  de  Casein , 
“  fils  de  Oktai-khan,  Kublai  craignant  que  ce  prince  en  s’affermissant  dans  ces 
“  pays  ne  lui  enlevat  pour  toujours  une  partie  de  son  empire,  envoya  Berrak  &h 
“  de  Jasuntou,  qui  chassa  Caidou  et  monta  sur  le  trdne  de  Zagala'i.  Le  troisiAme 
u  annee  de  son  regne  ce  prince  embrassa  le  Mahomdtisme,  et  se  fit  appeller  sul- 
“  than  Dgelaleddin.  Il  est  le  premier  de  cette  branche  des  Mogols  qui  se  soit 
“  fait  Musulman.”  Liv.  xvii.  p.  310.  Respecting  this  Barak-khan  see  Note  16, 


302.  Kashgar  being  the  place  last  mentioned,  it  might  be  presumed  that  he 
6peaks  of  the  bearing  of  Samarkand  from  thence,  but  as  the  actual  direction, 
instead  of  being  north-west  (maestro),  is  nearly  west-south-west,  we  are  justified 
in  looking  rather  to  Badakhshan.  where  he  had  long  resided  and  from  whence  he 


professes  to  begin  bis  account  of  the  route  to  Kdtaia.  The  latitudeof  Samarkand, 
as  taken  with  the  famous  mural  quadrant  of  dug  Beig,  the  grandson  of  Tamer¬ 
lane,  is  39°  37'  N.,  and  its  longitude,  as  estimated  by  Major  Rennell,  is  about 
64-15'  E.  of  Greenwich,  or  7f  •  W.  of  Kashgar.  By  D’Anville  they  are  placed 
several  degrees  further  to  the  eastward. 


303.  This  is  one  of  the  stories,  in  the  way  of  episode,  that  have  tended  to 
bring  our  author’s  work  into  disrepute.  Zagatdi  was  in  fact,  as  he  says,  the 
brother  of  Okta'i,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  grand  khan  of  the  Moghuls  ;  but 
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BOOK  I.  experienced  muoh  indulgence  under  J engh-khan  and  his  immediate  successors, 

-  and  Mangu,  his  grandson,  the  nephew  of  Zagictdi,  is  said  by  Rubruquis  and 

CHAP.  XXX.  Jja;ton  to  haye  been  baptised.  This  favour,  however,  from  princes  who  had  no 
N°*e’’  settled  faith  of  their  own,  seems  to  have  proceeded  more  from  hatred  of  the 

Mahometans,  who  were  their  political  rivals,  and  against  whom  they  often  acted 
in  union  with  the  crusaders,  than  from  any  religious  conviction  or  bias;  and 
accordingly  when  many  of  the  countries  where  Islaemism  prevailed  were  reduced 
to  peaceful  subjection,  we  find  the  Moghul  princes  conforming  to  the  creed  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  whom  they  governed,  and  in  the  fourth  generation  be¬ 
coming  zealous  mussulmans.  But  doubtful  or  iinprobable.as  the  circumstance  of 
Zagalai's  conversion  may  be,  the  difficulty  it  occasions  would  be  more  easily 
surmounted  than  that  of  the  anachronism  ;  for  as  he  began  to  reign  about  the 
'  year  1227  and  died  in  1240,  the  time  elapsed  at  the  period  when  Mauco  Polo’s 
travels  were  written  could  not  be  more  than  about  seventy  years,  even  if  the 
event  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  liis  reign;  whereas  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  as  stated  in  the  text,  would  carry  it  bade  to  1173, 
when  his  father  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  and  the  family  obscure.  This  species 
of  absurd  error  I  can  neither  account  for  nor  palliate,  otherwise  than  by  supposing 
that  the  date,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  Latin  versions  or  Italian  epitomes, 
has  been  an  interpolation  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  followed  by  liamusio. 

The  Nestorian  annals  speak  of  this  city  as  a  metropolitan  see.  “  In  epistola 
“  Theodosii  Patriarch®  ”  says  Assemanus  “  decimo  quarto  loco  Metropolanus 
u  Samarcand®  ponitur :  in  tabula  Amrj,  decimo  octavo.  Sciagathajus,  a  quo 
K  regio  ilia  Zagathaja  dicitur,  in  urbe  Samarcanda  basilicam  S.  Joannis  Baptist® 
“  mdificovit,  testeM. Paulo, Veneto”  T.  iv,,  p..ncfllxxiv. 


CHAPTER  XXXI, 

Of  the  province  of  Karlcan,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  troubled  with 
mollen  legs  and  with  goitres. 

CHAP.  XXXI.  Departing  from  thence  you  enter  the  province  of  Karkan,m  which 
continues  to  the  distance  of  five  days  journey.  Its  inhabitants,  for  the 
most  part  Mahometans,  with  some  Nestorian  Christians,305  are  subjects 
of  the  beforementioned  Grand  khan.  Provisions  are  here  in  abundance, 
as  is  also  cotton.  The  people  are  expert  artisans.  They  are  in  general 

afflicted 
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afflicted  with  swellings  in  the  legs,  and  tumours  in  the  throat,  occasioned  BOOK  a. 
by  the  quality  of  the  water  they  drink.306  In  this  country  there  is  not  chapTxxxi 
any  thing  further  that  is  worthy  of  observation. 


NOTES. 

304.  The  visit  to  Samarkand  beings  excursive,  or  out  of  the  line  of  his  present 
route,  our  author  leads  us  back  to  a  place  in  the  Lesser  Bucharia  which  at  that 
time  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Kashgar,  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The 
Carchan  or  (allowing  for  Italian  orthography)  Karkan  of  Ramusio,  the  Carchatn 
of  the  Basle  edition,  Carlhan  and  Carchan  of  the  older  Latin,  Barcain  of  die 
Italian  epitome,  and  Earcam  in  that  of  the  earliest  date,  are  intended  for  the' 
district,  or  rather  its  chief  town,  which  is  most  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Yerken;  although  its  orthography  has  been  exposed  to  as  much  variation  amongst 
the  writers  of  latter  times,  as  in  the  copies  of  our  author’s  work.  By  the  Portu¬ 
guese  missionary  Benjamin  Goez  the  word  is  written  Hiarchan,  by  Du  Halde 
Yarkian,  by  Strahlenberg,  in  his  map,  Jerken,  Hyarchan,  or  Gurkan,  by 
D’Anville  Jerken ,  by  De  Guignes  Yerken,-  imd~by  om-modern  travellers  from  the 
side  of  Hindustan,  Yarkand.  — • 

“  Hiarchan  cour  royale  du  royaume  de  Cascar”  says  Goez,  Who  was  there  in 
the  year  1605,  “  est  une  ville  trds-frdquentge  et  trds-cdldbfe,  ou  pour  lit  multitude 
“  des  marchands  qui  y'abordent,  ou  pour  la  diversity  "deS  merchandises  qu’on  y 
«  apporte.  Le  con  voi  de  marchands  de  Cabul  Unit  en  ceste  cour,  et  lit  on  dresse 
«  une  autre  compagnie  pour  aller  vers  le  Calay .”  Histoire  de  l’expcdition 
Chrestienne,  Sec.  par  Trigault,  p.  478.  By  P.  Gerbillon  we  are  informed  that 
the  city  of  Yarkian  was  taken  from  the  Uzbeks,  and  sacked,  about  the  year  1688, 
by  Caldan,  chief  of  the  Eluths.  Du  Halde,  T.  iv.  p.  42.  “  La  ville  de  Jerkeen" 
says  the  translator  of  Abu’lghazi’s  Hist,  eenealogique  ■■  est  a  present  la  capitals 

“  de  la  Petite-Bucharie,  autvement  appellee  le  pays  de  Caschgar _ Cornrne  la 

«  ville  de  Jerkeen  est  le  dep6t  de  tout  le  commerce  qui  se  fait  a  present  entre  les 
“  Indes  et  le  nord  de  l’Asie,  de  mesme  que  deceluy  qui  se  fait  d’un  coste  entre 
“  la  Grande-Bucharie  et  la  Chine,  il  est  naturel  qu’elle  doit  estre  fort  riche  et 
«  tres-bien  peuplee.”  p.  408.  “  It  appears”  says  Lieut.  Macartney  “that 

“  after  five  days  journey  north-east  of  Cashmeer  an  evident  ascent  commences, 

“  which  is  very  great  for  three  or  four  days  journey,  after  which  it  is  less  on  to 
.«  Leh  (or  Laddk).  The  ascent  continues  even  on  to  the  great  ridge  which 
“  .separates  Tibet  from  Yarkund."  Account  of  Caubul,  p.  646.  Appendix. 
Many  interesting  particulars  respecting  Yerkim  or  Yerken,  and  Ilashar  or  Kash¬ 
gar,  at  the  period  (1757)  when  they  were  conquered  from  the  Eluths  bj.  the 
arms  of  the  late  emperor  Kien-lmg,  will  be  found  in  the  Mdmoires  concern,  les 

Chinois, 
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BOOK  I.  Chinois,  t.  i.  p.  381-400.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
—  centuries  the  commercial  importance  of  Yerhen  or  Yarlamd  has  much  exceeded 
CHAP.  XXXI.  0j  j£asj,gar  and  occasioned  the  latter  to  be  but  little  noticed  by  travellers. 

305.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Chinese  General,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  the  population  was  entirely  Mahometan.  “  Tout  supputc”  he 
says  “  le  nombre  des  families  Mahometans,  dependants  de  Bashar,  est  de 
«  seize  mille,  ceque  j’ai  e  value  4  cent  mille  bouches,  comme  il  conste  par  les 
“  registres  publics.  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  police  et  du  gouvernement  particulier 
«  de  ces  Mahometans,  voici  ce  que  j’ai  trouve  d'etabli  parmi  eux.”  Mem.  t.  i. 
p.  386.  “  La  religion  dominante  dans  cette  ville,”  says  Bentiuck  in  his  notes 
to  Ahu’lghazi,  “  de  mtime  que  dans  toutes  les  autres  villes  de  la  Petite 
“  Boucharie,  est  le  culte  Mahometan ;  cependant  toutes  les  autres  religions  y 
“  jouissent  d’un  liberte  entidre ;  parce  que  les  Callmoucks  font  une  alfaire  de 
“  conscience  de  ne  souffrir  point  qu’on  inquidte  personne  chez  eux  it  cause  de  sa 
“  religion.”  p.  409.  But  notwithstanding  the  toleration  here  boasted  of,  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  long  since  disappeared  from  that  part  of  Tartary. 

306.  The  permanent  cedematonR  swelling  of  the  leg  to  a  monstrous  size,  is  a 
disorder  well  known  in  several  parts  of  the  east,  and  vulgarly  termed  in  India 
the  Cochin  leg.  For  an  account  of  this  species  of  elephantiasis  see  Cordiner’s 
Description  of  Ceylon,  vol.  i.  p.  182.  Respecting  the  cause  of  those  glandulous 
tumours  at  the  throat  called  goitres,  much  has  been  written  by  travellers  and 
medical  persons,  who  in  general  attribute  it  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  although 
the  notion  of  its  proceeding  from  snow-water  has  been  exploded.  I  have  else¬ 
where  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  that  these  affections  of  the  glands  of  the 
throat  are  occasioned  by  he  dense  mists  which  settle  in  the  vallies  between  high 
mountains,  and  are  not  dispersed  until  a  late  hour  of  the  day.  Hist,  of  Suma¬ 
tra,  p.  48.  ed.3.  See  an  ingenious  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Reeves,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  the  year  1808,  vol.  xcviii.  p.  111. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Of  the  City  of  Kotan,  'which  is  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  . 

chap.xxxii.  Following  a  course  between  north-east  and  east,  you  next  come  to 
the  province  of  Kotan, the  extent  of  which  is  eight  days  journey.  It 

is 
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is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  Jchan^and  the  people  are  Mahome-  BOOR-Jt 
tans.  It  contains  many  cities  and  fortified  places,  but  the  principal  city,  chap.xxxii 
and  which  gives  its  name  to  the  province  is  Kotan.  Every  thing  necessary 
for  human  life  is  here  in  the  greatest  plenty.  It  yields  likewise  cotton, 
flax,  hemp,  'grain,  wine,  and  other  articles.  The  inhabitants  cultivate 
farms  and  vineyards,  and  have  numerous  gardens.308  They  support  . 
themselves  also  by  trade  and  manufactures;  but  they  are  not  good 
soldiers.  We  shall  now  speak  of  a  province  named  Peyn. 


'  '  NOTES. 

307.  The  name  of  Kotan,  which  is  Cotam  in  Ramusio’s  and  the  Basle  editions 
(the  m  being  in  almost  every  instance  substituted  for  the  n  final,  as  in  Portuguese), 
and  Cota  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes,  is  indubitably  Khoten  (the  Yu-tien  and 
JBo-tim  of  the  Chinese,  who  soften  the  Tartar  pronunciation),  a  place  familiar  to 
us,  by  name  at  least,  as  that  from  whence  a  great  part  of  Asia  is  supplied  with 
musk,  which  the  natives  rank  amongst  the  most  exquisite  perfumes,  and  the  Persian 
poets  never  cease  to  extol.  Beyond  this  circumstance  our  information  concerning 
it  is  very  imperfect.  D’Herbelot  most  strangely  confounds  it  with  Khatai,  and 
adds :  “  II  y  a  pourtant  lieu  de  croire  que  le  Khotan  est  dans  la'  Chine.”  *  Ed 
“  ville  de  Chateen”  says  the  translator  of  Abti’lghazi,  correctly,  “  est  situde 
“  dans  le  royaume  de  Caschgar  qu’on  appelle  prdsentement  la  Petite  Bucharie, 
“  a  Test  de  la  ville  de  Jerke/m.,..  Elle  appartient  au  Contaisch  Grand-Chan 
“  des  Callmoucks,  et  est  encore  h  present  dans  un  etat  assez  florissant,  a  cause 
“  du  grand  commerce  qui  s’y  fait  entre  les  Bouchares  habitants  de  la  ville,  les 
“  Callmoucks,  et  les  marchands  des  Indes  et  du  Tangut,  qui  viennent  en  femle 
“  de  tous  cotes.  Les  habitants  de  la  ville  font  pour  la  plus  part  profession  du 
“  culte  de  Mahomet ....  La  ville  est  bastie  de  brique,  et  ses  environs  sont  ex- 
“  tremement-  fertiles.  C’est  la  meme  ville  que  quelques  histbriens  orientaux 
“  appellent  Ckotan.”  P.  193.  “  Kholen  ”  says  Malcolm  “  was  formerly  of 
“  some  importance,  and  its  chiefs  are  often  mentioned.  It  was  conquered,  with 
“  Kashgar,  Yarkund,  and  other  provinces  in  the  same  quarter,  by  the  Chinese, 
“  in  1757,  and  now  forms  part  of  that  great  empire.  A  respectable  inhabitant 
“  of  Tartary,  who  visited  the  town  of  Khoten  about  twenty  years  ago,  describes 
“  it  as  in  a  flourishing  state,  though  inferior  in  size  to  the  city  of  Yarkund,  from 
“  which  it  is  distant  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles:  Khoten  is  still, 
“  according  to  this  traveller’s  account,  celebrated  for  its  musk.”  Hist,  of  Persia, 
Vol.  i,  p.  324,  note.  The  Chinese  general  appears  to  regard  it  as  a  place  of 
X  small 
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BOOK!  I.  small  consequence  when,  in  writing  to  the  emperor  from  the  camp  before  Hashar 

■ -  (Kashgar)  he  says  :  “  Je  suppiie  votre  Majeste  de  ne  rien  exiger  cette  annde  de 

CHAP.XXXH.  a  jjot-gn  ( Tgjl0ien tfAhou,  de  Sailim,  de  KoutcM,  et  des  autres  petites  villes 
Notes.  <{  ^eMs  cantons,  Elies  sont  presque  entidrement  ruinces.”  Mem.  T.  i.  p.  392. 

SO 8.  Although  we  do  not  meet  with  direct  authority  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
*  vine  at  Khoten,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact,  as  we  read  of  vineyards  at 
Hand  or  Khamil',  to  the  eastward,  as  well  as  at  Kashgar,  to  the  northward  of 
this  place,  and  within  what  the  Chinese  commander  terms  the  same  canton  or 
district.  “  Ceux  qui  ont  des  jardins  ou  des  vignes  ”  he  writes  “  sont  inscrits 
«  de  sept  en  sept,  et  par  chaque  sept  ils  sont  obliges  de  donner  mille  livres  de 
“  raisins  secs,  de  ceux  dont  la  couleur  est  entre  le  jaune  et  le  bleu.”  He  after¬ 
wards  describes  them  as  u  ces  sortes  de  raisins  sans  pepins  qui  sont  si  agreables 
“  au  goftt.  On  fait  seclier  tout  ce  qui  s’en  est  trouve,  et  au  printemps  prochain, 
“  on  les  portera  h  votre  Majeste.”  Mem.  T.  i.  p.  389-90. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Of  the  province  of  Peyn  ;  of  the  chalcedonies  and  jasper  found  in  its 
river  ;  and  qf  a  peculiar  custom  with  regard  to  marriages. 

f,HAP.xxxni.  Peyn  is  a  province  of  five  days  journey  in  extent,  in  the  direction 
of  east-north-east.309  It  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  Ichan,  and 
contains  many  cities  and  strong  places,  the  principal  one  of  which  is 
likewise  named  Peyn.  Through  this  flows  a  river,  and  in  its  bed  are 
found  many  of  those  stones  called  chalcedonies  and  jasper.310  All  kinds 
of  provision  are  obtained  here.  Cotton  also  is  produced  in  the  country. 
The  inhabitants  live  by  manufacture  and  trade.  They  have  this  brutal 
custom,  that  if  a  married  man  goes  to  a  distance  from  home,  and  is 
absent  twenty  days,  his  wife  has  a  right,  if  she  is  inclined,  to  take 
another  husband;  and  the  men,  on  the  same  principle,  marry  wherever 
they  happen  to  reside.  All  the  beforementioned  provinces,  that  is  to 
say,.  Kashcar,  Kotan,  Peyn,  and  as  far  as  the  desert  of  Lop,  are  within 
the  limits:  of  Turkistan.311  Next  follows  the  province  of  Charchan. 


NOTES. 
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309.  Our  author’s  course  of  description  now  leads  us  to. places  situated  on  the  BOOK  I. 

eastern  side  of  JQialen  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  sandy  desert,  where  - 

we  are  left  without  any  guidance  excepting  the  scanty  notices  with  which  he  has 
furnished  us.  The  information  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  geographers  does  Not“' 
not  extend  to  this  unfrequented  region,  and  although  its  thinly  scattered  towns 
may  be  mentioned  by  Chinese  writers,  the  names  they  give  are  so  peculiar  to 
their  own  language,  that  without  the  aid  of  local  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to 
recognize  them.  “  Les  anciens  geographes  Chinois  ”  says  the  historian  of  the 
Huns  “  parlent  de  plusienrs  autres  petits  royaumes  ou  villes  dans  le  voisinage 
“  de  Khoten ;  mais  toute  cette  partie  mlridionale  de  la  Tartarie  ne  nous  est  pfe 
“  assez  connue  pour  entreprendre  de  fixer  ces  villes.”  T.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  17.  It 
appears  from  the  narrative  of  Goez,  that  his  visit  to  Khoten  was  only  an  excur¬ 
sion  from  Yarkund,  to  which  city  he  returned,  and  consequently  his  further 
route,  which  was  by  Aksu,  must  have  lain  to  the  northward  of  the  line  here 
described. 

The  situation  assigned  by  D’Anville  to  Peyn  or  Pe-yn  (which  in  the  epitomes 
is  Poim  or  Poirt)  being  seven  degrees  of  longitude  from  Khoten,  seems  to  be 
too  far  to  the  eastward,  and  to  approach  too  nearly  to  the  frontier  of  China.  Jn 
this  opinion,  which  applies  equally  to  the  intermediate  places  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  folio  wing  chapters,  lam  warranted  bythat  of  Major  Rennefl,  who  ssiys : 

«  I  think  that  our  maps,  are  in  a  great  error  with  respect  to  the  positions  of  the 
“  countries  lying  between  Bucharia  and  China ;  all  of  which,  in  my  idea,  have 
“  been  made  to  recede  too  much  from  Bucharia  towards  China.”  Memoir  of 
a  Map  of  Hindoostan,  p.  191. 


310.  The  jasper,  or  a  hard  kind  of  stone  resembling  jasper,  is  noticed  by 
several  writers  as  the  production  of  this  part  of  Tartary,  and  Goez  speaks  of  its 
being  procured  from  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Khoten,  which  may  probably  be  the 
same  stream  that  afterwards  runs  to  Peyn.  “  On  ne  fait  aucun  plus  grand  on 
“  plus  frequent  trafic  pour  tout  ce  voyage”  says  this  enterprising  missionary 
“  que  des  pieces  de  certain  marbre  luisant  que  nous  avons  accoustumd  d’appeller 
“  jaspe,  au  defaut  de  quelque  autre  nom  plus  propre.  Ilz  portent  ce  marbre  au 
«  roy,  a  cause  de  grand  prix  d’argent  qui  leur  en  rend  le  roy  de  Catay,  croyant 
“  que  cela  est  convenable  a  sa  dignite  royale.  •  Le  roy  permet  de  vendre  ce  qui 
“  luy  est  moins  agrdable  aux  autres  personnes  privees,  et  le  debitent  avec  tant 
“  de  gain,  que  la  seule  esperance  d’iceluy  fait  estimer  tous  les  despens,  peine  et 
«  travaux  d’un  si  long  voiage  bien  emploiez.  Ilz  font  plusieurs  et  divers’  nitm- 
“  bles  de  ce  marbre,  des  vases,  des  paremens  d!habits,  et  des  ceintures,  oft  ils 
X  2  “  gravent 
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BOOK  I.  “  gravent  fort  proprement  des  feuilles  et  des  fleurs . . .  .Les  Chinois  appellent  cos 

-  «  marbres,  dont  aujourd’Iiuy  tout  le  royaume  est  plein  yusche ;  il  y’en  a  de  deux 

CHAP.XXXIII.  ({  gorte9  pjUB  pretieux,  qu’on  tire  de  la  rividre  de  Colan  assez  prez  de  la 

Note.  u  courj  quasi  de  mesmes  que  les  plongeurs  peschent  les  pierres  pretieuses,  et  on 
“  les  tire  quasi  en  forme  de  gros  cailloux  de  rividre.  L’autre  espece  qui  est  de 
«  moindre  prix  se  retire  des  montagnes,  et  se  taille  en  forme  de  grandes  pierres 
“  en  lames.”  Chap.  xii.  p.  478.  See  an  account  of  these  celebrated  stones, 
called  yu  or  yu-she  in  the  Abbd  Grosier’s  “Description  de  la  Chine.”  They 
are  pronounced  by  the  late  Due  de  Ohaulnes  to  be  a  kind  of  agate.  One  of  them 
accompanied  the  present  sent  by  the  emperor  Kien-hng  to  the  king  of  England. 

311.  The  eastern  limits  of  Turkistan  or  Turquestan  are  not  well  defined ;  but  it 
jtlay  be  considered  generally  as  extending  throughout  that  tract  of  central  Asia  in 
which  dialects  of  the  Turki  or  Turko-Tatarian  language  are  spoken,  and  as  the 
Bu khar  or  Bucharian,  although  much  mixed  with  Persian  words,  is  one  of  these 
dialects,  it  follows  that  our  author  is  warranted  in  considering  places  that  belong 
to  what  Europeans  term  the  lesser  Bucharia  and  eastern  writers  the  kingdom  of 
Kashgar,  as  forming  a  part  of  Turkistan,  which  consequently  reaches  to  the 
borders  of  the  great  desert  of  Kobi.  For  the  convenience  of  geography  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  Chinese  and  Independent  Turkistan,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  great  mountainous  range  of  Belur-lag  and  Mush-tag  or  Imaus.  Elphin- 
sto'ne  refers  to  this  division  when  he  says :  “  Those  (caravans  from  the  side  of 
■“  India)  which  go  to  Chinese  Toorkistaun,  set  olf  from  Cashmeer  and  Peshawer : 
«  Caubul  is  the  great  mart  of  independent  Toorkistaun.”  Account  of  Caubul, 

p-m.  - 


CHAPTER  XXXIV, 

Of  the  province  of  Charchan  ;  of  the  kinds  of  stone  found  in  its  rivers  • 
and  of  the  necessity  the  inhabitants  are-under  of  flying  to  the  desert  on 
the  approach  of  the  armies  of  the  Tartars. 

chap.xxxiv.  Char  chan  is  also  a  province  of  Turkistan,  lying  in  an  east-north¬ 

east  direction  (from  Peyn).  In  former  times  it  was  flourishing  and 
productive,  but  Has  been  laid  waste  by  the  Tartars.  The  people  are 
Mahometans,  Its  chief  city  is  likewise  named  Charchanf2  Through 

this 
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this  province  run  several  large  streams,  in  which  also  are  found  chalce-  BOOK  X. 
donies  and  jaspers,  which  are  carried  for  sale  to  Katai,313  and  such  is  chapjcxxiv. 
their  abundance  that  they  form  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 

The  country  from  Peyn  to  this  district,  as  well  as  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  is  an  entire  sand,314  in  which  the  water  is  for  the.  most  part 
bitter  and  unpalatable;  although  in  particular  places  it  is  sweet  and 
good.  When  an  army  of  Tartars  passes  through  these  places,  if  they 
are  enemies,  the  inhabitants  are  plundered  of  their  goods,  and  if 
friends,  their  cattle  are  killed  and  devoured.  For  this  reason,  when  they 
are  aware  of  the  approach  of  any  body  of  troops,  they  fly,  with  their 
families  and  cattle,  into  the  sandy  desert,  to  the  distance  of  two  days 
journey,  towards  some  spot  where  they  can  find  fresh  water,  and  are  by 
that  means  enabled  to  subsist.  From  the  same  apprehension,  when 
they  collect  their  harvest,  they  deposit  the  grain  in  caverns  amongst 
the  sands;  taking  monthly  from  the  store  so  much  as  may  be  wanted 
for  their  consumption  :  nor  can  any  persons  besides  themselves  know 
the  places  to  which  they  resort  for  this  purpose,  because  the  tracks  of 
their  feet  are  presently  effaced  by  the  wind.315  Upon  leaving  Charchan 
the  road  lies  for  five  days  over  sands,  where  the  water  is  generally,  but 
not  in  all  places,  bad.  Nothing  else  occurs  here  that  is  worthy  of 
remark.  At  the  end  of  these  five  days  you  arrive  at  the  city  of  Lop, 
on  the  borders  of  the  great  Desert. 


NOTES, 

313.  Charchan  (in  Ramusio  Ciarcian,  in  the  Basle  edition  and  older  Latin 
Ciartiam,  and  in  the  Italian  epitome  Ciarchian)  appears  to  correspond  with  the 
Schachan  of  Strahlenberg’s  map^although  its  situation  seems  to  be  rather  that  of 
Karashai.  Ill  D’Anville’s  map  the  name  is  written  Serlem ,  with  the  addition  of 
the  words  “  dans  Marc-Paul  Ciartiam.”  De  Guignes  speaks  of  a district  named 
Chen-chen,  to  the  south  of  Hami  and  near  the  lake  of  Lop,  which  can  be  .no 
other  than  this.  See  Hist.  gen.  des  Huns,  t.  i.  part.  ii.  p.  xi. 

SIS.  The  name  of  the  place  to  Which  these  jaspers  are  said  to  be  carried  is  ip 
Ramusio’s  text  Ouchah  or  Oukah,  but  evidently  by  mistake.  In  the  Basle  edition 

the 
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BOOK  J.  the  words  are,  “  quos  negptiatores  defarunt  ad  provineiam  Cathai,"  and  in  the 
manuscripts  it  ia  Catay :  which  is  known  to  be  the  fact, 

N<?“s-  314.  In  the  Italian  epitomes  it  is  here  said,  rather  more  precisely :  “  Questa 

«  provincia  e  tutta  plena  de  sabion  per  la  mazor  parte :  e  da  Cata  ( Kataia )  infinp 
“  a  Poin  ( Peyn )  e  molto  sabion." 

315.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Turkistan  is  not  the  only  country  where  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  have  suffered  as  much  from  the  visits  of  those  who  professed  to  be 
their  friends,  as  from  their  avowed  enemies,  The  expedient  said  to  be  resorted 
to  for  screening  themselves  from  contributions,  is  natural  and  highly  probable. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Of  the  town  qf  Lop ;  of  the  desert  in  its  vicinity,  and  of  the  strange 
noises  heard  by  those  who  pass  over  the  latter. 

chap. xxxv.  The  town  of  Lop  is  situated  towards  the  north-east,  near  the  com. 

mencement  of  the  great  Desert,  which  bears  the  same  appellation.316 
It  helongs  to  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  khan,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
of  the  Mahometan  religion.  Travellers  who  intend  to.  cross  the  desert, 
usually  halt  for  a  considerable  time  at  this  place,  as  well  to  repose  from 
their  fatigues,  as  to  make  the  necessary  preparation  for  their  further 
journey.  For  this  purpose  they  load  a  number  of  stout  asses  and  camels 
with  provisions  and  with  their  merchandise.  Should  the  former  be  con¬ 
sumed  before  they  have  completed  the  passage,  they  kill  and  eat  the  cattle 
of  both  kinds  ;317  but  camels  are  commonly  here  employed  in  preference 
to  asses,  because  they  carry  heavy  burthens  and  are  fed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  provender  318  The  stock  of  provisions  should  be  laid  in  for 
3,  month,  that  time  being  required  for  crossing  the  desert  in  the 
narrowest  part.  To  travel  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length  would  prove 
a  vain  attempt,  as  little  less  than  a  year  must  be  consumed,  and  to  con¬ 
vey  stores  for  such  a  period  would  be  found  impracticable.319  During 
these  thirty  days,  the  journey  is  invariably  over  either  sandy  plains  or 
barren  mountains;  but  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  march,  you  stop  at  a 

place 
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place  where  water  is  procurable;  not  ihdeed  in  sufficient  quantity  for  BOOK  I. 
large  numbers,  but  enough  to  supply  fifty'  or  an  hundred  persons,  chaevxxxv. 
together  with  their  beasts  of  burthen.  At  three  or  four  of  these  halt¬ 
ing  places  the  water  is  salt  and  bitter,  but  at  the  others,  amounting  to 
about  twenty-eight,  it  is  sweet  and  good.  In  this  tract  neither  beasts 
nor  birds  are  met  with,  because  there  is  no  kind  of  food  for  them.320 


It  is  asserted  as  a  well-known  fact  that  this  desert  is  the  abode  of 
many  evil  spirits,  which  amuse  travellers  to  their  destruction,  with  most 
extraordinary  illusions.  If,  during  the  day  time,  any  persons  remain 
behind  on  the  road,  either  when  overtaken  by  sleep,  or  detained  by 
their  natural  occasions,  until  the  caravan  has  passed  a  hill  and  is  no 
longer  in  sight,  they  unexpectedly  hear  themselves  called  to  by  their 
names,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Supposing 
the  call  to  proceed  from  their  companions,  they  are  led  away  by  it  from 
the  direct  road,  and  not  knowing  in  what  direction  to  advance,  are  left 
to  perish.  In  the  night  time  they  are  persuaded  they  hear  the  march  of 
a  large  cavalcade  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  road,  and  concluding 
the  noise  to  be  that  of  the  footsteps  of  their  party,  they  direct*  theirs  to 
the  quarter  from  whence  it  seems  to  proceed;  but  upon  the  breaking 
of  day,  find  they  have  been  misted  and  drawn  into  a  situation  of  danger. 
Sometimes  likewise  during  the  day,  these  spirits  assume  the  appearance 
of  their  travelling  companions,  who  address  them  by  name  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  conduct  them  out  of  the  proper  road.  It  is  said  also  that  some 
persons,  in  their  course  across  the  desert,  have  seen  what  appeared  to 
them  to  be  a  body  of  armed  men  advancing  towards  them,  and  appre¬ 
hensive  of  being  attacked  and  plundered,  have  taken  to  flight.  Losing 
by  this  means  the  right  path,  and  ignorant  of  the  direction  they  should 
take  to  regain  it,  they  have  perished  miserably  of  hunger.  Marvellous 
indeed  and  almost  passing  belief  are  the  stories  related  of  these  spirits 
of  the  desert,  which  are  said  at  times  to  fill  the  air  with  the  sounds  of 
all  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  and  also  of  drums  and  the  clash  of 
arms  ;  obliging  the  travellers  to  close  their  line  of  march  and  to  proceed 
in  more  compact  order.321  They  find  it  necessary  also  to  take  the 
precaution  before  they  repose  for  the  night,  to  fix  an  advanced  signal, 
pointing  out  the  course  they  are  afterwards  to  hold ;  as  well  as  to 

attach 
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BOOK  I.  attach  a  bell  to  each  of  the  beasts  of  burthen  for  the  purpose  of  their 
chaivxxxv  being  more  easily  kept  from  straggling.  Such  are  the  excessive  troubles 
’  and  dangers  that  must  unavoidably  be  encountered  in  the  passage 
of  this  desert.  .  jjf'j. 


NOTES. 

316.  The  lake  of  Lop  appears  in  the  Jesuits’  and  D’Anville’s  maps.  In  the 
latter  we  find  also  a  town  named  “  Tantabee  ou  Tankabash,  residence  de  l’ancien 
“  khan  de  Tagazgaz,  ville  de  Lop  dans  Marc-Paul but  his  authority  for  this 
supposition  does  not  appear.  “  Ces  deux  viiles  dont  je  viens  de  parler  ”  says  De 
Guignes  speaking  of  Ciartiam  or  Charchan  and  Lop  “  paroissent  6tre  les  mdmes 
“  que  celles  de  Kan-tcheou  et  de  Hankiun-tcheou  que  les  envoyds  Chinois  trouve- 
“  rent  dans  leur  route  de  Cha-tcheou  it  Khoten,  niais  il  meparott  impossible  d’en 
“  assigner  la  veritable  position.”  P.  xvii. 

Instead  of  the  name  of  Lop  which  this  desert  bears  in  Ramusio’s  as  well  as  in 
most  of  the  other  versions,  the  word  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes  is  Job;  and 
this  variation  of  orthography  gives  rise  to  the  conjecture,  that  it  may  have  been 
intended  for  Kobi ,  which  is  said  to  be  the  original  Tartar  name.  “Tout  cet 
“  espace  ”  says  Du  Halde  “n’est  qu’un  terrain  sec  et  sablonneux,  le  plus  sterile 
“  qui  soit  dans  toute  la  Tartarie.  C’est  ce  que  les  Chinois  appellent  ordinaire- 
“  ment  Charm  (Shamo),  quelquefois  Kan-hai,  comme  qui  diroit  mer  de  sable. 
“  Les  Tartares  le  nomment  Coin.”  T.  iv.  p,.2S. 

317  “Eforza”  says  Ambrogio  Contareno,  speaking  of  another  desert  “che 
“  cadauno  porti  qualche  vettuaglia  per  loro  vivere  ;  ma  Tartari  poco  se  curano 
“  per  rispetto  che  menano  con  detta  carovana  gran  quantita  di  cavalli,  ed  ogni 
“  giorno  ne  amazavano  per  suo  viver ;  perche  la  sua  vita  d  sempre  di  carne  e 
“  latte.”  Viaggio  in  Persia,  p.  8-1,  12mo. 

318.  “  II  est  trds-incommode  aux  voyageurs  ”  adds  Du  Halde  “  et  dangereux 
“  pour  les  chevaux,  dont  on  perd  presque  toujours  quelques-uns  en  passant  ce 
“  desert:  aussi  les  Tartares  de  ces  quartiers  se  servent  beaucoup  plus  de  cha- 
“  meaux,  parce  que  ces  animaux  peuvent  se  passer  de  boire  cinq  a  six  jours,  et 
“  vivent  de  peu.  Sans  cela  il  leur  seroit  difficile  de  voyager  vers  Pouest.”  P.  26. 

319.  In  the  Jesuits’  map  prefixed  to  Du  Halde’s  “Description  de  la  Chine,” 
the  desert  is  made  to  extend,  with  a  partial  interruption,  from  the  meridian  of 
Peking,  westward  to  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  longitude  reckoned  from  that  city. 

The 
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The  impracticability  therefore  of  travelling  over  it  in  that  direction,  as  observed  BOOK  I. 

by  our  author,  is  evident.  - 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

320.  The  general  conformity  of  this  description,  as  it  regards  the  dreary  aspect  Notes' 

of  the  country  and  the  nature  of  the  halting  places,  with  the  account  giveii  by 
that  excellent  traveller  J ohn  Bell  of  Antermony,  who  crossed  another  part  of 
the  same  desert,  in  his  route  from  Selinginslcy  to  Peking,  will  be  found  very 
striking ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  number  of  days  employed  was  in  the  one  case 
thirty,  and  in  the  other  twenty-eight.  The  most  material  difference  between  them 
is,  that  Bell,  during  several  days  of  his  journey,  met  with  sheep,  and  afterwards 
herds  of  antelopes,  as  well  as  a  flock  of  plover,  whereas  our  author  saw  neither 
beasts  nor  birds  in  his  passage.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  desert  may  be 
more  barren  and  inhospitable  towards  its  western  extremity  ;  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  line  of  road  taken  by  the  Chinese  government 
for  their  communication  with  the  Russian  dominions;  should  be  through  that  part 
where  there  was  the  best  chance  of  finding  the  means  of  subsistence.  It, is  also 
possible  that  some  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  that  a  breed  of  sheep  may  have  been  carried  to  those  spots 
which  exhibited  symptoms  of  vegetation.  “  On  the  4th  October  1720  ”  says 
this  unaffected  narrator,  “  after  every  man  had  drunk  his  fill  of  the  pure  and 
“  wholesome  water  of  the  Tola,  and  filled  his  bottle  with  it,  we  departed  with 
“  some  regret,  as.  we  could  hope  for  no  more  rivers  or  brooks;  till  we  came  to 
“  the  wall  of  China.  We  soon  entered  the  desert  commonly  named  by  the 
“  Mongalls,  the  hungry  desert.  How  far  it  deserves  that  title  will  be  seen  as  we 
“  advance ...  .In  the  evening  we  reached  some  pits  of  brackish  water,  where  we 
“  pitched  our  tents . . .  -The  5th  we  set  out  again,  and  in  the  evening  came  to 
“  some  fountains  of  pretty  fresh  water.  The  country  was  quite  level,  and  ap- 
“  peared  to  the  eye  as  plain  as  the  sea.  The  soil  was  dry,  barren,  and  gravelly; 

“  and  neither  tree  nor  bush  to  be  seen;  a  prospect  not  very  agreeable ...  .The 
“  6th  we  proceeded  eastward  through  the  same  sort  of  flat  country.  The  weather 

“  was  very  fine  and  the  roads  excellent - This  day  we  saw  several  large  flocks 

“  of  antelopes,  and  some  Mongalls  in  their  tents ...  .It  is  not  a  little  surprising 
“  that  notwithstanding  the  barren  appearance  of  this  unsheltered  plain,  the 
“  cattle  are  in  good  condition,  but  particularly  the  sheep.  The  short  grass, 

“  though  in  many  places  thinly  scattered,  must  be  of  very  nourishing  quality. 

“  This  will  naturally  proceed  from  the  climate  and  soil,  which  everywhere  par- 
“  takes  of  a  nitrous  quality,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  scurf  of  salt  round  the 
“  edges  of  the  lakes  and  ponds,  and  the  taste  of  the  water,  ,  generally  brackish  in 
“  the  springs  and  pits . . .  .The  10th  we  came  to  the  springs  called  Korpartu.  The 
“  soil  appeared  so  barren,  that  none  of  the  common  methods  of  improvement 
“  could  make  it  bear  any  kind  of  grain,  or  even  alter  its  present  condition ...  .In  % 

^  Y  “  the 
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BOOK  I.  ee  the  ievnoing  of  the  11th  we  arrived  at  j Khododw,  where  we  found  the  water 

-  “  clear,  and  pretty  fresh,  bursting  in  a  strong  spring  from  the  gravelly  earth,  and 

HAP.XX&V.  „  runnjng  jn  a  stream  to  a  considerable  distance,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  sand. 

Note*.  <(  was  t[je  flr8t  running  water  we  had  seen  since  we  left  the  Tola - Next 

«  morning  several  flocks  of  gray  plover  came  to  drink  at  the  spring;  of  which 
«  our  people  killed  as  many  as  our  present  circumstances  required.  These  poor 

«  harmless  birds  seemed  insensible  of  danger - The  14th  we  came  to  a  place 

«  called  Kadan-Jcachti)  where  we  were  obliged  to  dig  a  pit  four  feet  deep,  in 
«  order  to  procure  water ;  which  was  very  bad,  having  both  a  disagreeable  smell, 
«  sad  bitter  taste.  We  could  however  get  none  for  our  cattle,  as  the  high  wind 
“  filled  the  pits  with  sand,  as  fast  as  we  could  dig  them.  This  sand  is  of  a  whitish 
“  colour,  and  so  light  and  dry,  that  it  is  driven  by  the  wind  into  your  face  and 
“  eyes . . .  .The  16th  we  left  the  deep  sand,  and  travelled  along  the  same  sort  of 
“  dry  gravelly  ground  as  formerly.  The  variety  of  objects  in  this  dreary  waste 
«  are  so  few,  that  in  thi^as  well  as  in  other  respects,  it  much  resembles  the 
«  gea.'v.  .The  24th  we  came  in  the  evening  to  a  pond  of  brackish  water,  called 
“  UCanmteer,  upon  the  extremity  of  a  dismal  bank  of  sand,  running  across  our 
«  road.  The  day  following  we  entered  on  the  sand  bank,  along  a  narrow  and 
“  crooked  passage  between  two  hillocks . . .  .Our  cattle  being  a  little  refreshed, 
“  though  they  had  been  very  indifferently  fed  among  the  sand,  where  nothing 
“  was  to  he  seen  but  some  tufts  of  withered  grass,  we  set  out  again.  Along  this 
“  bank  there  is  not  the  least  track  or  path  of  any  kind;  for  the  smallest  blast  of 
“  wind  immediately  effaces  it,  and  renders  all  the  surface  smooth . . .  .At  the  place 
“  where  we  passed  the  sand,  it  was  not  above  twenty  English  miles  in  breadth, 
“  which  took  up  three  days.  1  am  informed  this  bank  of  sand  runs  a  great  way 
“  southward,  and-  In  some  places  is  above  thirty  leagues  broad. . .  .The  28th  we 
<e  proceeded  along  the  plain  to  the  springs  called  Chdbertu . . .  .The  next  day  we 
“  travelled  another  stage  to  the  wells  of  Saminsa ;  where  we  found  better  water 
“  than  usual.  The  length  and  thickness  of  the  grass  showed  that  the  soil  now 
“  began  to  mend . . .  .The  31st  of  October  we  came  to  a  place  where,  to  our 
“  great  satisfaction  we  found  a  small  brook  of  fresh  water,  and  some  Mongalian 
“  huts.  I  observed  that  from  the  sand  bank  eastward,  the  soil  became  gradually 
“  better  everyday.  This  was  now  the  fortieth  day  since  we  left  the  border; 
“  during  which  time  we  had  not  halted  one  day,  nor  seen  a  single  house;  and 
“  the  twenty-eighth  from  the  time  we  quitted  the  river  Tola ,  and  entered  the 
<!  desert,  in  which  we  had  neither  seen  river,  tree,  bush,  nor  mountain.  Though 
‘i  we  were  obliged  now  and  then  to  fetch  a  compass,  on  account  of  the  watering 
w  places,  yet,  in  general,  our  course  deviated  but  little  from  the  southeast  point.” 
Bell’s  Travels,  Vol.  i.  p.  316-330,  4to.  It  will  be  noticed  that  our  countrymen 
tnare  frequently  met  with  brackish  or  otherwise  unpleasant  water,  than  the 
♦  Venetian  ;  but  the  latter  had  been  longer  accustomed  to  a  Tartar  life,  and  per- 
_  haps 
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hapg  considered  water  as  passably  sweet,  in  which  the  more  discerning  palate  of  BOOK  I. 
the  medical  man  might  detect  salt  or  bitter  particles.  chapxxxv 

321.  We  find  in  the  works  of  the  Chinese  geographers  that  these  idle  stories  Not“' 
are  the  subject  of  general  belief  in  the  part  of  Tartary  here  described.  “  On 
“  peut,  dit  Ma-touan-lin,  aller  de  la  Chine  dans  VEy-ghour  par  un  chemin  bien 
“  plus  court  que  l’ordinaire ;  mais  il  feut  passer  pour  cela  une  plaine  de  sable  qui 
“  a  plus  de  cent  lieues  d’etendue.  De  tous  c6t£s  on  ne  voit  que  le  ciel  et  le  sable, 

“  sans  qu’il  y  paroisse  le  moindre  vestige  de  chemin.  Ceux  qui  la  veulent  passer 
“  ne  peuvent  trouver  d’autres  marques  que  desossemens  d’hommeset  d’animaux, 
u  ou  de  la  crotte  de  chameau.  Durant  le  passage  on  entend  tantfit  chantey, 

“  tantdt  pleurer,  et  il  arrive  souvent  que  les  voyageurs,  que  la  curiosity  porte  k 
“  en  ddcouvrir  les  causes,  s’dgarent  et  se  perdent  enticement.  Ce  sont  des 
<!  voix  de  lutines,  et  de  follets.  De  la  vient  que  les  voyageurs  et  les  marchands 
“  aiment  mieux  prendre  le  chemin  de  JIhanri,  ou  bien  Camil,  quoique  plus  long 
“  de  beaucoup.  Ces  sables  commencent  du  cote  de  l’orient  i  la  ville  de  Nit-che i 
“  tchm>  de  laquelle  on  voit  le  col  ou  passage,  nommd  Yu-men-Jcoucm,  qui  est  font 
“  proche  deli.  Aprds  avoir  marcbd  trois  jours  dans  les  sables,  on  arrive  a  la 
a  vallee  dite  des  demons.  Li  il  faut  sacrifier  a  un  dieu,  a  la  maniere  du  pays, 

“  pour  obtenir  que  le  vent  ces.se,  On  marche  encore  cinq  jours,  et  on  arrive  a  un 
“  temple.  De-la  on  traverse  six  peuples  diffigrens.;  ensuite  on  arrive  a  la  capitate 
“  d ’Eyghour . . .  .N’est-ce  point-14  ce  que  nos  cartes  appellent  le  ddsert  de  Lopt" 

\ Visddou ,  Hist,  de  la  Tartarie.  D’Herlelot,  T.  iv;  4to.  p.  S0&  Thus  we  findithat 
our  author  only  repeats  what  he  might  have  heard  “asserted  as  well  known 
facts,”  and  we  are  not  to  bold  his  understanding  cheap  for  having  listened  to 
such  improbable  tales ;  because  it  is  notorious  that  in  the  most  civilised  countries 
of  Europe,  a  few  generations  back,  superstitious  apprehensions,  equally  out  of 
the  course  of  rational  experience,  prevailed  amongst  all  classes  of  society.  In 
the  days  of  our  great  dramatic  bard  the  impression  was  still  strong  in  England, 
but  by  the  charms  of  his  active  fancy  he. succeeded  in  converting  to  a  subject  of 
amusement,  a  system  which  had  been  regarded  with  something  approaching  to 
religious  awe. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Of  the  province  of  Tanguth;  <f  the  city  of  Sachionj  qf  the  custom 
observed  there  upon  the  birth  qf  a  male  child ;  and  qf  the  ceremony  qf 
burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

BOOK  I.  When  the  journey  of  thirty  days  across  the  desert  has  been  comple- 
chapxxxvi  ted>  I'011  arrive  at  a  city  called  Sachionf2  which  belongs  to  the  Grand 
lchan.  The  province  is  named  Tanguth.'m  The  people  are  worshippers 
of  idols.324  There  are  Turkomans  among  them,  with  a  few  Nestorian 
Christians  and  Mahometans.  Those  who  are  idolaters  have  a  language 
.  distinct  from  the  others.325  This  city  lies  towards  the  east-north-east. 
They  are  not  a  commercial  but  an  agricultural  people,  living  upon  the 
productions  of  the  soil.  There  are  in  this  country  a  number  of  monas¬ 
teries  and  abbeys,  which  are  filled  with  idols  of  various  descriptions.325' 
To  these,  which  they  regard  with  the  profoundest  reverence,  they  also 
offer  sacrifices ;  and  upon  the  birth  of  a  son,  they  recommend  him  to 
the.  protection  of  some  one  of  their  idols.  In  honour  of  this  deity  the 
father  rears  a.  sheep  in  his  house  until  the  expiration  of  a  year,  when, 
upon  the  day  of  the  idol’s  peculiar  festival,  they  conduct  their  son, 
together  with  the  sheep’,  iwtJo  its  presence-,  and  there  sacrifice  the  animal. 
The  flesh  they  allow  to  seethe  until  they  have  finished  a  long  prayer,  the 
subject  of  which  is  to  entreat  the  idol  to  preserve  the  health  of  their 
child;  327  and  they  believe  that  during  this  interval  it  has  sucked  in  all 
the  savoury  juices  of  the  meat.  The  remaining  substance  they  then 
carry  home,  and  assembling  all  their  relations  and  friends,  eat  it  with 
much  devout  festivity.  The  bones  they  preserve  in  handsome  urns. 
The  priests  of  the  idol  have  for  their  portion,  the  head,  the  feet,  the 
intestines,  and  the  skin,  together  with  some  parts  of  the  flesh.  In 
respect  to  the  dead,  likewise,  these  idolators  have  particular  ceremonies. 
Upon  the  decease  of  a  person  of  rank,  whose  body  it  is  intended  to 
burn,328  the  relations  call  together  the  astrologers,  and  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  year,  the  day,  and  the  hour  in  which  he  was  born  ; 
whereupon  these  proceed  to  examine  the  horoscope,  and  having  ascer¬ 
tained  . 
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tamed  the  constellation  or  sign,  and  the  planet  therein  presiding,  BOOK  I. 
declare  the  day  on  which  the  funeral  ceremony  shall  take  place.  If  it  ckapjxxvi 
should  happen  that  the  same  planet  be  not  then  in  the  ascendant,  they 
order  the  body  to  be  kept  a  week  or  more,  and  sometimes  even  for  the 
space  of  six  months,  before  they  allow  the  ceremony  to  be'  performed. 

In  the  hope  of  a  propitious  aspect,  and  dreading  the  effects  of  a  contrary 
influence,  the  relations  do  not  presume  to  burn  the  corpse  until  the 
astrologers  have  fixed  the  proper  time.329  It  being  necessary  on  this 
account  that,  in.  many  cases,  the  body  should  remain  long  in  the  house, 
in  order  to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  putrefaction,  they  pre¬ 
pare  a  coffin  made  of  boards  a  palm  in  thickness,  well  fitted  together 
and  painted,  in  which  they  deposit  the  corpse,  and  along  with  it  a 
quantity  of  sweet-scented  gums,  camphor,  and  other  drugs;  the  joints 
or  seams  they  smear  with  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  lime,  and  the  whole  is 
then  covered  with  silk.330  During  this  period  the  table  is  spread  every 
day,  with  bread,  wine  and  other  provisions,  which  remain  so  long  as  is 
necessary  for  a  convenient  meal,  as  well  as  for  the  spirit  of  the  deceased, 
which  they  suppose  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  to  satisfy  itself  with 
the  fumes  of  the  victuals.  Sometimes  the  astrologers  signify  to  the 
relations  that  the  body  must  not  be  conveyed  from  the  house  through 
the  principal  door,  in  consequence  of  their  having  discovered  from  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens,  or  otherwise,  that  such  a  course  would  be  un¬ 
lucky,  and  it  must  therefore  be  taken  out  from  a  different  side  of  the 
house.331  In  some  instances,  indeed  they  oblige  them  to  break  through 
the  wall  that  happens  to  stand  opposite  to  the  propitious  and  beneficent 
planet,  and  to  convey  the  corpse  through  that  aperture;  persuading 
them  that  if  they  should  refuse  to  do  so,  the  spirit  of  the  defunct  would 
be. incensed  against  the  family  and  cause  them  some  injury.  Accordingly 
when  any  misfortune  befalls  a  house,  or  any  person  belonging  to  it 
meets  with  an  accident  or  loss,  or  with  an  untimely  death,  the  astrolo¬ 
gers  do  not  fail  to  attribute  the  event  to  a  funeral  not  having  taken 
place,  during  the  ascendency  of  the  planet  under  which  the.  deceased 
relative  was  born,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  was  exposed  to  a 
malign  influence;  or  to  its  not  having  been  conducted  through  the 
proper  door.  As  the  ceremony  of  burning  the  body  must  be  performed 
without  .the.city,  they  erect  from  space  to  space,  in  the  road  by  which  ♦ 

the 
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BOOK  I.  the  procession  is  to  pass,  small  wooden  buildings,  with  a  portico  which 
chapxxxvi  they  cover  with  silk;  and  under  these,  as  it  arrives  at  each,  the  body  is 
'  set  down.  They  place  before  it  meats  and  liquors,  and  this  is  repeated 
until  they  reach  the  .appointed  spot;  believing  as  they  do,  that  the 
spirit  is  thereby  refreshed  and  acquires  energy  to  attend  the  funeral 
pile.  Another  ceremony  also  is  practised  on  these  occasions.  They 
provide  a  number  of  pieces  of  paper,  made  of  the  hark  of  a  certain 
tree,  upon  which  are  painted  the  figures  of  men,  women,  horses,  camels, 
pieces  of  money,  and  dresses,  and  these  they  burn  along  with  the 
corpse,  under  the  persuasion  that  in  the  next  world  the  deceased  will 
enjoy  the  services  and  use,  of  the  domestics,  cattle,  and  all  the  articles 
depicted  on  the  paper.332  During  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  all 
the  musical  instruments  belonging  to  the  place,  are  sounded  with  an 
incessant  din.333  Having  now  spoken  of  this  city,  others  lying  towards 
the  north-west,  near  the  head  Qf  the,  desert,  shall  next  be  mentioned. 


JfQTJGS. 

S22.  Having  crossed  a  narrow  part  of  the  great  desert,  in  a  direction  from  the 
towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Kashgar  towards  the  nearest  point  of  China,  our  author’s 
course  naturally  leads  him  to  a  place  named  Cha-tcheou ,  according  to  the  French, 
or  Shatcheu  according  to  our  orthography.  “  A  l’Est  du  lac  de  Lap  ”  says  De 
(inignes  “  on  trouve  upe  ville  que  M.  Paul  appelle  Sachion,  la  Cha4cheou  ou 
*c  ville  de  sable  dea  Chinois.”  p.  xii.  The  corruption  of  this  name,  from  Sha-cheu 
to  Sachion ,  will  appear  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
the  u  from  n  in  manuscripts;  and  it  will  he  found  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
Chinese  names  for  towns,  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  work,  are  affected  by 
the  same  error.  The  place  is  situated  about  four  degrees  to  the  westward  of  So¬ 
cket/,  (an  important  garrison  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  province  of  Shen-si) 
and  commands  the  entrance  of  a  famous  pass  or  gorge  of  the  mountains,  named 
Yong-hmm.  In  the  history  of  J engis-kkan  by  Pdtis  de  la  Croix  it  is  observed  that 
his  occupation  of  this  strong  post  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  his  subsequent 
operations  against  the  southern  provinces  of  China.  P.  481.  It  may  appear  an 
objection  to  this  identifying  of  Sachion  with  Sha-cheu ,  which  lies  in  the  direct  way 
to,  and  not  very  distant  from  the  Chinese  province  of  Shen-si,  that  in  the  next 
chapter  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  a  place  not  intermediate,  but  on  the  contrary 
still  further  from  the  borders,  and  in  a  different  direction.  But  it  must  he  recol¬ 
lected 
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lected  that  our  author’s  work  is  not  a  simple  itinerary,  and  that  he  professes  to  BOOK  X. 

describe  parts  not  in  the  line  of  his  original  journey,  but  which  he  might  hare  - 

visited  subsequently,  whilst  in  the  service  of  the  emperor.  Here  too  we  may  re-  CHAP-XXX'r1, 
mark  that  he  does  not  give  any  estimation  of  distance,  as  if  the  route  were  con-  Note!- 
tinuous,  but  breaks  off  in  order  to  speak  of  other  places,  “  at  the  head  of  the 

323.  It  is  not  unusual  to  consider  the  names  of  Tangut  and  Tibet  ut-w, 

both  of  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Persians  from  the  Moghuls,  as  synony¬ 
mous;  but  the  former  applies  to  a  larger  portion  of  Tartary,  bordering  upon  the 
western  provinces  of  China,  and  including  Tibet  in  its  southern  division,  whilst 
its  northern  contains  the  districts  of  which  our  author  now  proceeds  to  Speak. 

According  to  Du  Halde’s  definition  however,  it  does  not  extend  quite  so  far  north¬ 
ward  as  the  situation  assigned  to  Cha-tcheou  in  the  Jesuits’  map.  “  II  paroit  ”  he 
says,  on  the  authority  of  P.  Regis  11  que  ce  nom  de  Tcmgouth  qu’On  trouve  aussi 
“  sur  nos  cartes  d’Asie,  est  un  nom  coinmun  k  tous  les  pays,  depuis  les  terres  deB 
“  Tartares  Kokonor  contigues  aux  terres  de  Si-ning,  ville  de  la  province  de 
“  Chensi;  allant  de  la  Sud-Ouest,  jusqu’a  la  source  du  Gange;  et  qu’ainsi  ilcoin* 

“  prend  non  seulement  le  Thibet,  mais  encore  les  larges  plaines  et  tous  les  deserts 
“  qui  sont  a  son  Nord  et  a  son  Ouest,  qu’on  trouve  dans  la  carte  bordez  par  des 
“  chaines  de  montagnes . . .  .L’on  voit  dans  les  relations  des  voyages  des  Peres, 

“  d’Orville  et  Greber  qu’en  1’annde  1661  il  y  avoit  parmi  ces  Tartares  une  forme 
«  de  gouvernement  monarchique,  un  roy,  une  cour,  des  officiers  dont  ils  decri- 
“  vent  les  habits  et  les  manures;  de  sorte  que  le  Tangoulh  leur  parut  un  puissant 
“  royaume,  qui  selon  eux,  en  comprenoit  plusieurs,  et  entr’autres  le  royaume  de 
“  Barantola  (Tibet).”  T.  iv.  p.  463. 

324.  The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  on  the  western  side  of  the  desert  of  Zop 
or  Kobi  were  described  by  our  author  as  being  chiefly  Mahometans ;  but  upon 
crossing  that  tract  and  entering  the  province  of  Tangut  or  Sifan,  as  it  is  termed 
by  the  Chinese,  he  properly  speaks  of  the  people  as  idolaters.  By  idolatry  is  here 
meant  the  religion  generally  known  as  that  of  the  Grand  Lama  or  spiritual  Sove¬ 
reign,  whom  his  followers  believe  to  be  immortal,  by  means  of  successive  regene¬ 
ration  of  the  same  individual  in  different  bodies,  but  do  not  worship,  as  has  been 
supposed.  Their  adoration  is  paid  to  a  number  of  images  of  deities,  but  princi¬ 
pally  to  one,  which  is  often  of  a  colossal  size,  and  is  named  by  them  Shalda-muni. 

This  is  the  Buddha  of  the  Hindu  mythology,  whose  doctrines  are  more  exten¬ 
sively  disseminated  throughout  the  east,  than  even  those  of  Mahomet.  In  Ava 
and  Pegu  the  same  idol  is  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Gautama  (equally  with 
Shakia  an  epithet  or  attribute  of  Buddha),  in  Siam  by  that  of  Samana-kodom,  *in 
Cochin-China  and  Tonkin  by  that  of  But  and  Thika-mauni,  in  Japan  by  that  of  * 

Shaka 
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BOOK  I.  Shaka  and  Amida  Bath,  and  in  China,  where  the  same  system  prevails  amongst 

- -  the  bulk  of  the  population,  by  that  of  Fo  or  Full.  Many  of  the  other  objects 

^  of  worship  appear  to  belong  to  the  Brahmauic  mythology,  and  some  are  of  a 

Note8'  local  character.  It  is  evident  at  the  same  time  that  with  respect  to  forms  and 

ceremonies,  of  which  their  will  be  occasion  to  say  Wore  hereafter,  many  of  them 
have  been  adopted  from  the  Nestorian  Christians. 

325.  This  we  term  the  language  of  Tibet,  which  is  monosyllabic  in  its  prin¬ 
ciple,  like  the  Chinese,  but  in  every  other  respect  differs  from  it.  The  written 
character  bears  more'  commonly  the  appellation  of  Tangut  or  Tangutian,  and  in 
its  alphabetic  arrangement  acknowledges  a  nagri  or  Sanskrit  oi'igin.  “  La  Iangun 
“  qu’on  parle  au  Thibet  ”  says  Du  Halde  from  the  writings  of  P.  Regis  “  est  en- 
“  tidreroent  differente  de  celle  dcs  Tartares,  soit  Mongous ,  soit  Mantchcoux ;  elle 
“  est  presque  la  memo  que  celle  des  peuples  nommez  Si-fan,  et  elle  n’en  diffdrc 
•'  qu’en  certains  mots  et  en  quelques  pronunciations.  Le  pays  des  Si-fan  confine 
«  avec  trois  provinces  de  la  Chine  ;  sqavoir  celle  de  Chensi,  celle  d e  Selchuen, 

<‘  et  celle  de  Yunnan . C’est  par  cette  raison  que  la  langue  et  l’ecriture  du 

«  Thibet  est  fort  souvent  nommez  par  les  Chinois  langue  et  ecriture  des  Si-fan. 
“  On  nomme  aussi  leur  dcriture,  cavacteres  ou  ecriture  du  TanaOuth.  T.  iv.p. 
463.  The  learned  Adelung  says,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Si/an  or  Tuftm  who 
inhabit  the  mountainous  tract  between  China  and  Tibet,  are  not  of  a  Tibetiau 
race,  but  belong  to  the  Mongol  stock.  Mithridates,  th.  i.  p.  71.  Of  this  how¬ 
ever  he  gives  no  proof  from  specimens  of  the  language,  nor  does  he  adduce  any 
authority,  and  there  appears  therefore  no  good  reason  lor  doubting  the  assertion 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  the  means  of  being  correctly  informed. 

326.  Of  the  numerous  and  capacious  buildings  erected  in  a  country  where 
every  fourth  male  of  a  family  is  devoted  to  the  monastic  life,  we  find  frequent 
mention  in  the  writings  of  travellers,  and  particularly  in  the  recent  accounts  of 
Rogle’s  mission  in  1774,  and  Turner’s  in  1783,  to  the  court  of  the  southern 
Grand  Lama.  The  plates  annexed  to  the  latter,  from  drawings  executed  by  Mr.  S. 
Davis  (who  now  so  worthily  holds  the  situation  of  a  Director  of  the  East-lndia 
Company)  will  furnish  the  curious  reader  with  a  perfect  idea  of  the  exterior 
appearance  of*these  monasteries,  some  of  which  contain  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sandgy  longs  or  monks.  An  engraving  of  the  same  subject  appears  also  amongst 
the  plates  connected  with  Lord  Macartney’s  Embassy  to  China  :  various  circum¬ 
stances  relative  to  the  interior  of  the  establishments  will  be  found  in  Turner’s 
pleasing  narrative,  and  a  general  description,  with  a  ground-plan,  in  the  Alpha- 
betum  Tibitanum  of  Georgi,  p.  407.  In  the  Mem.  cone,  les  Chinois,  T.  xiv. 
wd  read  the  following  account  of  the  great  miao  or  abbey  of  Putala,  at  Lhassa  : 

*  “  II  a  367  pieds  quatre  pouces  de  hauteur.  Le  couronnement,  ou,  pour  mieux 
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“  dire,  la  partie  la  plug  dl'evee,  an  est  dorde  en  entier.  Les  Mtimens  qui  aa  sont  BOOK  I. 

“  l’accompagnement  sont  partages  en  pins  de  dix  mille.  chamhres  ou  cellules  - 

“  pour  loger  autant  de  lamas.  Lea  statues  de  Fo,  et  lea  tours  dlevees  en  aon  CHAP-XXXVI# 
“  honneur,  y  sont  sans  nombre.  Toutes  ees  statues  et  ces  petites  tours  sont  faitea  No,es' 

“  d’or)  d’argent  et  de  cuivrej  suivant  les  facultds  de  ceux  qui  en  ontfait  present’’ 

P.  219.  In  the  same  work,  speaking  of  the  miao  of  Teslm-lumbu  or  Jigatse  visited 
by  Bogle  and  Turner,  it  is  said :  “  I]  y  a  dans  ce  miao  plus  de  trois  mille  cham- 
“  bres  ou  cellules,  et  plus  de  deux  mille  cinq  cens  lamas  de  residence  ordinaire. 
c£  Les  statues  de  Fo  y  sont  sans  nombre.  De  ce  miao  principal  dependent 
“  cinquante  et  un  autres  miao,  qui  sont  comme  ses  annexes,  et  dans  lesquels  il 
“  peut  y  avoir  en  tout  environ  quatre  mille  lamas.”  P.  222. 

327.  The  ceremony  here  described,  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  the  sheep  appears 
to  be  intended  as  a  ransom  for  the  child,  who,  at  his  birth  may  have  been  devoted 
rather  than  recommended  to  the  guardian  deity,  is  consistent  with  what  is  re¬ 
marked  by  the  younger  De  Guignes,  of  a  practice  amongst  the  neighbours  of 
these  people.  “  Comme  les  Chinois  ”  says  this  traveller  “  implorent  les  gdnies 
“  dans  toutes  les  cireonstances  de  la  vie,  il  n’est  pas  surprenant  qu’ils  les  invo- 
*  ‘  quent  pour  en  obtenir  la  conservation  de  leurs  enfans.  Lorsqu’ils  craignent 
“  de  les  perdre,  ils  les  consacrent  4  quelque  dieu.”  Voyages  4  Peking,  &c.  T.  ii. 
p.  359.  A  similar  cqgtom  is  said  to  exist  in  Bengal. 

328.  It  is  only  on  the  bodies  of  personages  of  the  highest  rank,  that  the 
honours  of  the  funeral  pile  are  bestowed;  those  of  the  inferior  orders  being 
exposed  in  unfrequented  places,  and  sometimes  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  and  other  wild  animals.  «  Mos  est  ”  says  the  Alphahetum 
Tibetanum  “  ut  summorum  Lhamarum,  aliorumque  paucorum  cadavera  vel 
“  sandalo,  quod  cum  aloes  ligno  nonnulli  confundunt,  comburantur,  vel  balsamo 
“  condita  sacris  in  loculis  reponantur.”  P.  443.  “  Je  dis  les  cendres  ”  says  P. 

Gerbillon ;  “  car  la  couturoe  des  Tartares  est  de  bruler  les  corps  et  d’en  conserver 
“  les  os  et  les  cendres :  quoiqu’il  v  ait  4  present  plusieurs  Tartares  qui  ne  les 
«  brdlent  point,  personne  ne  manque  de  le  faire,  lorsque  ce  sont  des  gens  morts 
«  ^  la  guerre  ou  en  voyage  hors  de  la  Chine,  et  les  Chinois  mdmes  en  usent 
“  quelquefois  ainsi.”  Du  Halde,  t.  iv.  p.238.  P.  Martini,  in  his*description  of 
the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  whose  ancient  inhabitants  appear  to  have  had 
the  same  manners  as  their  neighbours  the  Si-fan  (identified  with  the  people  of 
Tibet),  says  “  La  pluspart  brdlent  les  corps  morts,  ct  les  reduisent  en  cendres, 

“  sans  les  enterrer,  dont  ces  Chinois  sont  fort  soigneux.”  Thevenot,  P.  iii.  p.  195. 

329.  The  implicit  deference  paid  to  the  skill  of  astrologers  in  determining  the 
days  and  hours  proper  for  the  performance  of  all  acts,  public  and.  domestic, 

Z  solemn 
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BOOK  X.  solemn  or  trivial,  is  general  throughout  the  East.  “  Beihg  governed  in  all  the 
— ■ —  «  concerns  of  life  ”  says  Turner,  speaking  of  Tibet  “  by  an  awful  regard  to  the 

CHAP.XXXVI.  <c  ,jjctates  0f  superstition,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  find  this  people  placing  implicit 
Notcs'  «  confidence  in  a  series  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Devoted  to  astrology,  they 
«  yield  a  willing  homage  to  its  professors  ”  P.  319. 

330.  These  preparations  for  the  funeral  ceremony  bear  a  near  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Chinese,  as  described  by  D  u  Halde:  “Les  cerciieils  des  personnes 
«.  aisdes,  sont  faits  de  grosses  planches  epaisses  d’un  demi  pied  et  davantage,  et 
“  se  conservent  long-tems  :  ils  sont  si  bien  enduits  en  dedans  de  poix  et  de  bitume, 
«  et  si  bien  vernissez  en  dehors,  qu’ils  n’exhalent  aucune  mauvaise  odeur.  On 
«  en  voit  qui  sont  cizelez  delicatement,  et  tout  couverts  de  dorures ...  .11  est 
“  defend u  aux  Chinois  d’enterrer  leurs  inorts  dans  l’enceinte  des  villes,  et  dans 
«  les  lieux  qu’on  liabite ;  mais  il  leur  est  permis  do  les  conserver  dans  leurs  mai- 
“  sons,  enfermez  dans  des  cerciieils  tels  que  je  les  ai  depeints :  ils  les  gardent 
“  plusieurs  mois,  et  mfime  plusieurs  anndea  comme  en  depot,  sans  qu’aucun 
“  magistral  puisse  les  obliger  do  les  inhumer.”  T.  ii-  p.  124.  The  motive  for 
thus  keeping  the  bodieB  unburied  for  a  long  and  uncertain  time  is  not  explained 
by  the  Chinese  historian,  but  wo  may  well  suppose  it  to  he  regulated,  as  among 
the  people  of  Tangut,  by  tbe  calculation  of  lucky  and  unlucky  seasons, 

331.  This  custom  is  found  to  prevail  also  amongst  the  Chinese,  with  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  so  near  to  the  borders  of  the  empire,  as  that  which  our 
author  is  now  describing,  must  have  much  in  common.  “  C’est  parmi  eux”  adds 
Du.  Halde  “  un  Usage  de  faire  de  nouvelles  ouvertures  k  leurs  maisons,  quand  on 
.  “  doit  transporter  le  corps  dd  lehrs  parens  ddeddez  an  lieu  de  leur  sepulture,  et 

“  de  les  refermer  aussi-tot,  afin  de  s’dpargner  la  douleur  que  leur  causeroit 
“  le  frdquent  souvenir  du  defunt,  qui  se  renouvelleroit  toutes  les  fois  qu’ils 
“  passeroient  par  la  mfiine  porte  oh  est  passe  le  cerciieil.”  P.  128.  Nor  is  the 
prejudice  here  described  confined  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world ;  for  in  a  town 
or  village  of  North  Holland  (as  I  was  informed  on  the  spot)  a  corpse  is  never 
carried  out  through  the  front  or  principal  door,  hut  from  the  rear  of  the  house. 

332.  Could  we  suppose  the  missionaries  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  the 
customs  of  these  people  from  the  writings  of  our  author,  the  parallel  could  not 
be  more  complete  than  it  will  be  found  in  the  following  passages  from  the  same 
work :  “  Lorsqu’on  a  fixe  le  jour  des  obsdqnes,  on  en  donne  avis  a  tous  les  parens 
“  et  amis  du  ddfunt,  qui  ne  manque  pas  de  se  rendre  au  jour  marque.  La 
“  marche  du  convoi  commence  par  ceux  qui  portent  differentes  statues  de  carton, 
“  lesquelles  represented  des  esclaves,  des  tygx-es,  des  lions,  des  chevaux,  &c . . 
“  .  .Quand  on  est  arrive  au  lieu  de  la  sepulture,  on  voit  a  quelques  pas  de  la 
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P  tombe,  des  tables  rangees  dans  des  ealles  qu’on  a  fait  Merer  expres ;  et  tandis  BOOK  I; 
“  que  les  ceremonies  accoutumfe  se  pratiquent,  les  domestiques  y  preparent  un  — ‘ 

repas,  qui  sert  enauite  k  rdgaler  toute  la  compagnie.”  P.  127.  “  Ce  prince  a  CHAP-XXXVI- 
“  defendu  d’observer  ddsormais  dans  son  empire,  cette  colltume  extravagante  Notes- 
“  qn’ayoient  les  Tartares,  de  bruler  les  richesses,  et  mfime  quelquefois  des  do- 
“  mestiques  des  grands  seigneurs,  lorsqu’on  feisoit  leurs  fundrailles  en  brfllant 
“  leurs  corps.”  P.  128.  “  II  est  vrai  que  l’idolatrie  ayant  ete  introduite  dans 
“  l’empire,  les  bonzes  ou  Taossee ,  que  des  vues  interess6es  engageoient  a 
“  tromper  le  people,  ont  m£le  dans  ces  ceremonies  plusieurs  pratiques  super- 
“  stitieuses,  telles  que  sont  celles  de  brtiler  du  papier  dord,  en  forme  de  monnoye, 

“  et  memes  des  etoffes  de  soye  blancbe,  comme  si  ces  choses  pouvoient  leur  servir 
“  dans  l’autre  monde ;  de  precher  que  les  ames  se  trouvent  sur  les  tablettes  ou 
“  leurs  noms  sont  ecrits,  et  qu’elles  se  repaissent  de  la  fumee  des  viandes  et  des 
“  parfums  qu’on  brftle.”  T.  ii.  p.  ISO.  See  also,  on  the  same  subject,  t.  iv.  p.  239. 

333.  All  accounts  of  the  ceremonies  of  these  people  notice  the  loud  clangour 
of  their  music.  “  At  the  instant  of  our  entrance  ”  says  Turner  «  we  heard  the 
“  deep  tone  of  many  sonorous  instruments,  which  were  summoning  the  religious 
«  to  their  morning  orisons.”  P.  230.  “  The  priests  ”  says  Bogle  “  continued  at 
«  different  intervals  to  recite  their  offices  in  a  low  voice,  accompanying  them  with 
“  the  tinkling  of  bells,  and  the  sound  of  tabors  and  trumpets.” 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Of  the  district  of  Kamul,  and  of  some  peculiar  customs  respecting  ike 
entertainment  qf  strangers. 

Kamul  is  a  district  situated  within  the  great  province  of  Tamguth,  ^chap.^ 
subject  to  the  Grand  khan,  and  contains  many  towns  and  castles,  of 
which  the  principal  city  is  also  named  Kamul.33i  This  district  lies  in 
the  intermediate  space  between  two  deserts.;  that  is  to  say,  the  great 
desert  already  described,  and  another  of  smaller  extent,  being  only 
.  about  three  days  journey  across.335  The  inhabitants  are  worshippers  of 
idols,  and  have  their  peculiar  language.3?6  They  subsist  on  the  Suits 
of  the  earth,  which  they  ;pbssess  in  abundance,  and  are  ..enabled  to 
Z  3  supply 
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BOOK  r.  supply  the  wants  of  travellers.33*'  The  men  are  addicted  to  pleasure, 
G~  and  attend  to  little  else  than  playing  upon  instruments,  singing, 

xxxvii.  dancing,  reading,  writing  according  to  the  practice  of  the  country, 
and  the  pursuit,  in  short,  of  every  land  of  amusement.338  When 
strangers  arrive  and  desire  to  have  lodging  and  accommodation  at  their 
houses,  it  affords  them  the  highest  gratification.  They  give  positive 
orders  to  their  wives,  daughters,  sisters,  and  other  female  relations  to 
indulge  their  guests  in  every  wish,  whilst  they  themselves  leave  their 
homes,  and  retiring  into  the  city,  send  from  thence  whatever  necessaries 
may  be  wanted;  but  for  which,  it  is  to  be  understood,  they  expect  pay¬ 
ment:  nor  do  they  return  to  their  houses  so  long  as  the  strangers 
remain  in  them.  This  abandonment  of  the  females  of  their  family  to 
accidental  guests,  who  assume  the  same  privileges  and  meet  with  the 
same  indulgences  as  if  they  were  their  own  wives,  is  regarded  by  these 
people  as  doing  them  honour  and  adding  to  their  reputation ;  consider¬ 
ing  ‘the  hospitable  reception  Of  strangers,  who  (after  the  perils  and 
fatigues  of  a  long  journey)  stand  in  need  of  relaxation,  as  an  action 
agreeable  to  their  deities,  calculated  to  draw  down  the  blessing  of 
increase  upon  their  families,  to  augment  their  substance,  and  to  procure 
them  safety  from  all  dangers,  as  well  as  a  successful  issue  to  all  their 
undertakings.  The  women  are  in  truth  very  handsome,  very  sensual, 
and  fully  disposed  to  conform  in  this  respect  to  the  injunction  of  their 
husbands.  It  happened  at  the  time  when  Mangu  Icaan  held  his  court 
in  this  province,  that  the  Above  scandalous  .custom  coming  to  his  know¬ 
ledge,  he.  issued  an  edict  strictly  commanding  the  people  of  Kamul  to 
relinquish  a  practice  so  disgraceful  to  them,  and  forbidding  individuals 
to  furnish  lodging  to  strangers,  who  should  be  obliged  to  accommodate 
themselves  at  a  house  of  public  resort  or  caravanserai.  In  grief  and 
sadness 'the  inhabitants  obeyed  for  about  three  years  the  command  of 
their  master ;  but  -finding  at  length  that  the  earth  ceased  to  yield  the 
accustomed  fruits,  and  that  many  unfortunate  events  occurred  in  their 
families,  they  resolved  *to  dispatch  a  deputation  to  the  Grand  khan,  in 
their  names  to  beseech  him  that  he  should  be  pleased  to  suffer  them  to 
resume  the  observance  of  a  custom  that  had  been  solemnly  handed* 
down  to  them  by  their  fathers,  from  their  ancestors  in  the  remotest 
times ;  and  especially  as  since  they  had  failed  in  the  exercise  of  these 

offices 
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offices  of  hospitality  and  gratification  to  strangers,  the  interests  of  their  BOOK  I. 
families  had  gone  progressively  to  ruin.  The  Grand  Man  having  c^, 
listened  to  this  application,  replied :  “  Since  you  appear  so  anxious  to  xxxvii.- 
“  persist  in  your  own  shame  and  ignominy,  let  it  be  granted  as  you 
“  desire.  Go,  live  according  to  your  base  customs  and  manners,  and 
“  let  your  wives  continue  to  receive  the  beggarly  wages  of  their  prosti- 
“  tution.”  With  this  answer  the  deputies  returned  home,  to  the  great 
delight  of  all  the  people,  who  to  the  present  day  observe  their  ancient 
practice.339 


NOTES. 


334.  Kamul,  which  the  Tartars  are  said  to  pronounce  KhamU,  or  Hamil  with 
a  strong  asperation,  is  the  Harm  of  the  Jesuits  map,  softened  in  the  Chinese 
pronunciation,  as  the  title  of  khan  is  changed  to  han.  “  M.  Paul”  says  De 
Guignes  “  donne  au  pays  de  Hand  le  nom  de  Camaul.”  T.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  viii. 
“  Le  dernier  roy  des  Eluths”  say  the  Mdmoires  du  P.Gerbillon  “  s’&toit  rendu 
“  maltre  d’  Yarkan,  de  Tour/an,  et  de  Harm,  que  nos  g£ographes  appellant 
“  Cami.  Aprds  la  ddfaite  du  roi  (par  Jes  Chinois)  ceux  de  Hami,  qui  sont  les 
plus  voisins  de  la  Chine,  se  mireut  sous  k  protection  de  jj’empereur.”  Du 
Halde,  T.  iv.  p.  53.  In  the  narrative  of  B.  Goez  it  is  stated,  that  after  leaving 
a  place  named  Cialis  (the  Julius  of  Strahlenh erg’s  map),  and  passing  another 
named  Pudan ,  also  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Cascar,  they  reached  Turphan 
and  remained  there  a  month.  “  Apres  ils  parvindrent  a  Aramuth,  et  puis  a 
“  Camul,  place  garnie  de  bonnes  deffences.  Ilz  repos^rent  icy  avec  leurs 
“  chevanx  un  autre  mois . . .  .Estans  partis  de  Camul  ilz  arriverept  .dans  neuf 
“  jours  a  ces  murs  septentrionaux  du  royaume  de  la  Chine,  en  up  lieu.nomjne 
“  Chiaicuort  (Kia-yu-kuan). . . Aians  done  enfin  estd  repus  dans  l’enclos  de  ces 
“  murailles,  ilz  arrivdrent  en  un  jour  en  laville  de  Sodeu  (Schcheuf”  His- 
toire  de  l’Expedition  Chrestienne,  par  Trigault,  p.  482-5.  The  distanco,  how¬ 
ever,  from  Hami  to  So-cheu,  the  most  western  town  of  China,  being  by  the 
maps  about  280  miles,  would  render  it  a  journey,  for  a:caravan,  of  snore  than 
ten  days.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that'the  Kabul  mentioned  by  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  who  were  sent  by  Shah  Rokh,  the  son  of  Tamerlane,  to  the  emperor  of 
China,  from  whence  their  road  lay  across  the  desert,  is  not  the  place  so  named 
*in  Afghanistan,  but  evidently,  from  the  relative  circumstances,  the  Kamul  of 
our  author.  The  error  is  more  likely  to  belong  to  the  translation  thata  ,to  the 
Persian  original.  See  Thevenot,  Relations  de  Voyages,  T.  ii.  Ambassade,  p.  2. 

335.  This 
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BOOK.  I.  335.  This  account  of  the  position  of  Kamul  will  be  found  to  correspond  exactly, 

-  to  that  of  Hand,  which  together  with  Turfan,  occupies  a  tract  of  cultivable 

jOKVti,  land  that  seems  nearly  to  divide  the  great  desert  of  Jiobi  into  two  parts.  See 

Notes.  the  Jesuits’  maps  accompanying  Du  Halde’s  “  Description  do  la  Chine.” 

336.  At  the  period  of  Shah  Rohh's  embassy,  which  was  about  a  century  and  a 
half  later  than  our  author’s  visit  to  this  place,  it  was  under  a  Mahometan  go¬ 
vernment.  “  L’dmir  Fakr-eddin  ”  says  the  journal  of  the  route  “  y  avoit  fait 
“  batir  une  mosquee  trds-belle  et  tres-magnifique.  Prtis  de  la  mosquee  lea 
“  idolatres  avoient  un  temple,  autour  duquel  il  y  avoit  des  idoles  de  diverses 
“  grandeurs,  et  d’etranges  figures.”  Ambassade  p.  2. 

337.  “he  pays”  says  Gerbillon  “  est  fort  chaud  eu  ete  ;  il  y  crolt  quantite 
“  de  bons  fruits.”  P.  54.  The  Abbe  Grosier  observes  that  11  the  country  of 
“  Hand ,  though  surrounded  by  deserts,  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  delightful 
“  in  the  world.  The  soil  produces  abundance  of  grain,  fruits,  leguminous  plants, 
“  and  pasture  of  every  kind.  The  rice  which  grows  here  is  particularly  esteemed 
«  in  China . . .  .There  is  no  fruit  more  delicate  or  more  in  request  than  the  melons 
“  of  Hand ,  which  are  carried  to  Peking  for  the  emperor’s  table ....  but  the  most 
“  useful  and  most  esteemed  production  of  the  country  is  its  dried  raisins.” 
General  Descript,  of  China,  Vol.  i.  p.  333. 

338.  “  Leurs  divertissemens  ”  says  P.  Amiot,  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  “  consistent  en  chants  et  en  danses.  Ils  se  mettent  par 
“  bandes  de  cinq  ou  six  hommes  et  femmes  pfile-mfile,  se  prennent  par  la  main, 
“  et  tournent  ensemble,  en  faisant  de  terns  en  terns  quelques  sauts.”  Mdm. 
concern,  les  Chinois,  t.  xiv.  p.  152.  The  manners  of  the  more  southern  districts, 
as  described  by  Turner,  partake  of  the  same  kind  of  freedom.  “  The  day  ”  he 
says  “  was  far  advanced,  when  a  servant  appeared  with  some  musical  instru- 
“  ments.  Gyap  gave  into  my  hand  a  flagelet,  and  desired  me  to  use  it.  I  was 
“  unable.  He  then  took  it,  and  accompanied  Gyeung  upon  the  cittaur,  a 
“  stringed  instrument,  and  they  played  several  pleasing  airs  together.  At 
“  length  Gyeung  accompanied  the  instrument  with  her  voice,  which  was  by  no 
“  means  inharmonious.”  Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  343.  We  should  not  have 
expected  to  find  reading  and  writing  classed  amongst  light  and  effeminate  occu¬ 
pations  ;  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  prejudices  of  a  person  educated  in 
a  Tartar  court.  A  detailed  account  of  the  manner  and  instruments  of  writing 
amongst  these  people  will  be  found  in  the  Alphabetum  Tibetanum,  p.  561-87. 

'  m 

339.  Kamul  or  Hami  being  a  place  much  frequented  by  caravans  to  and  from 
China,  and  where,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  provisions  as  well  as  from 

political 
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political  considerations,  they  were  in  the  practice  of  making  a  considerable  halt,  BOOK  I. 
the  concourse  of  straDgers  must  hare  been  great,  and  the  natural  effect  of  this  CHAp 
was  dissoluteness  of  manners  amongst  the  female  and  rapacity  amongst  the  male  XXXVIt. 

inhabitants,  who  would  be  desirous  of  extracting  from  these  rich  travellers  as  Notes, 
large  a  share  as  possible  of  their  commercial  profits,  for  which  purpose  they 
could  not  employ  any  means  more  effectual  than  the  arts  of  female  blandishment. 

In  Elphinstone’s  account  of  Caubul  he  gives  a  description  of  manners  prevailing 
in  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  eastern  part  of  the  Paropamisan  mountains,  so 
nearly  similar  to  what  our  author  mentions,  that  I  am  gratified  by  the  occasion 
of  verifying  his  statement  by  authority  so  respectable.  “  The  women  ”  he  says 
“  are  often  handsome. . .  .It  is  universally  agreed  that  they  are  by  no  means  re- 
“  markable  for  chastity ;  but  I  have  heard  different  accounts  of'  their  libertinism. 

“  In  the  north  east,  which  is  the  most  civilized  parf  of  the  country,  the  women 
“  would  prostitute  themselves  fornroneyj  while  their  h  usbands  were  out  of  the  way 
«  ...  .In  other  parts  of  the  country  there  prevails  a  custom  called  Kaoroo  Bisiaun 
u  (  ?),  by  which  the  husband  lends  liis  wife  to  the  embraces  of  his  guests.” 

“  This  ”  he  adds  in  a  note  “  is  Moghul :  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Yasa  forbids 
«  adultery.  The  inhabitants  of  Caiader  applied  for  and  received  an  exemption 
“  on  account  of  their  old  usage  of  lending  their  wives  to  their  guests.”  P.  483. 

A  Greek  writer  of  the  middle  ages,  quoted  by  Gibbon,  imputes  to  the  people  of 
England,  in  bis  days,  a  similar  depravity  of  manners ;  on  which  the  historian 
observes,  that  “  his  (the  Greek’s)  credulity  and  injustice  may  teach  ah  important 
“  lesson;  to  dis, trust  the  accounts  of  foreign  and  remote  nations,  and  to  suspend 
“  our  belief  of  every  tale  that  deviates  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  character 
«  of  man.”  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  Vol.  vi.  p.  393.  But  on  the  other  hand  we 
are  also  bound  to  guard  against  that  systematic  incredulity  which  rejects  probable 
evidence,  because  the  fact  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our  own  limited  experience, 
as  being  equally  injurious  with  a  too  ready  belief,  to  the  cause  of  truth. 


.  CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Of  the  city  of  ChinchitalasM0 

Next  to  the  district  of  Kamil,  follows  that  of  Chinchitalas,  which  in  ^hap^ 
its  northern  part  borders  on  the  desert,  and  is  in  length  sixteen  days 
journey.341  It  is  subject  to  the  Grand  khan,  and  contains  cities  and 

several 
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BOOK  I.  several  strong  places.  Its  inhabitants  consist  of  three  religious  sects. 
c"  A  few  of  them  confess  Christ,  according  to  the  Nestorian  doctrine  ; 

xxxvik  o^ers  are  followers  of  Mahomet;  and  a  third  class  worship  idols. 

There  is  in  this  district  a  mountain  where  the  mines  produce  steel,  and 
also  zinc  or  antimony.342  A  substance  is  likewise  found  of  the  nature 
of  the  salamander,  for  when  woven  into  cloth,  and  thrown  into  the 
fire,  it  remains  incombustible.343  The  following  mode  of  preparing  it, 
I  learned  from  one  of  my  travelling  companions,  named  Curjkar,  a 
very  intelligent  Turkoman,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  mining 
operations  of  the  province.  The  fossil  substance  procured  from  the 
mountain  consists  of  fibres  not  unlike  those  of  wool.  This,  after  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  is  pounded  in  a  brass  mortar,  and  is  then 
washed  until  all  the  earthy  particles  are  separated.  The  fibres  thus 
cleansed  and  detached  from  each  other,  they  then  spin  into  thread,  and 
weave  into  cloth.  In  order  ta  render  the  texture  white,  they  put  it 
into  the  fire,  and  suffer  it  to  remain  there  about  an  hour;  when  they 
draw  it  out  uninjured  by  the  flame  and  become  white  as  snow.  By  the 
same  process  they  afterwards  cleanse  it  when  it  happens  to  contract 
spots;  no  other  abstergent  lotion  than  an  igneous  one  being  ever 
applied  to  it.344  Of  the  salamander  under  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
supposed  to  exist  in  fire,  I  could  never  discover  any  traces  in  the 
eastern  regions.  It  is  said  that  they  preserve  at  Rome  a  napkin  woven 
from  this  material,  in  which  was  wrapped  the  sudarivm  of  our  Lord, 
sent  as  a  gift  from  one  of  the  Tartar  princes  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 


NOTES: 

340.  This  chapter  is  unaccountably  omitted  in  Ramusio’s  version,  and  is  here 
translated  from  the  Latin.  That  it  was  accidental  and  not  an  intentional  suppres¬ 
sion  may  be  inferred  from  his  allowing  the  name  of  the  place  of  which  the  chapter 
treats,  to  remain  in  the  enumeration  of  districts  and  towns  at  the  conclusion  of 
Chap,  xli,  where  it  is  written  Chinchitalas.  In  the  Basle  edition  the  word  is 
Chinehinthalas,  in  the  older  Latin  Chynchyncitlas ,  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manu¬ 
scripts  Chimchimcalas  and  Chinchincalas,  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes  Ringuttalas 
CMguitalas ,  au&  Chinguttalas,  'and  in  the  old  English  version  Hingnitala. 


341.  Mention 
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341.  Mention  is  made  in  l’Hist.  gdndrale  des  Huns  of  a  place  named  Chen-cken,  BOOK  I. 

which  has  good  pretensions  to  be  thought  the  Chinchintalas  of  our  author.  Tab ,  ~ 

it  should  be  observed,  signifies  in  the  Moghul-Tartar  language  “  a  plain,  ”  and  xxxvTil. 
talai  or  dalai,  “  a  sea  or  extensive  lake  ■-  ”  talas  m ay  therefore  be  considered  as  an  fciotes. 
appellative,  distinct  from  the  proper  name.  “  Ce  pays  ”  says  De  Guignes  “  qui 
“  dans  les  historiens  Chinois  porte  les  deux  noms  de  Leou-lan  et  de  Chen-chen, 
c<  est  situd  au  midi  de  Hami.  II  formoit  anciennement  un  petit  royaume  dont 
“  la  capitale  etoit  Kan-ni-tching  voisine  du  lac  de  Lop.  Tout  ce  pays  est  sterile, 
f'  plein  de  sables,  et  l’on  y  rencontre  peu  de  bonnes  terres.  On  y  comptoit  en- 
“  viron  quinze  cents  families.  Ces  peuples  cherchent  les  paturages  ou  ils 
“  nourissent  des  dnes,  des  chevaux  et  des  chameaux.  Ils  tirent  des  pays  voisins 
“  leurs  denrdes  :  ils  ont  les  memes  mceurs  que  les  peuples  du  Tibet  qui  sont  leurs 
“  voisins  au  Sud-est...  .Je  pense  que  c’est  dans  ce  canton  qu’il  taut  placer  la 
“  province  que  M.  Paul  appelle  Chin-cMn4alas,  voisine  du  grand  desert,  et  oil  il 
“  y  avoit  des  Nestoriens,  des  Mahometans  et  des  idolatres.”  T.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  xi. 

342.  Respecting  this  mineral,  which  in  the  Latin  is  andanicum  or  audanicum, 
andinthe  Italian  of  the  epitomes,  andranico  and  andronico,  see  Notes  183  and  231. 

343.  In  the  Latin  text  the  phrase  is  more  positive  than  I  have  rendered  it : 

“  itemque  salamandrae,  de  quibus  fit  pannus ;  ”  and  this  passage  is  often  adduced  as 
an  instance  of  our  author's  credulity.  But  as  he  immediately  afterwards  Speaks 

•  of  the  material  from  which  the  cloth  was  manufactured  as  a  fossil  or  earthy 
mineral,  and  describes  the  asbestos  and  its  properties  with  reasonable  accuracy, 
we  may  fairly  give  him  credit  for  a  figurative  or  jocular  expression,  when  he 
terms  it  the  salamander ;  and  especially  as  he  closes  the  account  of  it  with  saying, 
that  the  fabled  serpent  of  that  name  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  ea3t.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  remark  by  Claude  Visdelou  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the  subject  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  shews  that  the  idea  of  aliving  salamander  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Chinese  naturalists  ;  “  On  ne  sqauroit  douter  que  la  toile  qu’on  lave  au 
«  feu,  ne  soitcelle  que  les  Grecs  appellent  asbzston.  On  ne  convient  pas  parini 
“  nous  sur  la  matiere  dont  on  fait  cette  toile.  Les  Chinois  n’en  conviednent  pas 
«  mieux  entr’eux;  car  outre  les  opinions  cy-dessus  rapportdes,  il  y  en  a  qui 
“  disent,  quelle  est  tissue  du  poll  de  certains  rate,  qui  vhenl  dans  les  jlammcs  que 
«  yomissent  certaines  montagnes.  Ce  qu’il  y  a  de  stir,  c’est  que  dans  la  Tarta- 
«  rie  il  se  trouve  des  pierres  dont  on  tire  ce  fil  apres  les  avoir  brisees.”  Biblioth. 

Orient.  T.  iv.  p.  397. 

*  344.  The  asbestos  is  described  as  «  a  fossile  stone  that  may  he  split  into  threads 
“  or  filaments,  from  one  to  ten  inches  in  length,  very  fine,  brittle,  yet  somewhat 
u  tractable,  silky,  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  It  is  Indissoluble  in  water,  and 
2  A  “  endued 
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BOOK  I.  “  endued  with  the  wonderful  property  of  remaining  unconsumed  in  the  fire. 
-  «  L’asbeste  a  eu  autrefois  ”  says  M.  Brongnart  “  des  usages  assez  remarquables. 

Si,  “  Lesanciens,  qui  bruloient  les  corps,  l’ont  employe  comme  drap  incombustible 
Notes,  “  pour  conserver  les  cendres  des  corps  sans  melange.  Lorsque  les  filamens 
“  de  cette  pierre  sont  assez  longs,  assez  doux  et  assez  flexibles,  on  parvient  a 
«  les  filer,  sur-tout  si  on  les  mfile  avec  du  lin.  On  peut  en  tisser  une  toile  qui 
«  a  une  soliditiS  et  une  flexibility  convenable,  lors  merae  qu’elle  a  6t6  privee  par 
“  le  moyen  du  feu,  du  fil  vegetal  qu’elle  contenoit.  Lorsque  cette  toile  est 
«  salie,  le  feu  lui  rend  son  premier  eclat.”  Traite  elementaire  de  Mindra- 
logie,  t.  i.  p.  4S2.  The  substance  is  found  in  Great  Britain  and  several  other 
parts  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

*  Of  the  district  of  Succuir,  where  the  Rhubarb  is  produced,  and  from 

whence  it  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 

chap.xxxix.  Upon  leaving  the  district  last  mentioned  and  proceeding  for  ten  days 
in  the  direction  of  east-north-east,  through  a  country  where  there  are 
few  habitations,  and  little  of  any  kind  worthy  of  remark,  you  arrive  at 
a  district  named  Succuir,  in  which  are  many  towns  and  castles  ;  the 
principal  one  being  likewise  named  Succuir .345  The  inhabitants  are  in 
general  idolaters,  with  some  Christians.346  They  are  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Grand  khan.  The  extensive  province  which  contains 
these  and  the  two  districts  which  shall  be  next  mentioned,  is  called 
Tanguth,  and  throughout  all  the  mountainous  parts  of  it  the  most 
excellent  kind  of  Rhubarb  is  produced,  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
merchants  who  procure  loadings  of  it  on  the  spot,  convey  it  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.347  It  is  a  fact  that  when  they  take  that  road,  they 
cannot  venture  amongst  the  mountains  with  any  beasts  of  burthen 
excepting  those  accustomed  to  the  country,  on  account  of  a  poisonous 
plant  growing  there,  which  if  eaten  by  them  has  the  effect  of  causing 
the  hoofs  of  the  animal  to  drop  off;  but  those  of  the  country,  being* 
aware  of  its  dangerous  quality,  take  care  to  avoid  it343  The  people  of 
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Succuir  depend  for  subsistence  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  flesh  BOOK  I. 
of  their  cattle,  and  do  not  engage  in  trade.  The  district  is  perfectly  chaiTxxxix. 
healthy,  and  the  complexion  of  the  natives  is  brown. 


NOTES. 

345.  The  Succuir  of  Ramusio,  Suchur  of  the  Basle  edition,  Succm/r  of  the 
older  Latin,  Sucuir  of  the  B.M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts,  and  Sueur  of  the 
Italian  epitomes,  appears  from  all  the  circumstances  mentioned,  to  be  intended 
%r  So-cheu,  a  fortified  town  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  province  of 
Shen-si,  or  frontier  of  China  in  that  quarter.  Formerly,  however,  it  did  not 
belong  to  the  empire,  but  to  an  independent  Tartar  nation.  “  Les  places  les 
“  plus  occidentales  de  la  province  de  Chensi,”  says  De  Guignes,  “  ayant  fait 
“  partie  de  la  Tartarie,  nous  croyons  devoir  les  nommer  ici  d’autant  plus  que 

“  ce  que  nous  en  diront  pourra  servir  a  eclaircir  M.  Paul . Sous  le  regne 

“  des  Soui,  on  appella  tout  ce  pays  So-tekeou , II  passa  ensuite  sous  la  domi- 
“  nation  des  peuples  du  Toufan,  et  quelque  terns  apres,  les  Chinois  le  reprirent ;  • 

“  il  fait  aujourd’hui  partie  du  Chensi."  T.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  ix. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  place,  after  the  time  of  our  author,  is  by  Shah 
Kokh’s  ambassadors,  in  1420.  “  Sehgiou  ("which  De  Guignes,  perhaps  from  a 
.  «  different  translation,  writes  Sokjou)  est  une  ville  grande  et  forte,  en  forme  de 
£!  quarre  parfait . .  .  .  cette  ville  est  done  la  premiere  de  Khatai,  eloignde  de 
“  quatre-vingt-dix-neuf  journees  de  la  ville  de  Kan-Balih,  qui  est  le  lieu  de  la 
“  residence  de  l’empereur,  par  un  pais  tres-peupld,  car  chaque  jburnee  on  loge 
«  dans  un  gros  hourg.”  Relations  de  Thevenot,  T.  ii.  Our  next  information 
is  from  Johnson,  the  companion  of  A.  Jenkinson,  who  travelled  about  the  year 
1558,  and  was  told  at  Bokhara,  by  a  native  merchant,  that  the  distance  from 
that  place,  which  be  calls  Boghar,  to  Tashtn  ( Tashkund J,  was  fourteen  days 
journey;  from  thence  to  Occient  (Khojend  on  the  JaxartesJ,.  seven  days;  from 
thence  to  Cascar  (Kashgar ),  twenty  days;  from  thence  to  Sowchich  (So-cheu), 
thirty  days :  which  Somchick,  he  adds,  “  is  the  first  border  of  Cathay.”  Hakluyt’s 
voyages,  p.  388.  In  “  V  Histoire  de  l’Expedition  Chrestienne  a  la  Chine,”  drawn 
up  by  Trigault  from  the  papers  of  Matthieu  Ricci,  we  find  also,  that  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1605,  Benedict  Goez  arrived,  by  the  way  of  Cascar,  Hyarcan, 
and  Camul,  at  So-cieu  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  where  he  was  detained  till  his 
death  which  happened  in  1607.  That  all  these  independent  accounts  relate  to 
.the  same  place,  will  not  be  doubted ;  and  it  will  he  obvious  to  the  reader  that 
the  cuir  of  Su-cuir  is  simply  an  error  of  transcription  for  the  cieu  of  So-cieu,  a»an 
Italian  would  write  the  name.  , 


2  A  2 


346.  During 
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BOOK  I.  34:6.  During  the  long  interval  of  three  centuries  that  had  elapsed  between 

, - our  author’s  time  and  that  of  Benedict  Goez,  an  entire  change  appears  to  have 

taken  place  with  respect  to  the  Christian  population  which  he  no  longer  found  to 
°tes'  exist;  an  effect  that  was  produced  by  the  ascendency  of  the  Mahometans  in  that 
quarter.  “  So-cieu"  says  his  interesting  narrative  “  a  son  propre  gouverneur, 
“  et  est  divisee  en  deux  parties;  en  l’une  demeurent  les  Chinois  (que  lcs  Sara- 
“  zins  appellent  ici  Cataiens),  et  les  Sarazins,  qui  viennent  du  roiaume  de  Caschr 
“  et  autres  semblables  de  l’occident,  pour  trafiquer,  font  leur  residence  dans 
1’autre.”  P.  486. 

347.  The  abundant  growth  of  rhubarb  in  the  mountainous  region  that  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  China,  is  noticed  by  all  the  writers  who  have  treated  of 
these  provinces.  “La  rhubarbe”  says  Du  Halde  “  croit  en  abontlance,  non 
“  seulement  dans  le  province  de  be-lchuen.  mais  encore  dans  les  montagnes  do 
“  Cken-si,  nommdes  Sue-chan  ‘  montagnes  de  ncige  ’ :  elles  s’ctendent  depuis 
“  Leang-tcham  ju-qu’a  Sou-tchcou.  et  &  Si-ning-tcheou  ;  on  en  tire  une  incroy- 
“  able  quantity  de  ces  seules  cantons,  oh  plusieurs  fois  les  missionnaires,  en 
“  faisantla  carte  pendant  les  mois  d’Octobre  et  de  Noveinbre,  ont  rencontre 

#  “  des  bandes  de  chameauxchargez  de  sacs  faits  en  forme  de  rez  de  corde  pleins 

“  de  rhubarbe.”  T.  i.  p.  25. 

In  the  writings  of  Professor  Pallas  will  be  found  a  particular  account  of  the 
trade  in  this  article,  which  the  Russians  a t  KiakMa  procure  from  the  country  of 
which  we  are  speaking’,  through  the  agency  of  merchants  from  Bueharia  residing 
on  the  spot.  “These  Bucharians”  he  says  “  belong  to  the  town  of  Selin ”  (the 
Si-itin  qf  the  Jesuits  map)  “  which  is  situated  to  the  south-west  of  Koko-noor  or 
“  the  ‘  blue  lake,’  towards  Tibet,  and,  together  with  all  the  other  towns  of 
“  lesser  Bueharia,  such  as  Kaschhar,  Yerken,  Atrar ,  &c.  is  subject,  at  the  pre- 
“  sent  day,  to  the  Chinese  dominion.”  In  a  note  he  adds  :  “  The  river  upon 
“  which  the  town  stands  and  from  whence  it  derives  its  name,  is  the  rapid  Selin- 
“  got,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  mountain-streams,  and  which  discharges 
“  itself  into  the  Khattun-gol,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Chinese,  the  Khoango  or 
“  Khongo.”  Reise,  iii.  theil,  p.  155.  This  last  name  being  meant  for  the 
Hoang-ho  or  yellow  river,  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  the  difference  between 
the  Tartar  and  the  Chinese  pi’onunciation ;  what  is  a  strong  guttural  in  the  one, 
being  an  aspirate  in  the  other  language. 

348.  I  do  not  find  any  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  with  respect  to  the  hoofs 
of  cattle,  (which  may  have  been  only  a  popular  story),  but  it  has  been  remarked 
amongst  the  effects  of  the  poison  of  arsenic  on  the  human  body,  that  it  causes  the  - 
nails  to  fall  off  from  the  hands  and  feet. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Of  the  city  of  Kampion,  the  principal  one  of  the  province  of  Tanguth;  of 
the  nature  of  their  idols,  and  of  the  mode  of  life  of  those  amongst  the 
idolaters  who  are  devoted  to  the  services  of  religion;  of  the  almanack 
they  make  me  of;  and  Che  customs  of  the  other  inhabitants  with  regard 
to  marriage . 

Kampion,  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Tanguth j349  is  large  and  B°OK  *■ 
magnificent,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  province.350  The  bulk  of  chap.xi,. 
the  people  worship  idols,  but  there  are  some  who  follow  the  religion  of 
Mahomet,  and  some  Christians.  The  latter  have  three  large  and  hand¬ 
some  churches  in  the  city.351  The  idolaters  have  many  religious  houses, 
or  monasteries  and  abbeys,  built  after  the  manner  of  the  country,  and  m 

in  these  a  multitude  of  idols,  some  of  which  of  wood,  some  of  clay,  ” 

and  some  of  stone,  are  covered  with  gilding.  They  are  carved  in  a 
masterly  style.  Among  these  are  some  of  very  large  size,  and  others 
are  small.352  The  former  are  full  ten  paces  in  length,  and  lie  in  a 
recumbent  posture ;  the  small  figures  stand  behind  them,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  disciples  in  the  act  of  reverential  salutation.353  Both 
great  and  small  are  held  in  extreme  veneration.  Those  persons  amongst 
the  idolaters  who  are  devoted  to  the  services  of  religion,  lead  more 
correct  lives,  according  to  their  ideas  of  morality,  than  the  other  classes, 
abstaining  from  the  indulgence  of  carnal  and  sensual  appetites.354  The 
unlicensed  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  not  in  general  considered  by 
these  people  as  a  serious  offence;  and  their  maxim  is,  that  if  the 
advances  are  made  by  the  female,  the  connexion  does  not  constitute  a 
crime,  but  it  is  held  to  be  such  when  the  proposal  comes  from  the  man. 

They  employ  an  almanack,  in  many  respects  like  our  own,  according 
to  the  rules  of  which,  during  five,  four,  or  three  days  in  the  month, 
they  do  not  shed  blood,  nor  eat  flesh  or  fowl;  as  is  our  usage  in  regard 
to  Friday,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  vigils  of  the  saints.356  The  laity  take 
to  themselves  as  many  as  thirty  wives,  some  more,  some  fewer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  ability  to  maintain  them ;  for  they  do  not  receive  any  dowry 
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BOOK  I.  with  them,  but  on  the  contrary  settle  dowers  upon  their  wives,  in 
chaTxl  cattlej  slaves,  and  money.356  The  wife  who  is  first  married  always 
maintains  the  superior  rank  in  the  family ;  but  if  the  husband  observes 
that  any  one  amongst  them  does  not  conduct  herself  well  to  the  rest, 
or  if  she  becomes  otherwise  disagreeable  to  him,  he  can  send  her  away. 
They  take  to  their  beds  those  who  are  nearly  related  to  them  by  blood, 
and  even  espouse  their  mothers-in-law.357  Many  other  mortal  sins  are 
regarded  by  them  with  indifference,  and  they  live  in  this  respect  like 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  In  this  city  Mabco  Polo  remained,  along  with 
his  father  and  uncle,  about  the  space  of  one  year,  which  the  state  of 
them  concerns  rendered  necessary.350 


NOTES. 

349.  If  it  be  admitted,  on  the  proofs  adduced  in  Note  345,  that  Su-cttir  is 
intended  for  So-cheu,  it  will  follow  that  Kam-pion ,  or  as  it  appears  in  other 
versions,  Kan-piou,  Kam-pilion  and  Kam-pkion,  is  the  city  of  Kan-cheu,  the 
Kam-gwu  of  the  Persian  ambassadors,  the  Kam-chick  of  Johnson,  and  Kan-ceu 
of  Goez.  Johnson  mentions  its  being  at  the  distance  of  five  stages  from  the 

In  the  Note  above  referred  to  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  western  part  of 
the  province  of  Shensi,  which  projects  into  Tartary,  belonged,  at  a  former 
period,  to  the  people  named  Til-fan;  but  as  our  author  describes  Kam-pion  or 
Kan-cheu  to  be  a  city  of  Tangut,  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  the  identity  of 
these  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shew  the  probability  that  the  manners  pre¬ 
vailing  there  were  not  Chinese,  at  that  period,  but  more  nearly  such  as  are  found, 
at  this  day,  amongst  the  people  of  Tibet.  “  Ce  royaume  des  Tou-fan  ”  says  De 
Guignes  “  est  ce  que  nous  appellons  precisement  le  Tibet  ou  le  Boutan,  que  l’on 
“  distingue  eri  grand  et  petit  Tibet.  C’estunpaysplein  demontagnes,  oil  peu  de 
“  voyageurs  ont  pdndtre.”  Hist,  des  Huns,  T.  i.  Liv.  iii.  p.  164.  “ Le  gouverne- 
“  ment  present  des  Si-fan  ou  Tou-fan  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  est  bien  different  de  ce 

“  qu’il  etoit  autrefois - Du  c6te  de  l’Orient  non  seulement  ils  possddoient  plu- 

“  eurs  terres  qui  font  maintenant  partie  des  provinces  de  Se-lchuen  et  de  Chen-si, 
“  mais  encore  ils  avoient  pousse  leurs  conquctes  dans  la  Chine.”  T.  i.  p.  42. 
“  X’annde  1227,  suivant  l’histoire  Chinoise,  est  l’epoque  de  la  ruine  entidre  des 
“  Tou-fan.  Depnis  ce  tems-14  ils  sont  demeurez  dans  leur  ancien  pays,  sans  nom, 
“  sans  force,  et  trop  heureux  A’y  vivre  en  repos.”  “  Quoique  la  forme  de  leur 

“  gouvernement 


“  gouvernement  ait  change  parmi  les  penples  de  Tou-fan,  leur  religion  a  tonjours 
“  6te  la  mCme.”  P.  52.  “  Les  litres  et  les  caracteres  dont  se  servent  leurs  chefe, 
“  60nt  ceux  du  Thibet,,  pays  du  grand  Lama.”  “  Us  ont  des  manidres  et  ils 
“  usent  de  ceremonies  bien  differentes  de  celles  des  Chinois.”  P.  42. 

350.  The  relative  importance  of  Kan-cheu,  with  respect  to  So-cheu&nd  other 
towns  in  that  part  of  Shen-si,  has  continued  the  same  at  all  periods.  Shah  Kokh's 
ambassadors  observe,  that  the  governor  who  resided  there  was  superior  to  all  the 
other  governors  of  bordering  places;  and  Goez  says,  “  En  l’une  de  ces  villes  de 
“  la  province  de  Scensi  nommde  Kanceil,  demure  le  viceroy  avec  les  antres  priu- 
“  cipaux  magistratz.”  P.  486. 

351.  The  disappearance  in  the  course  of  three  centuries,  or  even  in  a  much 
shorter  period,  of  these  churches,  which  were  probably  built  of  Wood,  is  no 
argument  against  their  having  existed  in  our  author’s  time.  It  was  not  until  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  Jesuits  obtained  a  footing  in  China,  and 
began  to  investigate  the  subject  of  an  earlier  dissemination  of  Christianity  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  During  this  interval  an  entire  revolution  had  taken 
place  in  the  Chinese  government,  and  the  Yuen  or  Moghul-Tartar  family,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  tolerance  or  indifference  in  matters  of  religion,  had  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  native  dynasty  of  the  Ming,  whose  princes  were  influenced  by  a 
different  policy,  and  proscribed  the  lamas,  as  well  as  the  Christian  prieBtey  to 
whom  their  predecessors  were  thought  to  have  been  too  much*’ attached.  About 
this  period  also  the  Mahometans  becoming  numerous  at  Kashgar  and  other' 
places  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  were  active,  and  apparently  successful  in 
their  endeavours  to  exterminate  their  rivals.  A  strong  picture  is  drawn  by 
Goez,  of  the  intolerant  insolence  of  these  bigots,  in  the  towns  through  which  his 
route  lay,  from  Hindustan,  by  the  way  of  Lahore  and  Kabul,  to  China. 

352.  In  all  countries  where  the  religion  of  Buddha  prevails,  it  appears  to ,  be 
an  object  of  religious  zeal,  to  erect  images  representing  him  of  an  enormous 
magnitude,  and  not  unfrequently  to  cover  them  with  gilding.  This  we  find  to 
be  the  practice  in  Japan,  Siam,  and  Ava,  as  well  as  in  Tartary  and  China. 
Shah  Kokh’s  ambassadors  notice  a  huge  idol  at  Tarfan  (corrupted  to  Tarkan  in 
the  translation  of  their  journal,  by  mistaking  the  letter  i  for  1).  “  La  plupartr 
“  des  habitans”  they  observe  “  sont  idolatres ;  ils  ont  un  grand  temple  et 
«  une  grande  idole  dans  l’endroit  le  plus  apparent  de  ce  temple.  Ils  diseht 
«  que  c/etoit  la  figure  de  Schak-monni.”  Ambassade,  &c.  p.  2.  Shaka-muni 
is  one  of  the  Hindu  names  of  Buddha ■  P.  Gerbillon,  who  accompanied  the” 
Emperor  of  China  into  Tartary,  speaks  also  of  such  gigantic  images,  onts'oF 
which  being  measured  with  a  quadrant,  was  found  to  be  fifty-seven  Chinese  feet 
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in  height.  In  the  province  of  Fokien,  a  missionary  writes  :  “  L’on  voit  une 
“  statue  de  bronze  doi'6,  qui  represente  Foe  sous  la  figure  d’un  colosse  assis 
“  les  jambes  croisees.  Aux  quatre  angles  de  ce  portique,  il-y-a  quatre  autres 
“  statues  qui  ont  dix-huit  pieds  de  hauteur  quoiqu’elles  soient  representees 
“  assises.”  Lett,  edit',  t.  xviii.  p.  327.  edit.  1781.  Turner,  in  describing  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  Bdtan,  says  :  “  The  most  conspicuous  figure  in  it  was  an  immense 
“  idol;  it  contained  also  many  other  gilded  images  of  a  smaller  size.”  P.  158. 

353.  Although  the  images  of  Buddha  are  usually  represented  sitting,  with  the 
legs  crossed,  some  of  these  monstrous  statues  are  in  a  recumbent  posture,  and 
surrounded  with  figures  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  or  salutation.  The  ambassadors 
who  visited  this  city  of  Kan-cheu  in  1420,  mention  idols  of  the  same  extraordinary 
kind,  and  in  a  striking  manner  confirm  the  authenticity  of  our  author's  account. 
“  Dans  cette  ville  de  Kam-giou  ”  says  their  journal  “ils  y  virent  un  temple 
K  d’idoles  long  de  500  kes  ou  coudees  sur  autant  de  largeur.  On  trouve  au  milieu 
“  une  idole  couchee  qui  paroit  dormir,  longue  de  cinquante  pieds,  de  sorte  quo 
“  les  mains  et  les  pieds  avoient  neuf  pieds  de  longueur,  et  la  tCte  vingt  et  une 
u  coudee  de  tour.  II  y  en  avoit  d’autres  derrifere  son  dos,  et  au-dessus  de  sa  tfite, 
“  chacune  d’une  coudee,  plus.ou  moins  ;  elles  avoient  toutes  la  figure  d’liommes, 
“  avec  une  telle  attitude  ou  mouvement,  que  l’on  eut  dit  qu’elles  etoient  vivantes. 
“  II  y  a  aussi  de  fort  belles  representations  de  figures  sur  la  muraille.  La  grande 
«  idole  avoit  une  main  sous  la  tSte,  et  l’autre  etendue  le  long  de  la  cuisse  ;  elle 
“  etoit  entierem ent  dorce.  Ils  la  nomment  Samoni-fou.  Chacun  alloit  en  foule 
“  poser  la  tete  contre  terre  devant  elle.”  Ambassade,  p.  4.  “  In  every  com- 
“  plete  temple  ”  says  Cordiner  in  his  Description  of  Ceylon  “  one  colossal  image 
«  of  Buddha  is  represented  in  a  sleeping  posture,  and  a  great  many  others  of  the 
“  same,  sitting  and  standing,  not  larger  than  the  life.”  Vol.  i.  p.  150.  And 
again  :  “  On  the  left  of  the  door  a  large  statue  of  Buddha  reclines  at  full  length 
“  upon  a  pedestal,  his  right  hand  under  his  head  resting  on  a  pillow,  his  left  hand 
“  lying  by  his  side . . .  .The  image  is  twenty-eight  feet  long  and  six  broad,  occupy- 
[1  ing  almost  all  the  length  of  the  inner  chamber.  On  the  wall  behind  it  a  large 
“  party  of  disciples  are  drawn  up  in  a  regular  line.”  P.  189,  and  plate.  The 
close  analogy  between  the  Persian  account,  written  in  the  fifteenth,  and  the 
English,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  of  objects  so  remote  in  situation  from  each 
other,  but  belonging  to  the  same  system  of  worship,  is  truly  remarkable. 

354.  “  Their  sole  occupation  ”  says  Turner,  speaking  of  the  religious  orders 
of  Tibet  “  lies  in  performing  the  duties  of  their  faith.  They  are  exempt  from 
“  labour ;  enjoined  sobriety  and  temperance,  and  interdicted  all  intercourse 
“  with  the  other  sex.  ”  P.  170.  According  to  Morrison’s  Chinese  Dictionary,  the 
priests  of  the  sect  of  Fuh  or  Fo  (who  are  denominated  JBo-shang,  Sang,  and  Sha- 

mun) 
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mm)  11  receive  the  five  precepts :  Not  to  kill  living  creatures ;  not  to  steal,  or 
“  rob;  not  to  practise  lewdness  ;  not  to  say  what  is  untrue ;  not  to  drink  wine.” 
P.  157. 

355..  “  The  same  superstition”  says  Turner  “  that  influences  their  view  of 
“  the  affairs  of  the  world,  pervades  equally  their  general  calculations.  On  this 
u  principle  it  is,  that  they  frame  their  common  calendar  of  time.  I  have  one 
K  now  in  my  possession ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it  from  what  has  been 
“  explained  to  me,  a  recapitulation  of  lucky  and  unlucky  times  constitutes  the 
“  chief  merit  of  the  work.”  P.  320.  For  information  respecting  the  cycle  of 
twelve  years  employed  by  this  people,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Epoch ae 
celehriores,  p.  46  ;  l’Hist.  gCner.  des  Huns,  T.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  xlvii ;  the  Alphabetum 
Tibetanum,  p.  462 ;  and  the  Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  322. 

356.  Nothing  has  hitherto  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  work,  in  which  the 
direct  assertion  of  our  author  is  so  much  at  variance  with  modern  information, 
as. this  of  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  of  polygamy  amongst  the  people  of 
Tangut.  Bogle  expressly  tells  us,  that  in  the  sense  in  which  we  commonly 
receive  the  word,  polygamy  is  not  in  use  in  Tibet ;  but  that  it  exists  in  a 
manner  still  more  repugnant  to  European  ideas,  in  the  plurality  of  husbands  j 
and  that  it  is  usual  for  the  brothers  in  the  family  to  have  a  wife  in  common. 
Phil.  Trans,  vol.  lxvii.  p.  477,  and  Craufurd’s  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Turner,  who  says  :  “  The  number  of  husbamds  is  not,  as  far  as 
“  I  could  learri,  defined  or  restricted  within  any  limits ;  it  sometimes  happens 
«  that  in  a  small  family,  there  is  hut  one  female;  and  the  number  may  seldom 
«  perhaps  exceed  that,  which  a  native  of  rank,  during  my  residence  at  Teshoo 
“  Looinboo,  pointed  out  to  me  in  a  family  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
«'  which  five  brothers  were  then  living  together  very  happily,  with  one  female, 
«  under  the  same  connubial  compact.  Nor  is  this  sort  of  league  confined  to 
«  the  lower  ranks  of  people  alone.”  P.  349.  The  practice  is  noticed  also  in 
the  Alphabetum  Tibetanum,  but  said,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  confined  to  the 
lower  orders.  “  Polyandria  omnium  turpissima,  qua  plures  germani  fratres  uni 
«  conjunguntur  uxori,  intolerabili  scelere  atque  flagitio,  in  vulgi  consuetudine 
«  retinetur.  Ab  hoc  turpitudinis  genere  alieni  sunt  viri  nobiles  et  cives  honesti. 

«  Quidam  tamen  eorum  non  adeo  simultaneam  poly  gam  iam  refugiunt,  quin 
“  aliquando  secundam  ducunt  uxorem.  Yerum  hsec  ab  ipsa  quoque  Xacaica 
a  lege  vetantur.”  P.  458.  P.  Amiot  also  says :  “  Dans  certains  cantons  plu- 
“  sieurs  fieres  prennent  une  seule  femme  qui  leur  ,sert  d’epouse  commune.” 
Mdm.  concern,  les  Chinois,  T.  xiv.  p.  152.  To  these  authorities  wecanicnaly 
oppose  the  qualified  observation  of  M.  Pallas,  who  tells  us  that  polygamy,  though 
forbidden  by  their  religion,  is  not  uncommon  amongst  the  .great  Neue  Nor, 
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BOOK  I.  disc-lie  Beytrage,  B.  I.  p.  204.  The  distance,  however,  between  Lhasa  and 
CHAP- XL-  Khan<heu  !s  so  considerable  (about  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  eight  of  longi- 
Not’es  '  tude)  that  although  the  inhabitants  of  each,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of 
Tartary,  follow  the  same  religious*  worship,  there  may  yet  exist  essential  dif¬ 
ferences  in  their  domestic  manners. 

357.  “  Nuptiarum  leges  sunt  has  :  i.  Consanguineus  et  affinis  ne  nuptius  con- 
“  trahito,  nisi  post  septimum  consanguinitatis  et  affinitatis  gradum.  Hanc  pas- 
<c  sim  negligunt  regni  proceres  et  viri  nobiles  omnes.”  Alph.  Tibet,  p.  458. 
Thus  we  see  the  practice  of  these  people,  in  a  second  instance,  differing  from 
the  positive  institution. 

358.  It  is  remarkable  that  Goez,  who  although  a  missionary,  travelled  in  the 
character  of  an  Armenian  merchant,  was  in  like  manner  detained  upwards  of  a 
year  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  So-eheu.  The  regulations  of  police  appear  to 
have  required  then,  as  they  do  at  this  day,  that  permission  should  be  received 
from  Peking  before  strangers  are  suffered  to  advance  into  the  country. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Of  the  city  qf  Ezina ;  of  the  hinds  of  cattle  and  birds  found  there; 
and  qfa  desert  Extending  forty  days  journey  towards  the  north. 

Leaving  this  city  of  Kampion,  and  travelling  for  twelve  days  in  a 
northerly  direction,  you  come  to  a  city  named  Ezina,359  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  sandy  desert,  and  within  the  province  of  Tanguth. 
The  inhabitants  are  idolaters.  They  have  camels,  and  much  cattle  of 
various  sorts;  Here  you  find  lanner-falcons  and  many  excellent  sakers. 
The  fruits  of  the  soil  and  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  supply  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  they  do  not  concern  themselves  with  trade.  Travellers 
passing  through,  this  city  lay  in  a  store  of  provisions  for  forty  days, 
because  upon  their  leaving  it  to  proceed  northwards,  that  space  of  time 
is  employed  in  traversing  a  desert,  where  there  is  not  any  appearance  of 
dwelling,  nor  are  there  any  inhabitants  excepting  a  few  during  the 

summer. 
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summer,  among  the  mountains  and  in  some  of  the  Tallies.  In  these  BOOK  X 
situations,  frequented  by  wild  asses  and  other  animals  equally  wild,360  chap,  xli. 
they  find  water  and  woods  of  pine  trees.  Having  passed  this  desert, 
you  arrive  at  a  city  on  the  northern  side  of  it,  named  Karalcoran.  All 
the  districts  and  cities  previously  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  Sakion, 

Kamul,  Chinchitalas,  Succuir,  Kampion,  and  Esina,  belong  to  the  great 
province  of  Tanguth . 


NOTES. 

359.  Having  reached  the  borders  of  northern  China  and  spoken  of  two  places 
that  are  within  the  line  of  what  is  termed  the  Great  Wall  (but  which  will  here¬ 
after  be  shewn  to  have  consisted  on  this  side  of  a  mound  of  earth  only,  and  not 
to  have  been  the  stupendous  work  of  masonry  it  is  described  on  the  northern 
frontier)  our  author  ceases  to  pursue  a  direct  route,  and  proceeds  to  the  account 
of  places  lying  to  the  north  and  south,  some  of  them  in  the  vicinity,  and  others 
in  distant  parts  of  Tartary;  according  to  the  information  he  had  acquired  of 
them  on  various  occasions.  Nor  does  he  in  the  sequel  furnish  any  distinct  idea 
of  the  line  he  took  upon  entering  China,  in  company  with  his  father  and  uncle, 
on  their  journey  to  the  emperor’s  court;  although  from  what  occurs  in  chap.  li. 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  went  from  Kan-cheu  to  Si-ning  (by  Professor  Pallas 
called  Selin),  and  there  fell  into  the  great  road  from  Tibet  to  Peking. 

His  description  now  takes  a  northerly  course  to  a  place  named  Ezina,  which 
stood  on  a  small  river  which  flows  by  Kan-cheu  towards  the  great  desert  of  Koht, 
which  he  had  already  crossed  in  a  more  western  and  narrower  part.  This  town 
is  known  to  us  from  the  operations  of  Jengis-khan,  who  took  possession  of  it 
when  he  invaded  Tangul,  in  1224,  according  to  Pdtis  de  la  Croix,  or  1226  ac¬ 
cording  to  De  Guignes,  and  made  it  for  some  time  the  head-quarters  of  his  army. 
“  LesMogols”  says  the  latter  “  traversdrent  le  grand  desert,  entrdrent  dans  la 
“  Tangout,  s’emparerent  d’abord  de  la  ville  d’Akascin,  que  l’on  appelle  encore 
“  Etsina,  et  prirent  un  grand  nombre  de  fortresses,  entre  autres  So-tcheou, 
“  Kan-tcheou,  Si-leang  fou,  et  enBuite  Ling-tcheou.”  Liv.  xv.  p.  68.  In  ano¬ 
ther- place  he  says  :  “  II  faut  placer  dans  ce  meme  canton  la  ville  d' Ezina,  qu’une 
“  carte  de  la  Tnrtarie  faite  a  la  Chine  sous  les  Mongols,  appelle  Ye-tci-na;  elle 
“  est  situde  &  douze  journees  de  Kan-tcheou  au  midi  du  grand  dfeert.”  T.  i.  P.  if. 
p,  x.  P.  Gaubil  a  learned  Jesuit,  to  whom  astronomy  and  chronology  are '  niuch 
indebted,  writes:  “  L’an  1226  Gentschiskan  attaqua  le  prince  de  Hiu  ( Hia  ? J, 
2  B  2  “  et 
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BOOK  I.  !!  et  apr^B  avoir  pris  Estiria  (ville  dont  parle  Marc  Paul,  aujourd’hui  ruinee) 
“  il  entra  dans  le  Chensi.”  Observations  chronol.  p.  191. 

CHAP.  .xli. 

Notes-  S60.  The  wild  ass  here  mentioned  is  probably  that  animal  which  the  missiona¬ 
ries,  rather  unaccountably,  call  the  wild  mule,  and  describe  as  an  inhabitant  of 
this  desert  region.  “  Lea  mules  sauvages  vont  aussi  par  troupes,  quoiqu’en 
“  petit  nombre :  nous  les  appellons  ainsi  parce  que  c’est-lil  le  sens  du  nom  Chi- 
“  nois  ye-lo-tse . . .  .Les  cliameaux  et  les  chevaux  sauvages  sont  encore  plus  vers 
“  l’oiiest :  on  en  voit  cependant  quelquefois  sur  les  terres  des  Kalkas,  qui  sont  les 
K  plus  voisines  de  JHami.”  Du  Halde,  t.  iv.  p.  28. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

^  Of  the  city  of  KaraJcoran,  the  first  in  which  the  Tartars  fixed  their 

residence. 

chap.  XLii.  The  city  of  KaraJcoran 361  is  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  the 
first  place  in  which  the  Tartars  established  their  residence,  in  remote 
times.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  rampart  of  earth,  there  not 
being  any  good  supply  of  stone  in  that  part  of  the  country.  On 
the  outside  of  the  rampart,  but  near  to  it,  stands  a  castle  of  great 
size,  in  which  is  a  handsome  palace  occupied  by  the  governor  of  the 
place.362 


NOTES. 

861.  The  name  of  this  city,  properly  written  Kara-Korum  pjf  ,  but  often' 
Kara-k&m  (signifying  black  sand),  is  in  Ramusio’s  text  Carchoran ,  in  the 

Basle  edition  Tarocoram ,  in  the  older  Latin  Carocoran,  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin 
manuscripts  Carocoram,  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes  Catacora.  By  the  Chinese 
it  is  called  Holm ,  which  answers  to  Korin  in  Tartar  pronunciation.  It  was 
built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  Okldi-khan,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jcngiz-khan, 
about  the  year  1235 ;  whose  nephew,  Mangu-Jcaan,  made  it  his  principal  re|idence. 
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No  traces  of  it  have  been  in  existence  for  some  centuries,  but  its  position  is  noted 
in  the  tables  of  Ulug-beig,  and  also  in  the  Jesuits’  and  D’Anville’s  maps.  J.  Rb. 
Forster,  however,  on  the  authority  of  Fischer’s  Hist,  of  Siberia,  observes  that 
Kam-lcorum  must  be  looked  for  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Orchon,  and  not  on 
the  Onghin  or  Ongui-muren,  where,  he  says,  D’Anville  has  placed  it.  See  his 
Voy.  and  Discov.  p.  106  and  110.  D’Herbelot  appears  to  have  been  remarkably 
ill-informed  in  every  circumstance  regarding  this  first  capital  of  the  family  of 
Jengiss-khan.  It  was  visited  in  the  year  1254:  by  William  de  Rubruquis,  a  friar 
minor,  who  together  with  some. other  ecclesiastics,  was  sent  by  Louis  IX.  of 
France  on  a  general  mission  to  the  Tartar  princes.  The  account  he  gives  of  it 
conveys  no  high  idea  of  its  importance  as  a  city,  nor  does  his  description  of  the 
court,  of  the  state  of  civilization  to  which  these  conquerors  had  attained :  but 
his  whole  narrative  (of  the  genuineness  of  which  I  entertain  no  doubt)  exhibits 
the  illiberal  prejudices  of  a  vulgar  mind. 

362.  “  Concerning  the  citie  of  Caracarum ,”  says  Rubruquis,  (in  the  words  of 
Purchas,  from  whose  work  the  journal  was  translated  into  French  by  Bergeron) 
“  know  this,  that  excluding  the  palace  of  the  Chan  himselfe,  it  is  not  so  good  as. 
“  the  castle  of  St.  Denis  :  and  the  monasterie  of  St.  Denis  is  tenne  times  more 
“  worth  than  that  place.  There  are  two  streets  there :  one  of  the  Saracens, 
“  where  the  faires  are  kept ;  and  many  merchants  have  recourse  thither  . . .  .There 
“  is  another  street  of  the  Catalans,  who  are  all  artificers.  Without  those  streets 
“  there  are  great  palaces,  where  are  the  courts  of  the  secretaries.  There  are 
“  there  twelve  kinds  of  idolatries  of  divers  nations.  Two  churches  of  Mahomet, 
(t.  where  the  law  of  Mahomet  is  proclaimed :  one  church  of  the  Christians,  at  the1 
“  end  of  the  towne.  The  towne  is  inclosed  with  a  raudde  wall,  and  hath  foure 
“  gates.”  Pilgrimes,  voj.  iii.  p.  39. 


# 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Tartars ;  of  the  quarter  from  whence 
they  came;  and  of  their  former  subjection  to  Un-khan,  a  prin  je  of  the 
North,  called  also  Pr ester  John. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  Tartars  first  began  to  exercise,  chap.  xlui. 
dominion  shall  now  be  related.  They  dwelt  in  the  northern  countries 
*  of 
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ROOK  I.  of  Jorza  and  Bargu?63  but  without  fixed  habitations,  that  is,  without 
— ~  towns  or  fortified  places ;  where  there  were  extensive  plains,  good 

'  pasture,  large  rivers,  and  plenty  of  water.  They  had  no  sovereign  of 
their  own,  and  were  tributary  to  a  powerful  prince,  who  (as  I  have 
been  informed)  was  named  in  their  language  Un-khan,36-1  by  some 
thought  to  have  the  same  signification  as  Prester  John,  in  ours.305  To 
him  these  Tartars  paid  yearly  the  tenth  part  of  (the  increase  of)  their 
cattle.  In  process  of  time  the  tribe  multiplied  so  exceedingly  that 
Un-khan,  that  is  to  say,  Prester  John,  becoming  apprehensive  of  their 
strength,  conceived  the  plan  of  separating  them  into  different  bodies, 
who  should  take  up  their  abode  in  distinct  tracts  of  country.  With 
this  view  also,  whenever  the  occasion  presented  itself,  such  as  a  rebellion 
in  any  of  the  provinces  subject  to  him,  he  drafted  three  or  four  in  the 
hundred  of  these  people,  to  be  employed  on  the  service  of  quelling  it ; 
and  thus  their  power  was  gradually  diminished.  He  in  like  manner 
dispatched  them  upon  other  expeditions,  and  sent  among  them  some  of 
♦  his  principal  officers  tonee  that  his  intentions  were  carried  into  effect. 

At  length  the  Tartars  becoming  sensible  of  the  slavery  to  which  he 
attempted  to  reduce  them,  resolved  to  maintain  a  strict  union  amongst 
themselves,  and  seeing  that  nothing  short  of  their  final  ruin  was  in  con¬ 
templation,  they  adopted  the  measure  of  removing  from  the  places 
which  they  then  inhabited,  and  proceeded  in  a  northerly  direction 
across  a  wide  desert,  until  they  felt  assured  that  the  distance  afforded 
them  security;  when  they  refused  any  longer  to  pay  to  Un-khan  the 
accustomed  tribute.366 


NOTES. 

363.  What  may  be  considered  as  the  proper,  although  perhaps  not  the  most 
ancient  country  of  the  Moghuls,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Persians,  or  Mungals 
■ns  the  name  is  pronounced  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  including  Kalmuksor 
Eleuts,  Burats,  and  Kalitas,  appears  to  be  that  tract  which  lies  between  the 
upper  streams  of  the  Amur  river  on  the  east,  and  those  of  the  Yaniset  and.  Irtish 
rivers,  together  with  the  Altai  range  of  mountains  on  the  west ;  having  on  the 
north  the  Baikal  lake,  and  on  the  south  the  great  desert,  which  separates  it  from 

the 
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the  country  of  Tangut  and  the  kingdom  of  China  ;  including  within  these  boun-  BOOK  I. 
daries  the  Selinga  river,' near  to  which,  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century,  .  ! — "■» 
was  the  urga  (station  or  encampment)  of  the  Tush-du-khan  or  modern  prince  of  CtlAP'  XL1H 
the  Mungals.  The  exact  situation  of  the  plains  of  Giorsa,  Jorm,  or  Jorja  and  N'>1'1' 
Bargu  cannot  be  determined.  In  Strahlenberg’s  map  there  is  a  district  adjoining 
to  the  south-west  shore  of  the  Baikal,  named  “  campus  Bargu but  circum¬ 
stances  would  lead  us  to  suppose  the  places  here  spoken  of  to  lie  further  to  the 
north,  and  in  D’Anville’s  map  the  name  of  Bargu  appears  on  the  north-east  side 
of  that  lake. 


364.  This  'celebrated  prince,  whom  our  author  names  Umcan,  or,  with  an 
allowable  correction  of  the  orthography  of  his  language,  UnAchan,  and  whom  the 
historian  AbuTiaraj  names  Ung-khan  WU-  cL&jt ,  was  chief  of  the  tribe  of  KeraAl 
or  Kerrlt  ,  and  reigned  in  Kara-korum,  which  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
Oktai  and  became  his  capital,  as  well  as  that  of  ManguAuum  Bis  successor.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  powerful  of  the  chiefs  in  that  part  of  Tartary,  and 
in  the  histories  of  his  time  is  often  turned  the  Grand  khan.  By  P.  Gaubil,  how¬ 
ever,  and  those  who  follow  the  Chinese  authorities,  he  is  considered  as  a  vassal 
of  the  Niu-lche  Tartar  emperor,  AUun  khan,  of  the  dynasty  of  Kin,  who,  besides 
his  kingdoms  of  Leao-lung  and  Korea,  ruled  over  the  northern  part  of  China,  of 
Kataia.  They. further  assert  that  his  appellation  of  Ouang-han,  as  they  write  it, 
is  no  qjjier  than  the  Chinese  title  of  Ouang  or  Vang  (regulo),  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  sovereign  for  distinguished  services,  prefixed  to  his  native  title  of  khan ; 
his  original  name  having  been  Toghrul.  “  Cette  etymologie  ”  he  says  “  est  repetee 
“  plusieurs  fois  dans  l’histoire  Chinoise.”  According  to  J.  Rh.  Forster,  following 
the  authority  of  Fischer’s  Hist,  of  Siberia,  “  he  reigned  over  the  Karaites,  a  tribe 
«  residing  near  the  river  Kattassui  (Karasibi)  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
“  Abakan,  and  afterwards  into  the  Jenisea ;  and  here  at  this  very  day  live  the 
“  Kirgises,  who  have  a  tribe  among  them  which  they  call  Karaites^’  Voyages, 
&c.  p.  141. 


365.  Whatever  absurdity  and  redicule  may  be  thought  to  attach  to  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  appellation  of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John,  as  applied  to  a  Tartar  prince, 
it  is  not  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  our  author,  who  only  repeats,  and  in 


terms  of  particular  caution,  what  had  already  been  current  throughout  Europe 
and  amongst  the  Christians  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  respecting  this  imaginary  sacer-^j 
dotal  character,  but  real  personage. .  Nothing  is  here  asserted  on  his  own  know- ' 
ledge;  the  transactions  were  understood  to  have  taken  place  nearly  a  century 
before  the  time  when  he  wrote,  aiid  in  speaking  of  them  he  employs  the  guarded 
expression,  “  come  intesi.” 

The 
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BOOK  I.  The  most'  circumstantial,  as  well  as  the  earliest  historical  information  on  the 
CH?tP — XLIII  s“bject>  is  furnished  by  Mathew  Paris,  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  who  wrote  before 
’  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Friar  R.  Bacon  also,  his  contemporary, 
composed  a  geographical  and  historical  treatise  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  relates  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge  respecting  Unc-can, 
but  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Rubruquis,  whose  account  is  extremely  confused, 
and  whose  prejudices  against  the  Nestorian  heretics  leads  him  to  slight  their 
traditions  and  to  suppress  whatever  might.teud  to  raise  their  consequence.  Abu’l- 
faraj,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  himself 
a  Jacobite  Christian  of  Cappadocia,  speaks  of  this  prince  and  his  subjects  in 
the  following  terms:  “Eodem  tempore  (circiter  1202)  Turcarum  Orientalium 
“  tribubus  imperavit  Vug-Mum,  qui  rex  Johannes  appellatus  est,  b 

“  tribu  quae  Kcrrit  vocatur,  erantque  populus  qui  religionem  Cbristianam  pro- 
“  fitebantur.”  Historia  Dynustiarutn,  p.  280.  “  Car  it  ou  Kent"  says  D’Her- 

belot  “  tribu  des  Mogols  ou  Tartares  orientaux  qui  faisoit  profession  de  la  reli- 
“  gion  Chrdtienne.  ,  TJng-hhan,  ou  plutftt  Avenk-khan,  dtoit  prince  de  cette  tribu, 
“  et  portoit  le  sumom  de  Malek  Juhana,  le  roy  Jean  :  e’est  du  nom  de  ce  prince 
“  que  nous  avons  fait  celui  de  Prfitre  Jean,  qui  fut  ddpouilld  de  ses  etats  par 
*  “  Gengldzkan  l’an  de  l’hegire  599,  de  J.  C.  1202.  L’on  a  depuis  applique  le 

“  nom  de  Pretre  Jean  au  roy  d’Ethiopie  parce  qu’il  est  Chretien.”  P6tis„de  la 
Croix  in  his  “  Ilistoire  du  Grand  Genghizcan  ”  (p.  31-3S.)  employs  arguments 
to  disprove  the  authenticity  of  certain  letters  written  in  the  name  of  this  mrince, 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  addressed  to  the  Pope,  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  to  shew  that  they  were  fabricated  by  the 
Nestorians.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  these  potentates  did  actually  receive  the 
letters  that  have  been  published  to  the  world,  and  gave  them  credence,  as  is 
stated  by  the  historians  of  the  time,  his  reasoning  from  the  style  in  which  they 
are  written,  will  not  be  thought  conclusive.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  doctrine  of 
these  schismatics  of  the  Greek  church  had  made  extensive  progress  in  middle 
Asia,  and  the  probability  must  be  allowed  that  some  of  the  Tartar  chiefs,  as  well 
as  their  people,  may  have  become  converts.  If  one  of  these  princes,  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  vanity,  of  policy,  or  of  religions  zeal,  should  be  disposed  to  make  his 
consequence  known  to  the  sovereigns  who  were  engaged  in  the  crusades,  how 
was  he  otherwise  to  communicate  with  them  than  through  the  medium  of  his 
Christian  instructors,  who  would  in  that  case  employ  the  style  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  ?  The  circumstance  therefore  of  these  letters  being  the  composition  of 
Nestorian  priests  affords  no  evidence  of  their  being  written  and  transmitted  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  the  priuce  under  whose  protection  they  lived ;  for  whether 
authorized  by  him,  or  not,  the  matter  and  form  would  be  the  same.  With  respect 
to  his  Christian  character,  they  may  have  persuaded  themselves  of  it,  either  from 
the  effects  of  their  own  preaching  or  from  the  similitude  they  may  have  observed 

between 
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between  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  lama  worship  and  those  of  their  own 
religion,  which  the  Jesuits  have  subsequently  noticed:  and  if',  being  himself  a 
lama,  he  should  have  consented  to  receive  baptism  (when  the  name  of  Yohana  was 
as  likely,  at  least,  as  any  other  to  be  bestowed  on  him)  it  is  natural  that  in  a 
Latin  epistle  or  diplomatic  writing,  he  should  be  styled  Presbyter  Johannes.  “  II 
“  se  trouve  encore  ”  says  Petis  de  la  Croix  “  une  lettre  du  Pape,  qui  l’appelle 
“  Pretre  tres-saint,  sacerdotem  sanctissimum.”  The  reader  will  find  additional 
information  respecting  this  Christian  Tartar  prince  in  the  Bibliotheca  Orientals 
of  J.  S.  Assemanus,  t.  iv.  Dissertatio  de  Syris  Nestorianis,  p.  cccclxxxvi. 

36G.  This  assertion  of  independence  is  attributed  by  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
historians  to  the  enterprising  character  and  military  talents  of  Temujin  y-o-jaJ 
(afterwards  J engiz-khan),  who,  when  he  had  passed  eighteen  years  in  the  service 
of  Ung-lchan,  became  the  object  of  his  jealousy,  and  was  compelled  to  a  precipi¬ 
tate  flight,  in  order  to  save  his  life.  The  successful  issue  of  some  partial  engage¬ 
ments  that  ensued,  having  encreased  considerably  the  number  of  those  who 
were  attached  to  him,  he  retired,  with  his  little  army,  to  the  country  of  the 
Mungals,  of  which  he  was  a  native.  Being  received  with  open  arms,  he  con¬ 
certed  with  them  his  schemes  of  vengeance  against  his  enemies.  sf  II  fnt  d’ahord 
“  rdsolu  dans  son  conseil”  says  Petis  de  la  Croix,  quoting  the  authority  of  Mir- 
khond  “  qu’on  pnblieroit  dans  toutes  lea  provinces  Mogols  une  defense  de  payer 
“  fln^rand  Can  les  tributs  ordinaires.  Mais  avant  cette  publication,  il  fit  sonder 
“  l’esprit  des  peoples,  et  comme  il  reconnut  qu’ils  craignoient  la  puissance 
“  d 'Omgh-can,  il  convoqua  plusieurs  dietes  pour  dissiper  leur  crainte ...  .11  lenr 
“  exposa  l’esclavage  ou.  ils  gdmissoient  depuis  si  long-tems.  La  tyrannie  qu’exer- 
<!  goit  sur  eux  non  seulement  le  roy  des  Kerdites,  mais  encore  ses  amis,  auxquels 
«  ils  payoient  de  grands  tributs.  Il  leur  represents  qu’il  ne  tenoit  qu’a  eux  de  se 
“  ddlivrer  d’une  persecution  si  cruelle.”  P.  52.  “  Tous  les  cans  de  Soumogol, 
«  de  Mercat,  de  Courlas,  d’Yeca  Mogol,  de  Niron  Cayat  et  d’autres  encore, 
“  firent  done  puttier  dans  leurs  etats,  qu’a  l’avenir  on  ne  payeroit  rien  i  Onttglr- 
“  can  pour  quelque  cause  et  sous  quelque  prdtexte  que  ee  pflt  dtrc.”  P.  54.  This 
will  be  found  to  agree  substantially,  although  not  in  the  details,  with  the  account 
given  by  our  author  of  the  circumstances  under  which  these  people  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  their  vassalage  to  the  chief  of  the  Kera-its  or  Kelts. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Concerning  Chingis-lcan,  first  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  and  his  'warfare 
with  Un-lean,  whom  lie  overthrew,  and  of  whose  kingdom  he  possessed 
himself.  ■ 1 ..  . 

BOOK  I.  Some  time  after  the  migration  of  the  Tartars  to  this  place,  and  about 
chapjcliv.  the  year  of  our  Lord  1162, 367  they  proceeded  to  elect  for  their  king  a 
man  who  was  named  Chingis-lcan, 368  one  of  approved  integrity,  great 
wisdom,  commanding  eloquence,  and  eminent  for  his  valour.  He  began 
his  reign  with,  so  .much  justice  and -moderation,  that  he  was  beloved  and 
revered,  as  their  deity  rather  than  their  sovereign  ;  and  the  fame  of  his 
great  and  good  qualities  spreading  oyer  that  part  of  the  world,  all  the 
Tartars,  however  dispersed,  placed  themselves  under  his  command. 
Ending  himself  thus  at  the  head  of  so  many  brave  men,  he  became 
ambitious  of  emerging  from  the  deserts  and  wildernesses  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  and  gave  them  orders  to  equip  themselves  with  bows 
and  such  other  weapons  as  they  were  expert  at  using,  from  the  habits  of 
their  pastoral  life.  He  then  proceeded  to  render  himself  master  of 
cities  and  provinces ;  and-Such'  Was  the  effect  produced  by  his  character 
for  justice  and  other  virtues,  that  wherever  he  went,  he  found  the 
people  disposed  to  submit  to  him,  and  to  esteem  themselves  happy 
when  admitted  to  his  protection  and  favour.  In  this  manner  he  acquired 
the  possession  of  about  nine  provinces.  Nor  is  his  success  surprising, 
when  we  consider  that  at  this  period  each  town  and  district  was  either 
governed  by  the  people  themselves,  or  had  its  petty  king  or  lord ;  and 
as-' there  existed  amongst  them  no  general  confederacy,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  resist,  separately,  so  formidable  a  power.  Upon  the 
subjugation  of  these  places,  he  appointed  governors  to  them,  who  were 
so  exemplary  in  their  conduct  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  suffer,  either 
in  their  persons  or  their  properties  ;  and  he  likewise  adopted  the  policy 
of  taking  along  with  him,  into  other  provinces,  the  principal  people, 
on  whom  he  bestowed  allowances  and  gratuities.369  Seeing  how  pros¬ 
perously 
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perously  his  enterprises  succeeded,  he  resolved  upon  attempting  still 
greater  things.  With  this  view  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Pr ester  John,  , 
charged  with  a  specious  message,  which  he  knew  at  the  same  time 
would  not  be  listened  to  by  that  prince,  demanding  his  daughter  in 
marriage.370  Upon  receiving  the  application,  the  monarch  indignantly 
exclaimed:  “  Whence  arises  this  presumption  in  Chingis-kan,  who, 

“  knowing  himself  to  be  my  servant,  dares  to  ask  for  ..the  hand  of 
“  my  child?  Depart  instantly,  he  said,  and  let  him  know  from  me, 

“  that  upon  the  repetition  of  such  a  demand,  I  shall  put  him  to  an: 
“ignominious  death.”  Enraged  at  this  reply,  Chingis-kan  collected 
very  large  army,'  at  the  head  of  which  he  entered  the  territory  of 
Prester  John,  and  encamping  on  a  great  plain  called  Tenduk,  sent  a; 
message  desiring  him  to  defend  himself.  The  latter  advanced  likewise 
to  the  plain  with  a  vast  army,  and  took  his  position  at  the  distance  of. 
about  ten  miles  from  the  other.371  In  this  conjuncture  Chingis-kan 
commanded  his  astrologers  and  magicians  to  declare  to  him  which-  of 
the  two  armies,  in  the  approaching  conflict,  should  obtain  the  victory. 
Upon  this  they  took  a  green  reed,  and  dividing  it  lengthways  into  two 
p®ts#  they  wrote  upon  one  the  name  of  their  blaster,  and  upon  the 
other  the  name  of  Un-lean.  They  then  placed  them  on  the  ground  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  and  gave  notice  to  the  king,  that 
during  the  time  of  their  pronouncing  their  incantations,  the  two  pieces 
of  reed,  through  the  power  of  their  idols,  would  advance  towards  each 
other,  and  that  the  victory  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  that  monarch  whose 
piece  should  be  seen  to  mount  upon  the  other.  The  whole  army  was 
assembled  to  be  spectators  of  this  ceremony, ,  and  whilst  the  astrologers 
were  employed  in  reading  their  books  of .  necromancy,  they  perceived 
the  two  pieces  begin  to  move  and  to  approach,  and  after  some  small 
interval  of  time,  that  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Chingis-kan ,  to  place 
itself  upon  the  top  of  its  adversary.372'  Upon  witnessing  this,  the  king 
and  his  band  of  Tartars  marched  with,  exultation  to  the  attack  of  the 
army  of  Un-kan,  broke  through  its  ranks  and  entirely  routed  it. 
Un-kan  himself  was  killed,  his  kingdom  fell  to  the  conqueror,  and 
Chingis-kan  espoused  his  daughter.373  After  this  battle  he  continued 
during  six  years  to  render  himself  master  of  additional  kingdoms  and 
cities ;  until  at  length,  in  the  siege  of  a  castle  named  Thaigin ,374  he 
2  C  3  was 
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BOOK  I.  was  struck  by  an  arrow  in  the  knee,  and  dying  of  the. wound,  was 
chaTxliv.  buried  in  the  mountain  of  Altai?1-' 


NOTES. 

367.  Accuracy  of  dates,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  events  long  preceding, 
liis  own  time,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  our  author,  who  had  not  the  means  of 
reference  and  comparison  that  we  possess,  and  must  have  taken  them  for  granted 
upon  the  assertion  of  his  informants.  In  this  instance  he  appears  to  have  mis¬ 
taken  the  year  of  Jengiz-khcm’s  birth  (though  some  place  it  in  1155)  for  that  of 
his  elevation  to  the  throne.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1201  that  he  is  stated  to 
have  acquired  the  command  of  the  Mimgal  armies,  nor  until  1202,  according  to 
the  authorities  followed  by  Petis  de  la  Croix,  or  1206  according  to  De  Guignes, 
that  he  was  declared  Grand  khan  or  emperor.  About  the  same  period  it  was 
that  he  changed  his  original  name  of  Tmujin  for  that  by  which  he  was  afterwards 

368.  Our  author  is  accused  of  having  disfigured  the  name  of  this  barbarous 
conqueror  by  a  corrupt  orthography.  “  Marco  Polo  ”  says  the  editor  of  Petis 
de  la  Croix’s  work  “  n’a  pas  moins  defigure  les  uoms  propres  orientaux;  pour 
“  dire  Gmghizcan,  il  dcrit  Cingiscan."  The  injustice,  however,  of  this  charge 
in  the  present  instance  is  obvious  to  every  oriental  scholar ;  for  altliough  the 
most  received  orthography  and  thiit  adopted  by  Meninski,  is  Jertglx,  yet  ft 
is  by  no  means  unusual,  either  in  Persia  or  India,  to  write  tho  name 
Chengiz  (as  does  Malcolm  in  his  History  of  Persia,  with  the  difference  only  of  git 
for  the  hard  g)  ;  and  consequently  the  orthography  of  the  name  in  the  text,  so 
far  from  being  corrupt,  is  remarkably  genuine  and  correct.  The  greater  part  of 
my  readers  do  not  require  to  be  to.ld  that  the  c  of  the  Italians  before  e  or  i  is 
sounded  as  the  English  ch,  the  French  left,  and  the  German  tsch,  which  arc 
equivalent  to  the  Persian  ^ ,  as  are  the  Italian  gi,  the  French  dj,  the  German 
dsch ,  and  the  English  j,  to  the  Arabic  and  Persian  ^  .  The  title  annexed  to 
the  proper  name,  which  in  Ramusio’s  text  is  can,  is  in  the  Italian  epitomes  chan, 
which  we  should  pronounce  Iclmn.  His  descendants  adopted  that  of  kaan  WU5 . 

369.  It  was  at  the  court  of  the  grandson  of  Jengiz-klum  that  our  author 
acquired  an  idea  much  too  favorable  of  the  virtues,  although  Dot  perhaps  of  tho 
military  talents,  of  this  extraordinary  man,  who  should  be  regarded  as  one  of 
-  those  scourges  of  mankind,  which,  like  plague,  pestilence,  or  famine,  is  sent 
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from  time  to  time  to  visit  and  desolate  the  world.  “  An  account  of  the  battles  BOOK  L 

“  and  sieges  that  happened  in  this  war,”  says  W.  Chambers,  speaking  of  one  of  - 

his  expeditions,  “  and  of  the  multitudes  slain  in  the  course  of  it,  by  this  barbarian  CHAP'  XLIV 
“  and  his  troops  in  cold  blood,  may  be  seen  in  his  life  written  by  M.  P.  dela  Notes' 

“  Croix ;  a  work  compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  but  with  this  great  defect, 

“  that  he  holds  up  his  character  as  that  of  a  hero,  instead  of  treating  it  as  an 
“  object  of  detestation.”  Asiatick  Miscellany,  vol  i.  p.  106. 

The  account  our  author  gives  of  the  disunion  prevailing  amongst  the  Tartar 
tribes,  and  its  effects  upon  their  independence,  must  remind  the  reader  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  states  of  Greece  were  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

370.  According  to  the  writers  whom  P.  de  la  C.  has  followed,  Temujin  had 
been  already  married  to  the  daughter  of  Ung-khan,  when  the  intrigues  of  his 
rivals  drove  him  from  the  court  of  his  father-in-law,  to  whom  he  had  rendered 
the  most  important  military  services. 

371.  The  name  of  this  plain,  which  in  the  older  Latin  as  well  as  in  Ramus  jo's 
text  is  Tenduch,  and  in  the  Basle  edition  Tmduc,  is  Tangut  in  the  Italian  epi¬ 
tomes.  This  last  may  probably  be  a  mistake,  and  certainly  this  place  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Tangut  already  spoken  of  as  connected  with  Tibet;  but 
th^re.is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  our  author  meant  the  country  of  the  Tttngusi 
(a  name  that  bears  no  slight  resemblence  to  Tangut)  which  is  about  the  sources 
of  the  Amur  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  .Baikal  lake.  According  to  De  Guignes 
and  P.  Gaubil,  the  meeting  of  the  armies  took  place  between  the  rivers  Toula 
and  Kerlon;  where  other  great  Tartar  battles  have  since  been  fought,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  as  may  be  presumed,  of  the  local  circumstances  being  suited  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  large  bodies  of  cavalry. 

372.  The  mode  of  divination  by  what  the  French  term  baguettes ,  is  common  in 

the  Ea3t,  Petis  de  la  Croix  upon  introducing  into  his  text  this  stoiy  of  “la  canue  , 

“  verte,”  from  our  author’s  work,  observes  in  a  note :  “  Cette  Operation  des 
«  cannes  a  et6  en  usage  chez  les  Tartares,  et  l’est  encore  A  present  chez  les 
“  Africains,  chezles  Turcs  et  autres  nations  Mahomdtanes.”  P.  65.  In  the  rela¬ 
tion  here  given  of  this -superstitious  ceremony  there  is  nothing  incredible.  Vulgar 
minds  are  to  be  worked  upon  by  vulgar  arts;  and  this  deception  was  not  more 
extraordinary  than  those  which  we  have  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  practised 
by  the  ordinary  professors  of  sleight-of-band.  In  this  instance  the  imposition  was- 
the  more  easily  effected,  because  the  Chief  himself  was  undoubtedly  a  confederate? 


373.  “  Putin 
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BOOK  I,  373.  “  Enfin  cette  journde  ”  says  P.  de  la  Croix  “  qui  fut  ai  fatale  au  Grand 

-  “  Can,  decida  du  sort  de  Temugin  alors  dge  de  quarante-liuit  ans.  Elle  le  rait 

CHAP.  xliv.  {£  en  p0saessj0I1  jgg  paig  des  Kera'ites,  et  de  ceux  de  Caracatay ;  et  le  roy  vaincu 
Note.  ((  per(|jt  non  aeulement  quarante  mille  hommes,  il  eut  encore  le  chagrin  d’appren- 
“  dre  que  ce  qui  lui  restoit  de  bonnes  troupes  s’dtoitrangd  du  c6te  do  ses  ennemis. 
“  Lea  historians  qui  rapportent  qu 'Ounghcan  fut  tuc  dans  la  bataille,  ont  etd 
“  mal  informez.  Il  est  vraiqu’il  fut  blesse  dans  Faction,  que  sa  blessure  l’obligea 
“  sur  la  fin  d’abandonner  le  commandement  de  l’armee,  et  que  d’abord  il  voulut 
“  se  vetirer  vers  Caracorom  ;  mais  se  voyant  poursuivi  par  une  troupe  de  Mogols, 
“  il  se  sauva  chez  Tayan-can  son  ennemi,  dont  il  implora  le  secours.”  P.  70. 
With  the  connivance  of  this  prince  of  the  Naimans,  he  was  afterwards  basely 
put  to  death. 

374.  The  accident  here  said  to  have  befallen  Jengiz-khan  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  historians  ;  nor.  does  it  appear  what  place  is  intended  by  the  name  of 
Thttigin.  He  is  said,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  died  of  sickness  (in  1226),  shortly 
after  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Lintaa ,  in  the  province  of  Shen-si ;  from  whence 
he  had  retired,  on  account  of  the'  bad  quality  of  the  air  where  his  army  was 
encamped,  to  a  mountain  named  Leoupan.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  concluded 
that  our  author  is  therefore  wrong  or  that  Jengix  did  not  receive  a  wound,  which 
in  au  unwholesome  climate  might  have  occasioned  or  accelerated  his  death.  Few 
of  the  native  historians  wrote  near  to  the  period  of  this  event.  It  is  acknowledged 
indeed  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  compose  a  history  of  his  actions,  until  the 
reign  of  Ghazan-khan,  who  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  him.  “  Du  terns  de  ce 
■“  prince  ”  says  Pdtis  de  la  Croix  “  on  ne  sqavoit  presque  l’histoire  des  anciens 
“  Mogols  que  par  tradition,  et  l’on  ne  seroit  jamais  venu  h  bout  d’en  faire  un 
“  livre  suivi,  si  un  vieux  capitaine  Mogol  appelld  Poulad  n’eut  employe  un  long- 
“  temB  ft  chercher  parmi  les  nations  orientales  et  septentrionales  d’Asie,  des 
“  memoires  des  fhits  de  ces  Mogols  et  Tartares,  et  des  victoires  remportees  par 
«  Genghizcan  leur  premier  empereur.  Ce  Pottfaden  fit  uni  recueil  qu’il  presenta 
“  a  Gazan  Can,  lequel  le  mit  entre  les  mains  de  son  visir  Fadlallah,  fils  d’un 
“  medecin  de  la  ville  de  Hamadan  en  Perse,  le  plus  sqavant  historiograplie  de  son 
“  si&cle,  lequel  en  fit  une  suite  d’Histoire  l’an  de  grace  1294,  et  cet  auteur  assure 
“  que  e’est  la  premiere  histoire  des  anciens  Mogols,  qui  ait  ete  ecrite  en  langue 
“  Persanne.”  Abrdgb  de  l’histoire  des  Auteurs,  &c.  P.  539.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  this  work  of  Fadlallah' s  should  have  been  compiled  just  about 
the  time  of  Marco  Por-o’s  visit  to  the  court  or  camp  of  Ghazan,  near  the  Caspian 
Straits;  for  although  his  father,  Arghun,  died  in  1291,  he  did  not  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  throne  of  Persia  before- the  year  1294. 


375.  «  Le 
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375.  “  Le  long  des  rives  de  l’lrtisch  ”  says  Be  Guignes  «  k  droite  et  k  gauche,  BOOK  I, 

“  depuis  le  lac  Saissan  jusqu’aux  souroes  de  TJrtiseh,  il  y  a  deux  chaihes  de  - 

“  montagnes  qui  portent  le  nom,  Fan  de  grand  et  l’autre  de  petit  Alien.  Ces  °HAP’  XUV‘ 
“  montagnea  continuent  du  c6te  de  Torient,  et  forment  de  grandes  chalnes  que  ae  Notes’ 

“  perdent  dans  le  ddsert.  On  les  appelle  Altai  ou  Allan,  qui  signifie  de  Tor.  Les 
K  Chinoxs  leur  dohnent  le  nom  de  Sin-chan,'’  Description  de  la  Grande  Tartarie, 
p.  lv.  “  Ce  prince  fut  enterre  dans  un  lieu  qu’il  avoit  choisi,  et  que  lea  Mogols 
“  appellent  Burkhan-ctddin ;  tous  les  princes  de  sa  famille  ont  6t6  transport's 
“  ensuite  dans  cet  endroit.”  Hist.  gdn.  des  Huns.  Liv.  xv.  p.  74.  «  Ce  prince  ” 
nays  Gaubul,  speaking  of  Kubltii  “  et  ses  priddeesseurs  furent  iuhumez  dans  une 
“  de  ces  montagnes  qui  sont  entre  les  42°  30'  et  44°  de  latitude,  et  a  10°  30' 

“■  o«  40'  a  1’ouest  de  Peking.”  Observ.  Chron.  p.  203. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Of  six  successive  emperors  of  the  Tartars,  and  of  the  ceremonies  that 
taJce  place  when  they  are  carried  for  interment  to  the  mountain  of  Altai. 

■  "  . .  : ,  * 

To  Chingis-kan  succeeded  Chyn-kan;  the  third  was  Bathyn-kan,  the  chap.  xlv. 
fourth  Esu-kan;  the  fifth  Mongu-kan;  the  sixth  Kublai-kan,37B  who 
became  greater  and  more  powerful  than  all  the  others  ;  inasmuch  as  he 
inherited  what  liis  predecessors  possessed,  and  afterwards,  during  a 
reign  of  nearly  sixty  years,377  accquired,  it  may  be  said,  the  remainder 
of  the  world.378  The  title  of  kan  otkaan  is  equivalent  to  emperor  in 
our  langpage.379  It  has  been  an  invariable  custom,  that  all  the  Grand 
leans,  and  chiefs  of  the  race  of  Chingis-kan,  should  be  carried  for 
interment  to  a  certain  lofty  mountain  named  Altai;  and  in  whatever 
place  they  may  happen  to  die,  although  it  should  be  at  the  distance  of 
a  hundred  days  journey,  they  are  nevertheless  conveyed  thither.380  It 
is  likewise  the  custom,  during  the  progress;  of  removing  the  bodies  of 
these  princes,  for  those  who  form  the' escort,  to  sacrifice  such  persons 
as  they  chance  to. meet  on  theuoad;  saying  to  them  :  “  depart  for  the®-  , 

“  next  world,  and  there  attend  upon  your  deceased  master !  ”  being®* 
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BOOK  I.  become  his  servants  in  the  next  life.  They  do  the  same  also  with  res- 
chap~xlv,  pect  to  horses,  killing  the  best  of  the  stud,  in  order  that  he  may  have 
the  use  of  them.  When  the  corpse  of  Mongil  was  transported  to.  this 
mountain,  the  horsemen  who  accompanied  it,  having  this  blind  and 
horrible  persuasion,  slew  upwards  of  ten  thousand  persons  who  fell  in 
their  way.sei  . 


'  NOTES. 

376'.  This  account  of  the  successors  of  Jengk-khan  being  so  much  less  accurate 
than  might  be  expected  from  one  who  was  many  years  in  the  service  of  ilis  grand¬ 
son,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that  some  of  the  barbarous  names  of  these 
princes  may  have  been  omitted  and  others  disfigured  by  the  early  transcribers. 
We  are  the  more  warranted  in  this  supposition,  because  in  the  different  versions 
we  find  the  names  to  vary  considerably,  and  instead  of  the  Chyn,  Balhyn,  and 
Esu  of  Ramusio’s  edition,  wo  have  in  one  text  Cut,  Barchim,  and  AUait,  and  in 
another;  Carce,  Saim,  and  Bacon.  In  the  name  of  Mongil  or  Mangu  only  they 
are  all  nearly  agreed.  As  the  most  effectual  way  of  detecting,  and,  in  some 
instances,  of  reconciling  the  inaccuracies,  I  shall  state  the  filiation  according  to 
the  authority  of  historians,  and  compare  with  it  the  confused  lists  attributed  to 
our  author. 

Jengix-khan,  vvho  died  about  the  end  of  ,  the  year  1226,  had  four  sons,  whoso 
titrtiadS  werb  J-dji,  Jagatdt,'  Tuli ;  of  these,  Juji,  the  eldest,  who  in 

other  dialects  is  called  Tushi  and  Dushi,  died  during  the  lifetime  of  Jctigiz, 
leaving  a  son  named  Beta,  called  also,  by  tho  Mahometan  writers,  Sakn-kluin 
and  Sagin-khan.  lie  inherited,  in  right  of  his  father,  that  portion  of  the  empire 
which  included  Kapchak  and  other  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  Wolga 
and  the  Don,  and  his  conquests  on  the  side  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary, 
rendered  him  the  terror  of  Europe.  He  did  not  succeed  to  the  dignity  of  Grand 
l than  or  head  of  the  family,  and  died  in  1256.  This  was  evidently  the  Bathyn 
of  one  version  of  our  text,  and  the  Saim  of  another  ;  but  the  Barchim  of  a  third 
seems  rather  to  be  intended  for  Barlcah ,  his  brother  and  successor.  Jagaldi  or 
Zagatdi  had  for  his  portion  of  his  father’s  dominions,  the  country  beyond  the 
Oxus,  Turkistan,  or  as  it  has  since  been  termed,  the  country  of  the  Uzbek 
Tartars.  He  died  in  1240,  and  also  without  having  succeeded  to  the  imperial 
jjjlignity.  His  name,  although  elsewhere  mentioned  by  our  author,  is  here  omitted, 
as  would  on  that  account  have  been  proper,  if  the  name  of  Balu  had  not  been 
introduced.  Okiai  or  Ugddi ,  the  third  son,  was  declared  by  Jengh  his  successor 
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as  Grand  khan  or  supreme  head  of  the  dynasty,  with  the  new  title  of  kaan.  His  BOOK  i. 

particular  share  of  the  empire  was  the  original  country  of  the  Moghuls  or  Mutt-  - 

gals,  with  its  dependencies,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Niu-tcM  Tartars,  including  CHAP'XLV' 
so  much  of  northern  China  as  was  then  conquered.  The  total  omission  of  his  Notes- 
name,  who  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  family,  and  particularly  in 
the  wars  of  the  last  mentioned  country,  not  more  than  thirty-five  years  before  the 
arrival  of  our  author,  is  quite  extraordinary,  if  to  be  imputed  to  ignorance  or 
want  of  recollection  on  his  part.  Okldi  died  in  1241,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
imperial  station  (after  a  female  regency  of  five  years)  by  his  son  Kaiuk  or  Gaiuk, 
who  reigned  only  one  year,  and  died  in  1248.  By  Plano  Carpini,  a  friar  minor 
(who  was  sent  by- Pope  Innocent  IF.  to  the  court  of  Bate,  whom  he  terms  the 
Duke  Baatu  or  Bothy,  and  by  him  to  Gaiuk,  his  sovereign,  then  newly  elected) 
he  is  named  Cuyne-,  by  the  Chinese  Key-yeu,  and  by  our  author  Chyri  or  Cut, 
according  to  different  readings.  The  fourth  son  of  Jengix,  whose  name  was  Tuli 
or  Tului,  died  in  1232  during  the  reign  of  his  brother  Oktdi,  leaving  four  sons, 
named  Mangu,  Kubldi,  Hulagu,  and  Artigbuga,  besides  others  of  less  his¬ 
torical  fame.  Of  these,  Mangu  or  Mongu  was  chosen,  in  1251,  to  succeed 
his  cousin  Gaiuk,  as  Grand  khan,  and  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Balu, 
who  had  a.superior  claim,  as  the  son  of  the  eldest  brother,  but  seems  not  to  have 1 
affected  that  dignity.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mangu  was  to  send  Hulagu 
(from  Kara-korum,  his  capital)  With  a  powerful  army  that  enabled  him  to  subdue 
the  countries  of  Khorasan,  Persia,  Chaldea,  and  a  great  part  of  Syria.  He  « 

founded  the  great  dynasty  of  the  Moghuls  of  Persia,  which  alter  a  few  genera¬ 
tions  threw  off  its  dependence,  more  nominal  than  real,  upon  the  head  of  the 
empire.  The  name  of  Hulagu,  which  in  other  parts  of  the  work  is  softened  to 
Alaii,.  seems  to  be  that  which  is  here  still  further  corrupted  to  Esu,  by  the 
mistake  of  a  letter,  for  Elu.  In  the  Latin  version  of  the  same  passage  it  is 
AUau.  Mangu  died  in  1259  (or  1256),  in  the  province  of  Se-chuen  in  China, 
whilst  engaged  in'  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  that  country.  Respecting  his 
name  there  is  no  ambiguity.  Kubldi  who  was  upon  the  spot,  assumed  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  army,  and  was  soon  after  chosen  Grand  khan,  although’  with  ritltch 
opposition  on  the  part  of  his  brother  Arligbuga,  who  was  strongly  supported  and 
ventured  to  set  up  the  imperial  standard  at  Kara-korum.  ’  Kubldi-  proceeded  in 
1268  to  subdue  the  kingdom  of  Manji  or  southern  China,  at  that  time  ruled  by 
the  dynasty  of  Song,  whose  capital,  named  Hong-cheu,  was  taken  in  1276,  and  . 

the  whole  was  annexed  to  his  empire  in  1280;  from  which  year  his  reign,  as 
emperor  of  China,  is  made  to  commence  in  the  Chinese  annals,  where  he  appears 
by  the  title  of  Yuen-chi-tsu.  His  death  is  placed  in  the  beginning  of  1294,  beings  * 
then  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  fifth  Grand  khan  of  this  fen 
and  after  his  decease  the  descendants  of  their  common  . ancestor,  who  rifled'  the 
provinces  in  the  west  and  south,  no  longer  acknowledged  a  paramount  Sovereign. 
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BOO?  I.  377.  4-s  Kubldi  wag  elected  Grand  khan  in  1200,  and  died  in  1294,  his  reign 

-  Was  strictly  about  thirty-four  years ;  but  having  been  appointed  viceroy  to  his 

CHAP.  XLV.  Mother  j y[angU>  in  China,  so  early  as  1251,  it  may  be  considered  as  having  lasted 

rfotes.  forty-three ;  and  he  was  probably  employed  there  in  the  command  of  armies  at 

a  period  still  earlier.  The  assertion,  however,  of  his  having  reigned  sixty  years 
cannot  be  justified,  and  must  have  originated  in  a  mistake  or  transposition  of 
figures,  which  should  perhaps  have  been  xl  instead  of  lx. 

378.  “  11  se  vit  ”  says  P.  Gaubil  “  maitre  paisible  de  la  Chine,  du  Pegu,  du 
«  Tibet,  de  l’une  et  l’autre  Tartarie,  du  Turqueatan  et  du  pays  d’lgour ;  Siam, 
“  la  Cochinchine,  le  Tonquin  et  la  Coree  lui  payoient  le  tribut.  Les  princes  de  sa 
“  maison  qui  regnoient  en  Moscovie,  en  Assyrie,  en  Perse,  dans  le  Korassan  et 
“  dans  la  Transoxane,  ne  faisoient  rien  sans  son  consentement.”  Observ.  Chron. 
p.  203. 

379.  The  title  of  hum  ,  which  Jengix  directed  his  son  Oktai  to  assume,  is 
said  to  have  the  import  of  Jchdn  of  khd/m.  That  of  Khdkdn  also,  which  seems  to 
be  a  compound  of  the  others,  prevailed  among  the  tribes  of  Turkistan,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Ottoman  emperors. 

380.  On  the  subject  of  this  burial-place  see  Note  375. 

381.  The  existence  of  such  an  atrocious  custom  amongst  the  Mungal  Tartars 
1ms  been  much,  questioned.  “  Je  ne  spai  pas  d’oil  ”  says  the  translator  of  Abu’l- 
gha^.  “.Mgrco.  Polo, apsis  qe.qa’il  ayance,  qup  de  son  temps  les  Tartares  estoient 
“.  acceustqmez  de  tuer  a  l’enterrement  de  leurs  Chans  toutes.  les  persounas  qu’ils 
“  rencontrdrent  dans  le  chemin  qu’ils  avoient  k,  faire  pour  transporter  le  corps 
“  mort  h  l.’endroit  destind  la  sepulture  des  successeurs  de  Zingis-Ghan.”  P. 
343.  note.  To  this  it  might  be  sufficient  answer  that  our  author  did  not  derive 
his  knowledge  from  other  writers,  but  acquired  it  in  the  country  of  which  he 
treats,  and  that  although  like  other  travellers  be  was  liable  to  be  deceived  by 
wrong  information,  it  must  rest  with  those  who  doubt  his  assertion,-  to  disprove  it 
by  other  authority  or  by  argument.  Some  indeed  have  insisted  on  the  improba¬ 
bility,  of  meeting  in  such  a  country  as  they  suppose  Tartary  to  be,  the  number  of 
people.said  to  .have  been  sacrificed  on  this  occasion ;  but  although  the  deserts  are 
thinly. inhabited  or  in  many  parts  altogether  waste,  there  must  on  the  other  hand 
be  districts  extremely  populous,  to  supply  the  immense  armies  which  about  this 
period  were  kept  on  foot,  and  which  were  employed  not  only  in  the  destruction 
4Rf  each  other,  but  also  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  towns,  where  resistance 
was  made  by  the  garrisons.  Of  these,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  writers 
upon  Tartar  history,  hundreds  ofthousands  were  massacred  in  the  wars  of  Jengi%- 

khcm 
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Man  and  of  Timur.  The  sovereign,  however,  whose  funeral  is  here  particularly  BOOK  I. 

mentioned)  lost  his  life,  not  in  Tartary,  but  at  the  siege  of  a  city  of  China,  named  - 

Ho-cheu.  “  Les  Mogols  ”  says  De  Guignes  “  Ctoient  ddja  en  grand  nombre  sur  CHAP' XLV' 
“  les  murailles,  mais  Vang-hen  les  repoussa  avec  tant  de  furie,  que  le  g6n£ral  Notc!' 

“  charge  du  siCge  fut  tue  avec  ceux  qui  le  suivoient . . .  .Mangou  s’approchfit  lui- 
“  raeme  pour  monter  a  l’assaut;  un  grand  orage  qui  survint  fit  tomber  les 
u  echelles ;  beaucoup  des  Mogols  furent  tues,  et  le  Grand  khan  fut  trouve  parmi 
“  les  morts . . .  .Aussi-t6t  son  frere  leva  le  siege  et  se  retira  dans  le  Chensi  avec 
“  le  cercueil  du  Grand  khan  qui  etoit  au  milieu  de  l’armee.  ”  Liv.  xv.  p.  136. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  are  here  described,  it  is  not  in  any  degree  impro¬ 
bable  that  these  ferocious  warriors,  disappointed  in  their  object,  and  enraged  at 
the  loss  of  their  chief,  should  in  their  retreat  have  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 
the  unarmed  population  of  the  provinces  through  which  they  passed ;  should 
have  slain  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  afterwards  boasted 
of  their  cruelties  as  acts  of  meritorious  zeal :  whilst  our  author,  who  arrived  in 
China  not  more  than  fifteen  years  after  the  event,  and  consequently  at  a  period 
when  every  act  of  the  conquerors  had  been  sanctioned  by  their  success,  might 
have  been  taught  to  regard  the  murders  committed  by  an  infuriated  soldiery  on 
such  an  occasion,  as  the  observance  of  an  established  and  even  a  religious  custom. 

But  the  Chinese  annals  are  not  without  instances  of  the  practice  of  immolation'  at 
funerals,,  and  we  find  that  so  late  as  the  year  1661,  the  Tarter  empCrbr  ShUti-cht 
commanded  a  human  sacrifice  upon  the  death  of  a  fevounte  mistress :  “  Voluit 
“  tamen”  says  P.  Couplet  “  triginta  hominmh  spontanea  morte  placari  manes 
“  concubinse,  ritttapudSinas  exCfarando,  quem  barbarum  morem  successor  deihde 
“  sustixlit.”  Tab.  Chroriologica  M&narchim  Sinicae,  p.  100.  The  number  stated 
to  have  been  sacrificed  by  those  who  accompanied  the  body  of  Mangu-ham , 
varies  considerably  in  the  different  versions,  and  in  the  epitomes  is  made  to 
amount  to  three  hundred  thousand.  As  there  is  no  probability  of  the  victims : 
having  been  counted,  the  expression  must  only  be  understood  to  signify  a  vast 
multitude.  —  •■JT 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


Of  the  •wandering  life  of  the  Tartars  ;  of  their  domestic  manners,  their 
food,  and  the  virtue  and  useful  qualities  of  their  'women . 


The  Tartars  never  remain  fixed,  but  as  the  winter  approaches  remove  ’  chap.  xivi. 
to  the  plains  of  a  warmer  regiotb  in  order  to  find  sufficient' pasture  for 
2  D  2  their 
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BOOK  I.  their  .cattle;  and  in  summer  they  frequent  cold  situations  in  tile 
chap  Xlvi  mountains,  where  there  is  water  and  verdure,  and  their  cattle  are  free 
from  the  annoyance  of  horse-flies  and  other  biting  insects.  During  two 
or  three  months  they  progressively  ascend  higher  ground,  and  seek 
•  fresh  pasture ;  the  grass  not  being  adequate  in  any  one  place  to  feed  the 
multitudes  of  which  their  herds  and  flocks  consist.382  Their  huts  or 
tents  are  formed  of  rods  covered  with  felt,  and  being  exactly  round, 
and  nicely  put  together,  they  can  gather  them  into  one  bundle,  and 
make  them  up  as  packages,  which  they  carry  along  with  them  in  their 
migrations,  upon  a  sort  of  car  with  four  wheels.383  When  they  have 
occasion  to  set  them  up  again,  they  always  make  the  entrance  front  to 
the  south.384  Besides  these  cars  they  have  a  superior  kind  of  vehicle, 
upon  two  wheels,  covered  likewise  with  felt,  and  so  effectually  as  to 
protect  those  within  it  from  wet,  during  a  whole  day  of  rain.  These  are 
drawn  by  oxen  and  camels,  and  serve  to  convey  their  wives  and 
children,  their  utensils,  and  such  provisions  as  they  require.385  The 
women  it  •  is  who  attend  to  their  trading  concerns,  who  buy  and 
sell,  and  provide  every  thing  necessary  for  their  husbands  and  their 
families  ; 386  the  time  of  the  men  being  entirely  devoted  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  hunting  and  hawking,  and  matters  that  relate  to  the  military 
life.387  They  have  the  best  falcons  in  the  world,  and  also  the  best 
doggt,  ,  '5heyi^bsist1,jgwtirely,yp^>n.  flesh  and  milk,388  eating  the  produce 
o£  their  sport>  and  a,  certainTsmaSl  animal,  not  unlike  a  rabbit,  called 
by  our  people  Pharaoh’s  mice,  which,  during  the  summer  season,  are 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  plains.389  But  they  likewise  eat  flesh 
of  every  description,  horses,  camels,  and  even  dogs,  provided  they  are 
fat.390  They  drink  mares’  milk,  which  they  prepare  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  has  the  qualities  and  flavour  of  white  wine.  They  term  it  in 
their  language  hemursP 1  Their  women  are  not  excelled  in  the  world 
for  chastity  and  decency  of  conduct,  nor  for  love  and  duty  to  their 
husbands.  Infidelity  to  the  marriage  bed  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  vice 
not  merely  dishonourable,  but  of  the  most  infamous  nature ;  392  whilst 
on  the  other  . hand  it  is  admirable  to  observe  the  loyalty  of  the  husbands 
^owards  their  wives' ;  amongst  whom,  although  there  are  perhaps  ten  or 
twenty,  there  prevails  a  degree  of  quiet  and  union  that  is  highly  lauda¬ 
ble.  No  offensive .  language  is  ever  heard,  their  attention  being  fully 

occupied 
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occupied  with  their  traffic  (as  already  mentioned)  and  their  several  BOOK  I. 
domestic  employments,  such  as  the  provision  of  necessary  food  for  the  chap""xlvi 
family,  the  management  of  the  servants,  and  the  care  of  the  children, 
which  are  amongst  them  a  common  concern.  And  the  more  praise¬ 
worthy  are  the  virtues  ot  modesty  and  chastity  in  the  wives,  because 
the  men  are  allowed  the  indulgence  of  taking  as  many  as  they  chuse.393 
Their  expence  to  the  husband  is  not  great,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
benefit  he  derives  from  their  trading,  and  from  the  occupations  in  which 
they  are  constantly  engaged,  is  considerable;  on  which  account  it  is, 
that  when  he  receives  a'young  woman  in  marriage,  he  pays  a  dower  to 
her  parent.394  The  wife  who  is  the  first  espoused  has  the  privilege  of 
superior  attention,  and  is  held  to  be  the  most  legitimate  ;  which  extends 
also  to  the  children  borne  by  her.  In  consequence  of  this  unlimited 
number  of  wives,  the  offspring  is  more  numerous  than  amongst  any 
other  people.395  Upon  the  death  of  the  father,  the  son  may  take  to 
himself  the  wives  he  leaves  behind,  with  the  exception  of  his  own 
mother.  They  cannot  take  their  sisters  to  wife,  but  upon  the  death  of 
their  brothers  they  can  marry  their  sisters-in-law.396  Every  marriage  is 
solemnized  with  great  ceremony. 


NOTES. 

382.  This  periodical  migration  of  the  Tartar  tribes  is  matter  of  so  much 
notoriety,  that  our  author’s  account  of  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  corroborated  by 
authorities;  but  the  following  passage  from  Du  Halde  will  be  found  circumstan 
tially  applicable :  “Tous  lea  Mongolia  vivent  aussi  de  la  meme maniere,  errans 
“  $a  et  1A  avec  leurs  troupeaux,  et  demeurans  campez  dans  les  lieux  ou  ils 
“  sont  commoddment,  et  ou  ils  trouvent  le  meilleur  fourag'e.  En  etd  ils  se 
“  placent  ordinairement  dans  des  lieux  ddcouverts  pres  de  quelque  riviere  ou 
“  de  quelque  dtang,  et  s’il  n’y  en  a  point,  aux  environs  de  quelque  puits :  en 
“  hyver  ils  chercbent  les  montagnes  et  les  cbllines,  ou  du  moins  ils  s’etablissent 
“"derriere  quelque  hauteur,  oil  ils  soient  a  couvert  du  vent  de  Nord,  qui  est  en 
“  ce  pays-la  extremement  froid;  la  neige  supplee  a  l’eau  qui  leur  manque. 
“'Chaque  souverain  demeure  dans  son  pays,  sans  qu’il  soit  permis  ni  a  lui,  ni^ 
“  ses  sujets  d’aller  dans  les  terres  des  autres;  mais  dans  l’etendue  des  terr4P 
“  qui  leur  appartiennent  ils  campent  ou  ils  voulent.”  T.  iv.  p.  38.  ”  The 

«  summer  station  ”  says  Elpbinstone  “  is  called  eilauk ,  and  the  winter  station 

“  kish-lauk, 
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BOOK  I.  “  kish-kwk,  two  words  which  both  the  Afgbauns  and  Persians  have  borrowed 
chap"" xlvj  “  the  Tartars.”  Account  of  Caubul,  p.  390. 

Notes.  ggg_  i>be  tents  are  thus  described  by  Bell,  as  he  saw  them  among  the  Kahnuks, 
encamped  near  the  Wolga  :  “  The  Tartars  had  their  tents  pitched  along  the 
“  river  side.  These  are  of  a  conical  figure;  there  are  several  long  poles 
<e  erected  inclining  to  each  other,  which  are  fixed  at  the  top  into  something  like 
“  a  hqpp,  that  forms  the  cii'cnmference  of  an  aperture  for  letting  out  fiRe  smoke 
or  admitling  the  light;  across  the  poles  are  laid  some  small  rods,  from  four  to 
“  six  feet  long,  and  fastened  to  them  by  thongs.  This  frame  is  covered  with 
“  pieces  of  felt,  made  of  coarse  wool  and  hair.  These  tents  afford  better  shelter 
“  than  any  other  kind,  and  are  so  contrived  as  to  be  set  up,  taken  down,  folded 
“  and  packed  up  with  great  ease  and  quickness,  and  so  light  that  a  camel  may 
“  carry  five  or  six  of  them.”  T.  i.  p.  29.  “  Pour  ce  qui  est  do  celles  des  Mon- 

“  gous,”  says  Du  Halde,  “  elles.sont  rondes,  et  couvertes  d’un  gros  fefitre  gris 
“  ou  blanc,  soutenues  en  dedans  de  treillis  de  bois,  attachez  par  un  bout  autour 
de  ^eu,x  demi-cercles  de  mdme  matidre,  qu’on  rejoint  ensemble,  et  qui  font 
“  la  superficie  d’un  c6ne  tronqud  :  car  ils  laissent  en  haut  vers  la  points  une 
“  ouverture  ronde  qui  donne  sortie  a  la  fumd.e  d’un  brasier  place  au  milieu.” 
T.  iv.  p.  31.  See  also  Viaggio  alia  Tana,  &c.  par  JosaphatBarbaro,  p.  9,  12mo. 

38i:  “  When  they  take  downe  their  dwelling  houses  (from  off  their  carts), 
“  they  turn  the  doores  always  to  the  south.”  Purchas,  Journal  of  Rubruquis, 
Vol.  iii.  p.  3.  This  opening  of  the  door-way  to  the  south  appears  to  be  the  uni¬ 
versal  practice  in  Tartary,  as  well  with  fixed  as  with  moveable  houses,  in  order 
to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  the  rude  effects  of  the  northerly  wind. 
It  will  he  seen  hereafter  that  the  same  custom  subsists  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  Chjna, 

385,  “  They  make  certayne  four-square  baskets  of  small  slender  wickers  as 
“  bigge  as  great  chests  ;  and  afterward,  from  one  side  to  another,  they  frame  an 
“  hollow  lidde  or  cover  of  such  like  wickers,  and  make  a  doore  in  the  fore-side 
thereof.  And  then  they  cover  the  said  chest  or  little  house  with  black  felt, 
“  rubbed  over  with  tallow  or  sheep’s  milk  to  keep  the  rain  from  soking  through, 
“  which  thqy  deck  likewise  with  painting  or  with  feathers.  And  in  such  chests 
“  they  put  their  whole  household-stuffe  and  treasure.  Also  the  same  chests  they 
“  do  strongly  binde,  upon  other  carts,  which  are  drawne  with  camels.”  Purchas, 
Vol,  iii.  p.,3.  “  Nous  trouvames”  says  P.  Gerbillon  “  quelques  tentes  de  Mon- 
‘Qigous,  et  nous  en  rencontr&mes  plusieurs  qui  menoient  de  petites  charettes  i 
“  deux  roues  fort  legeres,  mais  aussi  fort  fragiles  ;  il  y  en  avoit  de  trainees  par 
“  des  chevaux  et  d’autres  par  des  bceufs.”  Du  Halde,  t.  iv.  p.  96. 


386.  This 
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386.  This  custom  of  the  men  committing  to  the  females  the  management  of  BOdfe 
their  trading  concerns,  is  authenticated  by  P.  Gerbillon,  who  accompanied  the 
emperor  Kanghi  in  his  expeditions.  “  La  plupart  de  ces  femmes  ”  he  says  CHAP,X1' 
“  vinrent  dans  notre  camp  fair  e  leur  petit  commerce,  troquaht  leurs  hestiaux  pour  Not“’ 
“  de  la  toile,  du  sel,  du  tabac,  et  du  the.”  Du  Halde,  t.  iv.  p.  115.  Elpbinstone 
also,  speaking  of  a  tribe  in  the  Afghan  country,  called  Hazoureh,  arid  whorii  he 
Considers  as  the  remnant  of  a  Tartar  army  left  there,  remarks  that  “  the  wife 
“  manag*  the  house,  takes  care  of  the  property,  does  her  share  of  the  honors, 

“  and  is  very  much  consulted  in  all  her  husband’s  measures.”  Account  of  Caubul, 

p.  483. 


387.  “  Ils  sont  bons  cavaliers,  habiles  chasseurs,  adroits  A  tirer  l’arc  a  pied  et 
“  k  cheval. . .  .Ennemis  du  travail,  iU  aimerit  mieux  se  contenter  de  la  no’ur- 
“  riture  qu’ils  tieantAe  leuts  teoupeatttqtt.de'  se  donner  la  peine  attached  k  la 
“  pulture  de  la  terre.”  Du  Halde,  t.  iv.  p.  38. 

388.  “  Durant  l’ete  ils  ne  vivent  que  du  laitage  de  leurs  hestiaux,  usarit 
“  indifferemment  de  lait  de  vache,  de  cavalle,  de  brebis,  de  chevres  et  de 
“  chameaux.”  Du  Halde,  t.  iv.  p.  38.  “  Durant  l’hiver,  comtoe  les  hestiaux 

rie  leur  donnent  de  lait  suffisamment,  ils  mangent  de  la  chair.”  P.  117. 

389.  “  On  these  hills  (near  the  Sejinga  river)  are  a  great  number  of  kmd^Rs. 
“  called  marmots,  of  a  brownish  colour,  haririg  feet  like  a  badger,  arid  nriarly 
«  of  the  same  size.  They  make  deep  burrows  oh  thri  declivities  of  the  hSfUfj  arid 
“  it  is  said  that  in  winter  they  continue  in  these  holes,  for  a  certain  time,  even 
“  without  food.  At  this  season,  however,  they  sit  or  He  near  their  burrows, 
“  keeping  a  strict  watch,  and  at  the  approach  of  danger,  rear  themselves  on 
“  their  hind-feet,  giving  a  loud  whistle,  and  then  drop  into  their  holes  ■  in  a 
“  moment.”  Bell’s  Travels,  vol.i.  p.311.  The  description  given  of  the  animal 
by  Du  Halde  accords  best  with  our  author’s  account :  “  Cet  animal  (adssi'  petit 
“  qu’une  hermine)  est  une  espece  de  rat  de  terre,  fort  conamUU  dans  certains' 
“  quartiers  des  Kalkas.  Les  tael-pi  se  tiennent  sous  la  terre,  oil  ils  crcusont  uno 
«  suite  d’autant  de  petites  tanirires  qu’il  y  a  de  males  dans  leur  troupe  i  un  d’eu.x 
“  est  toujours  au  dehors,  qui  fait  le  guet,  mais  qui  fuit  des  qu’il  apperpoit  quel- 

qu’un,  et  se  prdcipite  en  terre  aussi-t6t  qu’on  s’approche  de  lui....On  en 
«  prend  a  la  fois  un  trds-grand  nombre.”  T.  i  v.  p.  30.  “  L’ichneumon  6  il  lari' 

“  Malabarico,  secondo  Charleton  e  Bellonib,  e  il  Mus  Pharaoriis  seu  Aegypti,  e 
“  Mus  Indicus  di  Eliano. .  .Egli  medesimb  porta  anche  il  tipo  del  Curuken  o  di 
“  Kroshtava,  chc  egli  chiama  col  some  Persiano  Siyah-Ghush.”  Paolino,  p. 

Note.  See  Plate  of  this animal  in  Hyde’s  Syntagma,  voh  i.  pi  36. 
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390.  «  If  this  hind  of  food  (preparations  of  milk)  fails,  they  have  always  many 
“  spare  horses,  which  they  kill  and  eat.  They  broil  or  roast  the  flesh  be- 

'■  “  fore  the  fire,  on  pieces  of  broken  arrows,  and  never  eat  it  raw  as  is  com- 
“  monly  believed,  unless  compelled  by  necessity.  They  have  indeed  large 
«  thick  pieces  of  horseflesh,  smoked  or  dried  in  the  sun,  which  they  eat ;  but 
“  this  cannot  properly  be  called  raw.”  Bell’s  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  34.  “When  they 
“  (the  Tonguscs )  go  a  hunting  into  the  woods,  they  carry  with  them  no  provisi- 
“  oils;  but  depend  entirely  on  what  they  are  to  catch.  They  eat  evfljy  animal 
“  that  comes  in  their  way,  even  a  bear,  fox,  or  wolf,”  P.229.  Dogs  are  not 
mentioned  specifically ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in  China  they  are  fattened  and 
sold  in  the  shambles,  for  food. 

391.  The  word  here  written  c/iemurs  or  kemurs,  and  in  the  Latin  edition  Chu- 
inis  and  Chemius ,  is  that  which  by  other  travellers  is  called  Irtmmis  or  kimmux, 
and  (vulgarly)  cosmos.  It  is  a  preparation  of  mares’  milk,  put  into  a  state  of 
fermentation  by  heat,  beaten  in  a  large -skin-bag  (for  the  purpose,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  separating  the  butter),  and  by  such  process  rendered  intoxicating  to  a 
certain  degree.  It  will  in  this  state  bear  keeping  for  several  months,  and  is  the 
favourite  drink  of  all  the  tribes  of  Tartars.  “  The  national  beverage  ”  of  the 
Uzbeks,  Elpbinstone  observes-  “  is  Tcimmiu,  an  intoxicating  liquor,  well  known 
“  to  be  prepared  from  mares’  milk.”  P.  470.  “  Us  font  aussi  une  espice  d’eau  de 
u  vie  avec  du  lait  aigre,  principalement  de  cavalle,  qu’ils  font  distiller  apres 
“  l’avoir  fait  fermenter.”  Du  Halde;  t.  iv.  p.38.  This  distilled  spirit,  although 
produced  from  the  same  materials,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Icimmuz ,  with 
which  however  it  is  confounded  by  some  writers.  Rubruquis  furnishes  a  circum¬ 
stantial  account  of  these  preparations  of  milk  in  all  their  stages. 

392.  “  It  must  be  observed”  says  Bell  “  to  the  honour  of  their  women,  that 

“  they  are  very  honest  and  sincere,  and  few  of  them  lewd  :  adultery  is  a  crime 
“  scarce  ever  heard  of.”  Vol.  i.  p.  31.  “  Leurs  femmes  ”  says  Carpini  “  sont 

“  fort  chastes,  on  ne  dit  point  qu’aucune  se  gouverne  mal;  elles  n’usent  d’au- 
“  .cunes  paroles  honteuses  ni  impudiques,  meme  quand  elles  se  divertissent.” 
Bergeron,  p.  36. 

393.  “  Quoique  la  Polygamie  ”  says  P.  Gerbillon  “  ne  soit  plus  difendue 
«  parmi  eux,  ils  n’ont  ordinairement  qu’une  femme.”  Du  Halde,  t.  iv.  p.  39. 
The  practice  is  described  by  other  writers  as  more  general ;  but  in  one  tribe  it 
may  be  more  prevalent  than  in  others.  “  Les  Tartares  tant  Mahometans  que 

m“  Callmoucks  et  Moungales”  says  the  translator  of  Abu’lghazi  “  prennent  au- 
“  tant  de  femmes  Idgitimes  qu’ils  veulent,  auxquelles  ils  adjofitent  encore  le  plus 

“  souvent 
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“  souvent  un  grand  nombre  de  concubines,  qu’ils  choisissent  d’ordinaire  parmi  BOOK  I. 
“  leurs  esclaves.”  P.  36,  note.  — 

CHAP.  XL VI. 

394.  “  Ils  ne  donnent  point  douaire  k  leurs  femmes,”  says  Thevenot,  “  mais  N<>tes' 

“  les  maris  font  des  presens  k  leur  pAre  et  a  leur  frdre,  sans  lesquels  ils  ne 
“  trouveroient  point  de  femmes.”  Relation  des  Tartares,  t.  i.  p.  19.  “  As  toucb- 
“  ing  marriages  ”  says  Rubruquis  “  no  man  can  have  a  wife  till  he  hath  bought 
“  her.”  I* urchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 


395.  In  any  fixed  society  polygamy  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  population,  because,  if  an  unreasonable  proportion  of  females 
becomes  the  lot  of  wealthy  individuals,  the  poorer  class  must  experience  a 
scarcity  of  wives  ;  but  amongst  a  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  to  their 
stock  of  women  by  predatory  incursions  into  neighbouring  countries,  the  plurality 
must  of  course  be  attended  with  a  greater  number  of  children. 


396.  “  II  n’y  a  que  cette  difference  ”  adds  the  translator  of  Abu’lghazi  “  entre 
“  les  Tartares  Mahometans  et  les  autres,  que  les  premiers  ohservent  quelques 
“  degrds  de  parents  dans  lesquels  il  leur  est  defendu  de  se  marier,  au  lieu  que 
“  les  Callmoucks  et  Moungales,  k  l’exception  de  leurs  meres  naturelles  n’obser- 
“  vent  aucune  proximite  du  sang  dans  leurs  mariages.”  P.  36,  note.  “  The 
“  sonne  ”  says  Rubruquis  “  marrieth  sometimes  all  his. lather’s  wives  except  his 
“  owne  mother.”  Purchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 


CHAPTER  XL VII. 

Of  the  celestial  and  terrestial  deities  of  the  Tartars,  and  of  their  modes  qf 
worship;  of  their  dress,  arms,  courage  in  battle,  patience  under 
privations,  and  obedience  to  their  leaders. 

The  doctrine  and  faith  of  the  Tartars  are  these.  They  believe  in  a  chap.  xlvh. 
deity  whose  nature  is  sublime  and  heavenly.  To  him  they  burn  incense 
in  censers,  and  offer  up  prayers  for  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  and 
bodily  health.3s?  They  worship  another  likewise,  named  Naiigcufc 
whose  image,  covered  with  felt  or  other  cloth,  every  individual  preserves 
in  his  house.  To  this  deity  they  associate  a  wife  and  children,  placing 
2  E  the 
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BOOK  I.  the  former  on  his  left  side,  and  the  latter  before  him,  in  a  posture  of 
chapXlvii  reverential  salutation.  Him  they  consider  as  the  divinity  who  presides 
'  over  their  terrestrial  concerns,  protects  their  children,  and.  guards  their 
cattle  and  their  grain.388  They  shew  him  great  respect,  and  at  their 
meals  they  never  omit  to  take  a  fat  morsel  of  the  flesh,  and  with  it  to 
grease  the  mouth  of  the  idol,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mouths  of  its 
wife  and  children.388  They  then  throw  out' of  the  door  some*of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  meat  has  been  dressed,  as  an  offering  to  the  other 
spirits.400  This  being  done,  they  consider  that  their  deity  and  his 
family  have  had  their  proper  share,  and  proceed  to  eat  and  drink  with¬ 
out  further  ceremony.  The  rich  amongst  these  people  dress  in  cloth  of 
gold  and  silks,  with  skins  of  the  sable,  the  ermiu,  and  other  animals. 
All  their  accoutrements  are  of  an  expensive  kind.401  Their  arms  are 
bows,  iron  maces,  and  in  some  instances,  spears ;  but  the  first  is  the 
weapon  at  which  they  are  the  most  expert,  being  accustomed,  from 
children,  to  employ  it  in  their  sports.402  They  wear  defensive  armour 
made  of  the  thick  hides  of  buffaloes  and  other  beasts,  dried  by  the 
fire,  and  thus  rendered  extremely  hard  and  strong.403  They  arc  brave 
in  battle,  almost  to  desperation,  setting  little  value  upon  their  lives, 
and  exposing  themselves  without  hesitation  to  all  manner  of -danger. 
Their  disposition  is  cruel.  They  are  capable  of  supporting  every  kind 
of  privation;  -  and- wherr-there-isar  necessity  for  it,  can  live  for  a  month 
on  the  milk  of  their  mares,  ajrff'ifpon  such  wild  animals  as  they  may 
chance  to  catch.  Their  horses  are  fed  upon  grass  alone,  and  do  not 
require  barley  or  other  grain.404  The  men  are  habituated  to  remain  on 
horseback  during  two  days  and  two  nights,  without  dismounting  ;  sleep¬ 
ing  in  that  situation  whilst  their  horses  graze.  No  people  upon  earth 
can  surpass  them  in  fortitude  under  difficulties,  nor  shew  greater 
patience  under  wants  of  every  kind.405  They  are  perfectly  obedieht  to 
their  chiefs,  and  are  maintained  at  small  expence.405  From  these 
qualities,  so  essential  to  the  formation  of  soldiers,  it  is,  that  they  are 
fitted  to  subdue  the  world,  as  in  fact  they  have  done  in  regard  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  it.407 


NOTES 
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NOTES. 

397.  “  The  religion  of  the  huraty  ”  says  Bell  “  seems  to  be  the  same  with  BOOK  I 

“  that  of  the  Kalmucks,  which  is  downright  paganism  of  the  grossest  kind.  They  - 

“  talk  indeed  of  an  almighty  and  good  Being,  who  created  all  things,  whom  CHAP‘ XLVIt- 
“  they  call  hurchun ;  but  seem  bewildered  in  obscure  and  fabulous  notions  Notes- 
“  concerning  his  nature  and  government.  They  have  two  high  priests,  to  whom 
“  they  pay  great  respect;  one  is  called  Delay-lama,  the  other  Kutukhlu.”  Bell’s 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  248.  “  The  Mongalls  believe  in  and  worship  one  almighty 
“  Creator  of  all  things.  They  hold  that  the  Kululchtu  is  God’s  vicegerent  on 
“  earth;  and  that  there  will  be  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.” 

P.  281.  “  I  am  informed  that  the  religion  of  the  Tonguts  is  the  same  with  that 

“  of  the  Mongalls;  that  they  hold  the  same  opinions  with  respect  to  the  transmi- 
“  gration  of  the  Delay-lama,  as  the  Mongalls  do  about  the  Kululchtu,  and  that  he 
“  is  elected  in  the  same  manner.”  P.  283.  The  hierarchy  of.  which  the  Dalai  or 
Grand  lama  is  generally  considered  as  the  head,  was  not  established  until  so  late 
as  about  the  year  1426,  according  to  Gaubil ;  but  the  lamas  simply,  as  priests  of 
Shalcia-muni,  appear  to  have  existed  from  a  remote  period,  and  the  s/iamam  inthe 
northern  parts  of  Tartary,  to  be  lamas  in  a  ruder  state  of  society.  The  Kittukklus 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Grand  lama,  as  the  cardinals,  or  perhaps  more 
nearly  the  cardinal-legates,  to  the  Pope. 

398.  This  Tartar  idol  whose  name  is  written  Natagai  in  the  Latin  editions, 
and  Nachigd  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  is  the  Iloga  of  Plano  Carpini,  by  whom 
the  superstitious  practices  of  these  people  are  described  in  the  following  manner: 

“  Ils  s'adonncnt  fort  aux  predictions,  auirures.  vol  des  oxseaux,  sorcelleries 
<e  et  enchantemens.  Lorsque  le  diable  leur  fait  quelque  rdponse,  ils  croient  que 
“  cela  vient  de  Dieu  nifime,  et  le  nomment  Itoga."  Bergeron,  p.  32.  Bellspeaks 
of  sacrifices  made  to  the  deity  who  protected  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Burah •/ 

Tartars. 

399.  “  Ils  le  reverent  ”  Carpini  adds  “  et  le  craignent  extremement,  lui 
“  faisant  plusieurs  offrandes,  entre  autres  des  prdmices  de  leur  boire  et  maDger.” 

P.  S3.  “  Lorsque  ces  pauvres  gens  ”  says  the  translator  of  Abu’lghazi  “  croyent 

“  avoir  a  se  louer  de  la  protection  de  leurs  idoles,  il  n’y  a  point  d’honneurs  dont 
«  ils  ne  les  comblent  4  leur  rttanicre,  en  les  couvrant  de  peaux  de  renards  noirs 
“  et  de  zibelines,  et  en  les  plapant  4  1’endroit  le  plus  honorable  de  leurs 
“  cabanes ;  ils  leur  firottent  alors  la  bouche  avec  de  la  graisse  de  poisSon.” 

P.  489,  note. 


2  E  2 


400.  “  Then 
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400.  «  Tbengoeth  a  servant  out  of  the  house  ”  says  Rubruquis  “  with  a  cup 
full  of  drinke,  sprinkling-  it  thrice  towards  the  south,  &c . . .  .When  the  master 
holdeth  a  cup  in  his  hand  to  drinke,  before  he  tastetli  thereof,  he  poureth  his 
part  upon  the  ground.”  Purchas,  vol.  jii.  p,  4. 

401.  Such  expensive  dresses  and  accoutrements  may  have  been  worn  by  the 
princes  and  chiefs  who  served  in  the  victorious  armies  of  the  descendants  of 
Jengh-khan,  and  were  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  all  Asia  ;  but  the  proper  habit 
of  these  people  is  much  more  homely.  Rubruquis,  however,  describes  the 
dresses  of  the  superior  cla3s  as  partaking-  of  the  luxury  mentioned  by  our  author. 
“  Concerning  their  garments  and  attire  ”  he  says  in  his  report  to  Louis  IX.  “  he 
“  it  knowne  to  your  majestie,  that  out  of  Calai/a  and  other  regions  of  the  east, 
«  out  of  Persia  also  and  other  countries  of  the  south,  there  are  brought  unto 
“  them  stuffes  of  silke,  cloth  of  gold  and  cotton  cloth,  which  they  wear  in  time 
«  of  summer.  But  out  of  Russia . . .  .and  also  out  of  many  other  countries  of 
«  the  north,  which  are  subject  unto  them,  the  inhabitants  bring  them  rich  and 
“  costly  skins  of  divers  sorts,  wherewith  they  are  clad  in  winter.”  P.  6. 

402  “  They  are  armed  ”  says  Bell  “  with  bows  and  arrows,  a  sabre  and  lance, 
«  which  they  manage  with  great  dexterity  acquired  by  constant  practice  from 
“  their  infancy.”  Vol.  i.  p.  SO. 

408.  “  Quelques-uns  ”  says  Carpini  “  out  des  casques  et  des  halecrets  de  cuir 
“  en  cette  forme ;  il  y  a  certaines  courroles  ou  bandes  de  cuir  de  bosuf,  larges 

“  Kent  bien  cela  avec  de  plus  petites  courroies,  ou  des  cordes.”  P.  50. 

404.  As  these  people,  in  their  nomadic  state,  do  not  cultivate  the  earth,  their 
cattle  can  only  have  what  the  soil  spontaneously  produces. 

405.  “  Ils  sont  fort  patiens  A  tout  supporter,”  says  Carpini :  “  de  sorte  que 
“  quand  ils  jeunent,  ne  mangeant  rien  durant  un  ou  deux  jours,  on  ne  les  voit 
“  pas  porter  cela  avec  impatience,  mais  ils  jouent,  chantent  et  passent  le  terns 
“  aussi  gaiement  que  s’ils  avoient  fait  bonne  cbAre.  Quand  ils  sont  A  cheval  ils 
“  endurent  d’une  maniAre  surprenante  1’excAs  du  chaud  et  du  froid ;  ils  ne  sont 
“  delicata  en  aucune  sorte.”  P.  35. 

406.  “  Les  Tartares  ”  says  the  same  traveller  “  sont  les  plus  obeissans  du 
“  monde  A  leurs  seigneurs , . .  ,11s  les  rAvArent  infiniment,  et  ne  leur  disent  jamais 
“  une  menterie.”  Ibid. 


407.  P.  Gaubil 
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407.  P.  Gaubil  describes  the  extent  of  territory  possessed  by  Kubla'i  and  bis  BOOK  J. 

familj  ill  the  following  summary :  II  se  vit  maitre  paisible  de  la  Chine,  du  - 

“  Pegu,  du  Tibet,  de  l’une  et  l’autre  Tar  tar  ie,  du  Turquestan  et  du  pays  CHAP-XLV,L 
“  d’lgour ;  Siam,  la  Cochinchine,  le  Tonquin  et  la  Coree  lui  payoieut  le  tribut.  Not“' 

“  Les  princes  de  sa  maison  qui  rdgnoient  en  Moscovie,  en  Assyrie,  en  Perse, 

<e  dans  le  Korassan  et  dans  le  Transoxane,  ue  faisoient  rien  sans  son  consente- 
“  ment.”  Observ.  Cbronol.  p.  203. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Of  the  Tartar  armies ,  and  the  manner-  in  which  they  are  constituted;  of 
their  order  of  marching;  of  their  provisions;  and  of  their  mode  of 
attacking  the  enemy. 

When  one  of  the  great  Tartar  chiefs  proceeds  on  an  expedition,  lie  CHAP-XLVirr. 
puts  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  an  hundred  thousand  horse,  and 
organises  them  in  the  following  manner.  He  appoints  an  officer  to  this 
command  of  every  ten  men,  and  others  to  command  an  hundred,  a 
thousand,  and  ten  thousand  men,  respectively.  Thus  ten  of  the  officers 
commanding  ten  men  take  their  orders  from  him  who  commands  a  him. 
dred;  of  these,  each  ten,  from  him  who  commands  a  thousand;  and 
each  ten  of  these  latter,  from  him  who  commands  ten  thousand.  By 
this  arrangement  each  officer  has  only  to  attend  to  the  management  of 
ten  men  or  ten  bodies  of  men;  and  when  the  commander  of  these 
hundred  thousand  men  has  occasion  to  make  a  detachment  for  any 
particular  service,  he  issues  his  orders  to  the  commanders  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  to  furnish  him  with  a  thousand  men,  each;  and  these,  in  like 
manner,  to  the  commanders  of  a  thousand,  who  give  their  orders  to 
those  commanding  a  hundred;  until  the  order  reaches  those  command¬ 
ing  ten,  by  whom  the  number  required  is  immediately  supplied  to  their 
superior  offieers.  A TifWSlMHPiW'are  in  this  manner  delivered  to  every 
officer  commanding  a  thousand  'and  a  thousand  men  to  every  officer 
commanding  ten  thousand. toS  The  drafting  takes  place  without  delay, 
and  all  are  implicitly  obedient  to  their  respective  superiors.  Every 
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BOOK  I.  company  of  a  hundred  men  is  denominated  a  tuc,  and  ten  of  these  con- 
GHAWCLvm.  stitute  a  toman.m  When  the  army  proceeds  on  service,  a  body  of  men 
is  sent  two  days  march  in  advance,  and  parties  are  stationed  upon  each 
flank  and  in  the  rear,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  attacked  by  surprise. 
When  the  service  is  distant,  they  carry  but  little  with  them,  and  that, 
chiefly,  what  is  requisite  for  their  encampment,  and  utensils  for  cooking. 
They  subsist  for  the  most  part  upon  milk,  as  has  been  said.  Each  man 
has,  on  an  average,  eighteen  horses  and  mares,  and  when  that  which 
they  ride  is  fatigued,  they  change  it  for  another.410  They  are  provided 
with  small  tents  made  of  felt,  under  which  they  shelter  themselves 
against  rain.411  Should  circumstances  render  it  necessary,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  duty  that  requires  dispatch,  they  can  march  for  ten  days 
together  without  dressing  victuals;  during  which  time  they  subsist  upon 
the  blood  drawn  from  their  horses,  each  man  opening  a  vein  and  drink¬ 
ing  from  his  own  cattle.412  They  make  provision  also  of  milk,  thickened 
and  dried  to  the  state  of  a  hard  paste  (or  curd),  which  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner.  They  boil  the  milk,  and  skimming  off  the  rich 
or  creamy  part  as  it  rises  to  the  top,  put  it  into  a  separate  vessel  as 
butter;  for  so  long  as  that  remains  in  the  milk,  it  will  not  become  hard. 

.  The  latter  is  then  exposed  to  the  sun  until  it  dries.  Upon  going  on 
service,  they  carry  with  them  about  ten  pounds  for  each  man,  and  of 

oirfrey)wkh'affi  mucluater-aB  islthonght  necessary.  By  their  motibn  in 
tiding  the  contents  are  violently  shaken,  and  a  thin  porridge  is  produced, 
upon  whieh  they  make  their  dinner.413  When  these  Tartars  come  to 
engage  in  battle,  they  never  mix  with  the  enemy,  but  keep  hovering 
about  him,  discharging  their  arrows  first  from  one  side  and  then  from 
the  other,  occasionally  pretending  to  fly,  and  during  their  flight, 
shooting  arrows'  backwards  at  their,  pursuers,  killing  men  and  horses, 
as  if  they  were  combating  face  to  face.  In  this  sort  of  warfare  the 
•adversary  imagines  he  has  gained  a  victory,  when  in  fact  he  has  lost  the 
battle;  for  the  Tartars  observing  the  mischief  they  have  done  him, 
wheel  about,  and  renewing  the  fight  overpower  his  remaining  troops 
and  make  them  prisoners,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  exertions.414  Their 
horses  are  so  well  broken-in  to  quick  changes  of  movement,  that  upon 
the  signal  given  they  instantly  turn  in  every  direction  ;  and  by  these 
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rapid  manccuvres  many  victories  have  been  obtained.  All  Jhat  has  been  BOOK  I. 
here  related  is  spoken  of  the  original  manners  of  the  Tartar  chiefs;  chapjxvui. 
but  at  the  present  day  they  are  much  corrupted.415  Those  who  dwell 
at  Ukalca,  forsaking  their  own  laws,  have  adopted  the  customs  of  the 
people  who  worship  idols,  and  those  who  inhabit  the  eastern  provinces, 
have  adopted  the  manners  of  the  Sacarens.416 


NOTES. 

408.  The  correctness  of  our  author’s  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Mur) gal 
armies  will  appear  from  comparing  it  with  the  following  passage  from  the  French 
translation  of  Abu’lghazi’s  History  of  the  Tartars  :  “  Zingis-chan  estoifr  umprince 
“  d’un  grand  genie ;  ce  qu’on  peut  voir  en  partie  par  la  discipline  qu’il  avoit 
“  establie  parmi  ses  troupes,  qu’il  avoit  divisees  en  plusieurs  corps  de  10,000 
t!  hommes,  et  chacun  de  ces  corps  avoit  son  commandant  particulier  appelld 
“  tuman-agasi,  aga  voulant  dire  un  commandant  et  tuman  dix  mille ;  ces  corps 
“  estoient  snbdivisez  en  bataillono  do  1,000  lomnies,  ayant  chacun  son  chef 
“  appcllc  mmy-ngasi  ou  commandant  de  mille;  ces  bataillons  estoient  pareille- 
“  ment  divisez  en  compngnies  de  100  hommes,  ayant  chacun  son  capitaine  appelld 
“  gits-agasi  ou  commandant  de  cent,  et  ces  Compaghies  estoient  encore  partagdes 
“  en  pelotons  de  10  hommes,  ayant  chacun  son  officierappelle  un-agasi  ou  com- 
“  mandant  de  dix;  niiais  toutes  ces  divisions  estoient  subordonnees  les  unes  aux 
“  autres,  et  recevoient  leurs  ordres  du  commandant  en  chef  de  tout  le  corps.” 
P.  318.  This  decimal  progression  of  commands  is  noticed  also  by  Shah  Rokh’s 
ambassadors,  who  mention,  amongst  the  persons  composing  the  emperor’s  court 
at  JthanAialik ,  “  ceux  qui  commandoient  a  dix  mille  hommes,-  snivis  de  ceux  qui 
“  commandoient  h  mille,  et  aprfis  eux  ctoient  ceux  qui  ne  commandoient  qu’i 

409.  Toman  is  the  usual  Persian  term  for  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men. 
The  word  luc,  as  signifying  “  a  hundred,”  is  not  to  be  found  iu  the  dictionaries. 
It  may  perhaps  be  an  orthographical  corruption  of  dm,  sus,  yus,  by  which  that 
number  is  expressed  in  the  dialects  of  different  Tartar  tribes. 

410.  It  seemjpearly  includible  that  each  individual  should  have  this  number  of 
horses,  and  it  should  perhaps  he  understood  of  the  officers  only :  yet  as.the 
subsistence  of  the  whole  depends  in  a  great  measure  upou  the  milk  and  the  Hash' 
of  this  animal,  and  the  herds  of  other  cattle  are  comparatively  small,  the  MfSes 
and  mares  must  necessarily  be  extremely  numerous.  <l  The  Tartars  ”  Aays  Bell 

“  having 
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be  reminded  of  what  the  ancients  have  told  us  of  ,the  Parthian  and  Scythian  modes  BOOK  I. 

of  warfare,  and  of  the  fate  of  Crassus  and  others.  - 

CHAP.XLVIII. 


415.  By  the  corruption  of  manners  he  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to  the  effects 
produced  by  the  conquest  of  China,  which  gave  to  thes&^dgjand  hardy  people 
a  taste  for  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  luxuries.  So  enervate#did'the  Myngals 
become,  before  the  expiration  of  a  century,  that  they  were  ignpmmiousiy  dyjton 
back  to  their  deserts  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Chinese  population .'  *  *4 


416.  As  the  situation  of  Ukaka  or  Ouchacha  is  here  placed  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  eastern  provinces,  we  may  presume  it  to  be  Cfkdk  or* Okakit  of  Abul- 
feda,  on  the  banks  of  the  Etel  or  Wolga,  not  far  from  Sarin,  which  was  visited 
by  the  father  and  uncle  of  our  author,  in  their  first  journey.  See  Note  12. 
The  relative  term  eastern  is  not,  however,  intended  to  apply  to  those  provinces 
which  we,  in  respect  to  China,  call  Eastern  Tartary,  but  to  the  country  lying 
eastward  of  the  Caspian. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Of  the  rules  of  justice  observed  by  these  people ;  and  qf  an  imaginary 
land  of  marriage  contracted  bebmeen  the  deceased  children  <f  different 
families. 

Justice  is  administered  by  them  in  the  following  manner.  When  a  chap.xlix. 
person  is  convicted  of  a  robbery  not  meriting  the  punishment  of  death, 
he  is  condemed  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  strokes  with  a  cane; 
seven,  seventeen,  twenty-seven,  thirty-seven,  forty-seven,  or  as  far  as 
one  hundred,  according  to  the  value  of  the  article  stolen  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  theft:  and  many  die  under  this  chastisement.417 
"When  for  stealing  a  horse  or  other  article  that  subjects  the  offender  to 
capital  punishment,  he  is  condemned  to  suffer  death,  the  sentence  is 
executed  byputting  hjj  body  in  two  with  a  sword.418  But  if  the  thief 
has  the  means  of  paying  nine  times  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  he 
escapes  all  further  punishment.419  It  is  usual  for  every  chief  of  a  tribe 
or  other  person  possessing  large  cattle,  such  as  horses,  mares,  camels. 
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BOOK  t  oxen,  or  cows,  to  distinguish  them  by  his  mark,  and  then  to  suffer 
chaPxlix,  them  to  graze  at  large,  in  any  part  of  the  plains  or  mountains,  without 
employing  herdsmen  to  look  after  them;  and  if  any  of  them  should 
happen  to  mix  with  the  cattle  of  other  proprietors,  they  are  restored  to 
the  person  whose  mark  they  hear.420  Sheep  and  goats,  on  the  contrary, 
have  people  to  attend  them.  Their  cattle  of  every  kind  are  well-sized, 
fat,  and  exceedingly  handsome.*21  'When  one  man- has  had  a  son,  and 
another  man  a  daughter,  although  both  may  have  been  dead  for  some 
years,  they  have  a  practice  of  contracting  a  marriage  between  then- 
deceased  children,  and  of  bestowing  the  girl  upon  the  youth.  They  at 
the  same  time  paint  upon  pieces  of  paper  human  figures  to  represent 
attendants  with  horses  and  other  animals,  dresses  of  all  kinds,  money, 
and  every  article  of  furniture ;  and  all  these,  together  with  the  mar¬ 
riage-contract,  which  is  regularly  drawn  up,  they  commit  to  the  flames; 
in  order  that  through  the  medium  of  the  smoke  (as  they  believe)  these 
things  may  be  conveyed  to  their  children  in  the  other  world,  and  that 
they  may  become  husband  and  wife  in  due  form.  After  this  ceremony 
the  fathers  and  mothers  consider  themselves  as  mutually  related,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  a  real  connexion  had  taken  place  between  their 
living  children.422  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Tartars,  although  not  yet  of  the  brilliant  acts  and 
enterprises  of  their  Qrand  khan,  who  is  Lord  of  all  the  Tartars;  we 
^  shall  now  return  to  our  former  subject,  that  is,  to  the  extensive  plain 
which  we  were  traversing  when  we  stopped  to  relate  the  history  of  this 
people. 


NOTES. 

417.  To  this  punishment,  which  is  known  to  he  common  in  China,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  have  given  the  name  of  bastanado  (from  bastano  a  staff  or  cane).  Amongst 
the  wise  regulations  of  a  certain  Chinese  emperor,  it  is  said  :  “  Dc-s-lors  il  fit  un 
“  l°y,  qui  ordonnoit  de  ne  plus  donner  la  bastonnade  sur  le  dos  des  coupables, 
“  mais:plus  has,  et  de  la  maniere  qu’elle  se  pratique  encore  aryourd’hui  dans 
“  tout  l’empire.”  Du  Halde,  t.  i.  p.  439.  “  Si  quelqu’un  ”  says  Carpini 

“  decouvre  leurs  eutreprises,  principalement  quand  ils  veulentaller  a  la  guerre, 
“  ils  lui  font  donner  des  coups  de  baton  sur  le  dos  par  un  hommc  robuste,  do 

“  toute 
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“  toute  sa  force.”  Bergeron,  p.  38.  For  particular  details  of  the  mode  of  ap-  BOOK  I. 

plying  this  punishment,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Abb6  Grosier’s  Gen.  Ues-  - 

cription  of  China,  vol.  ii.  chap,  vii.,  and  Barrow’s  Travels  in  China,  p.  161.  CaAP  XLIX‘ 

Notes. 

418.  In  China,  where  the  criminal  law  of  the  Tartars  may  be  supposed  to  have 
had  much  influence,  the  punishments  of  decapitation  and  of  cutting  the  bodies 
into  many  pieces,  are  in  use  for  certain  great  offenses. 

419.  This  commutation  of  punishment  might  be  presumed  a  corruption  rather 
than  a  principle  of  law ;  but  a  similar  rule  is  not  unknown  in  other  countries. 

In  the  Sumatran  codes  not  only  thefts  are  compromised  by  the  payment  of  double 
the  value  of  the  article  stolen,  and  a  fine  to  the  magistrates,  but  even  for  murder, 
a  pecuniary  compensation,  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  is  regularly 
established. 


420.  “  Pour  leurs  bestiaux,”  says  P.  Gerbillon,  “  ils  les  laissent  pattre  A  leur 
“  gre,  et  ils  n’en  prennent  d’autre  soin  que  celui  d’aller  tirer  leur  lait.”  Du 
Halde,  t.  iv.  p.  117.  “  Si  on  a  perdu  qu cliques  bStes,”  says  Carpini,  “  quicon- 
“  que  les  trouve,  ou  il  les  laisse  la  sans  les  prendre,  ou  il  les  remdne  A  ceux  qui 
“  sont  destinez  Acela;  ceux  a  qui  elles  apartiennent  les  allant  redemander,  op 
“  les  leur  rend  aussi  tdt  sans  difficulty.”  Bergeron,  p.  35. 

421.  “  Their  horned  cattle”  says  Bell  “  are  very  large.  Their  sheep  have 
“  broad  tails,  and  their  mutton  is  excellent.  They  have  also  great  abundance  of 
“  goats.”  Vol.  i.  p.  246. 

422.  This  custom,  however  extraordinary,  is  of  the  same  character  as  many 
of  the  grave  absurdities  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese  institutions.  We  are  told  by 
P.  Navarette  that  it  exists  in  one  of  the  northern  provinces,  bordering  on  the 
country  of  the  Mungals,  and  where  of  course  we  may  louk'for~ir“sinrtlarity  of 
practices.  “  In  the  province  of  Shan-si  ”  he  says  “  they  have  a  ridiculous  cus- 
“  tom,  which  is  to  marry  dead  folks.  F.  Michael  Trigaucius  a  Jesuit,  who  lived 
“  several  years  in  that  province,  told  it  us  whilst  we  were  confined.  It  fells  out 
“  that  one  man’s  son,  and  another’s  daughter  die.  Whilst  the  coffins  are  in  the 
“  house  (and  they  use  to  keep  them  two  or  three  years  or  longer)  the  parents 
“  agree  to  marry  them  ;  they  send  the  usual  presents  as  if  they  were  alive,  with 
«  much  cerepony  and  mjjgick.  After  this  they  put  together  the  two  coffins,  keep 
“  the  wedding  dinner  before  them,  and  lastly  they  lay  them  together  in  one  tomb. 
«  The  parents  from  this  time  are  looked  upon  not  only  as  friends  but  relations, 
“  as  they  would  have  been  had  their  children  been  married  living.”  Churchill’s 
Collect,  vol.  i.  p.  69.  “  This  ”  says  Malcolm  “  is  said  to  be  still  an  usage  in 
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Tartary.  They  throw  the  contract  in  the  fire,  and  conceive  the  smoke  ascends 
to  the  departed  children,  who  marry  in  the  other  world.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  in 
his  life  of  Cbenghiss,  mentions  this  fact;  and  I  find  it  stated  in  a  Persian  manu¬ 
script,  written  by  a  man  of  learning  and  information.”  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i. 

.  413,  note. 


CHAPTER  L. 

Of  the  plain  of  JBargu  near  Kara-koran ;  of  the  customs  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  of  the  ocean,  at  the  distance  of  forty  days'  journey  from  thence  ; 
of  the  falcons  produced  in  the  country  on  its  borders  ;  and  of  Ike  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  northern  constellation  to  an  observer  in  those  parts. 

Ueon  leaving  Kara-koran  and  the  mountains  of  Altai,  the  burial- 
place,  as  has  been  said,  of  the  imperial  Tartar  family,  you  proceed, 
in  a  northern  direction,  through  a  country  termed  the.  plain  of  Bargu, 
extending  to  the  distance  of  about  sixty  days  journey,423  The  people 
who  dwell  there  are  called  Mekritif 21  a  rude  tribe,  who  live  upon 
the  flesh  of.  animals,  the  largest  of  which  are  of  the  nature  of  stags ; 
and  these  they  also  make  use  of  for  the  purposes  of  travelling.'125 
They  feed  likewise  upon  the  birds  that  frequent  their  numerous  lakes 
and  marshes ;  as  well  as  upon  fish.  It  is  at  the  moulting  season,  or 
during  summer,  that  the  birds  seek  these  waters,  and  being  then,  from 
want  of  their  feathers,  incapable  of  flight,  they  are  taken  by  the 
natives  without  difficulty.  This  plain  borders  on  the  ocean  at  its 
northern  extremity.  The  customs  and  manners  of  the  people  resemble 
those  of  the  Tartars  that  have  been  described,  and  they  are  subjects  of 
the  Grand  khan.  They  have  neither  com  nor  wine ;  and  although  in 
summer  they  derive  subsistence  from  the  chase,  yet  in  winter  the  cold 
is  so  excessive  that  neither  birds  nor  beasts  can  remain  there.426  Upon 
travelling  forty  days,  as  it  is  said,  you  reach  the  (northern)  ocean.427 
Near  to  this  is  a  mountain,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  plain, 
vultures  and  peregrine  falcons  have  their  nests.  Neither  men  nor 
cattle  are  found  there,  and  of  birds  there  is  only  a  species  called 

largclak , 
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bargelak,  and  the  falcons  to  which  they  serve  for  food.  The  former 
are  about  the  size  of  a  partridge,  with  tails  like  the  swallow,  claws  like 
those  of  the  parrot  kind,  and  are  swift  of  flight.428  When  the  Grand 
Jchan  is  desirous  of  having  a  brood  of  peregrine  falcons,  he  sends  to 
procure  them  at  this  place ;  and  in  an  island  lying  off  the  coast,  ger¬ 
falcons  are  found  in  such  numbers  that  his  majesty  may  be  supplied 
with  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleases.429  It  must  not  be  supposed  that ' 
the  gerfalcons  sent  from  Europe  for  the  use  of  the  Tartars  are  conveyed 
to  the  court  of  the  Grand  khan.  They  go  only  to  some  of  the  Tartar 
or  other  chiefs  of  the  Levant,  bordering  on  the  countries  of  the  Coma- 
nians  and  Armenians.  This  island  is  situated  so  tar.  to  the  north,  that 
the  polar  constellation  appears  to  have  in  part  a“  southerly  bearing.430 
Having  thus  spoken  of  the  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  ocean, 
we  shall  now  describe  the  provinces  lying  nearer  to  the  residence  of  the 
Grand  khan,  and  shall  return  to  that  of  Kampion,  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made. 


NOTES. 

423.  The  name  of  Bargu  (as  has  already  been  observed  in  Note  363)  appears 
in  Strahlenberg's  map  of  Tartary,  near  the  south-western  part  of  the  lake  or  sea 
of  Baikal  and  in  D’Anville’s  on  the  north-east  side,  but  by  our  author  it  is  applied 
to  the  country  extending  from  thence,  many  days  journey  towards  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  and  seems  to  correspond  to  what  we  terai  Siberia.  This  misapplication 
(as  lie  considers  it)  is  noticed  by  Strahlenherg  who  observes  that  “  the  name 
“  of  Bargu  is  to  lie  found  in  the  old  map  of  Great  Tartary,  though  in  a' very 
“  wrong  place,  viz.  towards  the  Mare  Glaciate.”  Note  8.  p.  14,  It  may  have 
happened,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  four  centuries,  one  vague  appellation 
may  have  superseded  another ;  and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  contended  that  Siberia 
is  the  indigenous  name  of  the  region  on  which  it  has  been  bestowed. 

424.  Of  this  tribe  of  Mekrili  (which  in  the  epitomes^  Mecriii,  but  in  the  Tat  in 
edition  Medita)  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Tartar  histories,  by  the  names  of 
Merkit  and  Markiil,  whose  country  was  amongst  the  first  of  the  conquests  made 
by  Jengis-khan,  being  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  Its  situation  is  not  pointed  out 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  but  that  it  is  far  northwards  maybe  inferred, ftom 
a  passage  in  l’Histoire  generate,  des  Huns,  where,  speaking  of  the  defeat  of  the 
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“  nominee  Oudi,  oii  quelques  chasseurs  s’dtoient  dtablis.”  Du  Halde,  t.  iv.  p.  BOOK  I 
56-57.  -  - 

CHAP.  L. 

427.  This  distance  of  forty  days  journey  must  be  understood  to  commence  NMes' 
from  the  plain  or  stepp  of  Bargu.  He  speaks  of  it  in  a  qualified  manner,  and 

not  as  of  a  tract  that  he  had  himself  visited. 

428.  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  this  bird,  either  from  Pennant’s  Arctic  Zoology, 
or  the  Travels  of  Professor  Pallas  :  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  labours  of  these  eminent  naturalists,  the  animals  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Siberia  are  still  but  imperfectly  known.  The  circumstance  of  its  having 
two  claws  behind,  like  the  parrot  tribe,  might  lead  us  to  suppose  it  a  species  of. 

429.  “  In  the  province  of  Dauria,”  says  Strahlenberg,  “  and  near  the  river 
“  Amour  (the  Saghalien  oula  of  the  Jesuits)  there  are  a  great  many  milk-white 
“  falcons,  which  are  sent  in  great  numbers  to  China.”  P.  361.  «  I  could  not 
“  but  admire”  says  Bell  “  the  beauty  of  these  fine  birds. . . .  They  are  brought 
“  from  Siberia,  or  places  to  the  north  of  the  river  Amoor.”  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  79.  Among  the  presents  sent  by  the  Czar  Ivan  Basiliewitz,  by  his  ambassador, 
to  Queen  Mary,  in  1556  (as  mentioned  by  Hakluyt),  was  “  a  large  and  fair  white 
“  jerfawcon,  for  the  wild  swan,  crane,  goose,  and  other  great  fowls.” 

430.  The  Italian  words  “  la  stella  tramontane,”  which  in  the  text  is  translated, 

“  the  polar  constellation,”  should  perhaps  be,  in  strictness,  the  “  polar  star ;  ” 
but  although  our  author’s  ideas  upon  matters  of  science  were  not  in  general  very 
correct,  yet  he  evidently  possessed  a  large  portion  of  common  sense,  and  we 
must  presume  his  meaning  to  have  been  that  the  conspicuous  stars  in  the  tail  of 
the  Lesser  Bear,  or  perhaps  what  are  called  the  pointers,  of  the  Greater,  appeared 
to  the  south  of  a  person  situated  at  the  extreme  part  of  the  northern  continent. 

In  Fra  Mauro’s  map  we  find  the  words  :  “  Qui  la  Tramontana  roman  in  mez&fidi.’' 


CHAPTER 


Of  the  kingdom  of  Erginul  adjoining  to  that  qf  Kampion,  and  of  the  city 
<f  Singui  ;  of  a  species  of  oxen  covered  with  extremely  fine  hear  ;  qf 
the  form  of  the  animal  that  yields  the  mush,  and  the  mode  of  taking  it ; 
and  of  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  and  the  beauty  qf 
the  women. 

Upon  leaving  Kampion  and  proceeding  five  days  journey  towards  the 
Bast,  in  the  course  of  which  travellers  are  frequently  terrified  in  the  night¬ 
time,  by  the  voices  of  spirits,  they  reach  a  kingdom  named  Krginul,*31 
subject  to  the  Grand  khan ,  and  included  in  the  province  of  Tangut. 
"Within  the  limits  of  this  kingdom  are  several  principalities,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  which  are,  in  general,  idolaters,  with  some  few  Christians  and 
Turkomans.432  Amongst  many  cities  and  strong  places  the  principal 
one  is  JErginul.  Proceeding  from  thence  in  a  south-eastern  direction, 
the  road  takes  you  to  Kataia,  and  in  that  route  you  find  a  city  called 
Singui,*33  in  a  district  of  the  same  name,  where  are  many  towns  and 
castles,  in  like  manner  belonging  to  Tangut,  and  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Grand  Ichan.i3i  The  population  of  this  country  consists  chiefly 
of  idolaters  j.  but  .there  are  also  some  Mahometans  and  Christians.433 
Here  ire  found  many  wild  cattle  that  in  point  of  size  may  be  compared 
to  elephants.  Their  colour  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  black,  and  their 
figure  is  beautiful.  The  hair  upon  every  part  of  their  bodies  lies'  down 
smooth,  excepting  upon  the  shoulder,  where  it  stands  up,  to  the  height 
of  about  three  palms.  This  hair,  or  rather  wool,  is  white,  and  more 
soft  and  delicate  than  silk.436  Marco  Polo  carried  some  of  it  to 
Venice,  as  a  singular  curiosity,  and  such  it  was  esteemed  by  all  who 
saw  it.437  Many  of  these  cattle  taken  wild,  have  become  domesticated, 
and  the  breed  produced  between  them  and  the  common  cow,  are  noble 
animals,  anjjl  better  qualified  to  undergo  fatigue  than  any  other  kind. 
They  are  accustomed  to  carry  heavier  burthens  and  to  perform  twice 
the  labour  in  husbandry  that  could  be  derived  from  the  ordinary  sort; 
being  both  active  and  powerful.438  In  this  country  it  is  that  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  musk  is  procured.439  The  animal  which  yields 
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it  is  not  larger  than  the  female  goat,  but  in  form  resembles  the  antelope.  BOOK  I. 
Its  coat  is  like  that  of  the  larger  kind  of  deer :  its  feet  and  tail  are  CH^TU 
those  of  the  antelope,  but  it  has  not  the  horns.  It  is  provided  -with 
four  projecting  teeth  or  tusks,  three  inches  in  length ;  two  in  the  upper 
jaw  pointing  downwards,  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw  pointing  upwards ; 
small  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  white  as  ivory.  Upon  the 
whole  it  is  a  handsome  creature.  At  the  time  when  the  moon  is  at  the 
full,  a  bag  or  impostume  of  coagulated  blood  forms  itself  about  the 
umbilical  region ;  and  those  whose  occupation  it  is  to  take  the  animal, 
avail  themselves  of  the  moon-light  for  that  purpose ;  when  they  cut  off 
the  membrane  and  afterwards  dry  it,  with  its  contents,  in  the  sun.440 
It  proves  the  finest  musk  that  is  known.  Great  numbers  are  caught, 
and  the  flesh  is  esteemed  good  to  eat.411  Makco  Polo  brought  with 
him  to  Venice,  the  head  and  the  feet  of  one  of  them  dried.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country  employ  themselves  in  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures.  They  have  grain  in  abundance.  The  extent  of  the  province  is 
twenty-five  days  journey.  Pheasants  are  found  in  it  that  are  twice  the 
size  of  ours,  but  something  smaller  than  the  peacock.  The  tail-feathers 
are  eight  or  ten  palms  in  length.442  There  are  other  pheasants  also, 
in  size  and  appearance  like  our  own ;  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  other 
birds,  some  of  which  have  beautiful  plumage.  The  inhabitants  are 
idolaters.443  In  person  they  are  inclined  to  corpulency,  and  their  noses 
are  small.  Their  hair  is  black,  and  they  have  scarcely  any  beard  or  #  ... 
only  a  few  scattered  hairs  on  the  chin.444  The  women  of  the  superior 
class  are  in  like  manner  free  from  superfluous  hairs ;  their  skins  are 
fair,  and  they  are  well  formed;  but  in  their  manners  they  are  dis¬ 
solute.445  The  men  are  much  devoted  to  female  society ;  and  aacord- 
ing  to  their  laws  and  customs  they  may  have  as  many  wives  as  they 
please ;  provided  they  are  able  to  maintain  them.  If  a  young  woman, 
although  poor,  be  handsome,  the  rich  are  induced  to  take  her  to  wife, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  her,  make  valuable  presents  to  her  parents  and 
relations  ;  beauty  alone  being  the  quality  held  in  estimation.  We  shall 
now  take  our  leave  of  this  district,  and  proceed  to  speak  of  another, 
situated  further  to  the  eastward.44® 

NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

BOOK  X.  431.  By  the  corrupted  name  of  Erginul  or  Ergi-nur,  is  meant  (as  may  be  con- 

-  jeetured  from  the  circumstances)  that  district  of  Tangut  which  is  called  by  the 

CHAP,  u,  Tartars  Kokonor,  and  by  the  Chinese,  Ilohonor  or  Ilohonol,  and  is  by  some 
NotK'  considered  as  Tangut  proper.  The  distance  of  its  lake  from  the  city  of  Kampion 
or  Kan-cheu  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  in  a  .direction  nearly  south, 
which  could  scarcely  be  travelled  in  five  days,  through  a  mountainous  tract ; 
but  the  situation  of  its  principal  town  may  have  been  much  nearer  to  that  place, 
and  perhaps  to  the  eastward  of  its  meridian,  on  the  banks  of  the  Olm-munn. 
In  the  Basle  edition  the  name  is  written  Erigimul,  in  the  older  Latin,  Ergimul, 
and  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  Ergiuid ;  but  none  of  them,  apparently,  more  cor¬ 
rect  than  the  Ergi-nul  of  Ramusio ;  the  latter  part  of  which  seems  to  bo  the  word 
war  or  ndr ,  signifying  a  lake. 

432.  It  is  probable  that  by  Turkomans  are  here  meant,  not  as  in  Book  i.  ch.  iii. 
the  people  of  Asia  minor  so  called,  but  the  Bucharians  or  natives  of  the  Lesser 
Biichafia  (comprising  the  cities  of  Kashgar,  Yerken,  and  Ehoten),  who  at  the 
present  day,  are  the  most  active  traders  of  Chinese  Tartary.  Professor  Pallas 
mentions  that  at  Kiakhta,  near  SclinginsJci,  the  frontier  trading  town  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire,  their  supplies  of  rhubarb,  for  the  markets  of  Europe,  are  obtained 
through  a  Bucliarian  family,  which  had  long  engrossed  the  commerce  in  that 

*  433.  Singui  (as  the  name  appears  in  the  texts  of  Ramusio,  of  the  Basle  edition, 

and  of  the  older  Latin,  but  in.  the  manuscripts,  Signi  and  Sigui,  and  in  the  epi¬ 
tomes,  Sirigai )  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  mean  the  city  of  Si-gnan-fu,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Shen-si.  But  the  latter  is  situated  near  the  eastern 
border  of  the  province,  and  in  the  heart  of  China ;  whereas  it  is  Tangut  (hat  our 
author  is  still  describing ;  and  although  the  western  extremity  of  Shen-si  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Sifan  or  Tufan  (people  of  Tangut),  such  was  not  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  interior  part  of  the  province.  Singui  or  Signi,  on  the  contrary, 
was,  I  have  no  doubt,  intended  for  the  celebrated  mart  of  Si-ning  (the  Selin  of 
Pallas),  on  the  western  verge  of  Shen-si,  and  distant  only  a  few  days  journey, 
in'  a  south-eastern  direction,  from  Ilohonor.  It  has  .been  at  all  periods,  and  is 
at  this  day,  the  great  halting-place  for  travellers  between  Tibet  and  Peking,  and 
therefore  properly  said  to  lie  in  the  road  to  Mataia.  “  La  ville  de  Sitting  ”  says 
Du  Ilalde  “  qui  est  de  36  degrez  59  min.  n’est  pas  grande,  mais  elle  surpasse 
“  celle  de  Nmg-hia  par  son  commerce:  tout  ce  qui  vient  de  pelletrie  de  la  Tar- 
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“  tarie  occidentals,  se  vend  dans  cette  ville,  ou  dans  un  bourg  voisip  Homme  BOOK  I. 

“  l'°Pa ....  On  y  trouve  presque  tout  ce  qu’on  peut  souhaiter  de  marcbandises 
“  etrangdres  et  de  la  Chine.”  T.  i.  p.  40.  In  note  347  will  be  seen  the  account  CHAP'  L1, 
giren  by  Professor  Pallas  of  the  situation  of  this  place.  Not“' 

434.  These  numerous  castles  or  forts  are  likewise  noticed  by  Du  Halde,  who 
describes  the  western  part  of  Shensi  as  consisting  of  two  great  vallies,  diverging 
from  a  point,  and  advancing,  the  one  in  a  northern,  the  other  in  a  western  di¬ 
rection,  into  the  country  of  the  Sifan.  «  L’une  ”  he  says  “  va  vers  le  Nord .... 

“  occupie  par  les  trois  graDdes  villes  de  Lim-lcheou,  de  Kun-lcheou,  de  Son-tcheou, 

“  et  par  plusieurs  forts  qui  en  dependent :  1’autre  valley  s’dtend  A  l’Ouest  plus  de 
“  ™gt  lieues  jusqu’A  Sining,  et  est  pleine  aussi  de  petites  places  qui  lui  sont 
“  soumises,  et  qui  rendent  les  Chinois  maitres  absolus  de  tout  le  plat  pays.”  T. 
i.  p.  41.  This  tract  formed  no  original  part  of  the  empire,  but  was  a  conquered 
district,  taken  from  Tangut  (to  which  our  author  considers  it  as  belonging  in  his 
time)  and  annexed  to  Shensi. 

435.  “  Quand  le  P.  Regis  y  etoit  (A  Topa,  bourg  pres  de  Sining-)  pour  travailler 
“  A  la  carte  du  pays,  il  y  trouva  trois  ou  quatre  Armeniens  Catholiques,  qui  s’y 
“  etoient  dtablis,  et  avoient  boutique  ouverte  des  belles  peaux  qu’ils  alloient 
“  chercher  chez  les  Tartares.”  T.  i.  p.  40.  The  settling  of  these  Armenian 
Christians  at  a  place  on  the  borders  of  China,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  not  any  connexion  with  the  establishment  of  Nestorians  at  the  same 
spot,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth ;  but  the  modern  feet  serves  to  shew  that 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  or  incredible  in  our  author’s  assertion ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly  when  it  is  considered  that  the  family  of  Jengk-khan,  liaving  no  predilec¬ 
tion  (as  far  as  it  appears)  for  any  particular  religion,  granted  protection  indis¬ 
criminately,  to  all. 

4S6.  This  fine  species  of  bos  is  particularly  described  by  Turner,  as  well  mhis 
Embassy  to  Tibet,  as  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.,  by  the  name  of  the  yak 
of  Tartary  or  bushy-tailed  bull  of  Tibet.  “  Over  the  shoulders  ”  he  observes 
“  rises  a  thick  muscle  covered  with  a  profusion  of  soft  hair,  which  in  general  is 
“  longer  and  more  copious  than  that  along  the  ridge  of  the  back  to  the  setting  on 
“  of  the  tail.  The  tail  is  composed  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  long  flowing,  glos- 
“  sy  hair. . .  JThe  shoulders,  rump,  and  upper  part  of  the  body  are  clothed  with 
“  a  sort  of  soft,  thick  wool ;  but  the  inferior  parts  with  straight,  pendent  hair, 

“  that  descends  below  the  knee. . .  .There  is  a  great  variety  of  colours  amongst 
“  them,  but  black  or  white  are  the  most  prevalent.”  Embassy,  p.  185.  With 
respect  to  its  height,  which  our  author  has  magnified,  it  is' said  by  Turner,  to  be 
about  that  of  the  English  bull,  but,  from  the  profuse  quantity  of  hair  with  which 
2  G  3  it 
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it  is  covered  it  seems  to  be  “  of  great  bulk.”  It  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
bos  grunniens. 

437.  This  assertion,  which  puts  our  author’s  veracity  to  a  specific  test,  would 
have  exposed  him  to  direct  contradiction,  if  a  specimen  so  curious  and  novel  had 
not  been  actually  produced  at  T enice. 

438.  “  They  (theyafa,  Turner  adds)  are  a  very  valuable  property  to  the  tribes 
“  of  itinerant  Tartars  called  Dukba,  who  live  in  tents,  and  tend  them  from  place 
“  to  place ;  they  at  the  same  time  afford  their  herdsmen  an  easy  mode  of  convey- 
“  ance,  a  good  covering,  and  wholesome  subsistence.  They  are  never  employed 
££  in  agriculture  ”  (it  is  obvious  that  this  may  not  be  the  case  in  every  district) 
“  but  are  extremely  useful  as  beasts  of  burden ;  for  they  are  strong,  sure-footed, 
“  and  carry  a  great  weight.”  1J.  187.  These  qualities  are  strongly  exemplified 
in  Moorcroft’s  journey  to  Lake  Mdnasarbvera,  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  xii. 

489.  It  is  generally  asserted  that  the  musk  of  Tibet  or  of  the  part  of  Tartary 
bordering  upon  the  north-west  of  China,  is  superior  to  that  procured  in  the 
Chinese  provinces.  “  On  trouve”  says  Martini  “  quantity  de  muse  dans  cette 
‘‘  province  (Shensi),  comme  aussi  dans  celles  de  Suchuen  et  de  Yunnan  et  autres 
“  lieux  qui  approchent  le  plus  du  couchant .”  Thevenot,  t.  ii.  p.  57.  “  Ordinaire- 
“  rnent  le  muse  de  Tibet  ”  say  the  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  century  “  cst 
“  beaucoup  meilleur  que  celuy  de  la  Chine.”  Anciennes  Relations,  p.  94. 

440.  “  Lianimal  qui  porte  le  muse,  est  grande  comme  une  petite  Chdvre.  11  a 
“  sous  le  ventre  une  bourse  trois  ou  quatre  fois  grosse  comme  le  pouce ;  quand  on 
“  la  coupe,  on  croiroit  que  e’esf  un  morceau  de  graisse  ou  de  lajg :  on  la  fait 
“  sdcher  jusqu’a  ce  que  cette  matidre  se  puisse  rddnire  en  poudre,  et  alors  on  le 
<!  vend  dans  le  pays  meme  au  poids  de  l’argent.  Cette  poudre  est  de  couleur 
“  jaunatre,  et  a  une  odeur  admirable.”  Du  Halde,  t.  i.  p.  108.  From  Turner 
we  have  a  more  particular  although  unscientific  account  of  what  is  usually 
termed  the  musk  deer,  which  in  the  language  of  Tibet  (he  says)  is  called  la ,  and 
the  vascular  covering  of  the  musk,  laicha.  After  speaking  of  the  long  haired 
cattle,  he  proceeds  in  the  next  place’ (as  does  our  author)  to  say  :  «  The  musk- 
<!  deer  too,  'which  produce  a  valuable  article  of  revenue,  are  in  great  abundance 
“  in  the  vicinity  of  these  mountains.  This  animal  is  observed  to  delight  in  the 
“  most  intense  cold,  and  is  always  found  in  places  bordering  on  snow.*  Two  long 
“  curved  tusks,  proceeding  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  directed  downwards,  seem 
“  intended  principally  to  serve  him  for  the  purpose  of  digging  roots,  which  are 
“  said  to  be  his  usual  food;  yet  it  is  possible  they  may  also  be  weapons  of 
“  offence . . .  .They  are  about  the  height  of  a  moderately  sized  fcjteg,  VfSSoh  they 
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a'  resemble  much  in  the  figure  of  the  body ;  but  they  are  still  more  like  the  hog-  BOOK  I. 

“  deer,  so  termed  in  Bengal,  from  the  same  similitude.  They  have  a  small  head,  - 

“  a  thick  and  round  hind  quarter,  no  scut,  and  extremely  delicate  limbs.  The  CHAP-U’ 

“  greatest  singularity  in  this  animal,  is  the  sort  of  hair  with  which  it  is  covered,  Nulc!- 

“  which  is  prodigiously  copious,  and  grows  erect  all  over  the  body,  between  two 
“  and  three  inches  long,  lying  smooth  only  where  it  is  short,  on  the  head,  legs, 

<c  and  ears  . . .  .The  colour,  at  the  base,  is  white,  in  the  middle  black,  and  brown 
“  at  the  points.  The  musk  is  a  secretion  formed  in  a  little  bag  or  tumor,  resem- 
“  bling  a  wen,  situated  at  the  navel ;  and  is  found  only  in  the  male.”  Embassy 
to  Tibet,  p.  200. 

“  It  is  but  a  very  little  while  ”  says  J.  Rh.  Forster,  in  1786  “  since  there  was 
“  a  live  musk-goat  at  Versailles;  to  which  the  description  here  given  answers 
“  perfectly  well,  except  in  this  one  particular,  that  it  hath  only  two  such  teeth 

“  of  three  inches  long  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  in  the  under  jaw  there  are  eight 

“  cutting  teeth,  besides  six  grinders  in  each  jaw  bone.  There  must  therefore  be 
“  a  mistake  either  in  Marco  Polo's  description,  or  in  the  translation  of  it,  or 
“  else  his  musk-goat  must  have  been  different  from  that  which  was  kept  alive  at 
“  Versailles,  as  also  from  that,  of  which  I  have  seen  the  skin  stuffed,  in  Sir 
“  Ashton  Lever’s  Museum.”  Voyages  and  Discov.  p.  139,  note.  With  respect 
to  the  second  pair  of  tusks,  from  the  under  jaw,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  upon 
bringing  to.  Europe  the  skulls  of  several  uncommon  animals,  he  may  have 
mistaken  for  that  of  the  musk,  a  skull  of  the  hog-deer  or  Mbi-rtisa.  In  a  work 
published  at  Calcutta  in  1798,  called  the  “  Oriental  Miscellany,”  (vol.  i.  p.  129), 
there  is  a  scientific  description  of  the  “  Thibet  Musk,”  by  Dr.  Fleming,  with  a 
plate  from  an  accurate  drawing  of  the  animal  made  by  Mr.  Home.  See  also  an 
engraving  of  the  head,  in  Kirkpatrick’s  account  of  Nepaul, 

441.  The  circumstance  of  the  flesh  serving  for  food  is  noticed  by  several 

writers,  and  particularly  by  Martini  who  says :  “  Cet  animal  ne  ressemble  pas  mal 
“  a  une  petit  cerf,  si  ce  n’est  que  le  poil  tire  davantage  sur  le  noir,  et  quULtq’a 
«  point  de  hois :  les  Chinois  en  mangent  la  chair  quand  ils  Pont  tud.”  -Thevenot, 
t;  ii.  p.  57.  “  La  chair”  says  another  missionary  “  en  est  bonne  A  manger,  et 

“  on  la  sert  sur  les  meilleures  tables.”  Let.  edif.  t.  xviii.  p.  318. 

442.  This  is  probably  the  argus-pheasant  (phasiams  argusj  which  although  a 
native  of  Sumatra,  (where  I  frequently  saw  it  alive)  issaid  to  be  also  found  in  the 
northern  of  China.  There  is  at  present  a  specimen  of  it  in  the  London 


443.  The  reltegjfof  the  lamas,  which  is  idolatrous,  prevails  in  the  ne^RtiSur- 
hood  of'^vi^HFwell  as  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  provinces  of 
Shen-si  and  sffiiuen,  to  the  westward. 

444.  «  The 
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BOOK  X.  444.  “  The  Booleeas"  says  Turner  “  have  invariably  black  hair,  which  it  is 
—  “  their  fashion  to  cut  close  to  the  head.  The  eye  is  a  very  remarkable  feature 

CHAP.  LI.  f(  of  the  face .  sraallj  black,  with  long-pointed  comers,  as  though  stretched  and 
N“tes"  “  extended  by  artificial  means. ..  .Below  the  eyes  is  the  broadest  part  of  tlio 
«  face,  which  is  rather  flat,  and  narrows  front  the  cheekbones  to  tho  chin;  a 
«  character  of  countenance  appearing  first  to  take  its  rise  among-  the  Tartar 
«  tribes,  but  is  by  far  more  strongly  marked  in  the  Chinese.  Their  skins  are 
«  remarkably  smooth,  and  most  of  them  arrive  at  a  very,  advanced  age,  before 
“  they  can  boast  even  the  earliest  rudiments  of  a  beard :  they  cultivate  whiskers, 
“  but  the  best  they  produce  are  of  a  scanty  straggling  growth.”  P.  85.  From 
hence  it  appears  that  although  the  people  of  Bengal  (or  perhaps  the  .English 
only)  apply  the  names  of  Bittern  and  Tibet  to  distinct  regions,  the  Bootceas  or 
Butiyas  arc  evidently  the  same  original  race  with  their  northern  neighbours,  and 
have  no  physical  connexion  with  those  to  tho  southward  of  the  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains.  There  is  reason  indeed  to  believe  that  the  oriental  geographers  apply  Jlic 
name  of  Bulan  more  extensively  than  we,  or  the  natives  under  our  influence,  are 
accustomed  to  do,  and  include  under  that  denomination  all  the  mountainous, 
cbuntrylwhere  the  same  language  and  religion  prevail.  . 

445,  This,  as  was  before  observed  of  Ramul ,  is  generally  the  case  in  towns 
which,  like  Si-ning,  are  the  entrepots  of  foreign  commerce.  Not  only  under  such 
circumstances,  the  inhabitants  lose  their  simplicity  of  manners,  in  which  female 
chastity  is  a  principal  feature,  but  tlie  intercourse  with  wealthy  strangers  has  the 
necessary  effect  of  exposing  the  honesty  of  both  sexes  to  temptation,  and  of 
plaomg.be»uty.<m-.the.£ooting.af-a  saleable  commodity. 

446.  As  several  of  the  places  latterly  mentioned  (Succuir  or  Sixlttu,  Iiampion 
or  Kan<heu,  Ezina  or  E-txi-ni,  and  Singui  or  S in-ing)  are  situated  near  the 
south-western  extremity  p£  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  we  are  naturally  surprised 
that  our  author  should  not  have  taken  these  opportunities  of  noticing  a  structure 
of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  as  to  be  classed  along  with  those  efforts  of 
human  labour  and  art,  emphatically  termed  the  Wonders  of  the  world.  The 
omission,  indeed,  has  appeared  to  some  learned  men,  who  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  his  relation,  of  so  striking  a  nature,  as  to  induce  them 
to  Caft  in  question  the  fact  of  the  wall  having  existed  at  the  period  when  he  wrote. 
But  ^owever  desirous  I  may  feel  of  vindicating  his  consistency,  I  should  be  un¬ 
willing  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  argument  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
even  if  it  could  be  plausibly  supported,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case.  “  Thar 
“  period  of  its  completion,”  as  observed  by  the  late  Sir  George  Staunton,  “  is 
“  an  historical  fact  as  authentic  as  any  of  those  which  the  annals  of  ancient  king- 
“  '^°ms  have  transmitted  fo  posterity.  From  that  period,  about  three  "centuries 

“  before 
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“  before  the  Christian  era,  the  transactions  of  the  Chinese  empire  have  been  re-  BOOK  I. 
“  gularly  and  without  any  intervening  chasm,  recorded,  both  in  official  docu-  — 

“  ments,  and  by  private  cotemporary  writers.  No  where  had  history  become  so  -CHAP' LI' 

“  much  an  object  of  public  attention,  and  no  where  more  the  occupation  of  learned  Nc,<s' 

“  individuals.”  Embassy,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.  Admitting  then  the  general  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Wall,  to  have  been,  in  the  reign  of  Kubldi,  nearly  such  as  the 
missionaries  found  them  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  remains  to  consider  the 
most  probable  grounds  on  which  may  be  explained  what  has  been  thought  a 
suspicious  silence  on  the  part  of  Mauco  Polo.  Could  he  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  ordinary  traveller,  who,  arriving  with  a  caravan  at  the  frontier  town, 
and  obtaining  permission  to  visit  the  residence  of  the  court,  had  been  obliged, 
after  exhibiting  his  merchandise  or  his  presents,  to  return  by  the  same  route,  to 
the  place  from  whence  he  came,  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to 
shew,  either  that  he  might  not  have  seen  the  Wall,  or  having  seen  it,  might  not 
have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  of  its  being  materially  different  from  the  other 
fortified  posts,  towers,  or  castles  which  he  so  frequently  notices  :  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  w'hich  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  China  were  entirely  of  the 
opposite  kind  ;  he  resided  many  years  in  the  country  ;  was  actively  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  emperor,  who  sent  him  occasionally  upon  foreign  missions ;  and 
in  the  performance  of  his  ordinary  duties  must-have  been  incessantly  passing  and 
repassing  between  the  capital,  where  was  his  master’s  winter  residence,  and  the 
summer  palaces,  by  the  gates  or  fortified  passes  through  which  the  great  roads 
lead  to  northern  Tartary,  where  the  character  of  this  great  national  rampart 
well  deserves  the  epithet  of  stupendous.  In  this  quarter  it  is  that  the  omission 
is  a  subject  of  surprise,  and  not  in  that  where  he,  together  with  his  father  and 
uncle,  may  be  presumed  to  have  entered  the  Chinese  territory.  That  it  was 
from  the  side  of  the  tributary  province  of  Tangut ,  and  through  the  Chinese 
province  oWS hen-si,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  of  the  particular  part  no  direct 
information  is  given ;  the  narrative  not  being  an  itinerary,  but  an  irregular, 
although,  in  some  degree,  progressive  description  of  places.  From  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  it  seems  most  likely  to  have  been  by  the  route  of  Si-ning  .  An  A 
Lan-cheu,  which  we  are  told  is  that  of  the  trade  from  western  Tartary  to  the 
interior  provinces,  and  leaves  the  line  of  the  Wall  entirely  to  the  left  j  Lan-cheu 
being  immediately  to  the  south  of  its  most  so'b^ern  point,-  and  from  whence  it 
tends  in  a  direction  nearly  north.  Consequently  our  travellers  would  not  have 
crossed  that  line  in  any  part,  but  prosecuted  their  journey  through  the  central 
towns  of  tire  provinces  of  Shensi,  Shon-si,  and  Pe-ehe-li,  to  the  capital.  *  . 
jg^In  the  general  conclusion  of  their  having  entered  China  by  a  route  ta&tBfe 
south  of  th^Wall,  I  am  supported  by  the  respectable  opinion  of  Sir,  Gteorffig 
Staunton ;  but  in  quoting  his  authority,  I  must  at  the  same  time  express’Sjjfwft*  % 

sent  from  what  I  consider  as  ah  extreme  to  which  the  idea  of  their  southern 
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BOOK  I.  course  is  made  to  extend,  in  the  document  to  which  he  refers.  K  The  appear- 

-  ance”  he  observes  “  of  so  vast  a  monument  of  human  industry,  has  not  failed 

CHAP.  LI.  {£  attract  the  notice  of  those  foreigners  who  have  crossed  it  on  their  entrance 
N°,M'  “  into  China.  The  first  European  who  published  any  account  of  that  empire, 

«  Mauco  Polo,  has  made,  however,  no  mention  of  the  Wall ;  though  as  ho 
“  travelled  over  land  to  the  capital  of  China,  it  was  presumed  that  ho  must  have 
“  passed  to  it  through  Tartary  in  some  spot  where  the  Wall  now  stands.  Prom 
“  such  silence  some  doubts  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  a  learned  Italian,  who  has 
“  in  contemplation  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Mauco  Polo’s  Travels  ”  (I  am 
not  aware  that  this  design  has  been  carried  into  execution,  although  twenty  years 
have  now  elapsed),  “  whether  the  Wall  was  really  in  existence  in  the  thirteenth 
“  century,  when  that  celebrated  Venetian  went  to  the  court  of  the  Tartar  so- 
“  vereign  of  China.  But  the  mere  omission  of  that  fact  by  him,  could  not  be 
“  made  to  weigh  against  the  existence  of  it,  when  supported  by  the  same  species 
“  of  positive  testimony,  which  is  thought  decisive  in  all  other  instances,  were  it 
“  even  to  be  supposed  that  Mauco  Polo  had  actually  passed  over  the  ground 
“  where  the  Wall  subsists  at  present ;  and  had  given  to  the  world  a  regular 
“  account  of  his  travels  immediately  on  his  return,  instead  of  the  unconnected 
“  fragments  which  he  dictated  long  afterwards  at  a  distance  from  his  own  home, 
•  “  and  separated,  as  he  was  probably,  from  the  notes  taken  on  the  spot  and  other 

“  his  original  papers.  A  copy,  however,  of  Mauco  Polo’s  route  to  China, 
“  taken  from  the  Doge’s  library  at  Venice,  is  sufficient  to  decide  this  question. 
“  By  this  route  it  appears  that,  in  fact,  that  traveller  did  not  pass  through  Tartary 
“  to  Pekin,  but  that  after  having  followed  the  usual  track  of  the  caravans,  as  far 
“  to  the  eastward  from  Europe  as  Samarcand  and  Cashgar,  he  bent  his  course 
“  to  the  south-east  across  the  river  Ganges  to  Bengal;  and,  keeping  to  the 
“  southward  of  the  Thibet  mountains,  reached  the  Chinese  provincaof  Shensee, 
“  and  through  the  adjoining  province  of  Shansee  to  the  capital,  wRtout  inter- 
“  fering  with  the  line  of  the  great  wall.”  Embassy  to  China,  p.  184.  To  me, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  Polo  family,  in  their  journey  to 
China,  did  not,  after  reaching  Kashgar,  cross  the  Ganges,  nor  penetrate  that 
kingdom  from  the  side  of  Bengal,  but  proceeded,  with  the  caravan,  to  Ilami  or 
Kamil,  and  from  thence  in  an  eastern  direction,  across  the  desert,  to  the  nearest 
part  of  the  province  of  Shen-sif$ft&ng  the  frontier,  military  post  of  So-cheu.  It 
may  not  be  easy  to  explain  from  the  narrative,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  why  from 
thisyjlace  they  did  not  prosecute  their  journey  by  the  shortest  line,  instead  of 
ekfe^g  the  province,  as  I  suppose  them  to  have  done,  through  the  district  of 
mgjpnor,  to  Si-ning.  But  it  will  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  Jesuits’  mam, 
that  ifijfre  intervening  country  of  the  Ortous  he  avoided,  the  difference  in  point 
sof  distance  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  any  degree  of  advantage  in  the  quality  of 
the  road,  must  render  Si-ning  a  regular  stage  between  So-cheu  and  the  province 

of 
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of  Pe-che-li;  whilst,  independently  of  this  consideration,  many  circumstances  BOOK  I, 

regarding  their  traffic  or  personal  convenience,  might  decide  them  to  give  a  pre-  - 

ference  to  the  former,  as  a  place  of  repose  and  preparation ;  or,  the  jealous  CHAP' u- 
regulations  of  the  empire  in  respect  to  strangers,  may  have  deprived  them  of  Note"- 
the  liberty  of  choice.  The  idea  of  their  having  taken  the  circuitous  and  improbable 
route  of  Bengal,  rests  upon  no  other  ground  than  the  mention  of  that  kingdom 
in  the  progress  of  the  work,  after  the  account  of  several  places  in  the  southern 
part  of  China ;  and  as  well  might  it  be  argued  that  they  further  proceeded  by 
the  way  of  Am ;  that  eastern  country  being  also  introduced  in  a  similar  manner : 
but  our  author  professes  to  describe  all  the  countries  visited  by  him  at  any  period 
of  his  travels,  and  at  the  same  time  rarely  distinguishes  (although  in  most  instances 
they  may  be  inferred)  those  which  lay  in  the  original  route  of  the  family,  from 
others  to  which  his  public  duties  subsequently  led  him.  Nor  can  the  celebrated 
map  to  which  Sir  George  alludes,  and  which  is  more  particularly  noticed  in  the 
introductory  part  of  the  present  work,  even  if  it  warranted  this  inference,  be 
regarded  as  decisive  evidence  in  the  case,  because  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of 
its  having  been  executed  under  the  eye  of  our  traveller  or  near  to  the  period 
of  his  return  to  Venice.  It  appears  to  be  the  ingenious  composition  of  one  who 
carefully  studied  the  author’s  text,  and  exercised  his  judgment  in  assigning  to 
countries  and  cities  not  generally  known,  their  most  probable  situations;  but 
without  any  internal  marks  of  greater  accuracy  in  this  respect,  than  might  be 
attained  by  the  same  kind  of  examination  at  any  later  period. 

.  The  fact,  however,  of  his  having  coasted  only,  and  not  actually  crossed  the 
line  of  the  Wall,  upon  his  first  approach  to  China,  would  not  account  for  bis 
neglecting  to  notice  mi  object  in  the  vicinity  of  his  route,  so  remarkable,  that,  if 
its  dimensions  on  the  western  side  of  the  empire  equalled  those  of  the  northern 
part  (of  whidi  tve  have  a  correct  measurement,  by  an  officer  in  Lord  Macartney’s 
suite),  it  must  have  been  occasionally  in  sight,  from  the  distance  even  of  many 
miles.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  on  the  unexceptionable  authority  of  P. 

Gerbillon,  that  the  Wall  is  not  in  that  quarter  a  work  of  the  same  nature  (being, 
where  most  perfect,  only  a  terrace  of  earth),  nor  calculated  to  excite  any  degree 
of  surprise  or  admiration  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  “  En  finissant  ces  reraar- 
ques  ”  says  the  intelligent  missionary  “  il  ne  md£este  plus  qu’a  dire  un  mot  de 
“  la  grande  muraille,  qui  sepsre  la  Chine  de  larfartarie.  Comme  je  l’ai  par- 
■'  courn  presque  toute  cn  tic  re.  et  que  je  l’ai  passe  presque  .par  toutes  les  porfea 
les  pins  fameuses,  j’en  puis  parler  avec  connoissance.  C’est  k  la 
“lies  ouvrages  le  plus  extraordinaire  et  le  plus  surprenant  qui  se  soit  jl^HHyL 
•fait  dans  l»monde ;  mais  il  faut  avouer  que  ceux  qui  en  ont  parlf  dans^MBp^  . 

“  relations,  ont  beaucoup  exaggerd,  s’lmaginant  sans  doule  qu’elle 
«  tout  de  raeme  qu’ils  l’avoient  vue  en  quelques  endroits  proches  de  Peking,  ou 
«  en  certains  passages  les  plus  importans,  Dans  ces  endroits-la  elle  e&t  trds-forte, 
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CHAPTER  LII. 


Of  the  province  of  Egrigaia  and  of  the  city  qf  Kalacha ;  of  the  manners 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  the  camehts  manufactured  there. 

Departing  from  Erginul  and  proceeding  easterly  for  eight  days,  book  X. 
you  come  to  a  country  named  Egrigaia,  still  belonging  to  the  great  — u] 

province  of  Tangut  and  subject  to  the  Grand  Tchan,  in  which  there  are  CHAP-L 
many  cities  andcastle_s,  the  jinncipal  _oneof  which  is  called  Kalacha.4 47 
The  inhabitants  are  in  general  idolaters ;  but  there  are  three  churches 
of  Nestorian  Christians.  In  this  city  they  manafacture  beautiful 

camelots,  the  finest  known  in  the  world,  of  the  hair  of  camels  and 
likewise  of  white  wool.448  These  are  purchased  by  the  merchants,  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  carried  to  many  other  countries,  especially 
to  Kataia.  Leaving  this  province  we  shall  now  speak  of  another  situated 
towards  the  (north-)east,  named  Tenduh,  and  shall  thus  enter  upon  the 
territory  of  Prester  John. 


NOTES. 

447.  Neither  the  names  of  Egrigaya,  Eggaya,  Or  Egregia,  nor  those  of 
Kalacha,  Calacia,  Colatia,  or  Calalia,  appear  in  any  map  that  can  he  cited  as 
authority.  The  former,  however,  has  some  resemblance  to  Uguria,  Iguria ,  or 
the  country  of  the  Etghurs-,  and  the  latter,  to  the  name  of  the  town  called  by 
Rubruquis  Cailac  and  by  B.  Goez,  Cialis,  the  supposed  situation  of  Which  will 
be  found  in  the  map  prefixed  to  Sherefeddin’s  History  of  Timur  Bee,  translated 
by  Petis  de  la  Croix,  at  some  distance  to  the  westward  of  Turfan,  by  the  name  of 
Xuldu z  ou  Cialis.  “  We  found  one  great  citie  there  ”  says  Rubruquis  “  wherein 
“  was  a  mart,  and  great  store  of  merchants  frequenting  it ...  .All  this  country 
«  was  wont  to  be  called  Organum.;  and  the  people  thereof  had  their  proper 
“  language,  and  their  peculiar  kind  of  writing.” ....“  The  first  sort  of  these 
idolaters  are  called  Jugures,  whose  land  bordereth  upon  the  foresaid  land  of 
“  Organum,,  within  the  said  mountains  eastward . . .  .The  citizens  of  the  foresaid 
!t  citie  of  Cailac  had  three  idol-temples,  and  I  entered  into  two  of  them,  to  behold 
t!  their  foolish  superstitions.”  Purcha^,  vol.  iii.  p.  20.  Goez,  in  his  route  from 
2  H  2  Etyarchan 
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Kyarchan  or  Yarken  towards  Kat.aia,  met  at  Cialis  the  caravan  of  the  former 
season,  returning  from  that  country ;  after  which  he  passed  through  Turf  an  and 
Kamil,  and  reached  the  frontier  city  of  Shen-si. 

This  supposed  situation  of  Kalacha  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  remote  from 
the  places  latterly  mentioned;  but  such  is  our  author’s  desultory  mode  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  traces  of  an  itinerary  are  seldom  preserved  for  any  long  conti¬ 
nuance;  and  Rh.  Forster  is  justified  in  his  observation,  when  he  says:  “  It 
“  appears  that  Makoo  Polo  does  not  point  out  the  situation  of  his  places  in  their 
“  proper  order,  but  goes  from  one  to  another,  just  as  his  fancy  leads  him,  though 
“  perhaps  they  do  not  lie  immediately  contiguous.”  P.  142.  The  country  next 
spoken  of  is  still  more  distant  from  the  western  parts  of  China. 

448.  It  has  been  doubted  (since  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls 
is  known  to  be  wool  of  a  particular  breed  of  sheep)  whether  the  hair  of  camels  is 
actually  woven  into  cloth  of  any  kind ;  but  we  learn  from  Elphinstone  that 
“  oormuk,  a  fine  cloth  made  of  camel’s  wool,  a  quantity  of  cotton,  and  some 
“  lamb  skins  are  imported  (into  Caubul)  from  the  Bokhara  country.”  P.  295. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

Of  the  province  of  Tenduh,  governed  by  princes  of  the  race  of  Prester 
John,  and  chiifly  inhabited  by  Christians  ;  of  the  ordination  of  their 
priests ;  and  of  a  tribe  <f  people  called  Argon,  the  most^ersonable 
and  the  best  informed  of  any  in  these  countries. 

TtsNSur,ui  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Prester  John,450  is  an 
eastern  province  in  which  there  are  many  cities  and  castles,  subject 
to  the  rule  of  the  Grand  khan ;  all  the  princes  of  that  family  having 
remained  dependent,  since  Chingis,  the  first  emperor,  subdued  the 
cdtthtry.  The  capital  is  likewise  named  Tendulc.  The  king  now  reign¬ 
ing  is  a  descendant  of  Prester  John,  and  named  George .451  Pie  is 
both  a  Christian  and  a  priest ;  the  greater  part'  of  the  inhabitants  being 
also  Christians.  This  king  George  holds  his  country  as  a  fief  of  the 
Grand  khan  ;  not  indeed  the  entire  possessions  of  the  original  Prester 
John,  but  a  certain  portion  of  them ;  and  the  sovereign  always  bestows 

upon 
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upon  him,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  princes  of  his  house,  his  daughters 
and  other  females  of  the  royal  family,  in  marriage.462  In  this  province 
the  stone  of  which  the  azure  colour  is  made,  is  found  in  abundance 
and  of  fine  quality.  Here  likewise  they  manufacture  stufts  of  camels 
hair.  The  people  gain  their  subsistence  by  agriculture,  trade,  and 
mechanical  labours.  Although  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Grand 
khan,  the  king  being  a  Christian,  as  has  been  said,  the  government  of 
the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  ■Christians.  Amongst  the  inhabitants, 
however,  there  are  both  worshippers  of  idols  and  followers  of  the  law 
of  Mahomet.453  There  is  likewise  a  class  of  people  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Argon; 454  because  they  are  produced  from  a  mixture  of 
two  races,  namely  those  natives  of  Tenduk  who  are  idolaters,  and  the 
Mahometans.  These  are  not.  only  t.he  hest  looking  men  in  the  country, 
but  also  the  best  instructed,  and  the  most  skilful  traders. 


NOTES. 

449.  The  plain  of  Tenduk  has  already  been  mentioned  (Chap.  xliv.  Note  370) 
as  the  scene  of  a  famous  battle,  in  which  the  army  of  Ung-khan  was  defeated  and 
destroyed  by  Jengh-klian ,  and  although  the  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Jesuits’  map,  its  situation  is  nearly  identified  by  P.  Gaubil’s  informing  us  that 
the  battle  was  fought  in  the  space  between  the  rivers  Tula  afld  Kerlon,  whose 
sources  approximate  about  the  forty-eighth  or  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude.  It 
was  also  in  this  tract,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  desert,  that  the  Kaldan  or 
chief  of  the  Eluls,  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Kang-hi,  in  the 
year  1696.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  of  Tenduk,  which 
Petis  de  la  Croix  has  confounded  with  Tangul,  is  no  other  than  Tungus;  as  we 
find  in  the  maps,  the  tribes  of  the  Tungusi  inhabiting  this  region,  and  particu¬ 
larly  between  the  Amur  river  and  Baikal  lake.  Adelung,  indeed,  remarks  that 
in  their  language  the  names  of  the  domesticated  animals  are  the  same  as  in  that 
of  the  Mungals,  from  whom  they  received  them  j  which  is  a  proof  of  their  ancient 
proximity  and  intercourse. 

450.  See  Notes  364  and  365,  on  the  subject  of  this  personage.  We  here  find 
the  assertion  "circumstantially  repeated,  that  not  Ung-Ichcm  only,  but  all  ids 
descendants,  to  the  days  of  our  author,  were  Christians;  and  although  it  has 
been  common  to  doubt  the  fact,  no  arguments  drawn  from  historical  evidence 
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BOOK  I.  have  been  employed  to  disprove  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  supported  hy  the 
~  testimony  of  the  travellers  Carpini  and  Rubruquis  (with  some  variations,  how- 
CHAP.UIT.  gver^  jn  t]le  circumstances)  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Abu'lfaraj,  whose 
Notes.  fidelity  and  discretion  as  an  historian  have  not  been  questioned  upon  other  points. 

By  none  of  these  is  the  existence  of  such  a  character  in  Tartary  as  that  of  Proster 
John  spoken  of  as  a  new  discovery,  but  as  matter  of  previous  notoriety,  and 
especially  amongst  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  crusades.  From  the  Chinese 
annals,  it  is  true,  it  receives  no  confirmation.  “  L'histoire  Chinoise  ”  says  P. 
Gaubil  «  #e  dit  rien  de  la  religion  de  Ouang-han ,  et  suppose  que  ce  fut  le  mCme 
“  que  le  Preste- Jean,  comme  quelques-uns  l’assurent,  il  ctoit  bien  moms  puis- 
“  sant  qu’on  ne  l’a  public.”  Observ.  Cliron.  p.  187.  But  so  little  informed  and 
so  incurious  have  these  people  been,  at  all  periods,  on  the  subject  of  foreigners 
and  particularly  of  their  religions,  which,  without  discrimination,  they  hold  in 
contempt,  that  their  silence  carries  witli  it  no  weight;  and  even  where  they 
speak  positively,  the  want  of  precision  in  their  terms  renders  the  information 
nearly  useless.  “  11  y  a  appaTence  ”  says  Gaubil  “  que  l’histoire  (Chinoise) 
<<  confond  les  bonzes  avec  les  religieux  ou  prStres  de  Ta-tsin  (the  Greek  empire), 

“  le  nom  de  Fo  avec  celui  de  J.  C.,  les  temples  d’idoles  avec  les  Cglises _ L’his- 

“  toire  dit,  que  les  Portugais  honorent  Fo  ;  qu’ils  ont  des  temples  de  Fo, ... . 
“  que  dans  le  royaume  des  Grecs  on  voit  des  monnaies  d’or  et  d’argent,  ou  d’un 
“  c8td  est  la  figure  de  Fo  et  de  l’autre  le  portrait  du  roi,  &c.  Par-14  on  voit  que 
“  les  Chinois,  par  le  caractere  Fo,  entendent  une  divinitc  representee  par  uu 
“  image  ou  statue.”  Mem.  cone,  les  Chinois,  t.  xvi.  p.  379.  On  many  occasions 
we  find  the  appellation  of  lama,  also,  applied  to  the  Christian  priests. 

It  may  be  asked  why  there  should  be  so  much  hesitation  to  believe,  as  if  it 
were  in  itself  a'^Hiisg  improbable,  that  at  an  early  period  the  Christian  faith 
(according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  chuoch)  had  spread  extensively  through 
Tartary  and  penetrated  to  China !  The  fact  does  not  rest  upon  tli$  evidence  of 
the  Catholic  friars  alone  (who,  however,  were  much  more  disposed  to  undervalue 
than  to  exaggerate  the  successes  and  political  consequence  of  their  rivals)  but  is 
corroborated  by  the  annals  of  the  Nestorian  church.  “  Parmy  ces  peuplcs,  tous 
“  corapris  sous  le  nom  general  de  Turcs  et  de  Tartares  ”  observes  the  Abbe  Re- 
naudot  “  il  y  avoit  un  assez  grand  nombre  de  Chrestiens,  non  seulement  lorsque 
,Jli  Ginghiskhan  establit  son  grand  empire,  mais  longtemps  avant  cette  dpoque. 

00  trouve  dans  1’histoire  des  Nestoriens,  que  Timothde  leur  Catholique, 
qui  succeda  a.  Hanartjechiia ,  celuy  dont  il  est  fait  mention  dans  l’inscription 
“  Chinoise  et  Syriaque,  et  qui  fut  ordonne  vers  l’an  788  de  Jesus-Christ,  avoit 
“  escrit  au  Calchan  ou  empereur  des  Tartares,  et  4  quelques  autres  princes  du 
fek  “  Turkestan  pour  les  exhorter  4  embrasser  la  Foy  Chrestienne ;  ce  qu’il  fit  avec 

B  “  deux  ceus-mille  de  seB  sujets.  On  ne  peut  pas  donter  quo  ce  peuple  ne  fussent 

”  «  fie  vfiri tables  Tartares  ou  Turcs,  puisque  le  mdme  Catholique  fut  consults  par 

'  “  Pevdque 
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“  1’evcque  qu’il  envoya  dans  le  pax's,  touohant  la  manure  dont  il  devoit  leur  faire 
“  observer  la  Caresme,  et  cdlebrer  la  liturgie ;  parce  qu’ils  estoient  accoustumez 
“  a  vivre  de  lait  et  de  chair,  et  qu’ils  n’avoient  ri  bled,  ni  vin....  Depuis  ce 
“  temps-lh,  on  troiive  dans  les  notices  eccleaiastiques  de  l’Eglise  Nestorienne, 
“  un  Metropolitan  de  Turkestan,  un  de  Tengat,  un  de  Cambalik  oil  Cambalu,  et* 
“  un  de  Caschgar  et  de  Noualcat.”  Anciennes  Relat.  p.  319.  See  also  Disser- 
tatio  de  Syris  Nestorianis  by  J.S.  Assemanus.  * 

If  then  it  be  admitted  that  at  an  early  period  some  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  with 
their  chiefs,  were  converted  to  Christianity,  (and  why  their  conversion  should  be 
a  matter  less  credible  than  that  of  the  nations  in  the  North  and  West  of  Europe, 
does  not  appear),  there  can  be  no  special  reason  for  excepting  the  prince  name'd 
Vng-khan,  whose  particular  tribe,  it  may  be  observed,  bore  jhe  appellation  of 
Kril,  Kera-it  or  Kerrit  ,  which  in  the  East  is  a  common  mode  of  pronouncing 
the  words  Christ  and  Christian.  At  his  baptism  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  spiritual  instructors,  a  Syrian  baptismal  name,  and  none  more 
likely  than  that  of  Yulianna  or  J ohn  the  Evangelist.  If  we  further  suppose,  what 
is  not  an  unusual  circumstance  in  the  history  of  these  people,  that  their  chief  was 
at  the  same  time  a  lama,  he  may  not  have  been  willing  to  divest  himself  of  the 
priestly  character,  and  the  Nestorian  missionaries  in  their  reports  to  the  Katholi- 
cos  or  metropolitan,  at  Baghdad  or  Antioch,  might  consequently  mention  him  by 
a  title  equivalent  to  that  of  Johannes  Presbuteros. 

The  belief  of  an  early  spreading  of  the  Gospel  in  these  parts  derives  some 
additional  strength  from  an  opinion  entertained  by  some  of  the  best  informed 
missionaries,  that  the  lama  religion  itself  is  no  other  than  a  corrupted  species  of 
Christianity ;  and  although  this  may  be  too  hasty  an  inference  ffom  what  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  in  the  country,  it  will  not  be  found  upon  examination 
so  unlikely  as  it  may  at  first  appear.  Our  modern  acquaintance  with  the  Hindu 
system  of  mythology,  and  particularly  with  the  tenets,  rites,  and  representations 
of  Buddha,  whose  schism  extended  itself  over  the  countries  lying  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Hindustan  and  Bengal,  enables  us  to  pronounce  with  confidence  that  la  its 
fundamental  principles  the  religion  of  the  country  which  bears  the  names  of 
Butan,  Tibet,  and  Tangut,  is  that  of  the  Bhuddists  of  India ;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  strong  resemblance  between  many  of  its  ceremonies  and  those  of  the  Christian 
churches,  both  east  and  west,  have  been  pointed  out  by  every  traveller  who  has 
visited  Tartary,  from  Carpini  and  Rubruquis,  by  whom  it  was  first  noticed,  to  our 
countrymen  and  cotemporaries,  Bogle  and  Turner,  who  resided  at  the  court  of 
one  of  the  grand  lamas.  We  find  it  avowed  even  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
whom  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  influenced  in  tbeir  observation  by  any 
undue  bias  (with  which  on  some  occasions  they  have  been  charged),  as  neither 
their  personal  vanity  could  be  gratified,  nor  the  interests  of  their  profession 
advanced,  by  establishing  the  invidious  comparison. 
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“  Hoc  solum  dico”  says  P.  Grueber,  in  1664,  “  diabolum  ibi  ita  ecclesiam 
“  Catholicam  mmulari  ut  quamvis  nullus  Europsaus  aut  Christianus  ibi  unquam 
“  fuerit-  adeo  tamen  in  omnibus  essentialibus  rebus  convemunt  cum  Romans. 
“  EcclesiS,  ut  sacrificium  Miss®  cum  pane  et  vino  celebrari,  cxtromam  unctionem 
•at1  dan-  matmnomum  henedici,  supqr  mgrolos  rogari,  processiones  institui,  idolo- 
“  rum  reliquias  honorari,  monasteria  tarn  monachorum  quinn  monialium  inliabi- 
“  tari,  in  anno  sffipius  jejunari,  gravissimis  mortificationibus,  ut  sunt  disciplin®, 
“  se  affici,  episcopos  creari,  missionaries  in  summa  paupertate  nudipedes  per 
“  illam  desertam  Tartariam  usque  in  sinas  niitti.”  Epistola  ad  Patrem  Joannem 
Gamans.  Thevenot,  t.  ii.  “  On  trouve  chez  ces  lamas  ”  say  the  Memoires  of  P. 
Gerbillon  “  beaucoup  de  cdreruonies  et  d’usages  semblables  aux  usages  et  aux 
“  cdremonies  qui  s’observent  parmi  lea  Chretiens.  Ils  out  l’eau-benite  et  le 
“  chant  du  choeur;  ils  prient  pour  les  moi  ls ;  leur  habilement  est  semblable 
“  a  celui  dont  on  peint  les  Apotres ;  ils  portent  la  mitre  et  ]c  chapeau  comme 
“  leB  cveques ;  sans  parler  de  lenr  grand  Lama,  qni  est  a  peu  pros  parmi  eux, 
“  ce  qu’est  le  souverain  Pontife  parmi  les  Chretiens.”  Du  Halde,  t.  iv.  p.  98. 
;  “  Religiosi  homines,  ac  laici  fere  singuli  patrem  spiritualem  liabent,  cui  peccata 
“  sua  generatim  aperiant.”  Alphabetum  Tibetanum,  p.  459.  “  Ceux  qui  croient 
“  que  les  Nestoriens  ont  pciiietre  dans  la  Tartaric,  et  y  ont  apporte  le  Christian- 
“  isme,  que  l’ignorance  et  la  superstition  des  lamas  et  des  Tartares  ont  tellement 
“  defigurd  qu’on  n’y  connoit  plus  rien  aujourd’hui,  pourront  comparer  certains 
“  usages  qui  s’observoient  alors  dans  l’Eglise  Grecque,  avec  ceux  qui  sont  en 
“  viguour  chez  les  peuples  qui  sont  de  ia  religion  des  lama."  Mem.  cone,  les 
Chinois,  t.  xiv.  p.  149.  “  Celibacy,  I  believe  ”  says  Bogle,  “is  not  positively  en- 
“  joined  to  the  laipas  ;  but  it  is  held  indispensable  for  both  men  and  women,  who 
“  embrace  a  religious  life :  and  indeed  their  celibacy,  their  living  in  communities, 
“  their  cloysters,  their  service  in  the  choirs,  their  strings  of  beads,  their  fasts, 
“  and  their  penances,  give  them  so  mnch  the  air  of  Christian  monks,  that  it  is 
“  not  surprising  an  illiterate  capuchin  should  be  ready  to  bail  them  brothers .... 
“  It  is  an  old  notion,  that  the  religion  of  Thibet  is  a  corrupted  Christianity;  and 
“  even  Father  Disederii,  a  Jesuit  (but  not  of  the  Chinese  mission)  who  visited 
“  the  country  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  thinks  he  can  resolve  all  their 
“  mysteries  into  ours.”  Philosopl).  Trans,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  476.  “  As  far  as  I  am 
“  able  to  judge  ”  says  Turner  “  respecting  tlieir  ritual,  or  ceremonial  worship, 
‘Ht  differs  materially  from  the  Hindoo.  The  Tibetians  assemble  in  chapels 
“  and  unite  together  in  prodigious  numbers,  to  perform  their  religious  ser- 
“  vice,  which  they  chant  in  alternate  recitative  and  chorus,  accompanied  by  an 
“  extensive  band  of  loud  and  powerful  instruments.  So  that,  whenever  I  heard 
“  these  congregations,  they  forcibly  called  to  my  recollection,  both  the  solemnity 
■  “  and  sound  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mass.”  Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  307.  Under 
impressions  of  this  kind  of  resemblance,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  should  have 

adopted 
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the  Tartars.  But  it  will  he  found 
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BOOK  X.  between  the  dominions  of  China  and  Russia  in  that  quarter ;  near  to  which  is  a 
CHAP*UII  t0Wn  0r  ca^e<*  -Argun-skoi.  The  former,  however,  must  he  considered  as 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  seat  of  government  of  Ung-hlicm,  although 
Notca'  his  territory  may  probably  have  extended  to  the  latter ;  but  in  either  case,  as  the 
^Uncertainty  proceeds  from  qur  own  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
people,  the  genuineness  of  our  author’s  account  is  vindicated.  With  respect  to 
his  etymology  of  the  word,  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  dialects  of  that  part 
of  Tartary  to  give  an  opinion. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

Of  the  seat  of  government  qf  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Pres  ter  John, 
called  Og  and  Magog;  qf  the  manners  qf  its  inhabitants ;  qf  their 
manufacture  of  silk  ;  and  of  the  mines  qf  silver  worked  there. 

chap.  liv.  In  this  province  (of  Tenduk )  was  the  principal  seat  of  government 

of  the  sovereigns  styled  Prester  John,  of  the  North,415  when  they  ruled 
over  the  Tartars  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  which 
their  successors  occupy  to  the  present  hour.  George  abovementioned, 
is  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Prester  John,  of  whose  family  he  is 
regarded  as  the  head.456  There  are  two  regions  in  which  they  exercise 
dominion.  These  in  our  part  of  the  world  are  named  Og  and  Magog, 
but  by  the  natives  Ung  and  Mongul;  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
distinct  face  of  people.  In  Ung  they  are  Gog,  and  in  Mongul  they 
are  Tartars.457  Travelling  seven  days  through  this  province,  in  an 
easterly  direction,  towards  Jtataia,  you  pass  many  towns  inhabited  by 
idolaters,  as  well  as  by  Mahometans  and  Nestorian  Christians.458  They 
gain  their  living  by  trade  and  manufactures ;  weaving  fine  gold  tissues, 
ornamented  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  silks  of  different  textures  and 
colours,  not  unlike  those  of  Europe  ;  together  with  a  variety  of  woollen 
cloths.  These  people  are  all  subjects  of  the  Grand  khan.  One  of  the 
towns,  named  Sindichin,  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  arms,  and  every  article  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  troops.  In 
the  mountainous  part  of  the  province  there  is  a  place  called  Idifa,  in 
I  which  is  a  rich  mine  of  silver,  from  whence  large  quantities  of  that 

metal  are  obtained.459  It  is  also  an  excellent  sporting  country. 

NOTES. 
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455.  The  epithet  of  Prester  John  of  the  North  (di  iramontma)  is  employed  in  B 
Ramusio’s  but  not  in  the  other  versions,  to  distinguish  this  personage  from  tiie^ 
Christian  prince  who  reigned  in  Ethiopia,  and  whom  the  emissaries  sent  by  Jol^r 
II.  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1487,  pronounced  to  be  the  real  Prester  John. 
Their  opinion,  however,  adopted  as  it  was  without  sufficient  evidence,  fell  into 
disrepute  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  about  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth,  became  entirely  exploded,  in  consequence  of  the  writings  of  Baltha¬ 
zar  Tellez  and  Alphonso  Mendez,  the  latter  of  whom  was  constituted  Patriarch 
of  Ethiopia. 

450.  In  proof  of  the  existence  and  peculiar  functions  of  this  prince,  I  shall 
here  transcribe  from  the  “  Historia  Tartarorum  Ecclesiastica  ”  of  Mosheim,  a 
letter  written,  in  the  year  1305,  by  a  Friar  of  the  Order  of  Minors,  named  Jo¬ 
hannes  de  Monte  Corvino,  who,  in  1289,  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
Tartarian  potentates,  by  Pope  Nicolaus,  and  travelling  by  the  way  of  Persia  and 
India,  reached  the  capital  of  China  soon  after  the  succession  of  Timur  Itrnn  to 
the  throne  of  his  grandfather  Kubldi.  in  the  year  1294.  His  credentials  were 
addressed  to  Arghun,  the  Moghul  sovereign  of  Persia,  and  to  Kubldi ,  Grand  khan 
Of  the  Tartars.  The  letter  is  extracted  from  the  Annals  of  the  Friar  Minors, 
published  by  Luca  Waddingus,  the  authenticity  of  which  will  not,  I  think,  be 
called  in  question  by  any  unprejudiced  person  who  examines  the  series  of  histori¬ 
cal  facts  detailed  in  the  epistles  to  and  from  the  Papal  See,  and  compares  them 
with  the  documents  published  by  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanus  in  his  Bibliotheca  Orient. 
Clement.  Vat.  With  respect  to  this  letter  in  particular,  which  is  addressed  by 
J.  de  M.  C.  to  the  members  of  his  own  order,  the  internal  evidence  of  its  genu¬ 
ineness  is  so  strong  as  to  require  little  aid  from  circumstantial  arguments. 

“  (Deest  initium).”  “  Ego  frater  Johannes  de  Monte  Corvino  de  ordine  Fra- 
“  trum  Minorum,  recessi  de  Thaurisio  civitate  Persarum,  anno  Domini  1291,  et 
"  intravi  in  Indian),  en  fui  in  contrada  Iodise  ad  ecclesiam  S.  Thomas  Apostoli 
“  mensibus  tredecim,  et  ibi  baptizavi  circa  centum  personas  in  diversis  locis,  et 
“  socius  fuit  mem  vitse  frater  Nicolaus  de  Pistorio,  de  ordine  Fratrum  Praedica- 
“  torum,  qui  mortuus  est  ibi  et  sepultus  in  eadem  ecclesia.  Et  ego  ulterius 
“  provedeus  perveni  in  Katag  (Katai)  regnum  Imperatoris  Tartarorum,  qui  dici- 
“  tur  Magnus  Cham  ( khan );  ipsum  vero  cum  litteris  Domini  Papas  ad  fidem 
“  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christ!  catbolicam  invitavi,  qui  tamen  nimis  inveteratus 
“  est  idololatria,  sed  multa  beneficia  pi-asstat  Christianis,  et  ego  sum  apud  eura 
“  jam  ante  duos  annos.  Nestoriani  quidam  Christianitatis  titulum  praeferentes, 

“  sed  a  Christiana  religione  plurimum  deviantes,  tantura  invaluerunt  in  partibus 
“  istis,  quod  non  permittant  quempiam  Christianum  alterius  ritus  habere,  quan- 
212  “  tumlibet 
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“  cunabulis,  qui  nunc  est  annorum  uovem.  Fratres  tamen  ipsius  regis  Georgii, 
“  cum  eesent  perfidi  in  erroribus  Nestorii,  omnes  quos  ille  converters!,  post  regis 
“  obitum  subverterunt,  adschisma  pristinum  reduceudo.  Et  quia  ego  fui  solus, 
“  neo  potui  recedere  ab  Imperatore  Cham,  ire  non  potui  ad  illam  ecclesiam,  quse 
“  distat  ad  viginti- dietae :  tamen  si  venerint  aliqui  boni  coadjutores  ot  coopera- 
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“  tores,  spero  in  Deo  quod  totum  poterit  reformari ;  nam  adhuc  habeo.  privile- 
“  giura  praedicti  regis  Georgii  defuncti.  Iterum  dico,  si  non  fuissent  infamationes 
“  supra  diet®,  magnus  fructus  fuisset  secutus.  Si  babuissem  autero  duos  vel  tres 
“  socios  coadjutores  raeos,  forte  Imperator  Cham  fuisset  baptizatus.  Rogo  ergo 
“  ut  tales  Fratres  veniant,  si  venire  aliqui  volunt,  qui  studeant  se  in  exemplum^. 
“  dare,  et  non  snas  fimbrias  magnificare.  De  via  notifico,  quod  per  tenant 
“  Gotliorum  Imperatoris  Aquilonarium  Tartarorum  est.  via  brevior  et  securior ; 

“  ita  quod  cum  nunciis  intra  quinque  vel  sex  menses  poterunt  pervenire.  Via 
“  autem  alia  est  longissima  et  periculossima,  habens  duas  navigationes  (namely, 

“  from  the  Persian  gulph  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  from  thence,  by  sea,  to 
<c  Bengal)  quarum  prima  est  secundum  distantiam  inter  Achon  (Acre  or  Aklca )  et 
“  provinciam  Provincise  (Marseilles).  Alia  vero  est  secundum  distantiam  inter 
“  Achon  et  Angeliam  (Angliam) ;  et  posset  contingere,  quod  in  biennio  vix  per- 
“  ficiet  viam  illam,  quia  prima  via  facta  non  fuit  a  multo  tempore  propter  guerrgs. 

“  Ideo  sunt  duodecim  anni,  quod  de  curia  Romana,  et  de  nostro  ordine  et  statu 
“  occidentis  non  suscepi  nova.  Jam  sunt  duo  anni,  quod  venit  quidam  medicus 
“  chirurgicus  Lombavdus,  qui  de  Romana  curia,  et  nostro  ordine,  et  statu  occi- 
“  dentis,  istas  partes  incredibilibus  blasphemiis  infecit;  propter  quod  multum 
“  desidero  percipere  veritatem.  Rogo  Fratres,  ad  quos  hmc  littera  perveniet,  ut  ita 
“  studeant  quod  ejus  continentia  possit  pervenire  ad  notitiam  Domini  Papae,  et 
“  Cardioalium  et  Procuratorum  ordinis  nostri  in  curia  Romana.  Ministrogeneraij 
“  ordinis  nostri  supplico  pro  antiphonario,  legenda  sanctorum,  graduali  et  psal. 

“  terio,  cum  nbta  pro  exemplar!,  quia  non  habeo  nisi  breviarium  portatile  cum 
«  lectionibus  brevibus,  et  parvum  missale;  si  habuero  exemplar,  pueri  prmdicii 
“  scribent:  modo  sum  in  actu  sedificandi  aliam  ecclesiam,  ad  dividendum  pueros 
“  in  pluribus  locis.  Ego  jam  senui,  et  canus  factus  sum  potius  laboribus  et  tri¬ 
ce  bulationibus,  quam  setate;  sum  enim  annorum  quinquaginta  octo.  Didici 
“  competenter  linguam  et  litteram  Tartaricam,  qute  lingua  usualis  Tartarorum 
«  e6t,  et  jam  transtuli  in  illam  linguam  et  litteram  totum  Novum  Testamentum 
“  et  Psalterium,  quae  feci  scribi  in  pulcherrinm  littera  eorum,  et  scribo,  et  lego, 

«  et  prmdico  in  patent!  et  manifesto  testimonium  legis  Christi.  Et  tractayi  cum 
ic  supradicto  rege  Georgia,  si  vixisset,  totum  officium  Latinum  tnansferre,  utper 
“  totam  terram  cantaretur  in  dominio  sno;  et  eo  vivente,  in  ecclesia  sua  celebra- 
“  bam  missarn  secundum  ritum  latinum  in  littera  et  lingua  ilia'  legens  tarn  verba 
a  canonis,  quam  praefationis.  Et  filius  dicti  regis  vocatur  Joannes  propter  nomen 
“  meum,  et  spero  in  Deo,  quod  ipse  imitabitnr  vestigia  patris  sui.  Secundum  vero 
“  audita  et  visa  credo,  quod  nullus  rex  vel  princeps  in  mundo  possit  mquari 
“  Domino  Cham  in  latitudine  terr®,  et  inultitudinc  populi,  et  magnitudine  divi- 
“  tiarum.  Finis  Data  in  civitate  Cambaliech  regni  Catan  (Katai)  anno  Domini 
ee  Mcccv.  die  viii.  mensis  Januarii,”  Appendix,  No.  xliv.  Annal.  Minor-  T.  vi. 
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ages,  some  of  whom  place  them  in  the  northern  part  of  Tartary.  “  The  Gog  BOOK  I. 
“  and  Magog,  or  rather  Jajuje  and  Mqjuje,  of  the  orientals  ”  says  Rennell,  CHAp  LTV 
“  seem  to  occupy  nearly  the  place  of  the  Hyperboreans  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
“  Romans.  Of  the  eastern  geographers,  Edrisi  is  the  most  particular  in  the 
“  description  of  this  tract.  Ibn  al  Wardi  is  more  general;  and  Abulfeda  is 
“  much  too  general  to  be  clearly  understood.  Edrisi  places  the  country  of 
“  Jagog  and  Magog  (as  his  Maronite  translator  writes  it)  beyond  those  of  the 
“  Turks  and  Kalmucs  ;  apd  extends  it  to  the  northern  ocean  ;  which,  it  appears, 

“  he  supposed  to  be  situated  at  no  great  distance,  northward,  beyond  the  bounds 
“  of  his  seventh  climate.”  Geogr.  System  of  Herodotus,  p.  152.  For  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  obscure  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  subsequent  pages 
of  the  above  excellent  work.  In  Meninski’s  lexicon,  under  the  words  Yajuj 
and  Majuj  (according  to  our  orthography)  we  find :  “  Ita  autem  Arabibus  di- 
“  cuntur  extremis  orientis  Scythae,  et  peculiariter  illi  qui  Sinis  ad  septentrionem 
“  sunt.”  To  this  I  shall  only  add,  that  although  the  Arabians  write  these 
names  with  ^,  and  pronounce  them  soft,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  and  other  cognate  dialects,  they  were  pronounced  hard, 
as  if  written  with  the  Greek  gamma  ;  of  which  permutation  we  have  numerous 
instances,  and  amongst  them  the  familiar  one  of  “  Gizah  or  Ghizah ,”  for  “  Jisah ,” 
the  site  of  die  pyramids,  in  Lower  Egypt, 

458.  During  the  successive  reigns  of  the  Mungat  emperors  of  China,  many 
considerable  towns  were  built  in  that  part  of  Tartary  which  lies  between  the 
river  Kerlon  and  the  Chinese  province  of  Pe-cke-li ;  but  which  were  afterwards 
destroyed,  upon  the  expulsion  of  that  dynasty  by  those  of  the  Ming,  whose 
object  it  was  to  deface  every  vestige  of  the  power  of  their  late  masters.  “  Vers 
«  le  milieu  du  quatorzieme  sibcle  ”  says  P.  Gerbillon  “  les  Tartares  furent 
“  cassez  de  la  Chine  par  le  fameux  TJong-tiou  fondateur  de  la  dynastie  Tai-ming 
“  qui  a  etc  la  dernidre  des  Cliinois,  et  Us  furent  poussez  avec  tant.  de  vigueur  par 
“  le  quatridme  fils  de  ce  Hong-vou,  nommd  Yung-lo,  qu’ils  furent  obligez  de  se 
“  retirer  jusques  vers  le  cinquantidme  degre  de  latitude,  au-deld  du  ddsert,  et 
“  d'abandonuer  tout  le  pays  qui  est  immediatement  au-deld.  de  la  Grande  Mura- 
«  ille.  11s  avoient  bati  une  infinite  de  villes  et  de  bourgades  qui  furent  toutes 
“  brfildes  ou  detruites  par  Yung-lo.  On  voit  encore:  les  restes  et  les  vestiges  de 
«  quanlitds  de  ces  villes.”  Du  Halde,  t.  iv.  pi  35, 

459.  The  name  of  Smdicin  or  Sindichin,  which  in  the  Basle  edition  m  Sinducui , 
in  the  Italian  epitomes,  Sindatoy,  and  which  should  perhaps  be  Sindi  or  Sinda- 
cheu  (the  last  syllable  denoting  the  word  “town,”)  is  not  to  be  traced  in  the 
Jesuits’  map,  but  may  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  places  destroyed  by  the'JWmg, 
os  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Note.  Idifa,  Idifu,  or  Mica  has  equally  eluded 
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BOOK  I.  my  research,  although  the  circumstance  of  a  silver  mine  in  its  neighbourhood, 

-  might  have  helped  to  point  out  its  situation.  Upon  the  whole,  indeed,  and  par- 

CHAP.  LIV.  ticularly  from  the  description  of  the  manufactures,  said  to  flourish  there,  I  am 
Note*'  inelined  to  think  that  a  transposition  of  matter  (of  which  some  indubitable  exam¬ 
ples  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out)  has  taken  place  in  this  instance,  and  that  the 
passage  beginning  with  the  words,  “Travelling  seven  days  through  this  province,” 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  has  no  proper  connexion  either  with  what  pre¬ 
cedes  it,  respecting  the  country  of  the  Mungals,  or  what  follows,  respecting 
Changanor,  but  must  have  applied  to  a  more  civilized  country,  nearer  to  the 
borders  of  China.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  of  the  places  occur  in  the  older 
Latin  version. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Of  the  city  qf  Changanor  ;  of  different  species  of  cranes  ;  and  of  par¬ 
tridges  and  quails  bred  in  that  part  by  the  orders  of  the  Grand  khan. 

Leaving  the  city  and  province  last  mentioned,  and  travelling  three 
days,  you  arrive  at  a  city  named  Changa-nor,  which  signifies  the  “  white 
lake.”460  At  this  place  the  Grand  khan  has  a  palace  which  he  is  fond 
of  visiting,  because  it  is  surrounded  With  pieces  of  water  and  streams, 
the  resort  of  many  swans,  and  with  plains  where  are  found  in  great 
numbers,  cranes,  pheasants,  partridges,  and  other  birds.  He  derives 
the  highest  degree  of  amusement  from  sporting  with  gerfalcons  and 
hawks,  the  game  being  here  in  vast  abundance.  Of  the  cranes  they 
reckon  five  species.4®1  The  first  sort  are  entirely  black  as  crows,  and 
have  long  wings.  The  second  sort  have  wings  still  longer  than  the 
first,  but  are  white  and  the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  full  of  eyes, 
round  like  those  of  the  peacock,  but  of  a  gold  colour  and  very  bright ; 
the  head  is  red  and  black  and  well-formed,  the  neck  is  black  and  white, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  bird  is  extremely  handsome.  The 
third  sort  are  of  the  size  of  ours  in  Italy.  The  fourth  are  small  cranes, 
having  the  feathers  prettily  streaked  with  red  and  azure.  The  fifth  are 
of  a  grey  colour,  with  the  head  red  and  black,  and  are  of  a  large  size. 

Nigh 
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Nigh  to  this  city  is  a  valley  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  partridges  B0QK  r* 
and  quails,  for  whose  food  the  Grand  khan  causes  millet,  panicum,  chap.lv. 
and  other  grains  suitable  to  such  birds,  to  be  sown  along  the  sides  of 
it,  every  season,  and  gives  strict  command  that  no  person  shall  dare  to. 
reap  the  seed  ;  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  in  want  of  nourishment. 

Many  keepers,  likewise,  are  stationed  there  for  the  preservation  of  the 
game,  that  it  may  not  be  taken  or  destroyed,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  the  millet  to  the  birds  during  the  winter.  So  accustomed 
are  they  to  be  thus  fed,  that  upon  the  grain  being  scattered  and  the 
man’s  whistling,  they  immediately  assemble  from  every  quarter.  His 
majesty  also  directs  that  a  number  of  small  buildings  be  prepared  for 
their  shelter  during  the  night ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  attentions 
he  always  finds  abundant  sport  when  he  visits  this  country ;  and  even 
in  the  winter,  at  which  season,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  cold, 
he  does  not  reside  there,  he  has  camel-loads  of  the  birds  sent  to  him, 
wherever  his  court  may  happen  to  be  at  the  time.462  Leaving  this 
place  we  shall  now  direct^  our  course  three  days  journey -towards  the 
North-east.  . 


NOTES. 

460.  The  Cianganor  or  Chmgmor  of  Ramusio,  Ciamgamorum  of  the  Basle 
edition,  Cyagamorum  of  the  older  Latin,  Cyangamor  of  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin 
manuscripts,  and  Cyagnuomm,  of  the  Italian  epitomes,  are  obviously  intended 
for  the  Tsahan-nor,  Chahan-nor ,  or  White  lake  of  the  maps  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Changai  mountains  of  Strahlenberg  or  Hangai-alin  of  the  Jesuits,  derive 
their  appellation  from  the  same  quality,  real  or  imaginary,  of  whiteness.  Iriihe 
Kalmuk-Mungalian  vocabulary  of  the  former,  the  Word  for  “white”. is  zagan 
(probably  a  soft  pronunciation  of  chagan),  and  in  the  Mancheu  dictionary  of 
Langlds  it  is  changuien.  .  - 

.  461.  These  birds  being  termed  gru  in  the  Italian  versions,  and  grus  in  the 
Latin,  I  have  called  them  cranes  in  the  English  translation ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  heron  (ardea),  or  the  stork  ( ciconia ),  be  not  rather  meant 
by  onr  author’s  description  of  them.  “  On  trouve  ”  says  the  translator  or  the 
commentator  of  Abuflghazi  “  une  grande  quantity  d’oiseaux  d’une  beaute  par- 
«  ticulidre  dans  les  vastes  plaines  de  la  Grande  Tartarie,  et  l’oiseau  doat  il  est 
3  K  “  parle 
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BOOK  I.  “  parl6  en  cet  endroit  pourroit  bien  estre  une  espece  de  heron,  qu’on  trouve  dans  le 

— ~  “  pays  des  Moungales  vers  les  frontiAres  de  la  Cliine,  et  qui  est  tout  Wane,  excepte 

CHAP.  tv.  K  Jebec>  leg  aj]es  et  la  queue  qu’il  a  d’un  fort  beau  rouge - Peut  estre  aqssi 

NoKS‘  “  que  e’est  d’une  cicogne  dont  nostre  auteur  veut  parler.”  Hist,  gdndal,  des 

Tatares,  p.  SOS.  This  is  the  crus  Leucogeranus  or  Siberian  crane  of  Pennant. 

462.  Game  in  large  quantities  is  brought  from  Tartary  to  Peking  during  the 
winter,  in  a  frozen  state.  jLettres  ddif.  t.  xxii.  p.  177.  ed.  1781. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

Of  the  Grand  khan’s  beautiful  palate  in  the  city  of  Shandu ;  qf  his  stud 
of  white  brood-mares,  with  whose  milk  he  performs  an  annual  sacrifice; 
of  the  wonderful  operations  qf  the  astrologers  on  occasions  qf  bad 
weather  ;  of  the  ceremonies  practised  by  them  in  the  hall  qf  the  royal 
palace  ;  and  qf  two  descriptions  of  religious  mendicants,  with  their  modes 
of  living. 

chap.  lvi.  Departing  from  the  city  last  mentioned  and  proceeding  three  days 
journey  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  you  arrive  at  a  city  named  Shandu, 
built  by  the  Grand  khan,  Kubldi,  now  reigning.46?  In  this  he  caused  a 
palace  to  be  erected,  of  marble  and  other  handsome  stone ;  admirable 
as  well  for  the  elegance  of  its  design,  as  for  the  skill  displayed  in  its 
execution.  It  presents  one  front  towards  the  interior  of  the  city,  and 
the  other  towards  its  wall ;  and  from  each  extremity  of  the  building 
runs  another  wall  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enclose  sixteen  miles  in  circuit, 
of  the  adjoining  plain;  to  which  there  is  no  access  but  through  the 
palace.464  Within  the  hounds  of  this  royal  park,  there  are  rich  and 
beautiful  meadows,  watered  by  many  rivulets,  where  a  variety  of 
animajs  of  the  deep  and  goat  kind  are  pastured,  to  serve  as  food  for  the 
hawks  and  other  birds  employed  in  the  chase  ;  whose  mews  are  also  in 
the  grounds.  The  number  of  these  birds  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  ; 
and  the  Grand  khan  goes  in  person,  at  least  once  in  the  week,  to 

inspect 
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inspect  them.  Frequently  when  he  rides  about  this  enclosed  forest,  he  BOOK  r. 
has  one  or  more  (small)  leopards  carried  on  horseback,  behind  their  CH  ”LVL 
keepers  j  465  and  when  he  pleases  to  give  direction  for  their  being 
slipped,  they  instantly  seize  a  stag,  or  goat,  or  fallow  deer,  which  he 
gives  to  his  hawks ;  and  in  this  manner  he  amuses  himself.  In  the 
centre  of  these  grounds,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees,  he 
has  built  a  royal  pavilion,  supported  upon  a  colonnade  of  handsome 
pillars,  gilt  and  varnished.  Round  each  pillar  a  dragon,  likewise  gilt, 
entwines  its  tail,  whilst  its  head  sustains  the  projection  of  the  roof,  and 
its  talons  or  claws  are  extended  to  the  right  and  left  along  the  entabla¬ 
ture.466  The  roof  is.- of  bamboo-cane,,  likewise  gilt,  and  so  well  var¬ 
nished  that  no  wet  can  injure  it.  The  bamboos  used  for  this  purpose 
are  three  palms  in  circumference  and  ten  fathoms  in  length,  and  being 
cut  at  the  joints,  are  split  into  two  equal  parts,  so  as  to  form  gutters ; 
and  with  these  (laid  concave  and  convex)  the  pavilion  is  covered ;  but 
to  secure  the  roof  against  the  effect  of  wind,  each  of  the  bamboos  is 
tied  at  the  ends  to  the  frame.467  The  building  is  supported  on  every 
side  (like  a  tent)  by  more’  than  two  hundred  very  strong  silken  cords  5 
as  otherwise,  from  the  lightness  of  the  materials,  it  would  be  liable  to 
oversetting  by  the  force  of  high  winds.  The  whole  is  constructed  with 
so  much  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  that  all  the  parts  may  be  taken 
asunder,  removed,  and  again  set  up,  at  his  majesty’s  pleasure.468  This 
spot  he  has  selected  for  his  recreation,  on  account  of  the  mild  tempera¬ 
ture  and  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  he_accordingly  makes  it  his  residence 
during  three  months  of  the  year  ;  namely  June,  July,  and  August ; 
and  every  year,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  moon  in  the  last  of 
these  months,  it  is  his  established  custom  to  depart  from  thence,468  and 
proceed  to  an  appointed  place,  in  order  to  perform  certain  sacrifices, 
in  the  following  manner.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  his  majesty  keeps 
up  a  stud  of  about  ten  thousand  horses  and  mares,  which  are  white  as 
snow,470  and  of  the  milk  of  these  mares  no  person  can  presume  to 
drink,  who  is  not  of  the  family  descended  from  Jengiz-Tchan  ;  with  the 
exception  only  of  one  other  family,  named  Boriat,  to  whom  that 
monarch  gave  the  honourable  privilege,  in  reward  of  valorous  achieve¬ 
ments  in  battle,  performed  in  his  own  presence.471  So  great,  indeed, 
is  the  respect  shewn  to  these  horses,  that  even  when  they  are  at  pasture 
2  K  2  in 
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BOOK  I.  in  the  royal  meadows  or  forests,  no  one  dares  to  place  himself  before 
—  them,  or  otherwise  to  impede  their  movements.  The  astrologers  whom 
he  entertains  in  his  service,  and  who  are  deeply  versed  in  the  diabolical 
art  of  magic,  having  pronounced  it  to  be  his  duty,  annually,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  the  moon  in  August,  to  scatter  in  the  wind  the 
milk  taken  from  these  mar.es,  :as '.a  libation  to  all  the  spirits  and  idols 
whom  they  adore,  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  them  and  ensuring 
their  protection  of  the:  people,  male  and  female,  of  the  cattle,  the 
fowls,  the  grain  and  other  fruits'  of  the  earth  ;  on  this  account  it  is 
that  liis  majesty  adheres  to  the.  rule  that  has  been  mentioned,  and  on 
that  particular  day  procee'ds  tb. the  spot  where,  with  his  own  hands,  lie 
is  to  make  the  offering  of  milk.  On  such  occasions  these  astrologers, 
or  magicians  as  they  may  be  termed,  sometimes  display  their  skill  in  a 
■wonderful  manner ;  for  if  it  should  happen  that  the  sky  becomes  cloudy 
and  threatens  rain,  they  ascend  the  roof  of  the  palace  where  the  Grand 
hhan  resides  at  the  time,  and  by  the  force  of  their  incantations  they 
prevent  the  rain  from  falling  and  stay  the  tempest;  so  that  whilst,  in 
the  surrounding  country,  storms  of  rain,  wind,  and  thunder  are  ex¬ 
perienced,  the  palace  itself  remains  unaffected  by  the  elements.472 
Those  who  operate  miracles  of  this  nature,  are  persons  of  Tebeth  and 
Kemir,  two  classes  of  idolaters  more  profoundly  skilled  in  the  art  of 
magic,  than  the  natives  of  any  other  country.  They  persuade  the 
vulgar  that  these  works  are  effected  through  :the  sanctity  of  their  own 
lives  and  the  merits  of  theiry3enances_;  and  presuming  upon  the  reputa¬ 
tion  thus  acquired,  they  exhibit  themselves  in  a  filthy  and  indecent 
state,  regardless-as  well.of  what  they  owe  to  their  character,  as  of  the 
respect  due  to  those  in  whose  presence  they  appear.  They  suffer  their 
.  faces  to  continue  always  uncleansed  by  washing  and  their  -  hair  un¬ 
combed;  living  altogether  in  a  squalid  style.473  They  are  addicted 
moreover  to  this  beastly  and  horrible  practice  ;  that  when  any  culprit  is 
condemned  to  death,  they  carry  off  the  body,  dress  it  on  the  fire,  and 
devour  it.  But  of  persons  who  die  a  natural  death  they  do  not  eat  the 
bodies.474  ■  Besides  the  appellations  before  mentioned,  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  each  other,  they  are  likewise  termed  balcsi, 
which  applies  to  their  religious  sect  or  order ;  as  we  should  say  friars 
preachers  or  minors,47?  So  expert  are  they  in  their  infernal  art,  they 

may 
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may  be  said  to  perform  whatever  they  will;  and  one  instance  shall  be  3 
given,  although  it  may  be  thought  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  credibility.  c 
When  the  Grand  khan  sits  at  meals,  in  his  hall  of  state  (as  shall  be  more 
particularly  described  in  the  following  Book),  the  table  which  is  placed  in 
the  centre,  is  elevated  to  the  height  of  about  eight  cubits ;  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  it  stands  a  large  buffet,  where  all  the  drinking  vessels  are 
arranged.  Now  by  means  of  their  supernatural  art,  they  cause  the 
flagons  of  wine,  milk,  or  any  other  beverage,  to  fill  the  cups  spon¬ 
taneously,  without  being  touched  by  the  attendants,  and  the  cups  to 
move  through  the  air,  the  distance  of'  ten  paces,  until  they  reach  the 
hand  of  the  Grand  khan.  As  he  empties  them,  they  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  came  :  and  this  is  done  in  the  presence  of  such 
persons  as  are  invited  by  his  majesty  to  witness  the  performance.475 
These  baksis,  when  the  festival  days  of  their  idols  draw  near,  go  to  the  ' 
palace  of  the  Grand  khan,  and  thus  address  him  :  “  Sire,  be  it  known 
“  to  your  majesty,  that  if  the  honours  of  a  holocaust  are  not  paid  to 
“  our  deities,  they  will  in  their  anger  afflict  us  with  bad  seasons,  with 
“  blight  to  our  grain,  pestilence  to  our  cattle,  and  with  other  plagues. 

“  On  this  account  we  supplicate  your  majesty  to  grant  us  a  certain  . 
“  number  of  sheep  with  black  heads,477  together  with  so  many  pounds 
“  of  incense  and  of  lignum  aloes  ;  in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
“  perform  the  customary  rites  with  due  solemnity.”  Their  words, 
however,  are  not  spoken  immediately  to  the  Grand  khan,  but  to  certain 
great  officers,  by  whom  the  communication  is  made  to  him.  Upon 
receiving  it  he  never  fails  to  comply  with  the' whole  of  their  request; 
and  accordingly,  when  the  day  arrives,  they  sacrifice  the  sheep,  and  by 
pouring  out  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat  has.  been,,  seethed,  in  the 
presence  of  their  idols,  perform  the  ceremony  of  worship.  Tn  this 
country  there  are  great  monasteries  and  abbeys,  so  extensive  indeed  that 
they  might  pass  for  small  cities  ;  some  of  them  containing  as  many  as 
two  thousand  monks,  who  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  divinities, 
according  to  the  established  religious  customs  of  the  people.478  These 
are  clad  in  a  better  style  of  dress  than  the  other  inhabitants ;  they  shave 
their  heads  and  their  beards,479  -and  celebrate  the  festivals  of  their  idols 
with  the  utmost  possible  solemnity ;  having  bands  of  vocal  music, -and 
burning  tapers.485  Some  of  this  class  are  allowed  to  take  wives.484 

There  ' 
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BOOK  I.  There  is  likewise  another  religious  order,  the  members  of  which  are 
ckaf~lvi  named  sensim,  who  observe  strict  abstinence  and  lead  very  austere  lives, 
having  no  other  food  than  a  kind  of  pollard,  which  they  steep  in  warm 
water  until  the  farinaceous  part  is  separated  from  the  bran ;  and  in  that 
state  they  eat  it.  This  sect  pay  adoration  to  fire,  and  are  considered  by 
the  others  as  schismatics,  not  worshipping  idols  as  they  do.482  There  is  a 
material  difference  between  them  in  regard  to  the  rules  of  their  orders, 
and  these  last  described  never  marry  in  any  instance.  They  shave,  their 
heads  and  beards  like  the  others,  and  wear  hempen  garments  of  a  black  or 
dull  colour ;  but  even  if  the  material  were  sill?,  the  colour  would  be  the 
same.483  They  sleep  upon  coarse  mats,  and  suffer  greater  hardships  in 
their  mode  of  living  than  any  people  in  the  world.484  We  shall  now  quit 
this  subject,  and  proceed  to  speak  of  the  great  and  wonderful  acts  of 
the  supreme  lord  and  emperor,  Kublai-Icaan. 


NOTES. 

'  463.  The  Xandu  or  Shandu  of  Ramusio,  Ciandu  of  the  Basle  edition,  Cyandu 

of  the  older  Latin,  Cyandi  of  the  manuscripts,  and  Ciandu  or  Ciandul  of  the 
epitomes,  is  the  Chang-tou  ( Shangtu )  of  the  Jesuits’  map,  and  by  P.  Couplet,  in 
his  Notes  to  the  “  Observations  Chronologiques  ”  of  P.  Gaubil,  is  thus  spoken 
of:  “Ville  dfttruite ;  elle  etoit  dans  le  pais  de  Karlchin  en  Tartarie.  M.  Paul 
«  Pappelle  Ciandu  ou  Chandu.  Sa  latitude  dtoit  40°  22'  au  N.N.E.  de  Peking.” 
p.  197.  “  Ge  prince”  says  De  Guignes,  speaking  of  Kublai  “  donna  ft  la  ville 
“  de  Kai-ping-fou  le  titre  de  Chang-tou  ou  de  ‘haute  cour.’”  Liv.  xvi.  p.  146. 
In  the  year  16917  it  Was  fllus  spoken  of  By  P.Gefbillon :  “  Nous  fimes  encore 
“  quarante  lys-dans  xme  phrnre-qui  s’appelle  Cabia/e,  sar  le  bord  d’une  petite 
“  riviere  nommee  C/mntou,  le  long  de  laquelle  etoit  autrefois  batie  la  ville  de 
“  Chantou,  ou  les  empereurs  de  la  famille  des  Yuen  tenoient  leur  cour  durant 
«  l’etd.  On  en  voit  encore  les  restes.”  Du  Halde,  t.  iv.  p.  258.  If  the  distance 
between  Changa-nor  and  this  place  was  only  three  days  journey,  the  former  could 
not  have  been  on  the  northern  side  of  the  desert;  but  the  numbers,  from  inat¬ 
tention  in  transcribing,  are  extremely  incorrect,  and  the  decimals  may,  in  this 
instance,  have  been  omitted. 

464.  “  This  forest”  says  Bell,'  speaking  of  the  hunting-seat  of  the  emperor 
Kang-hi  “  is  really  a  most  delightful  place ;  it  is  well  stored  with  a  great  variety 

“of 
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“  of  game ;  and  is  of  great  extent  as  will  easily  be  conceived  from  the  account  BOOK  I. 

“  I  have  given  of  our  two  days  hunting.  It  is  all  enclosed  with  a  high  wall  of  - 

“  brick.”  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.  CHAP-  LVL 


4G5._This  animal,  if  it  be  not  the  ounce,  is  the  felis  jubala  or  hunting-leopard, 
much  smaller  in  size  than  the  common  species.  In  Hindustan  it  is  named  the 
child,  and  is  employed  by  the  native  princes  in  the  chase  of  the  antelope,  “la 
“  India  ”  says  the  History  of  Quadrupeds,  “  there  is  a  species  of  leopard  about 
“  the  size  of  a  large  greyhound,  with  a  small  head  and  short  ears . . .  .This  is  the 
“  animal  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  antelope,  which  is  made  use  of  in  India 
“  for  hunting  that  and  other  beasts  of  the  chase.  It  is  carried  in  a  small  kind  of 
waggon,  chained  and  hoodwinked  till  it  approaches  the  herd;  when  it  is 
“  unchained  and  suffered  to  pursue  the  game.”  “  The  ounce  ”  says  the  same 
work  “  is  common  in  Barbary,  Persia,  and  China ;  is  much  more  gentle  than 
“  the  leopard;  and  like  the  hunting-leopard,  is  sometimes  trained  to  thi^chdle. 
“  Instead  of  being  conveyed  in  awaggon,  it  is  carried  on  the  crupper  of  the  horse, 
“  is.  as  much  under  command  as  a  setting-dog,  returns  at  a  call,  and  jumps  up 
“  behind  its  master.”  See  an  account  of  “  the  Manner.of  Hunting  amongst  the 
“  Princes  of  Hindostan,”  in  the  Asiatick  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.  p.  68,  where  this 
animal  is  called  the  qheetar  or  panther. 


466.  It  is  well  known  that  the  dragon  with  five  claws  (instead  of  four,  in  the 
ordinary  representations)  is  the  imperial  symbol,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of 
every  article  of  dress,  piece  of  furniture,  or  ornament  connected  with  the  court 
of  China.  Its  figure,  extended  in  the  manner  here  described,  may  he  seen  in  a 
plate  belonging  to  the  third  volume  of  DuHalde’s  “  Description  de  la  Chine,”  as 
well  as  in  many  other  works.  By  the  Italian  word  branche  here  used,  which  is 
especially  applied  to  the  claws  of  the  lobster,  must  be  understood  not  merely  the 
digitated  part  of  the  limb  of  this  fabulous  animal,  but  the  whole  of  the  legs. 
“  Cette  salle  ”  says  Du  Halde,  in  describing  a  pal avo  of  the  city  of  Peking  a 
«  environ  cent  trente  pieds  de  longueur  et  est  presque  quarrde ;  le  lamhris  est 
“  tout  en  sculpture  vernisse  de  verd,  et  chargd  de  dragons  dorez.”  T.  i.  p,  117. 

467.  The  mode  of  covering  here  described  is  well  known  in  the  eastern  islands, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  following  passage  of  the  History  of  Sumatra  :  “  There 
«  is  another  kind  of  house,  erected  mostly  for  a  temporary  purpose,  the  roof  of 
“  which  is  fiat,  and  is  covered  in  a  very  uncommon,  simple,  and  ingenious  man- 
“  ner.  Large  straight  bamboos  ane  cut  of  a  length  sufficient  to  lie  across,  the 
“  house,  and  being  split  exactly  in  two,  and  the  joints  knocked  out,  a  first  layer 
“  of  them  is  disposed  in  close  order,  with  the  inner  or  hollow  sides  up ;  after-  which 
“  a  second  layer,  with  the  outer  or  convex  sides  up,  is  placed  upon  the  others  in 
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BOOK.  I.  «  such  manner,  that  each  of  the  convex  falls  into  the  two  contiguous  concave 
■ —  «  pieces,  covering  their  edges;  the  latter  serving  as  gutters  to  carry  off  the 

CHAP.  LVI.  <(  water  that  fe]lB  upon  tl)e  upper  or  convex  layer.”  P.  58.  ed.  3. 

468.  This  practice  of  removing  the  emperor’s  temporary  house,  was  conformable 
to  the  Tartar  custom  of  migration  with  their  tents  or  huts  packed  in  a  small  compass 
and  loaded  on  carts,  as  described  in  Note  383.  It  may  have  been  his  object  to 
gratify  the  people  amongst  whom  he  resided  by  appearing  to  adhere  to  their 
ancient  national  habits. 

469.  “  Dans  tout  terns  ”  observes  De  Guignes  “  et  dans  tous  les  pays  ofi  les 
“  Mogols  se  sont  etablis,  ils  ont  observe  la  coutume  d’aller  passer  les  ckaleurs  de 

'  “  l’ete  dans  les  pays  septentrionaux,  et  de  revenir  en  hy  ver  dans  le  midi.  Chang- 
u  tou  etoit  la  ville  dans  laquelle  Kiiblai  se  retiroit  pendant  l’ete.”  Hist,  gendr.  des 
Jilts.  Liv.  xvi.  p.  146.  “  Le  Cartching  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  n’a  gueres  plus  de 
“  42  de  nos  grandes  lieues,  en  se  prenant  nord  et  sud  ;  mais  il  s’dtend  beaucoup 
“  plus  de  Test  a  l’ouest,  oil  sont  en  partie  les  lieux  de  chasse  de  l’empereur,  et 
“  peu  loin  de  U.  les  belles  maisons  de  plaisance,  oiV  ce  grand  prince  ( Kang-hi ) 
“  passe  ordinairement  tout  l’ete ;  car  les  chaleurs  soDt  dans  tous  ces  quartiers  la 
“  beaucoup  plus  tolerables  qu’a  Peking.”  T.  iv.  p.  19. 

470.  Establishments  of  brood  mares  and  stallions,  on  as  great  a  scale,  have  been 
kept  up  by  later  emperors.  “  Nous  entrames  ”  says  P.  Gerbillon  “  dans  une 
“  autre  plaine,  oh  nous  trouvames  cinquante-huit  haras  de  l’empereur  rangez  sur 
«  une  ligne ;  chacun  etoit  de  trois  cens,  tant  Cavalles  que  poulains,  avec  un  etalon 
“  A  cheque  troupeau . . .  .L’empereur  a  en  tout  deux  cens  trente  haras  semblables, 
“  chacun  de  trois  cens.”  Du  Halde,  t.  iv.  p.  339.  The  white  colour  does  not 
now  appear  to  be  thought  so  essential  as  it  was  by  the  Mungal-Tartar  emperors. 
“  They  also  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  moone  of  May”  says  Rubruquis  “  gather 
“  together  all  the  white  mares  of  the  herd,  and  consecrate  them.  •  The  Christian 
“  priests  also  must  come  together  thither  with  their  censers.  Then  they  cast  new 
“  cosmos  (kimuzj  upon  the  ground,  and  make  a  great  feast  that  day.”  Purchas, 
vol.  iii.  p.  44.  This  took  place  at  Kara-komm  during  the  reign  of  Mangu-lcaan. 
The  day  of  the  solemnity  is  different  from  that  observed  by  Kubldi  ;  but  the  latter 
niight  have  found  it  necessary  to  regulate  his  public  ceremonies  by  considerations 
of  Chinese  policy  and  the  duties  of  his  new  government. 

471.  This  family  name  is  variously  written  Boriat,  Horiach ,  Horiaih ,  Orati, 
and  OrarL  For  the  fact  of  such  a  peculiar  distinction  I  believe  there  is  no  other 
authority,  but  it  is  not  in  itself  improbable. 


472.  Popular 
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472.  Popular  delusion  as  to  the  effects  of  sorcery  is  produced  by  a  degree  of  BOOK  I. 
skill  in  directing  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  and  bringing  them  to  act  upon  " 
the  constitutional  proneness  of  mankind  to  believe  in  the  marvellous.  Our  author,  HP-A  LVI" 

whose  education,  either  at  Venice  or  in  Tartary,  had  not  furnished  his  mind  with  otM' 
any  store  of  philosophy  (of  which  the  world  in  general  was  so  deficient  in  his 
days)  appears  to  have  been  deceived  on  this  occasion,  in  common  with  the  other 
attendants  on  the  court,  although  not,  perhaps,  the  emperor  himself,  whose 
policy  it  might  be  to  employ  charlatans  of  this  description.  Yet  we  read  of  many 
instances  of  superstitious  credulity  in  the  histories  both  of  Kublai  and  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  Gaubil,  speaking  of  his  character  as  drawn  by  the  Chinese  historians, 
says,  “  11s  lui  reprochent  beaucoup  d’entgtement  pour  les  superstitions  et  les 
“  enchantemens  des  lamas.”  Observ.  Chrou.  p.  201.  By  Du  Halde  also  it  is 
observed  that  “  Les  Mongous  sont  commundment  persuade*  que  les  lamas  peuvent 
“  faire  tomber  la  grele  et  la  pluie,  et  des  mandarins,  temoins  oculaires,  nous  ont 
“  racontc  certains  faits,  que  ne  prouvent  que  trop  ce  qui  nous  avions  entendu  dir^ 

“  Peking,  que  parmi  les  lamas  la  sorcellerie  est  en  usage.”  T.  iv.  p.  28 :  from 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  missionaries  believed  in  the  efficacy,  whilst 
they  deplored  the  sinful  practice,  of  magical  arts.  That  such  were  commonly 
resorted  to  by  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Jengiss-khan  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Abu’lghazij  where  in  speaking  of  the  invasion  of  Kataia  or  northern  China,  he 
says :  “  Ugada'i-chan  (Oktdi-kaan )  s’avanpa  plus  avant  dans  le  Kitay,  et  envoya 
“  son  frdre  Tauldi-chan  (Tuli-hhan,  the  lather  of  Kubltu-kaan)  prendre  le  devant 
“  avec  une  corps  de  dix-mille  hommes:  Alianchan  ayant  eu  avis  de  cette  demarche 
“  des  Moguls  lit  avancer  cent-mille  hommes  contre  Tauldi-chan,  sous  le  cora- 
“  mandement  de  quelques,uns  de  ses  meilleurs  gdneraux,  qni  ayant  envirronnd 
“  de  tous  costez  Tauldi-chan  et  aes  troupes,  les  auroient.  in  fallible  merit  tailld  en 
“  pieces,  si  ce  prince  ne  se  fust  avise  de  commander  a  un  des  magiciens  que 

l’accompagnoient  de  faire  dsada ,  e’est  !l  dire,  de  faire  venir  un  rude  temps 
“  d’hiver  au  plus  fort  de  l’este ;  ce  que  ces  gens  spavent  effectuer  par  leurs  sorti- 
“  ldges.”  Hist,  gdneal.  des  Tatars,  p.  359.  The  story  of  this  miraculous  escape 
must  have  been  a  common  subject  of  conversation  at  the  court  of  that  prince’s 
son,  and  consequently  must  have  impressed  our  author  with  a  high  idea  of  the 
skill  of  these  impostors. 

473.  These  appear  to  have  been  Indian  yogis  of  goseins,  who  are  known  to 
travel  by  the  way  of  Kashmir  into  Tibet,  and  from  ,  thence,  frequently,  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Tartary.  Their  naked  and  squalid  appearance  has  been  the 
subject  of  description  at  all  periods,  as  well  as  their  penances  or  mortifications, 
which  are  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  had  our  author  ventured  to  describe 
them,  they  would  in  his  days,  have  been  accounted  the  most  incredible  part  of 
his  narrative.  Du  Halde,  speaking  of  the  residence  or  station  of  a  grand  lama. 
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in  the  country  of  the  Mungah,  says :  “Ony  volt  des  bonnes  (religieux)  de  1’In- 
«  dqstan,  du  Pigon,  du  Thibet,  de  la  Chine,  &c.”  T.iv.p.25.  Bell  gives  an 
aeewnt  of  a  Hindu  devotee,  whom  he  met  at  Sejinginsky,  whoso  hair,  six  feet  in 
length,  “  was  much  matted.”  Yol.  i.  p.  285. 

474.  The  agreement  between  the  account  here  given  of  this  barbarous  practice, 
and  what  is  known  of  the  Batta  people  of  Sumatra,  who  devour  the  bodies  of 
condemned  criminals,  is  so  striking,  that  a  doubt  can  scarcely  be  entertained  of  a 
transposition  having  taken  place  in  the  order  of  our  author’s  notes,  by  which  a 
remark  upon  the  peculiar  manners  of  the  latter,  amongst  whom  he  resided  several 
months;  has  been  detached  from  its  proper  place,  and  introduced  into  this  chap¬ 
ter,  where  savages  of  a  different  description,  and  to  whom  cannibalism  has  not 
been  imputed  by  any  traveller  since  Ids  time,  are  the  subject. 

jgtfi75.  We  find  in  tbe  Ayin  Akbari  of  Abu’lfazel,  a  confirmation  of  what  is  here 
{wlmded  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  term  bqksi,  hafahii  or,  according  to  the  Bengal 
pronunciation  of  Persian,  buhhi,  which  is  not  furnished  by  the  dictionaries. 
Under  the  head  of  the  v  Doctrine  pf  Boodh  ”  lie  says :  “  The  learned  among  the 

Persians  and  Arabians  call  the  priests  of  this  religion  Buhsfiee,  and  in  Tihbet 
“  they  are  stiled  Lama.”  Vol.  iii.  p.  157,  That  work  was  composed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  period  at  which 
pur  author  wrote,  and  their  agreement  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  genuineness  of 
his  oriental  acquirements.  Klaproth,  in  his  “  Abliandlung  fiber  die  Sprache  und 
<c  Schrift  der  Uiguren  ”  (adverted  to  in  Note  24,  by  a  French  translation  of  its 
titled  observes  that -the  word  Bakschi  is  of  Mongol  origin,  and  is  the  usual  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  sages  (gelehrtoqj.  _of  that  country,  who  are  by  the  Chinese  named 
Schu  (Shu).  P.  77,  Note. 

476.  What  is  here  ascribed  to  sorcery  appears  to  have  beep  nothing  more  than  a 
pantomimical  trick,  and  capable  of  being  effected  by  no  extraodinary  artifice.  The 
emperor,  we  may  presume,  and  perhaps  also  such  of  his  confidential  servants  as 
had  the  honour  of  sitting  near  his  elevated  table,  might  be  aware  of  the  machinery 
employed ;  but  the  guests  in  general,  and  even  the  courtiers  or  mandarins  of 
inferior  rank,  amongst  whom  was  probably  our  author’s  place,  might  be  deceived; 
fheip  distance  being  such  as  to  render  imperceptible  the  wires  by  which  the  vessels 
Were  made  to  move,  as  if  spontaneously,  from  one  part  of  the  hall  of  entertain¬ 
ment  to  the  other.  The  peculiar  fancy  of  these  Tartar  princes  for  having  their 
liquor  (an  object  always  of  the  first  importance)  served  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
raise  surprise,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  travels  of  Rubruquis,  who  describes  a 
curious  piece  of  machinery  constructed  by  a  French  artist,  for  conveying  into  the 
hall  a  variety  of  liquors,  which  issued  from  the  mouths  of  silver  lions.  See 
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Purchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  35,  and  Bergeron,  p.  98.  Iii  the  descriptions  we  have  bf  BOOK  I. 

Chinese  royal  entertainments,  the  side-board  seldom  passes  unnoticed.  «  Vis-ii-  - 

vis  ”  says  the  journal  of  Shah  Kokh’s  embassy  “  il  y  aVoit  un  kurlteh  ou  buffet  CaA!>,  LVL 
“  imperial  pose  sur  un  lieu  eleve,  avec  des  vases  de  porcelaine  et  d’argent  de  N°tB' 

“  differentes  grandeurs.”  Thevenot,  t.  ii.  ivme-  partie. 

477.  Had  they  been  described  as  sheep  entirely  black,  the  idea  might  be 
thought  to  have  its  source  in  the  Grecian  mythology  and  the  rites  of  Hecate •  but 
on  the  contrary  we  shall  find  this  characteristic  of  partial  blackness  confirmed  by 
modern  testimony.  “  A  peculiar  species  of  sheep  ”  says  Turner  “  seems  indige- 
“  nous  to  this  climate,  marked  almost  invariably  by  black  heads  and  legs.  They 
“  are  of  a  small  size :  their  wool  is  soft,  and  their  flesh,  almost  the  only  animal 
“  food  eaten  in  Tibet,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  mutton  in  the  world.”  P.  303. 

A  similiar  breed  is  noticed  by  Hamilton  on  the  coast  of  Y emen.  “  Their  sheep  ” 
lie  says  “  are  all  white,  with  jet  black  heads,  and  small  ears,  their  bodies  largb, 

“  and  their  flesh  delicate.”  Vol.  i.  p.  15.  Frequent  mention  occurs  in  the  histories 
of  China  and  Tartary,  of  the  practice  of  sacrificing  animals. 

478.  The  extensive  monasteries  in  the  province  of  Tangut  have  been  already 
spoken  of  in  Note  826.  A  particular  description  of  them,  will  be  found  in  the 
Alphabetum  Tibetanum,  and  an  enumeration  in  the  Mbmoires  concern,  les  Chinois, 
t.  Xiv.  p.  219.  under  the  head  of  “  Mim  ou  temples  qui  sont  dans  le  pays  des 
“  Si-fan,”  and  commencing  With  that  of  Pov-ta-ld,  near  the  city  of  La-sa.  There 
were  maDy  likewise  in  more  northern  parts  of  Tartary ;  but  these  have  been 
mostly  destroyed  in  the  wars  that  took  place  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Mungal 
dynasty  of  China,  not  only  between  the  new  dynasty  and  the  adherents  of  their 
predecessors,  but  amongst  the  independent  tribes  themselves,  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  Eluths  and  Kalkas.  “  Les  Kalkas”  says  Du  Halde  “ont  parmi  eux 
“  un  de  ces  lamas  qu’on  appelle  hou-toucAou . . .  Avant  la  guerre  il  avoit  construit 
“  unpaged®  (temple)  magnifique  et  ii  grand  frais :  car  il  avoit  fait  vefiir  des 
“  ouvriers  et  des  briques  vernissdes  de  jaune,  qu’on  ne  trouve  qu’a  Peking.  Il 
“  fut  dotruit  par  le  Ctddan  en  l’annee  1688.  On  en  voit  encore  les  mines  dans 
“  les  plaines  qni  sont  au  bord  de  Ton  la”  T.  iv.  p.  §4.  With  respect  to  the 
number  of  persons  here  said  to  be  contained  in  these  monastic  establishments,  it 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  accounts  given  by  our  modern  travellers.  Turner 
informs  us  that  there  were  two  thousand  five  hifndred  gylongs  (or  monks)  in  one 
the  monasteries  which  he  visited. 

479.  All  accounts  we  have  of  these  people  speak  of  the  attention  paid  to 
uniformity  of  dress  amongst  the  persons  devoted  to  the  offices  of  religion  ahd  fhe 
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BOOK  I  monastic  life,  according  to  their  several  classes  and  ranks ;  as  well  as  of  the 

- '  colours  (yellow  and  red)  affected  by  the  two  great  sects  into  which  the  lamas 

chap.  iiVr.  are  divided.  The  tonsure  also  is  mentioned  by  diffirent  authorities.  “The  priests 
Notes.  a  Gf  this  religion  ”  says  the  Ayin  Akbari  “  shave  their  heads,  and  wear  dresses 
«  of  leather  (evidently  a  mistake  for  the  word  yellow)  and  red  cloth.”  Vol.  iii. 
p.  158.  Rubruquis  also,  describing  the  Tartars  of  Kara-korum,  observes  that, 
«  All  their  priests  had  their  heads  and  beards  shaven  quite  over :  and  they  are 
clad  in  saffron  coloured  garments.”  Purchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  21.  Bogle,  indeed, 
in  his  account  of  the  person  and  dress  of  the  Grand  lama,  says :  “  His  hair, 
«  which  is  jet  black,  is  cut  very  short;  his  beard  and  whiskers  never  above  a 
“  month’s  growth.”  Hindoo  Sketches,  vol,  ii.  p.  194.  But  he  mentions  at  the 
same  time  the  bare  heads  of  the  Kalmulcs,  who  came  to  make  their  offerings  to 
the  immortal  high  priest  of  their  faith, 

Hfl80.  “The  frequent  recurrence  of  solemn  sounds”  says  Turner  “from  a 
“  variety  of  deep  toned  instruments,  after  short  pauses  of  profound  silence ;  the 
“  low  hum  of  invocation,  during  both  night  and  day ;  and  occasionally  the  more 
“  vociferous  clamour  of  crowded  congregations,  joined  with  a  full  choral  band, 
“  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  that  I  was  close  to  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
“  solemn  and  mysterious  ceremonies  of  their  religion.”  P,  255. 

481.  Although  celibacy  appears  to  be  usually  enjoined  to  the  priests  of  Buddha, 
Shalcia-muni,  or  Fo,  it  is  not  universal.  “  Ce  manderin  ”  says  P.  Magalhanes 
“  apres  s’en  estre  informe  avec  soin,  me  dit  que  dans  la  seule  ville  et  cour  de 
“  Pe-kim  il  y  avoit  10,668  bonzes  non  mariez  et  que  nous  appellons  lio-xam  (ho- 
“  shang),  et  5,022  mariez.”  Nouv.  Relat.  de  la  Chine,  p.  57, 

482,  The  word  sensim  or  sensin  seems  to  be  intended  for  the  two  Chinese  mo¬ 
nosyllables  seng-sin,  the  former  of  which  (according  to  De  Guignes)  signifies 
bonzes  or  priests  of  Fo.  In  Morrison’s  dictionary,  under  the  word  sang  we  read : 
“  priests  of  the  sect  of  Fuh,  who  are  otherwise  called  sha-mun :  also  denominated 
“  shang-jin.  There  are  several  other  names  by  which  they  are  designated;  ho- 
“  shang  is  that  most  commonly  given  to  them.”  From  the  account  of  their  diet 
we  are  led  to  conclude  them  Hindu  devotees,  and  perhaps  Sannyasis,  who 
amongst  a  people  where  the  religion  of  Buddha  prevailed,  would  be  regarded  as 
schismatics.  It  appears,  however,  that,  they  were  not  gymnosophists ;  although 
this  might  be  the  effect  of  climate.  Their  adoration  of  fire  might  lead  us  to 
suppose  them  Pants;  but  the  sacrifice  to  that  element,  termed  homa,  is  one  of 
the  most  solemn  acts  of  brahmanical  worship.  *  See  much  curious  information 
on  the  subject  of  Persian  devotees  in  China,  (during  the  dynasty  of  the  Tang,  in 

the- 
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the  ninth  century),  who  worshipped  “  un  Esprit  plein  de  feu,”  in  M6m.  concern.  BOOK  I. 
les  Chinois,  L  xvi.  p.  228.  chaiTlvi. 

483.  The  circumstance  of  the  dark  coloured  dresses  (nere  e  bime )  worn  by  this  Note'' 
class,  seems  to  have  been  mentioned  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  hoskang 

and  lamas  who  are  always  clad  in  yellow  or  red,  according  to  their  sect,  and  adds 
to  the  probability  that  they  were  not  buddhists. 

484.  The  austerities  to  which,  under  the  name  of  penances,  the  Indian  yogis, 
sannyasis,  goseins ,  and  other  denominations  of  ascetics  expose  themselves,  have 
been  already  adverted  to,  in  Note  473.  Their  pilgrimages  often  lead  them  to  the 
borders  of  China  and  to  the  remote  provinces  of  Tartary, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  ike  admirable  deeds  of  Kublai-kaan,  the  emperor  now  reigning ;  of 
the  battle  he  fought  with  Nay  an,  his  uncle,  and  of  the  victory  he 
"*  obtained. 

BOOK  II.  In  this  Book  it  is  our  design  to  treat  of  all  the  great  and  admirable 
chap"  i  achievements  of  the  Grand  Mian  now  reigning,  who  is  styled  Kublai- 
Sect.  i.  kaan  ;  the  latter  word  implying  in  our  language  lord  of  lords,485  and 
with  much  propriety  added  to  his  name ;  for  in  respect  to  number  of 
subjects,  extent  of  territory,  and  amount  of  revenue,  lie  surpasses 
every  sovereign  that  has  heretofore  been  or  that  now  is  in  the  world  ; 
nor  has  any  other  been  served  with  such  implicit  obedience  by  those 
whom  he  governs.  This  will  so  evidently  appear  in  the  course  of  our 
work,  as  to  satisfy  every  one  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion. 

Kublai-kaan,  it.  is  to  be  understood,  is  the  lineal  and  legitimate 
descendant  of  Jengiz-khan  the  first  emperor,  and  the  rightful  sovereign 
of  the  Tartars.  He  is  the  sixth  Grand  khanf6  and  began  his  reign  in 
the  year  1256, 487  being  then  twenty-seven  years  of  age.488  He  obtained 
the  sovereignty  by  his  consummate  valour,  his  virtues,  and  his  prudence, 
in  opposition  to  the  designs  of  his  brothers,  supported  by  many  of  the 
great  officers  .and  members  of  his  own  family.489  But  the  succession 
appertained  to  him  of  right.490  Previously  to  his  ascending  the  throne 
he  had  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  armyv  and  endeavoured  to  take  a 
share  in  every  enterprise.  Not  only  was  he  brave  and  daring  in  action, 
but  in  point  of  judgment  and  military  skill,  he  was  considered  to  be 
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the  most  able  and  successful  commander  that  ever  led  the  Tartars  to  BOOK  IE 
battle.  From  that  period  however  he  ceased  to  takes  the  field  in  person,49*  CH^  L 
and  entrusted  the  conduct  of  expeditions  to  his  snos  and  his  captains?  seci.i. 
excepting  in  one  instance,  the  occasion  of  which  was  as  follows.  A 
certain  chief  named  Nay  an,  who,  although  only  thirty  years#  of  age, 
was  uncle  to  Kublcii,m  had  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  many  cities 
and  provinces,  which  enabled  him  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of 
four  hundred  thousand  horse.  His  predecessors,  however,,  had  been 
vassals  of  the  Grand  Mun.m  Actuated  by  youthful  vanity  upon  find, 
ing  himself  at  the  head  of  so  great  a  force,  he  formed,  in  the  year 
1286,  the  design  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance  and  usurping  the 
sovereignty.  With  this  view  he. privately  dispatched  messengers -to 
Kaidu,  another  powerful  chief,  whose  territories  lay  towards  the  greater 
Turkey,494  and  who,  although  a  nephew  of  the  Grand  khan,  was  in 
rebellion  against  him,  and  bore  him  determined  ill  will,  proceeding 
from  the  apprehension  of  punishment  for  former  offences.  To  Kaidu 
therefore  the  propositions  made  by  Nayan  were  highly  satisfactory,  and 
he  accordingly  promised  to  bring  to  his  assistance  an  army  of  an 
hundred  thousand  horse. '  Both  pripces  immediately  began  td  assemble 
their  forces,  but  it  could  not  be  effected  so  secretly  as  not  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  KuMai,  who  upon  hearing  of  their  preparations,  lost 
no  time  in  occupying  all  the  passes  leading  to  the  countries  of  Naym 
and  of  Kaidu,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  having  any  information 
respecting  the  measures  he  was  himself  taking.495  He  then  gave  orders 
for  collecting,  with  the  utmost  celerity,  the  whole  of  the  troops 
stationed  within  ten  days  march  of  the  city  of  Kambaliiiss  These 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  horse,  to  which  was 
added  abody  of  an  hundred  thousand  foot,  consisting  of  those  who  were 
usually  about  his  person,  and  principally  his  falconers  and  domestic 
servants.497  In  the  course  of  twenty  days  they 'were  all  in  readiness. 

Had  he  assembled  the  armies  kept  up  for  the  constant  protection  of 
the  different  provinces  of  Kataia,  it  must  necessarily  have  required 
thirty  or  forty  days;  in  which  time  the  enemy  would  haye  gained 
information  of  his  arrangements,  and  been  enabled  to  effect  their 
junction,  and  tp  occupy  such  strong  positions  as  would  best  suit,  with 
their  designs.  His  object  was,  by  promptitude,  which  is  ever  the 
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BOOK  II.  companion  of  victory,  toanticipate  the  preparations  of  Nay  an,  and  by 
chap.  i.  falling  upon  him  whilst  single,  destroy  his  power  with  more  certainty 
Sect,  i. '  and  effect,  than  after  he  should  have  been  joined  by  Kaidn. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  armies 
of  the  Grand  Jchan,  that  in  every  province  of  Kataia  and  of  Maryi,m 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  there  were  many  disloyal 
and  seditious  persons,  who  at  all  times  were  disposed  to  break  out  in 
rebellion  against  their  sovereign,499  and  on  this  account  it  became 
necessary  to  keep  armies  in  such  of  the  provinces  as  contained  large 
cities  and  an  extensive  population  ;  which  are  stationed  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles  from  those  cities,  and  can  enter  them  at  their 
pleasure.  These  armies  the  Grand  khan  makes  it  a  practice  to  change 
every  second  year,  and  the  same  with  respect  to  the  officers  who  com¬ 
pand  them.  By  means  of  such  precautions  the  people  are  kept^in 
quiet'subjection,  arui  no  movement  nor  innovation  of  any  kind  can  be 
attempted.  The  troops  are  maintained  not  only  from  the  pay  they 
receive  out  of  the  imperial  revenues  of  the  province,  but  also  from  the 
cattle  and  their  milk,  which  belong  to  them  individually,  and  which 
they  send  into  the  cities  for  sale;  furnishing  themselves  from  thence, 
in  return,  with  those  articles  of  which  they  stand  in  need.500  In  this 
manner  they  are  distributed  over  the  country,  in  various  places,  to  the 
distance  of  thirty,  forty, -a-nd  even  sixty  days’  journey.  If  even  the 
half  of  these  corps  were  to  be  collected  in  one  place,  the  statement  of 
their  number  would  appear  marvellous  and  scarcely  entitled  to  belief.501 


NOTES. 

•  485.  Kaan  yltf  ,  it  lias  already  been  observed  (Note  379),  was  the  title  which 

Jengix  directed  his  son  and  successor  Ohtai  to  assume,  and  which  is  explained  in 
dictionaries,  as  it  is  in  our  text,  by  the  terms  khan  of  khans  or  lord  of  lords; 
although  the  two  Persian  or  Turkish  words,  ylU  and  ^U.,  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  radical  connexion,  The  title  of  Jchakhan  JjU,  which  we  find  upon 
the  coinage  of  the  Ottoman  sultans  and  appears  to  have  been  borne  by  the 
ancient  Turkish  princes  of  Tartary,  unites  the  elements  of  both.  In  the  Chinese 
-V* “  histories  this  word  is  written  ko-han. 


486.  He 
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BOOK  II.  armies ;  an  appointment  that  was,  however  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  or  re- 

-  jection  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes,  in  a  grand  assembly  or  diet,  termed  kurultai.  Ac- 

^  cordingly  we  find  that  whilst  the  succession,  was  for  a  time  disputed  between 
NotL  Kublai  and  his  younger  brother,  the  sons  of  Mangu ,  instead  of  asserting  their 
own  rights,  took  part  with  him  who  eventually  proved  to  be  the  weaker  of  their 
uncles.  It  is  possible,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  may  not  have  been  the  children 
of  a  legitimate  wife.  The  grounds  of  Artigbuga's  pretensions  are  not  stated ;  but 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  left  by  the  late  emperor  in  the  government  of  Kara- 
corurn ,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mungal  dominions,  with  the  command  of  a 
large  army,  was  sufficient  to  have  roused  his  ambition  and  to  give  countenance  to 
the  belief  of  his  being  intended  by  Mangu  (whose  untimely  death  prevented  any 
formal  declaration  of  his  will)  for  his  successor,  in  preference  to  Kublai ,  who 
was  employed  on  what  was  still  considered  as  a  foreign  conquest. 

491.  That  is,  from  the  period  of  his  becoming  emperor  of  China,  in  1280,  or, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  subsequently  to  our  author’s  arrival  at  his  court ;  for 
in  1262  he  proceeded  in  person  against  his  brother  Artigbuga. 

492.  In:  the  Latin  version  the  relationship  of  Nayan  to  Kublai  is  expressed,  by 
the  word  patruus,  in  the  Italian  epitomes  by  avo,  and  in  Ramusio’s  text  by  barba7 
which  the  dictionaries  inform  us  is  the  Lombard  term  for  zio  or  uncle;  but  as  he 
was  the  younger  person  by  thirty  or  forty  years  (according  to  what  is  here  stated) 
it  is  nearly  impossible  that  he  could  have  stood,  in  that  degree  of  consanguinity, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  original  phrase  must  have  been  misunder¬ 
stood  by  the  translators.  With  more  plausibility  he  might  have  been  called  his 
nephew  ;  but  the  actual  relationship  was  much  more  distant,  their  common  ances¬ 
tor  being  the  father  of  Jengiz-khan.  Kublai  was  the  grandson  of  that  monarch, 
and  IVaj/tothe  great  grandson  of-  Belgatai  his  brother.  Consequently  they  were 
second  cousins  once  removed,  according  to  the  English  mode  of  expression ;  to 
which  oblique  connexion  of  cousins  in  different  generations  we  also  apply  the  phrase 
of  Welsh' uncle  and  nephew,  as  the  French  do  that  of  oncle  a  la  mode  de  Bretagne. 

493.  The.  dominions  which  this  prince  inherited  from  his  ancestor,  the  fourth 
brother  of- lay  in  eastern  Tartary;  as  those  of Kaidu  comprehended 
gev&fealljj  the  Country  westward  from  the  great  desert  and  Altai  mountains,  towards 
Kashgar.  These  chiefs  were  bound,  of  course,  to  do  homage  to  the  person  who 
was  considered  as  the  head  of  the  family,  and  are  therefore  said  to  have  been  the 
vassals  of  KiiMai. 


494.  In  the  jtestt  of  Ramusio  the  words  are  la  gran  Turchia,  meaning  Turlcistan 
r  country  possesed  by  the  TurM  tribes,  to  whom  the  name  of  Tartars  or  Tatars 

has 
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has  ofjftate  been  exclusively  applied.  As  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  has  acquired  BOOK 

in  Europe  the  appellation  of  Turkey,  was  not  founded  . until  the  beginning  of  the  - 

fourteenth  century,  we  may  conclude  that  the‘%istinctive  term  of  “ gran  or  great  ” 
was  added  by  the  translator,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
other  editions. 

495.  The  following  passages  from  l’Histoire  gendr.  des  Huns  will  shew  the 
historical  progress  of  these  events  and  serve  to  prove  the  general  accuracy  of  our 
author’s  account;  “  Pendant  ce  tems-la  (1268)  il  s’elevoit  de  nouveaux  troubles 
“  dans  la  Tartarie.  Caidou,  neveu  de  Kublai,  qui  avoit  etd  exile  autrefois  par 
“  Mangou-khan,  pour  avoir  etd  attache  au  parti  de  Schiramoun,  s’etoit  formd  un 
“  etat  assez  considerable  dans  le  pays  d’Almaligh,  et  avoit  gagn£  les  chefs  des 
“  hordes  qui  campent  au  nord-nord-est  de  Turphan,  et  au  nord  des  monts  Altai. 

“  Mais  cette  revolte  fut  presque  aussi-tflt  assoupie;  Caidou  fut  battu  et  obligd  de 
"  se  sauver  a  Alroaligh.”  Liv.  xvi.  p.  151.  “  Le  prince  Caidou  faisoit  alors  (1276) 

“  des  courses  dans  les  environs  d’Almaligh,  et  commenqoit  a  se  former  un  parti 
“  considerable.  II  etoit  avec  Toua  k  lattte  d’une  armee  de  cent  mille  homines.” 

P.  168.  “  Cependant  la  rdvolte  commepcoit  a  eclater  en  Tartarie,  oh  le  nom- 
“  bre  des  rcbelles  augmentoit  (1287).  Caidou  avoit  attire  dans  son  parti  Na'ian, 

“  descendu  de  Belgatai  hire  de  Gengizkhan,  auquel  ce  prince  avoit  donnd  un 
“  grand  ddpartement  dans  la  Tartarie  vers  le  Leao-tong,  et  Baian  qui  comman- 
“  doit  dans  ce  pays  pensa  etre  enleve.  Kublai  lui  ordonna  de  camper  entre 
“  Caracorom  etChangtou,  afin  d’empecher  la  jonction  de  Nai'an  etde  Caidou; 

“  il  fit  partir  en  me  me  terns  de  grandes  provisions  par  mer,  et  assemble  de  toutes 
“  parts  des  troupes,  a  la  tete  desquelles  il  se  mit.”  P.  181.  Our  author  resumes 
the  subject  of  Kaidu's  independence  in  Chap.  xliv.  of  Book  iii. 

496.  A  future  occasion  will  present  itself  of  speaking  more  particularly  of  this 
city,  named  Khan-balig  or  “  the  imperial  residence,”  by  the  Tartars,  and  Pe-king 
or  the  northern  court,  by  the  Chinese,  at  a  later  period.  See  Chap.  vi.  of  this 
Book. 

497.  The  employment  of  troops  of  this  description  (corresponding  to  the  bos- 

tangis  or  gardeners  of  the  Turkish  seraglio)  marks  the  already  perceptible 

decline"  of  that  vigorous  system  which  enabled  the  Tartars  to  subdue  their 
civilised  and  luxurious  neighbours,  but  which  inevitably  became  relaxed  from 
inactivity  and  indulgence  in  the  manners  of  the  conquered.  The  further  progress 
of  corruption  in  this  respect  may  be  observed  in  the  account  given  by  P.  Gerbil- 
lon  of  the  constitution  of  the  army  during  the  reign  of  Kang-hi,  who  was  a  war¬ 
like  monarch  compared  with  those  who  have  succeeded  him.  Le  second  de  Mars 
“  1691,”  says  the  learned  Jesuit,  who  was  then  in  attendance  oh  the  emperor, 
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BOOK  II>  as  his  instructor  ra  mathematics  “  il  partit  d’ici  (Peking)  un  corps  de  huifou  dix 
— '  “  mille  cavaliers  effectife,  qui  faisoit  quarante  ou  cinquante  mille  hommes,  en 

^Seet’l'  “  'comptant  les  valels  que  Ies  Tartares  font  servir  de  soldats  au  besoin :  ils  ont 

a  Sojn  d’instruire  Jeurs  gens  a  tirer  del’arc  des  leur  jeunesse,  a  fin-  de  Ieur  pouvoir 
“  procurer  des  places  de  cavalier  ou  au  moins  de  fantassin,  en  quoi  ils  trouvent 
«  leur  compte,  parce  qu’ils  profitent  de  la  paye  de  leurs  gens,  et  s’il  y  en  a  mfime 
“  quelques-uns  qui  fassent  des  actions  de  valeur,  c’est  le  maitre  qui  en  reqoit  la 
“■  recompense.”  Du  Halde,  t.  iv.  p.  249. 

498.  By  these  we  are  to  understand  Northern  and  Southern  China,  separated 
by  the  great  river  Hoaiig-ho,  on  the  eastern,  and  by  the  southern  limits  of  Shen-si , 
on  the  western  side.  A  more  particular  mention  of  the  kingdom  or  empire  of 
Manji,  at  that  time  lately  conquered  from  the  Chinese  dynasty  of  the  Seng,  will 
be  found  in  Chap.  lv.  of  this  Book. 

499.  Not  only  a  great  part  of  the  population,  especially  of  Southern  China, 
must  have  been  loyally  attached  to  the  aneient  race  of  their  kings,  but  also  there 
Were  in  all  the  western  provinces  numerous  partisans  of  the  rival  branches  of 
■Kubldi’s  own  family,  who  were  eager  to  seize  all  opportunities  of  fomenting  dis¬ 
turbance. 

500.  These  details,  so  probable  in  themselves,  are  not,  I  believe,  to  be  found 
in  any  other  original  writer.  It  must  have  been  the  policy  of  Kubldi  to  keep  his 
Tartarian  troops  as  distinct  as  possible  from  the  Chinese,  and  therefore  instead  of 
quartefifig  them  in  the  great  towns,  they  were  encamped  at  the  distance  of  some 
miles' fffith  them,  and  the  semblance  at  least  of  their  former  pastoral  life  was  pre¬ 
served,  whilst  they  were  surrounded  with  their  herds  and  flocks. 

501.  Whilst  we  read  in  the  histories  of  the 'Tartarian  wars,  of  armies  of  one  of 
more  hundred  thousand  horse  brought  into  the  field  by  various  contending  chiefs, 
we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  any  extraordinary  number  of  troops  kept  on  foot 
by  such  a  sovereign  as  Kubldi,  their  lord  paramount;  but  our  author  has 
modestly,  in  this  instance,  and  perhaps  in  consequence'  of  prudent  advice, 
described  his  myriads  by  a  rhetorical  figure,  instead  of  venturing  upon  an  enume- 
twtibwtbat  might  have  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  erf  the  ignorant. 


,  --  .  SECTION  II. 

Having  formed‘bis  army  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  Grand 
Jehan  proceeded  towards  the  territories  of  Nay  an,  and  by  forced  marches; 

continued 
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continued  day  and  night,  he  reached  it  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-five '  BOOK  IX. 
days.  So  prudently,  at  the  same  tin||,  was  the  expedition  managed,  CH^T  j. 
that  neither  that  prince  himself  nor  any  of  his  dependants  were  aware  s«mi. 
of  it;  all  the  roads  being  guarded  in  such  a  manner  that  no  persons 
who  attempted  to  pass  could  escape  from  being  made  prisoners.  Upon 
arriving  at  a  certain  range  of  hills,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  the 
plain  where  Nayan’s  army  lay  encamped,  Kublai  halted  his  troops  aitd 
allowed  them  two  days  of  rest.  During  this  interval  he  called.ppon 
his  astrologers  to  ascertain  by  virtue  of  their  art,  and  to  declare  in 
presence  of  the  whole  army,  to  which  side  the  victory  would  ioicline; 

They  pronounced  that  it  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  Kublai.  It  has  ever 
been  the  practice  of  the  Grand  khans  to  have  recourse  to  divination 
for  the  purpose  of  inspiriting  their  men.502  Confident  therefore  of 
success  they  ascended  the  hill  with  alacrity  the  next  morning,  and 
presented  themselves  before  the  army  of  Nayan,  which  they  found 
negligently  posted,  without  advanced  parties  or  scouts;  whilst  the 
chief  himself  was  asleep  in  his  tent,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  wives; 

Upon  awaking,  he  hastened  to  form  his  troops  in  the  best. manner  that 
circumstances  would  allow  ;  lamenting  that  his  junction  with  Kaidu bad 
not  been  sooner  effected.  Kublai'  took  his  station  in  a  large  wooden 
castle,  borne  on  the  backs  of  four  elephants,503,  whose  bodies  were 
protected  with  coverings  of  thick  leather,  hardened  by  fire ;  over  which 
were  housings  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  castle  contained  many  cross-bow. 
men  and  archers,  and  on  the  top  of  it  was  hoisted  the  imperial  standard, 
adorned  with  representations  of  the  sun  and  moon.  His  army,  which 
consisted  of'  thirty  battalions  of  horse,  each  battalion  containing  ten 
thousand  men,  armed  with  bows,  he  disposed  in  three  grand  divisions ; 
and  those  which  formed  the  left  and  right  wings,  .'he  extended  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  out-flank  the  army  of  Nayan.  In  front  of  each  battalion 
of  horse,  were  placed  five  hundred  infantry,  armed  with  short  lances 
and  swords,  who,  whenever  the  cavalry  made  a  show  of  flight,  were 
practised  to  mount  behind  the  riders  and '  accompany  them ;  alighting 
again  when  they  returned  to  the  - charge,  and  killing  with  their  lances 
the  horses  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  order  of  battle  was.  arranged; 
an  infinite  number  of  wind  instruments  of  various  kinds  were.-spiiRdfed, 
and  these  were  succeeded  by  songs,  according  .to.  the  custom, of  the 

Tartars 
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BOOK  II.  ‘  Tartars  before  they  engage  in  fight  ;  which  commences  upon  the  signal 
c~  1.  given  by  the  cymbals  and  drums.  This,  by  the  orders  of  the  Grand 
sect.  n.  khan,  was  first  given  to  the  right  and  left  wings  ;  and  then  a  fierce  and 
bloody  conflict  began.  The  air  was  instantly  filled  with  a  cloud  of 
arrows  that  poured  down  on  every  side,  and  vast  numbers  of  men  and 
horses  were  seen  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  loud  cries  and  shouts  of 
the  men,  together. with  the  noise  of  the  horses  and  the  weapons,  were 
such  as  to  inspire  terror  into  those  who  heard  them.  When  their  arrows 
had  been  discharged,  the  hostile  parties  engaged  in  close  combat,  with 
their  lances,  swords,  and  maces  shod  with  iron ;  and  such  was  the 
slaughter,  and  so  large  were  the  heaps  of  the  carcasses  of  men,  and 
more  especially  of  horses,  on  the  field,  that  it  became  impossible  for 
the  one  party  to  advance  upon  the  other.  Thus  the  fortune  of  the  day 
remained  for  a  long  time  undecided,  and  victory  wavered  between  the 
contending  parties  from  morning  untiL  noon;  for  so  zealous  was  the 
devotion  of  Nay  arts  people  to  the  cause  of  their  master,  who  was  most 
liberal  and  indulgent  towards  them,  that  they  were  all  ready  to  meet 
death  rather  than  turn  their  backs  to  the  enemy.  At  length,  however. 
Nay  an  perceiving  that  he  was  nearly  surrounded,  attempted  to  save 
himself  by  flight,  but  was  presently  made  prisoner,  and  conducted  to 
the  presence  of  Kubla'i,  who  gave  orders  for  his  being  put  to  death.504 
This  was  carried  intcLexecntion  by.  enclosing  him  between  two  carpets. 
Which  were  violently  shaken  until  the  spirit  had  departed  from  the 
body  ;  the  motive  for  this  peculiar  sentence,  being,  that  the  sun  and 
the  air  should  not  witness  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  one  who 
belonged  to  the  imperial  family.505  Those  of  his  troops  which  survived 
the  battle  came  to  make  their  submission  and  swear  allegiance  to 
Kublat  They  were  inhabitants  of  the  four  noble  provinces  of  Chorza, 
Karli,  Barskol ,  and  8itingui,m 

■  Nay  an,  who  had  privately  undergone  the  ceremony  of  Baptism,  but 
never  made  open  profession  of  Christianity,  thought  proper,  on  this 
occasion  to  bear  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  his  banners ;  507  and  he  had  in 
his  army  a  vast  number  of  Christians,  who  were  left  amongst  the  slain. 
When  the  Jews,51!8  and  the  Saracens  perceived  that  the  banner  of  the 
cross  was  overthrown,  they  taunted  the  Christian  inhabitants  with  it, 

saying. 
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saying,  “  Behold  the  state  to  which  your  (vaunted)  banners  and  those  BOOK  II. 
“  who  followed  them,  are  reduced  !”^On  account  of  these  derisions  chapTi. 
the  Christians  were  compelled  to  lay  tTOr  complaints  before  the  Grand  sect,  u, 
khan,  who  ordered  the  former  to  appear  before  him,  and  sharply 
rebuked  them.  “  If  the  Cross  of  Christ,”  he  said,  “  has  not  proved. 

“  advantageous  to  the  party  of  Nay  an,  the  effect  has  been  consistent 
“  .with  reason  and  justice,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  rebel  and  a  traitor  to 
“  his  lord,  and  to  such  wretches  it  could  not  afford  its  protection.  Let 
“  none  therefore  presume  to  charge  with  injustice  the  God  of  the 
“  Christians,  who  is  Himself  the  perfection  of  goodness  and  of 
“  justice.” 509 


NOTES. 

502.  If  from  some  former  expressions  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  oar 
author  was  in  any  degree  a  dupe  of  the  pretended  sorcery  so  generally  believed 
in  at  that  period,  not  only  in  Asia  bat  in  Europe,  we  here  see  that  both  his 
master  and  himself  were  fully  aware  of  the  imposition,  and  that  the  emperors 
were  (sometimes  at  least)  confederates  in  the  tricks'  of  their  astrologers  and 
conjurers. 

503.  Elephants  have  never  been  commonly  used  in  China  either  for  war  or 
parade;  but  during  the  operations  carried  on  by  Kublai  (whilst  acting  as  his 
brother’s  lieutenant)  in  the  province  of  Yunnan,  bordering  on  Ann  and  other 
countries  where  these  noble  animals  abound,  he  must  have  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  uses  to  which  they  might  be  rendered  subservient,  and  it  appeaW  in  a 
subsequent  Chapter,  that  only  three  years  before  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  he  had  taken  a  number  of  elephants  from  the  king  of  Mien  or  Ava 
(whom  his  generals  defeated  in  1283)  and  employed  them  in  his  armies.  This 
consistency  of  circumstances  is  not  unworthy  of  observation. 

504.  The  particulars  of  the  combat  as  given  in  the  text,  do  not  well  agree 
with  the  account  furnished  by  De-Guignes.;  but  this  is  not  surprising  when  we 
consider  how  rarely  two  descriptions  of  any  great  battle  are  found  to  correspond. 
Those  by  whom  they  are  recorded  have  not,  in  general,  been  eye-witnesses;  and 
those  who  direct  the  movements  too  often  find  it  their  policy  to  falsify  the’  results. 
Even  the  Gazettes  of  some  European  powers,  in  our  own  days,  when  the  value 
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BOOK  II.  of  historical  truth  is  so  well  understood,  have  not  been  entirely  free  from  this 
imputation.  The  following  is  the  sequel  of  the  passage  from  the  Hist.  g6n.  des 
<^P,Ir1,  Huns,  referred  to  in  Note  494.  “  #mme  il  (Kublai)  s’etoit  ava'nce  des  premiers 

Notes  “  avec  peu  de  monde,  Naian  s’approcha  avec  cent  mille  homnies  pour  reconnoitre 
«  son  camp.  Malgre  Ie  danger  que  Kublai  courut  dans  cette  occasion,  il  fit 
“  bonne  contenance,  et  envoya  promptement  avertir  le  reste  de  ses  troupes.  Tous 
“  Ies  cavaliers  monterent  aussitfit  il  cheval,  menant  en  croupe  les  fantassins ; 
“  mais  Naian,  qui  de  son  cfite  craignoit  quelque  embuscade,  n’avoit  pas  osd 
”  «  attaquer  le  Grand-khan ;  et  Li-ting,  un  des  g6n6raux  de  Kublai,  avec  dix 
“  homines  ddterminds,  s’approcha  du  camp  du  rebelle  et  fit  tirer  un  coup  d’arme 
“  a  feu.  Le  bruit  de  cette  machine  que  l’on  pourroit  soupqonner  etre  un  canon, 
“  epouvanta  tellement  toutes  les  troupes  de  Naian,  qu’elles  prirent  la  fuite, 
“  croyant  que  toute  l’armee  du  Grand-khan  les  suivoit.  Aussi-tot  qu’elle  fut 
£<  arrivee,  elle  fondit  de  tous  cotes  sur  ces  rebelles  ;  Kublai  lui-meme  conduisit 
“  ses  gardes  et  les  tropes  de  Captchac:  sa  presence  inspira  du  courage  a  ses 
“  soldats,  les  ennemis  furent  ddfaits  et  Naian  fait  prisonnier.”  P.  181.  “  La 
“  revolte  etla  defaite  de  ce  prince”  says  P.  Gaubil  “  sont  ddcrites  dans l’histoire 
“  Chinoise  de  la  m6me  maniere  a  peu  pres,  dont  en  parle  Marc  Paul  ;  mais 
“  l’histoire  Chinoise  ne  nous  apprend  rien  de  son  Christianisroe . . . .  Sa  d6faite 
u  tombe  a  la  seconde  lune  de  l’an  1987.”  P,  200.  See  also,  upon  this  subject,- 
l’Histoire  generale  de  la  Chine,  t.  ix.  p.  431-34. 

505.  This  affectation  of  avoiding  to  shed  blood  in  the  act  of  depriving  of  life 
a  person  of  high  rank,  is  observable  in  many  instances,  and  may  perhaps  have 
given  occasion  to  the  use  of  the  bow-string  in  the  Turkish  seraglio.  When  the 
last  of  the  khalifs  of  Baghdad  was  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Hulagu,  the 
brother  of  Kublai ,  “  quelques-uns  disent”  as  we  are  informed  by  De  Guignes 
cc  que  le  khalif  f<it  etrangld ;  d’autres,  qu’il  fut  mis  dans  un  sac,  oh  on  l’assomma, 
“  et  plusieurs,  qu’il  fut  jette  dans  le  Tigre.”  Liv.  xv.  p.  133.  The  probability 
is  that  these  two  princes  were  executed  in  the  same  Tartarian  mode. 

•  506.  It  is  not  possible  to  identify  in  any  modern  map  or  account  of  Northern 
Tartary,  the  names  of  these  tribes,  which  may  have  long  ceased  to  exist  under 
the  same  denominations.  The  difficulty  is  further  increased  by  the  extraordinary 
corruption  of  the  words  in  different  versions  and  editions.  In  the  early  Latin 
manuscript  of  the  B.  M>  they  are  written  Fuciorcia,  Cauli,  Barseel,  and  Sichin- 
Uttgui;  in  the  early  Latin  Venice edition,  we  find  tberji,  Fulorcia,  Cauli,  Rascol, 
and  S inchitra-  iu  the  Italian  epitomes,  Furzorcia,  Cauli,  Barscor,  and  Sincingi- 
g »i>  in  the  Latin  of  the  Basle  edition,  Funotia ,  Cauli,  Barscol,  and  Sinchintingui  ; 
and  in  the  early  English  version,  Furciorcia ,  Guli,  Boston,  and  Scincinguy.  In 
the  name  of  Cauli  they  nearly  all  agree,  and  we  may  conjecture,  this  to  be  the 
"».*  Tchalei 
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Tckalei  of  the  Jesuits’  map,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  BOOifelt 
Korchin,  where  we  might  naturally  look  for^j  as  in  the  word  Chorea,  Fu-ciorcia, 
or  For-xorda,  we*may  trace  some  resemblaiflfco  the  name  of  Korchin  itself.  secfu 

507.  On  the  subject  of  what  is  here  said  respecting  the  Christianity  of  Nayrn 
and  his  people,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Note  450,  where  I  have  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  belief  that  many  of  the  tribes  of 
Tartars  were,  at  an  early  period,  converted  by  the  Nestorian  Christians.  Our  ^ 
author’s  evidence  to  the  fact  is-nf  the  most  unexceptionable  kind.  Whatever 
objections  may  be  raised  to  the  verity  of  the  missionary  accounts  of  their 
own  successes  and  importance,  none  c^.,aM>]?-to  his  unaffected  narrative,  whom 
neither  interest,  nor  vanity,  nor  party  zeal  can  be  supposed  to  have  influenced, 
when  he  attributes  the  profession  of  Christianity  to  a  prince  whom  he  describes 

as  an  unsuccessful  rebel  against  his  legitimate  sovereign,  and  whose  conduct  he 
does  not  attempt  to  palliate.  Nor  were  the  followers  of  the  Nestorian  heresy  in 
such  repute  with  our  author’s  countrymen  of  the  orthodox  faith,  as  to  furnish 
him  with  any  inducement  to  exaggerate  their  merit  and  success  as  propagators  of 
the  Gospel.  P.  Gaubil,  it  is  true,  observes  that  the  Chinese  historians  are  silent 
with  regard  to  the  Christianity  of  Naym ;  but  this  proves  nothing.  The  literati 
of  that  country,  in  the  pride  of  their  ostentatious  philosophy,  hold  all  foreign 
religions  in  contempt,  as  equally  irrational  and  idolatrous^  and  do  not  evencoil- 
descend  to  distinguish  the  Christian  ministers  by  any  other  terms  than  those  which 
they  apply  to  the  priests  of  Fo.  The  religion  of  that  unfortunate’ prince,  although 
to  us  a  subject  of  curiosity,  was  to  them  one  of  perfect  indifference,  and  it  is  no 
more  to  be  expected  that  their  annals  should  record  it,  than  that  our  gazettes 
should  notice  the  tenets  of  a  Mahratta  or  other  chief  whose  aggression  had  been 
punished  by  our  arms  in  India. 

508.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  our  author  speaks  of  Jews  in  Tartary 
or  Ghina.  Of  their  existence  in  the  latter  country,  at  an  early  period,  there  is 
no  room  to  doubt.  In  the  Relations  of  the  Mahometan  Travellers  of  the  ninth 
century,  we  are  told  that  in  the  massacre  which  took  place  at  ther'eity  of  Canftt , 
when  taken  by  a  rebel  leader  after  an  obstinate  siege,  many  of  that  race  perished. 

“  Des  personnes  bien  inform Ces  des  affaires  de  la  Chine  ”  says  Renaudot’s  trans¬ 
lation  “  assurent  que  sans  compter les  Chinois  qu’il  fit  massacrer  en  cette  occasion, 

“  il  p'erit  six  vingt  mille  Mahometans,  Juifs,  Chrestiens,  ou  Parsis,  qui  demeu- 
“  roient  dans  la-  ville  pour  leur  nfcgoce.”  P.  51.  The  number  we  may  presume 
to  bo  very? much  exaggerated.  See  the  notes  of  P.  Gaubil  to  “ l’Abrege  de 
“  l’histoire  Chinoise  de  la  grande  dynastic  Tang."  MCm.  concern,  les  Chinois, 
t.  xvi.  p.  271.  ’  -r. 
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BOOK  II.  509.  The  truly  pious  conclusion  of  this  address  we  may  suspect  to  be  rather 
■ —  the  sentiment  of  the  Italian  writer  than  of  the  Tartar  emperor  ;  although  as  an 

Sect'll1'  enlightened  politician,  desirous  o jj^eserving  peace  between  Ins  subjects  of  dif- 
Notes  ferent  sects,  he  may  have  thought  it  right  to  reprove  this  irritating  conduct,  and 
to  take  part  with,  those  who  were  in  a  state  of  humiliation. 


CjWASKFiiR  II.  * 

Of  the  return  of  the  Grand  khan  to  the  city  of  Kanhalu,  after  his  victory; 
of  the  honour  he  confers  on  the  Christians ,  the  Jem ,  the  Mahometans, 
and  the  idolaters ;^t  their  respective  festivals  ;  and  the  reason  he  assigns 
for  his  not  becoming  a  Christian, 

chap.  ii.  The  Grand  khan  haying  obtained  this  signal  victory,,  returned  with 
great  pomp  and  triumph  to  the  capital  city  of  Kanbalu.  This  took 
place  in  the  month*  of  November,  and  he  continued  to  reside  there 
during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  in  which  latter  was  our 
festival  of  Easter.  Being  aware  that  this  was  one  of  our  principal 
solemnities,  he  commanded  all  the  Christians  to  attend  him,  and  to 
bring  with  them  their  Book,  which  contains  the  four  Gospels  of  the 
.  Evangelists.  After  causing  It  to  he  repeatedly  perfumed  with  incense, 
in  a  ceremonious  manner,  he  devoutly  kissed  it,  and  directed  that  the 
same  should  be  done  by  all  his  nobles  who  were  present.  This  was 
his  usual  practice  upon  each  of  the  principal  Christian  festivals,  such 
as  Easter  and  Christmas  ;  and  he  observed  the  same  at  the  festivals  of  the 
Saracens,  Jews;  and  idolaters.5*0  Upon  being  asked  his  motive  for  this 
conduct,  he  said:  “  There  are  four  great  Prophets  who  are  reverenced 
“  and  worshipped  by  the  different  classes  of  mankind.  The  Christians 
“  regard  Jesus  Christ  as  their  divinity ;  the  Saracens,  Mahomet;  the 
“  Jews,  Moses;511  and  the  idolaters,  Sogomombar-kan,  the  most  emi- 
“  nent  amongst  their  idols.513  I  do  honour,  and  shew  respect  to  all  the 
“  four,  and  invoke  to  my  aid  whichever  amongst  them  is  in  truth 
“  supreme  in  heaven,”  But  from  the  manner  in  which  his  majesty 

acted 
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acted  towards  them,  it  is  evident  that  lie  regarded  the  faith  of  the  BOOK  II. 
Christians  as  the  truest  and  the  best ;  51||potbing  as  he  observed,  being  charu. 
enjoined  to  its  professors  that  was  not  replete  with  virtue  and  holiness. 

By  no  means,  however,  would  he  permit  them  to  bear  the  cross  before 
them  in  their  processions,  because  upon  it  so  exalted  a  personage  as  Christ 
had  been  scourged  and  (ignominiously)  put  to  death.  It  may  perhaps 
be  asked  by  some,  why,  if  he  shewed  such  a  preference  to  the  faith  of  * 
Christ,  he  did  not  conform  to  it,  and  become  a  Christian'?  His  reason 
for  not  so  doing,  he  assigned  to  Nicolo  and  Maffio  Polo,  when,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  sending  them  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  Pope,  they 
ventured  to  address  a  few  words  to  him  on  the  subject  of  Christianity. 

“  Wherefore,  he  said,  should  I  become  a  Christian?  You  yourselves 
“  must  perceive  that  the  Christians  of  these  countries  are  ignorant, 

“  inefficient  persons,  who  do  not  possess  the  faculty  of  performing  any 
“  thing  (miraculous)  ;  whereas  you  see  that  the  idolaters  can  do  what- 
“  ever  they  will.  When  I  sit  at  table  the  cups  that  were  in  the  middle 
“  of  the  hall  come  to  me  filled  with  wine  and  other  beverage,  spon- 
“  taneously  and  without  being  touched  by  human  hand,  and  I  drink 
“  from  them.  They  have  the  power  of  controlling  bad  weather  and 
“  obliging  it  to  retire  to  any  quarter  of  the  heavens  ;  with  many  other 
“  wonderful  gifts  of  that  nature.  You  are  witnesses  that  their  idols 
“  have  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  predict  to  them  whatever  is  required. 

“  Should  I  become  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  Christ  and  profess  myseli 
“  a  Christian,  the  nobles  of  my  court  and  other  persons  who  do  not 
“  incline  to  that  religion,  will  ask  me  what  sufficient  motives  have 
“  caused  me  to  receive  baptism  and  to  embrace  Christianity  ?  ‘  What 

“  ‘  extraordinary  powers,  they  will  say  ;  what  miracles  have  been  dis- 
“  c  played  by  its  ministers  ?  Whereas  the  idolaters  declare  that  what 
“  ‘  they  exhibit  is  performed  through  their  own  sanctity  and  the 
“  ‘  influence  of  their  idols.’  To  this  I  shall  not  know  what  answer 
“  to  make,  and  I  shall  be  considered  by  them  as  labouring  under  a 
“  grievous  error  ;  whilst  the  idolaters,  who  by  means  of  their  profound 
“  art  can  effect  such  wonders,  may  without  difficulty  compass  my 
“  death.  But  return  you  to  your  Pontif,  .and  request  of  him,  in  my 
“  name,  to  send  hither  an  hundred  persons  well  skilled  in  your  law, 

“  who  being  confronted  with  the  idolaters,  shall  have  power  to  coerce 
2  N  2  “  them. 
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«,  them,  aud  shewing  that  they  themselves  are  endowed  with  similar 
“  a,rf;,  hut  which  they  refraii^gfrom  exercising,  because  it  is  derived 
«  fjom  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  shall  compel  them  to  desist  from 
“  practices  of  such  a  nature,  in  their  presence.  When  I  am  witness 
«  of  this,  I  shall  place  them  and  their  religion  under  an  interdict,  and 
“  shfili  allow  myself  to  be  baptised.  Following  my  example,  all  my 
npbility  will  then,  in  like  manner  Receive  baptism,  and  this  will  be 
imitated  by  my  subjects  in  general;  so  that  the  Christians  of  these 
•f,  p^i'ts;  will  exceed  in  number  those  who  inhabit  your  own  country.” 514 
[From  this  discourse  it  must  be  evident  that  if  the  Pope  had  sent  out 
persons  duly  qualified;  to  preach  the  Gospel,  the  Grand  khan  would 
have  embraced  Christianity,  for  which,  it  is  certainly  known,  he  had  a 
strong  predilection  But,  to  return  to  our  subject,  we  shall  now 
speak, of,  tbq  rewards,  and,  honours,  bo  bestows  on  such  as  distinguish 
th.£tpselv,es  by  their,  valour  in  .battle. 


NOTES. 

5 It).  This  conduct  towards  the  professors  of  the  several  systems  of  faith  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  character  of  Kubldi,  in  which  policy  was  the  leading 
feature-  It  was  his  object  to  keep  in  good  humour  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  artd 
especially  those  of  the  capital  or  about  the  court,  by  indulging  them  in  the  liberty 
of  following  unmolested,  their  own  ■  religious  tenets,  and  by  flattering  each  with 
the  idea  of  .possessing  his  special  protection.  Many  of  the  highest  offices,  both 
civil  and. military,  were  held  by  Mahometans, 

.  511.  Neither  do  those  who  profess  the  mussulman  faith  regard  Mahomet  as  a 
divinity,  nor  do  the  Jews  so  regard  Moses;  hut  it  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
Tartar  emperor  should  make  very  accurate  theological  distinctions. 

51ik,  This  word,  probably  much  corrupted  by  transcribers,  must  he  intended 
for.  one  of  the  numerous  titles  of  Buddha  or  Fo,  who,  amongst  the  Mungals,  as 
in  India  ab^,  is  commonly  termed  Shakia-mimi,  and  in  Siam,  Sommona-lwdom. 
In  the  Sanscrit  vocabularies  he  is  designated  by  no  fewer  than  twenty  epithets  or 
attributes,  each  of  which  is  occasionally  employed  as  his  proper  name. 


513.  In 
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513.  In  forming  our  opinion  upon  what  is  here  asserted,  of  the  predilection  BOOK  II. 
shewn  by  the  emperor  for  Christianity,  some  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  chap  II 
laudable  bias  of  our  author  in  favour  of  the  religion  in  which  he  was  educated: 

but  his  testimony  is  not  on  account  of  that  bias  to  be  held  light.  Had  he  been  a 
bigot  and  disposed  to  sacrifice  truth  to  his  zeal,  he  would  not  have  admitted  that 
the  other  rival  sects  had  been  honoured  by  the  sovereign  with  equal  attentions, 
nor  would  he  have  recorded  his  interdiction  of  the  cross. 

514.  If  the  emperor  did  not  actually  make  the  speech  here  attributed  to  him, 
and  our  author,  like  many  great  historians,  only  put  into  his  mouth  what  he 
might  be  presumed  to  have  said  on  the  occasion,  it  must  be  allowed  at  least  that 
nothing  more  consistently  in  character  could  possibly  have  been  uttered  by  Hitif. 

But  the  ideas  and  arguments  are  not  such  as  were  likely  to  originate  in  the  mind  of 
a  conscientious  believer  in  the  Gospel;  for  not  only  the  power  of  working  miracles 
is  admitted  to  belong  to  the  idolaters,  but  these  are  described  as  possessing  a  super¬ 
natural  influence  to  which  the  Christians  on  the  spot  had  no  pretensions.  They 
were  obviously  not  the  sentiments  of  our  travellers ;  for  although  the  friars,  Plano 
Carpini  and  Rubruquis,"  who  visited  the  courts  ot  Ivublai's  predecessors  in  Tar¬ 
tary,  might -Ira ve  reconr.ried  Ibis  difficulty  by  denying' that  the  schismatic  Nesfo- 
rians  were  real  Christians,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  former  were  imbued  with 
the  same  illiberal  prejudices,  and  throughout  the  work  we  find  the  terms  of 
Christian  and  Nestorian  employed  almost  indiscriminately ;  without  any  remarks  • 
upon  the  ignorand®  of  these  Syrian  priests  (excepting.,  on  this  occasion  through 
the  mouth  of  the  emperor)  or  reflexions  on  the  immorality  of  their  lives,  with 
which  the  narratives  of  the  orthodox  brethren  abound. 

It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  interval  of  four  hundred  years,  we  find  another 
emperor  of  China  urging  the  same  objection  to  the  Christian  missionaries  at  his 
court;  although  not  (in  their  report  at  least)  so  argumentatively.  “  L’officier 
“  qui  parloit  de  la  part  de  l’empereur  ”  saysP.  Fdntauey  “  nous  dit,  que,  quoique 
“  son  maitre  ne  nous  connut  pas  encore,  il  avoit  ndanmoins  deji  pour  n'dus  la 
“  memo  bienveillance  que  pour  les  autres  Pfires  ;  qa’il  regardoit  le  courage  avec 
“  lequel  nous  quittions  nos  parens  et  notre  patrie,  pour  venir  it  l’extrdmitd  du 
“  monde”  (not  a  Chinese  idea)  “  prficher  l’Evangile,  comme  une  preuve  sensible 
«  de  la  vdritd  de  notre  religion ;  mais  que  pour  en  etre  parfaitement  convaincu, 

Ail  voudroit  voir  a  la  Chine  quelques  miracles  semblables  a  ceux  qu’on  racontoit 
“  avoir  etc  Ruts  autrefois  ailleurs  pour  la  confirmer.”  Lett.  cdif.  t.  xvii.  p.  @55. 
ed.  1781. 
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Of  the  kind  of  rewards  granted  to  those  who  conduct  themselves  well  in 
‘  fight’  and  °f  the  golden  tablets  which  they  receive. 

The  Grand  khan  appoints  twelve  of  the  most  intelligent  amongst 
his  nobles,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  his  army,  particularly  upon  expe¬ 
ditions  and  in  battles,  and  to  present  their  reports  to  his  majesty,515 
who,  upon  being  apprised  of  their  respective  merits,  advances  them 
in  his  service;  raising  those  who  commanded  an  hundred  men,  to  the 
command  of  a  thousand,  and  presenting  many  with  vessels  of  silver, 
as  well  as  the  customary  tablets  or  warrants  of  command  and  of  go¬ 
vernment.516  The  tablets  given  to  those  commanding  an  hundred  men 
are  of  silver,  to  those  commanding  a  thousand,  of  gold  or  of  silver 
gilt;  and  those,  who  command  ten  thousand  receive  tablets  of  gold, 
bearing  the  head  of  a  lion ; 517  the  former  being  of  the  weight  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  saggi,™  and  these  with  the  lion’s*head,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty.  At  the  top  of  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  is  a 
sentence  to  this  effect :  “  By  the  power  and  might  of  the  great  God, 
“  and  through  the  grace  which  he  vouchsafes  to  our  empire,  be  the 
“  name  of  the  Kaan  blessed;  and  let  all  such  as  disobey  (what  is 
“  herein  directed)  suffer  death  and  be  utterly  destroyed.”  The  officers 
who  hold  these  tablets  have  privileges  attached  to  them,  and  in  the 
inscription  is  specified  what  are  the  duties  and  the  powers  of  their 
respective  commands.  He  who  is  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  thousand 
men,  or  the  commander  in  chief  of  a  grand  army,  has  a  golden  tablet 
||gP^ghing  three  hundred  saggi,  with  the  sentence  abovementioned,  and 
Pat  the  bottom  is.  engraved  the  figure  of  a  lion,  together  with  representa- 
jgtions  of  the  sun  and  moon.519  He  exercises  also  the  privileges  of  his 
gpfeigh  command,  as  set  forth  in  this  magnificent  tablet.  Whenever  he 
rides  in  public,  an  umbrella  is  carried  over  his  head,  denoting  the  rank 
and  authority  he  holds ;  520  and  when  he  is  seated,  it  is  always  upon  a 

silver 
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silver  chair.  The  Grand  khan  confers  likewise  upon  certain  of  his  BOOK  II. 
nobles,  tablets  on  which  are  represented  figures  of  the  gerfalcon,521  in  chap.  m. 
virtue  of  which  they  are  authorised  to  take  with  them  as  their  guard  of 
honour,  the  whole  army  of  any  great  prince.  They  can  also  make  use 
of  the  horses  of  the  imperial  stud  at  their  pleasure,  and  can  appropriate 
the  horses  of  any  officers  inferior  to  themselves  in  rank.  m 


NOTES. 

515.  In  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  this  nature  it  is  probable  that  Kubldi 
only  conformed  to  the  system  of  the  former  or  ancient  Chinese  government,  which 
placed  the  various  concerns  of  the  state  under  the  management  of  distinct  tri¬ 
bunals,  named  p&,  to  each  of  which  another  word,  expressive  of  the  particular 
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BOOK  II.  also,  in  which  the  letter  x  has  the  power  of  our  sk,  and  m  final  that  of  n  or  ng, 
~~  has  fifenerallv,  although  with  much  inconvenience,  prevailed. 

CHAP.  HI.  6 

Notes.  The  Chinese  representation  of  a  lion,  like  the  singa  of  the  Hindu  mytho¬ 

logy  from  whence  it  seems  to  have  been  borrowed,  is  a  grotesque  figure,  extremely 
unlike  the  real  animal.  An  engraving  of  it  will  be  found  in  Staunton’s  Account 
of  Lord  Macartney’s  Embassy,  vol.  ii.  p.  311;  and  the  figure  is  not  uncommon 
in  our  porcelain  collections.  Occasion  will  be  taken  hereafter  to  show  that  where 
the  lion  is  spoken  of  by  our  author  as  a  living  animal,  and  an  object  of  hunting 
sport,  the  tiger  must  be  understood. 

518.  The  saggio  of  Venice  being  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  an  ounce,  these 
consequently  weighed  twenty  ounces,  and  the  others  in  proportion  up  to  fifty 
ounces. 

519.  If  it  be  meant  that  the  figures  of  the  lion  and  of  the  sun  were  united  in 
*  ffye  same  tablet,  we  may  presume  a  connexion  with  the  celebrated  emblem  of  Sol 

ih  the  constellation  of  Leo,  which  appears  on  the  coins  of  the  Semitic  dynasty  of 
Asia  minor  (conquered  by  a  branch  of  this  family),  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  kings  of  Persia,  as  well  as  by  one  of  the  Moghul  emperors  of  Hindustan.  On 
this  subject  see  Malcolm’s  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.  563,  564  and  notes. 

520.  In  many  parts  of  the  east,  the  parasol  or  umbrella  with  a  long  handle, 
borne  by  an  attendant,  is  a  mark  of  high  distinction,  and  even  denotes  sovereignty 
when  of  a  particular  colour.  Du  Halde  in  describing  the  parade  of  a  tsong4ii  or 
viceroy  of  a  province,  enumerates  amongst  the  insignia  «  un  parasol  de  soye 
“  jaune  k  triple  etage.” 

521.  Amongst  the  emblematical  ornaments  worn  by  great  officers,  the  eagle  is 
mentioned  by  Du  Halde,  but  which  may  probably  have  been  intended  for  the  ger¬ 
falcon  a  bird  more  prized  as  the  instrument  of  royal  sport.  See  plate  of  ancient 
coins,  to  vol.  ii.  p.  168.  “  Next  to  the  eagle,”  say  our  ornithologists,  “  this  is 
“the  njost  formidable,  the  most  active,  and  the  most  intrepid  of  all  voracious 
“  birds,  and  is  the  dearest  and  most  esteemed  for  falconry.” 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Of  the  figure  and  stature  of  the  Grand  khan;  of  Us  four  principal 
wives ;  and  of  the  annual  selection  of  young  women  for  him,  in  the 
province  of  TJngUt. 


Kvblai,  who  is  styled  Grand  khan  or  Lord  of  Lords,  is  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  stature,  that  is,  neither  tall  nor  short ;  his  limbs  are  well  formed, 
and  in  his  whole  figure  there  is  a  just  proportion.  His  complexion  is 
fair,  and  occasionally  suffused  with  red,  like  the  bright  tint  of  the  rose, 
which  adds  much  grace  to  his  countenance.522  His  eyes  are  black  and 
handsome,  his  nose  is  well  shaped  and  prominent.  He  has  four  wives 
of  the  first  rank,  who  are  esteemed  legitimate,523  and  the  eldest  born 
son  of  any  one  of  these,  succeeds  to  the  empire,  upon  the  decease  of  the 
Grand  Maw.524  They  bear  equally  the  title  of  empress,  and  have 
their  separate  courts.  None  of  them  have  fewer  than  three  hundred 
young  female  attendants  of  great  beauty ;  together  with  a  multitude 
of  youths  as:  pages,  and  other  castrati ;  525  as  well  as  ladies  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  ;  so  that  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  their  respective 
courts  amounts  to  ten  thousand.526  When  his  majesty  is  desirous  of 
the  company  of  one  of  his  empresses,  he  either  sends  for  her,  or  goes 
himself  to  her  palace.  Besides  these  he  has  many  concubines  provided 
for  his  use  from  a  province  of  Tartary  named  Ungut,  having  a  city  of 
the  same  name,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  distinguised  for  beauty  of 
features  and  fairness  of  complexion.527  Thither  the  Grand  khan  sends 
his  officers  every  second  year,  or  oflener,  as  it  may  happen  to  be  his 
pleasure,  who  collect  for  him,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred, 
or  more,  of  the  handsomest  of  the  young  women,  according  to  the 
estimation  of  beauty  communicated  to  them  in  their  instructions.  The 
mode  of  their  appreciation  is  as  follows.  Upon?  the  arrival  of  these  com¬ 
missioners  they  give  orders  for  assembling  all  the  young  women  of  the 
province,  and  appoint  qualified  persons  to  examine  them,  who  upon 
careful  inspection  of  each  of  them  separately,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
hair,  the  countenance,  the  eyebrows,  the  mouth,  the  lips,  arid  other 
2  O  feature® 


BOOK  II. 

CHAP.  IV. 
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BOOK  II.  features,  as  well  as  the  symmetry  of  these  with  each  other,  estimate 
chapTiv.  their  value  at  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen  or  twenty,  or  more  carats, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  beauty.528  The  number 
required  by  the  Grand  khan,  at  the  rates,  perhaps,  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  carats,  to  which  their  commission  was  limited,  is  then  selected 
from  the  rest,  and  they  are  conveyed  to  his  court.  Upon  their  arrival 
in  his  presence,  he  causes  a  new  examination  to  be  made  by  a  different 
set  of  inspectors,  and  from  amongst  them  a  further  selection  takes 
place,  when  thirty  or  forty  are  retained  for  his  own  chamber,  at  a 
higher  valuation.  These,  in  the  first  instance,  are  committed  separately 
to  the  care  of  the  wives  of  certain  of  the  nobles,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
observe  them  attentively  during  the  course  of  tire  night,  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  they  have  not  any  concealed  imperfections,  that  they 
sleep  tranquilly,  do  not  snore,  have  sweet  breath,  and  are  free  from 
unpleasant  scent  in  any  part  of  the  body.622  Having  undergone  this 
rigorous  scrutiny,  they  are  divided  into  parties  of  five,  one  of  which' 
attends  during  three  days  and  three  nights,  in  his  majesty’s  interior 
apartment,  where  they  are  to  perform  every  service  that  is  required  of 
them.  When  this  term  is  completed,  they  are  relieved  by  another 
party,  and  in  this  manner  successively,  until  the  whole  number  have 
taken  their  turn  ;  when  the  first  five  recommence  their  attendance.  But 
whilst  the.  one  party  officiates  in  the  inner  chamber,  another  is  stationed 
in  the  outer  apartment  adjoining ;  ip  order  that  if  bis  majesty  should 
have  occasion  for  any  thing,  such  as  drink  or  victuals,  the  former  may 
signify  his  commands  to  the  latter,  by  whom  the  article  required  is 
immediately  procured  :  and  thus  the  duty  of  waiting  upon  his  majesty’s 
person  is  exclusively  performed  by  these  young  females.520  The 
remainder  of  them,  whose  value  had  been  estimated  at  an  inferior  rate, 
are  assigned  to  the  different  lords  of  the  household ;  under  whom  they 
are  instructed  in  cookery,  in  dress-making,  and  other  suitable  works ; 
aavd-upon  any  person  belonging  to  the  court  expressing  an  inclination  to 
take  a  wife,  the  Grand  bestows  upon  him  one  of  these  damsels, 
vhtb  a  handsome  portion.  ''In  this  mannpr  he  provides  for  them  all 
amongst  his  nobility.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  people  of  the 
province  do  not  feel  themselves  aggrieved  in  having  their  daughters 
Ijpis  forcibly  taken  from  them  by  the  sovereign  ?  Certainly  not ;  but 

on 
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on  the  contrary  they  regard  it  as  a  favour  and  an  honour  done  to  them ;  BOOK  II. 
and  those  who  are  the  fathers  of  handsome  children  feel  highly  gratified  chaimv. 
by  his  condescending  to  make  choice  of  their  daughters.  “  If,  say 
“  they,  my  daughter  is  born  under  an  auspicious  planet  and  to  good 
“  fortune,  his  majesty  can  best  fulfil  her  destinies,  by  matching  her 
“  nobly;  which  it  would  not  be  in  my  power  to  do.”  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  daughter  misconducts  herself,  or  any  mischance  befalls  her 
(by  which  she  becomes  disqualified)  the  father  attributes  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  malign  influence  of  her  stars.631 


NOTES. 

522.  The  complexions  of  the  princes  and  superior  classes  of  the  Mogliul-Tartars 
must  have  improved  in  each  generation  by  their  marrying .  the  daughters  of 
conquered  princes,  and  selecting  concubines  from  the  fairest  of  their  captives. 

523.  “  II  avoit  epousd  plu9ieurs  femmes  ”  says  De  Guignes  Kdont  cinq  portoient 
“  le  titre  d’impdratrices  j  ”  but  it  is  probable'  that  not  more  than  four  of  these  (if 
so  many)  were  contemporaneous ;  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  latter  number,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  ancient  Chinese  institutions,  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Mahometan  usage.  Three  queens  are  mentioned  by  P. 
Magalhanes  as  belonging  to  the  emperor  Kang-hi,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
late  emperor  Kim  Ling,  consisted  in  like  manner,  of  one  female  with  the  rank 
of  empress,  two  queens  of  the  second  order,  and  six  of  the  third. 

524.  “  Les  fils  de  ces  trois  reines  ”  adds  Magalhanes  'c  sont  tous  legitimes, 

avec  cette  seule  difference,  que  ceux  de  la  premiere  sont  preferez  aux  a  litres 

“  dans  la  succession  de  l’empire.”  Nouv.  Relat.  de  la  Chine,  p.  308.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  China,  as  we  are  told  by  Du  Halde,  the  eldest  son  (or  son  of 
the  superior  wife)  though  he  may  have  a  preferable  claim,  has  not  an  indefeisible 
right  to  the  succession.  “  C’est  l’empereur  ”  he  says  “  qui  chosit  parmi  ses  en- 
“  fans,  celui  qu’il  jugele  plus  propre  a  lui  succdder. . .  .Ce  choix  tombe  sur  qui 
“  il  lui  plait,  pourvil  qu’il  ait  un  vrai  merite  e»Hplens  propres  pour  gouver- 
“  ner . . .  .Le  fett  empereur  Cang-ki  usa  de  c^Ziapmt  en  deposant  d’un  manidre 
“  eclatante  un  de  ses  fils,  le  seul  qu’il  eut  de  sa  femme  legitime,  qu’il'  avoit 
“  nomme  prince  heritier,  et  dorit  la  fidelity  lui  etoit  devenue  suspecte.”  T.  ii. 
p.  11.  Amongst  the  predecessors  of  Rublai,  also,  in  the  Moghul  empire,  we 
have  instances  of  the  hereditaiy  claim  being  set  aside,  and  Oklai  himself  vm| 
2  0  2  namia 
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BOOK  II.  named  Grand  khan,  by  bis  father,  in  preference  to  Jagatdi,  the  eldest  son.  Our 
—  author  must  therefore  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  son  first  born  to  any  one  of 

CHAP. IV.  tjje  foul,  ealpresses,  was  considered  as  the  presumptive  heir;  and  this  in  fact 
NotCS'  having  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  eldest  son  of  Kuhku ,  whose  succession, 
had  he  outlived  his  father,  was  undoubted,  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  court 
might  naturally  be  mistaken  for  the  established  custom  of  the  empire. 

525.  At  all  periods  of  Chinese  history  we  read  of  eunuchs  employed  in  great 
numbers  at  the  court,  absorbing  the  favours  and  confidence  of  the  monarch,  con¬ 
spiring  against  the  ministers,  and  effecting  the  most  serious  revolutions  in  the 
government.  “  When  the  Tartars  conquered  China”  says  Harrow  “  they  found 
“  all  the  great  offices  of  state  filled  by  eunuchs,  and  the  palace  swarmed  with 
“  these  creatures ;  the  greater  part  was  immediately  displaced,  and  other  Chinese 
“  of  talent  and  education  were  put  into  their  places.  Having,  however,  adopted 
“  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  conquered,  it  becume  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
“  usual  establishment  of  women  in  the  palace,  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
“  which  vyas  the  retention  of  a  certain  number  of  eunuchs  to  look  after  them. 
“  And- they-  are  at  this  moment  as.  numerous,  perhaps,  in  all  the  palaces,  as  they 
“  were  at  the  conquest;  but  none  of  them  are  dignified  with  any  office  of  trust  or 
“  importance  in  the  state.”  Travels  in  China,  p.  230.  “  On  complo  presente* 

<c  ment”  says  De  Guignes  £‘  do  cinq  a  six  mille  cunuques  oxistant,  suit  chez 
“  l’empereur,  soit  chez  les  grands.”  T.  i.  p.  37S. 

526.  This  number  appears  excessive,  hut  we  are  not  to  measure  llm  extra¬ 
vagancies  of  enormous  ahd  uncontrouled  power  by  any  standard  of  our  own  ideas. 
Perhaps  besides  (the  establishment  of  female  attendants  and  of  eunuchs,  old  and 
young,  a  numerous  military  guard  of  honour  might  be  attached  to  the  court  of 
each  of  the  empresses.  The  early  Venice  edition,  however,  states  the  number 
much  lower:  “  Ciascuna  de  queste  quatro  regine  lmnno  in  sua  corte  piu  de 
44  quatro  millia  personc  infra  horaini  e  donne.”  P.  Martini  speaks  of  numerous 
females,  below,  the  yankmf  concubines,  for  the  service  of  the  palace  :  “  Los  unes  ’’ 
he  says  “  y  sont  femmes  de  chambre,  les  autres  y  sent  de  la  garderobe.  J’ay  oiii 
,  “  dire  qu’il  y  en  avoit  bien  cinq  mille.”  Thevenot,  t.  ii.  p.  ii9,  ' 

1,527.  , The  country  here  named  Ungtit) is  in  other  versions  called  Origiach ,  Ori- 
giathe,  and  Ungrac,  There  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  intended  for 'that  of  the 
Ighun,  Eighurs,  or  Uighurs,  who  in  the  time  of  Jengiz-hhun  possessed  the 
countries  of  Turfan  and  JBami  or  Kami,  and  were  always  considered  as  superior, 
in  respect  both  of  person  and  acquirements,  to  the  other  nations  of  Tartary.  See 
Note  24.  ,  ,, 
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528.  If  by  this  gold-weight  is  meant  the  carat  consisting  of  four  grains,  the  esti-  BOOK  IL 

mated  value  of  beauty  must  have  been  very  low  in  that  age  and  country;  as  • 

twenty  carats  or  eighty  grains  of  gold,  at  four  pounds  sterling  the  ounce,  amount 

to  no  more  than  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence.  But  the  probability  is  that  our  Notea' ' 
author’s  words  expressed  some  Chinese  weight  (the  tael,  perhaps,  or  the  mace, 
which  latter  would  bring  it  to  about  eight  or  nine  pounds  sterling),  and  the 
foreign  term  he  employed  may  have  been  inaccurately  rendered  by  eacato,^ 

529.  The  mode  of  selecting  these  canditates  for  the  royal  bed,  and  the  precau¬ 
tions  taken  with  regard  to  tjieir  personal  qualities,  appear  to  have  varied  little  at 
the  period  when  Magalhanes  wrote  (1668),  from  what  our  author  describes  tliem 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Quandle  roy  ou  le  prince  heritier  veulent  epouser 
“  une  femme  ”  says  the  missionary  “  le  tribunal  des  ceremonies  choisit  it  Pe-lcim 
“  des  lilies  de  quatorze  ou  quinze  ans,  les  plus  belles  et  les  plus  accomplies 
<!  qu’on  peut  trouver,  soit  qu’elles  soient  filles  de  grands  seigneurs  ou  de  gens  de 
“  basse  naissance.  Ce  tribunal  se  sert  pour  cela  de  femmes  agees  et.de  bonnes 
“  mceurs,  qui  font  choix  des  vingt  qu’elles  estiment  les  plus  parfaites.  .  ...Durant 
“  quelques  jours,  elles  sont  examinees  par  la  reine  mere . . .  .qui  les  visite,  et  les 
“  fait  courir  pour  reconnoitre  si  elles  n’ont  point  de  defaut  ou  de  mauvaise 
“  odeur.”  Nouv.  Relat.  p.  330. 

530.  It  would  appear  from  hence  that  Kublai,  although  he  adopted  the  Chinese 
custom  of  employing  eunuchs  as  the  attendants  or  guards  of  his  females,,  did.  not 
so  far  forget  his  original  manly  habits,  as  to  admit  them  near,. his.  oyrn  .person. 

It  is  otherwise  at  the  present  day.  “  The  eunuchs  and  the  women”  says  Barrow 
“  are  the  only  companions  of  the  emperor  in  his  leisure  hours.”  P.  234. 

5S1.  If  these  young  women  were  brought  from  the  country  of  the  Ighurs,  said 
to  be  that  of  Turfan  and  Kamil  or  Hami  (ns  mentioned  in  Note  627),  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  the  inhabitants  to  obtain  for  their  daughters  the  honours  of  a  splendid 
prostitution,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  relaxed  state  of  morals  prevailing  at 
the  latter  place,  as  described  by  our  author  in  Chap,  xxxvii  of  Book  I. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  member  of  the  Grand  khan's  sons  by  his  four  wives,  and  qf  Chingis 
his  first-born,  whom  he  makes  kings  <f  different  provinces  ;  also  qf'  the 
sons  by  Ms  concubines,  whom  he  creates  lords . 

BOOK  IL  .  The  Grand  khan  has  had  twenty  sons  by  his  four  legitimate  wives, 
chap,  v  ft*6  eldest  of  whom,  named  Chingis ,532  was  designed  to  inherit  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Grand  khan,  with  the  government  of  the  empire;  and  this 
nomination  was  confirmed  to  him  during  the  life-time  of  his  father.  It 
was  not  however,  his  fate  to  survive  him;  but  leaving  a  son,  whose 
name  is  Themur,  be,  as  the  representative  of  his  father,  is  to  succeed 
to  the  dotainion.533  The  disposition  of  this  prince  is  good,  and  he  is 
endowed  with  wisdom  and  valour ;  of  the  latter  he  has  given  proofs  in 
several  successful  battles.  Besides  these,  his  majesty  has  twenty-five 
sons  by  his  concubines,  all  of  them  brave  soldiers,  having  been  con¬ 
tinually  employed  in  the  military  profession.  These  he  has  placed  in 
the  rank  of  nobles.534  Of  his  legitimate  sons,  seven  are.  at  the  head  of 
extensive  provinces  and  kingdoms,535  which  they  govern  with  wisdom 
and  prudence,  as  might  be  expected  of  the  children  of  one  whose  great 
qualities  have  not  been  surpassed,  in  the  general  estimation,  by  any 
person  of  the  Tartar  race. 


NOTES. 

532.  Gaubil  and  De  Guignes  name  this  prince  Tchingkin  and  Tchenkin,  and 
such  may  perhaps  have  been  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pronounced  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  who  terminate  all  their  monosyllables  either  with  a  vowel  or  a  nasal ;  but 
the  name  as  found  in  most  of  the  versions  of  our  author,  is  apparently  more 
correct,  being  that  of  the  great  ancestor  of  the  family;  and  in  the  early  Venice 
epitome  it  is  expressly  said  :  “  So  primo  hebbe  nome  Chinchis  chan  per  amor  dc 
“  Chinchis.”  It  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  orthography,  that  in  the 
Italian  of  Rumusio  it  is  written  Cingi i  (equivalent  to  Tchingis  in  the  French,  or 
®  Chingis 
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Chingis  in  the  English  mode  of  spelling),  which  is  conformable  to  the  usual  pro-  BOOK  II. 
nunciation  of  the  Persian  ck  or  tch.  See  Note  368. 

CHAP.  V. 

533.  The  name  here  written  Themitr,  and  in  other  versions  Temur,  is  evidently  No,es" 
the  well  known  Tartar  name  of  Timur  jy*A' ;  although  the  great  conqueror  so 

called  did  not  acquire  his  celebrity  until  a  century  after.  The  circumstances  of 
this  prince’s  accession  are  thus  stated  by  Gaubil ;  “  L’an  1294,  l’empereur  Hou - 
“  piUi  (Kublai)  mourut  age  de  80  ans,  sans  designer  par  ecrit  de  successeur  a 
“  1’empire.  Son  fils  Tchinglcin  prince  hdritier  etoit  rnort  quelque  temps  aupara- 
<£  vant.  Peyen  alors  minisfre  d’etat  assembla  les  princes  du  sang,  et  voyant 
“  qu’ils  etoient  partagez  sur  le  choix  d’un  empereur,  il  leur  dit  d’un  ton  d’auto- 
“  rite:  !Jesai,  et  vous  le  savez  aussi,  que  ffoupilie  a  dit  plusieurs  fois  qu’a- 
«  ‘prbs  samort  Tiemour  son  petit-fils  lui  succederoit;  il  est  present,  que  n’obeis- 
a  sez-vous  a  l’ordre  de  l’empereur  ?  ’  A  ces  mots  tous  les  princes  se  reunirent,  et 
“  on  proclama  sixteme  empereur  des  Mogols  Tiemour  troisieme  fils  de  Tchinglcin 
“  etde  la  princesse  Hongkila."  Obs.  Chron.  p.  201. 

534.  “Les  princes  mcmes  de  son  sang”  observes  Du  Halde  “  n’en  peuvent 
“  porter  le  nom  sans  sa  permission  expresse  ”  “  C’est  en  leur  faveur  qu’on  a 
“  etabli  cinq  degres  de  noblesse  titulaire,  a  peupriis  semblables  aux  titres  qn’on 
“  donne  eii  Europe.”  T.  ii.  p.  Il  and 58. 

535.  De  Guignes  enumerates  ten  of  his  sons,  born  of  five  empresses,  and 
mentions  the  provinces  of  Shensi,  Sechuen,  and  Tibet  as  being  governed  by 
Mangkola,  the  third  son.  P.  Magalhanes  notices  the  custom  of  sending  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family  into  the  provinces,  with  the  title  of  kings  ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Kang-hi  their  authority  was  merely  nominal.  “  Il  donna  le  titre  de  Cho- 
“  vdm  (yang)  ou  roy  de  Che,  a  celuy  qu’il  envoya  4  la  ville  de  Chim-tu,  capitale 
“  de  la  province  de  Su-chuen,  parce  que  cette  province  s’appelloit  Cho,  ancien- 
"  nement.”  P.  329. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  $he  great  and  admirable  palace  of  the  Grand  khan,  near  to  the  city  of 
Kanbalu. 

The  Grand  khan  usually  resides  during  three  months  of  the  year,  chap.  vi. 
namely,  December,  January,  and  February,  in  the  great  city  of  Kan% 

balu, 
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BOOK  II.  balu,m  situated  towards  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  province  of 
— ,  Kataia;537  and  here,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  new  city,  is  the  site 
of  his  vast  palace,  the  form  and  dimensions  of  which  are  as  follows.  In 
the  first  place  is  a  square  enclosed  with  a  wall  and  deep  ditch  ;  each 
side  of  the  square  being  eight  miles  in  length,538  and  having  at  an 
equal  distance  from  each  extremity,  an  entrance-gate,  for  the  concourse 
of  people  resorting  thither  from  all  quarters.  Within  this  enclosure 
there  is,  on  the  four  sides,  an  open  space,  one  mile  in  breadth,  where 
the  troops  are  stationed ; 539  and  this  is  bounded  by  a  second  wall,  en¬ 
closing  a  square  of  six  miles,540  having  three  gates  on  the  south  side 
and  three  on  the  north,  the  middle  portal  of  eacli  being  larger  than  the 
other  two,  and  always  kept  shut,  excepting  on  the  occasions  of  the 
emperor’s  entrance  or  departure.  Those  on  each  side  always  remain 
open  for  the  use  of  common  passengers.541  In  the  middle  of  each 
division  of  these  walls  is  a  handsome  and  spacious  building,  and  conse¬ 
quently  within  the  enclosure  there  are  eight  such  buildings,  in  which 
are  deposited  the  royal  military  stores;  one  building  being  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  each  class  of  stores.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  bridles, 
saddles,  stirrups,  and  other  furniture  serving  for  the  equipment  of 
cavalry,  occupy  one  storehouse;  the  bows,  strings,  quivers,  arrows, 
and  other  articles  belonging  to  archery,  occupy  another;  cuirasses, 
corselets,  and  other  armour  formed  of  leather,  a  third  storehouse ;  and 
so  of  the  rest.  Within  this  walled  enclosure  there  is  still  another,  of  great 
thickness,  and  its  height  is  full  twenty-five  feet.  The  battlements  or 
crenated  parapets  are  all  white.  This  also  forms  a  square  four  miles  in 
extent,  each  side  being  one  mile,  and  it  has  six  gates,  disposed  like 
those  of  the  former  enclosure.542  It  contains  in  like  manner  eight 
large  buildings,  similarly  arranged,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  ward¬ 
robe  of  the  emperor.543  The  spaces  between  the  one  wall  and  the 
other  are  ornamented  with  many  handsome  trees,  and  contain  meadows 
in  which  are  kept  various  kinds  of  beasts, '  such  as  stags,  the  animals 
that  yield  the  musk,  roe-bucks,  fallow-deer,  and  others  of  the  same 
class.  Every  interval  between  the  walls,  not  occupied  by  buildings,  is 
stacked  in  this  manner.  The  pastures  have  abundant  herbage.  The 
roads  across  them  being  raised  three  feet  above  their  level,  and  paved, 
§°  mud  collects  upon  them,  nor  rain-water  settles,  but  on  the  contrary 

runs 
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runs  off,  and  contributes  to  improve  the  vegetation.  Within  these  walls  BOOK  II. 
which  constitute  the  boundary  of  four  miles,  stands  the  palace  of  the  CH~VI 
Grand  khan,  the  most  extensive  that  has  ever  yet  been  known.  It 
reaches  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  wall,  leaving  only  a  vacant 
space  (or  court),  where  persons  of  rank  and  the  military  guards  pass  and 
repass.544  It  has  no  upper  floor,  but  the  roof  is  very  lofty.546  The 
paved  foundation  or  platform  on  which  it  stands  is  raised  ten  spans  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  a  wall  of  marble,  two  paces  wide,  is  built 
on  all  sides,  to  the  level  of  this  pavement ;  within  the  line  of  which  the 
palace  is  erected;  so  that  the  wall  extending  beyond  the  ground  plan  of 
the  building,  and  encompassing  the  whole,  serves  as  a  terrace,  where 
those  who  walk  on  it  are  visible  from  without.  Along  the  exterior 
edge  of  the  wall  is  a  handsome  balustrade,  with  pillars,  which  the.peo- 
ple  are  allowed  to  approach.646  The  sides  of  the  great  halls  and  the 
apartments  are  ornamented  with  dragons  in  carved  work  and  gilt,  figures 
of  warriors,  of  birds  and  of  beasts,  with  representations  of  battles. 

The  inside  of  the  roof  is  contrived  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing 
besides  gilding  and  painting  presents  itself  to  the  eye.647  On  each  of 
the  four  sides  of  the  palace  there  is  a  grand  flight  of  marble  steps, ,  by 
which  you  ascend  from  the  level  of  the  ground  to  the  wall  of  marble 
which  surrounds  the  building,  and  constitute  the  approach  to  the 
palace  itself.548  The  grand  hall  is  extremely  long  and  wide,  and 
admits  of  dinners  being  there  served  to  great  multitudes  of  people. 

The  palace  contains  a  number  of  separate  chambers,  all  highly  beautiful, 
and  so  admirably  disposed  that  it  seems  impossible  to  suggest  any  im¬ 
provement  to  the  system  of  their  arrangement.  The  exterior  of  the 
roof  is  adorned  with  a  variety  of  colours,  red,  green,  azure,  and 
violet,  and  the  sort  of  covering  is  so  strong  as  to  last  for  many  years.649 
The  glazing  of  the  windows  is  so  well  wrought  and  so  delicate  as  to 
have  the  transparency  of  crystal.550  In  the  rear  of  the  body  of  the 
palace  there  are  large  buildings  containing  several  apartments,  where 
/*  is  deposited  the  private  property  of  the  monarch,  or  his  treasure  in 
gold  and  silver  bullion,  precious  stones,  and  pearls,  and  also  his  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  plate;.551  Here  are  likewise  the  apartments  of  his 
wives  and  concubines ;  and  in  this  retired  situation  he  dispatches 
business  with  convenience;  being  free  from  every  kind  of  interrup- 
2  P  tion. 
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BOOKIL  tion.552  On  the  other  side  of  the  grand  palace  and  opposite  to  that  in 

Cf”Vi.  which  the  emperor  resides,  is  another  palace,  in  every  respect  similar, 
appropriated  to  the  residence  of  Chingis,  his  eldest  son,  at  whose  court 
are  observed  all  the  ceremonials  belonging  to  that  of  his  father,  as  the 
prince  who  is  to  succeed  to  the  government  of  the  empire.5-™  Not  far 
from  the  palace,  on  the  northern  side,  and  about  a  bow-shot  distance 
from  the  surrounding  wall,  is  an  artificial  mount  of  earth,  the  height 
of  which  is  full  an  hundred  paces,  and  the  circuit  at  the  base,  about  a 
mile.  It  is  clothed  with  the  most  beautiful  evergreen  trees ;  for  when¬ 
ever  his  majesty  receives  information  of  a  handsome  tree  growing  in 
any  place,  he  causes  it  to  be  dug  up,  with  all  its  roots  and  the  earth 
about  them,  and  however  large  and  heavy  it  may  be,  he  has  it  trans¬ 
ported  by  means  of  elephants  to  this  mount,  and  adds  it  to  the  verdant 
collection.  From  this  perpetual  verdure  it  has  acquired  the  appellation 
of  the  Green  mount.  On  its  summit  is  erected  an  ornamental  pavil¬ 
ion,1  which  is  likewise  entirely  green.  The  view  of  this  altogether, 
the  mount  itself,  the  trees,  and  the  building,  forma  delightful  and  at 
the  same  time  a  wonderful  scene.  In  the  northern  quarter  also,  and 
equally  within  the  precincts  of  the  city,  there  is  a  large  and  deep 
excavation,  judiciously  formed,  the  earth  from  which  supplied  the 
material  for  raising  the  mount.554  It  is  furnished  with  water  by  a  small 
rivulet,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  fish-pond,  but  its  use  is  for  water¬ 
ing  the  cattle.  The  stream  passing  from  thence  along  an  aqueduct,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Green  mount,  proceeds  to  fill  another  great  and  very 
deep  excavation  formed' between  the  private  palace  of  the  emperor  and 
that  of  his  son  Chingis  ;  and  the  earth  from  hence  equally  served  to 
encrease  the  elevation  of  the  mount.  In  this  latter  bason  there  is  great 
store  and  variety  of  fish,  from  which  the  table  of  his  majesty  is  supplied 
with  any  quantity  that  may  be  wanted.  The  stream  discharges  itself 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  piece  of  water,555  and  precautions  are 
taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fish,  by  placing  gratings  of  copper 
or  iron  at  the  places  of  its  entrance  and  exit.  It  is  stocked  also  with 
swans  and  other  aquatic  birds.  From  the  one  palace  to  the  other  there 
is  a  communication  by  means  of  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  water. 
Such  is  the  description  of  this  great  palace.  We  shall  now  speak  of 
the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  city  of  Taidu. 


NOTES.  . 
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NOTES. 

536.  The  periodical  change  of  the  emperor’s  residence  according  to  the  season  BOOK  II. 
of  the  year,  has  been  already  adverted  to,  in  Note  469.  He  was  accustomed  to  — 
pass  the  hottest  months  of  the  summer  at  his  palace,  of  Shang-iu ,  in  Tartary,  CHAP-  VI" 
where  the  climate  is  then  abundantly  more  temperate;  not  occasioned  so  much  NoteB' 
by  the  difference  of  latitude,  which  is  not  three  degrees,  as  from  its  considerable 
elevation  above  the  plain  of  that  province  in  which  the  capital  stands.  The  same 
practice  is  continued  to  the  present  day,  but  the  distance  of  the  summer  palace 

is  not  so  great  as  formerly.  When  Lord  Macartney’s  embassy  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Peking  river,  in  August  1793,  it  was  announced  to  him  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor  Kien-long,  that  it  was  his  majesty’s  intention  to  receive  the 
English  gentlemen  at  his  seat  of  Jehol,  which  is  amongst  the  mountains,  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  capital. 

537.  Relatively  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  whole  empire  at  that  period,  Kalma 
or  northern  China  is  termed  by  our  author  a  province,  although  it  contained  the 
capital  of  that  empire  and  the  seat  of  government. 

538.  These  dimensions  as  applicable  to  a  palace,  even  for  an  emperor  of  China, 
appear  at  first  view  to  be  extravagant ;  but  the  seeming  difficulty  arises  from  the 
misapplication  of  a  term,  in  calling  that  a  palace,  which  was  in  fact  the  enclosure 
of  a  royal  park  and  encampment.  In  the  space  afterwards  described  as  occupied 
by  the  actual  buildings  for  the  residence  of  the  emperor  and  his  court,  there  is 
nothing  that  exceeds  the  measurement  of  those  now  existing. 

539.  The  area  allotted  to  the  troops,  upon  this  plan,  would  be  twenty-eight 
square  miles.  Their  number  was  of  course  very  great,  and  bqing  chiefly  cavalry, 
the  barracks  or  sheds  for  their  accommodation,  would  necessarily  occupy  a  vast 
range.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  cavalry  stationed  in  and  about 
Peking,  was  reckoned  at  80,000.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  about  112,000  in 
the  days  of  Kublai,  this  would  allow  only  a  square  mile  for  4000  horse. 

540.  As  this  second  enclosure  not  only  contained  the  royal  arsenals,  eight  in 
number,  for  every  description  of  military  Btore,  but  formed  also  a  park  for  deer, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  extent.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  reconcile 
its  position  in  respect  to  the  city,  with  some  of  the  circumstances  here  mentioned ; 
but  we'must  suppose  that  the  interior  enclosure  (afterwards  described)  which 
contained  the  palace  properly  so  called,  was  situated  towards  the  northern1  side 
of  this  park,  and  was  at  the  same  time  contiguous  to  the  southern  wall  of  the 

2  P  2  city. 
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BOOS  IL  city.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  Basle  edition,  the  Italian  epitomes,  and  the 

-  early  English  version,  are  silent  with  respect  to  the  two  outer  squares ;  whilst 

CHAP.  VI.  ^  agree  ja  s tatiug  f},e  third  as  being  no  more  than  one  mile  in  the  length  of  each 
Notes.  although  made  to  contain,  not  only  the  buildings  of  tlie  emperor’s 

court  and  private  palaces,  with  their  pleasure  grounds,  but  also  the  grand  arse* 
nals  of  military  stores  for  the  equipment  of  large  armies;  which  is  not  reconcili- 
able  to  probability.  The  insufficiency  of  the  space  for  such  various  and  incon¬ 
gruous  purposes,  will  be  obvious  on  perusing  the  following  description  from  the 
Latin  text:  “Tribus  anni  mensibus . . . .  Cublai  rex  in  regia  civitate  Cambalu 
“  moratur,  ubi  palatium  liabet  miro  artificio  extructum.  Ambitus  enim  ejus 
“  continet  miliaria  quatuor,  quadratura  qualibetunum  miliarecomplectente.  Et 
“  est  murus  is  spissus  valde,  decern  passibus  in  alt  urn  consurgens . . .  .In  sin- 
“  gulis  quatuor  muri  angulis  palatium  pulchrum  et  magnum,  fortalacii  loco 
“  conditum  est.  Sic  in  medio  cujuslibet  quatuor  murorum,  palatium  cg-vegium 
“  extructum  est :  edque  in  universuin  octo  sunt.  In  his  conservantur  arma,  in- 
“  strumenta,  tormenta,  et  vasa  bellica,  nempe  arcus,  sagittse,  pliaretrm,  calcaria, 
“  frena,  lancae,  clavse,  funiculi  arcuum,  et  reliqua  quae  in  bello  necessaria  sunt, 
“  singulaque  armorum  genera  in  singulis  posita  sunt  palatiis.  Poito  facies  pala- 
“  tii  quae  meridiem  respicit,  quinque  habet  portas,  quarum  media  major  est 

“  omnibus,  nec  unquam  aperitur,  nisi  pro  regis  introitu . Caeterum  intra 

“  jam  memoratum  murum,  alius  murus  cingit  hoc  regium  castrum,  habens  ut 
“  prior  mums,  in  angulis  et  meditulliis  eorum  octo  palatia,  in  quibus  continentnr 
“  alia  vasa  et  pretiosa  jocalia  regis.  In  spatio  vero  medio  interior!  est  regium 

“  palatium,  habitaculum  scilicet  in  quo  rex  moratur . Intra  dictos  muros 

“  totum  castrum  ambientes,  sunt  plurima  viridaria  atque  prata  lignis  pomiferis 
“  atque  variis  consita  arborihus.  Discurrunt  etiam  per  haec  viridaria,  animalia 
“  sylvestria,  ut  cervi  etanimantia  ex  quibus  museum  colligitur,  capretc,  damulse, 
“  et  aliarum  specierum  animalia.”  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  It  is  evident  that  the  person 
by  whom  this  version  was  made,  endeavoured  to  contract  what  he  may  have 
thought  an  excessive  space,  by  crowding  within  the  interior  enclosure,  objects 
which  the  text  followed  by  Ramusio  has  assigned  to  an  exterior.  Wherever  the 
error  may  lie,  the  incongruity  must  be  charged  to  those  who  have  misunderstood 
or  perverted  our  author’s  description, 

5.41.'  The  custom  of  reserving  particular  gates  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
emperor,  is  still  observed.  “  Comme  la  porte  du  Midi  ”  saysDuHalde,  speak¬ 
ing,  not  indeed  of  this  particular  enclosure,  but  of  the  palace  itself  “  ne  s’ouvre 
“  que  pour  l’empereur,  nous  entrfimes  par  celle  qui  regarde  l’Occident.”  T.  ii. 
p.  17.  De  L’isle  also,  in  his  “  Description  de  la  Ville  de  Peking,”  notices  this 
arrangement.  “  Ce  premier  appartement,  No.  2,  se  nomme  le  portail  de  grande 
“  purete  :  au  has  on  voit  trois  grandes  portes  qui  ne  s’ouvrent  jamais  que  quand 

“  Pempereur 
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,e  l’empereur  veut  sortir  du  palais  :  les  particulars  doivent  entrer  et  sortir  par  BOOK 
“  lea  portes  49  et  50  (du  plan).”  P.  13.  This  etiquette  did  not  escape  the  obser-  CH^”\ 
vation  of  Shah  Raich's  ambassadors,  in  the  year  1420.  “  Le  palais  ”  says  their  Notea 

Journal  “  a  trois  grandes  portes . L’empereur  passe  par  celle  du  milieu  et 

“  le  monde  passe  par  celles  des  cdtez.”  P.  5. 

542.  To  this  last  enclosure  it  is  that  the  appellation  of  the  palace  should  be  • 
restricted;  and  when  we  read  the  description  of  the  meidan  of  Ispahan,  or  of  the 
Escurial  with  its  twenty-two  courts,  we  shall  not  deem  the  area  of  a  square  mile 
any  extraordinary  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  various  buildings  required  for  such 
an  establishment  as  that  of  Kubkii.  It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  remarked  that 
there  is  a  striking  agreement  between  the  measure  here  stated,  and  that  assigned 

to  the  modern  palace  in  the  descriptions  we  have  from  the  J  esuits.  “  Ce  palais,” 
says  Du  Halde,  “  est  un  amas  prodigieux  de  grands  bStimens,  de  vastes  cours, 
u  et  de  jardins  :  il  est  forme  d’une  muraille  de  brique  d’environ  dauze  lys  Chinois 
“  de  tour.  Cette  muraille  est  crenelle  le  long  de  la  courtine . . .  .C’est  la  propre- 
<!  meat  ce  qui  s’appelle  le  palais,  parce  que  eette  enceinte  renferme  les  apparte- 
“  mens  de  l’empereur  et  de  sa  famille.”  T.  i.  p.  116.  The  Chinese li or  ly  being 
equal  to  296  French  toises  or  1776  feet,  and  the  French  foot  being  to  the  English 
in  the  proportion  of  1068  to  1000  (or  about  16  to  15)  it  follows  that  the  li  should 
contain  1897,  or,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  1900  English  feet,  and  conse¬ 
quently  twelve  li,  22,800  such  feet ;  which  differs  only  by  a  ^  part  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feet  (21,120)  in  four  English  miles.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
De  L’isle’s  Plan  gives  eighteen  li  for  the  compass  of  the  Hoang-ching,  originally 
designed  by  Yong-lo  for  the  boundary  of  his  palace,  but  which  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  by  his  successors,  to  what  is  termed  the  Kong-ching  or  Tse-kin,  and 
measures  only  six  li  or  11,400  feet. 

543.  It  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  practice  of  eastern  monarchs,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  to  deliver  changes  of  raiment  to  those  whom  they  meant  to  distin¬ 
guish  by  their  favour.  The  Persian  term  khilat  is  generally  applied  to  these 
vestments,  which  consist  of  pelisses  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  of  dresses 
of  cloth,  silk,  or  musliD,  in  the  temperate  and  warmer  climates.  We  read  of 
vast  numbers  of  them  being  distributed  on  the  occasion  of  great  victories  or  the 
dismissal  of  important  embassies ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  ward¬ 
robes  or  buildings  for  what  are  here  termed  the  paramenti  of  the  emperor,  which 
may  also  include  the  regalia  carried  in  their  splendid  processions. 

544.  “  C’est  dans  son  avant-cour  que  se  rangent  tous  les  mandarins,  lore<ju’aux 
“  jours  marquez,  ils  font  les  ceremonies  ddtermindes  par  les  loix  de  l’empire, 

“  pour  renouveller  leurs  hommages.”  Du  Halde,  t.  i.  p.  117. 


545.  It 
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BOOK  II.  545.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  plates  accompanying  the  accounts  of  various 

- embassies  to  Peking  that  although  the  flooring  of  the  palaces  is  elevated  from  the 

CHAP.  VI.  firourid>  they  consist  0f  but  a  single  story.  The  height  of  the  ornamented  roofs 
Note8‘  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  architecture  of  these  people. 

546.  The  height  of  the  terrace  is  said,  in  Ramusio’s  text,  to  be  died  palmi  or 
about  seven  feet ;  but  in  the  epitomes  it  is  doi  brass  tsa  e  meiso  or  about  twice  that 
elevation ;  and  this  accords  best  with  more  modern  descriptions.  “  Les  terrasses 
«  sur  lesquelles  sont  placez  ces  appartemens  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  sont  hautes 
“  d’environ  quinze  pieds,  revetues  de  marbre  blanc,  ornces  de  balustrades  assez 
“  bien  travaillees,  et  ouvertes  seulement  aux  entrees  des  escaliers  posez  sur  les 
“  cotez  et  surle  milieu,  aussi  bien  que  vers  les  coins  de  la  facade . . .  .Cos  terrasses 
“  font  devant  les  portes  et  les  fenGtres  de  rappartement  uno  platte-fonne  pavee 
“  de  marbre  fort  large,  et  qui  dans  sa  longueur  de  l’Est  ii  l’Ouest,  deborde  tou- 
“  jours  hors  de  la  salle  de  sept  k  huit  pieds.”  T.  i.  p.  117.  On  another  occasion 
he  says :  “  Une  espGce  de  chemin  ou  de  levdeshaute  de  six  ou  sept  pieds,  borddes 
“  de'  balustres  de  marbre  blanc,  et  pavGe  de  m£me,  conduit  it  ce  palais  oil  cst 
“1’appartement  de  I’empereur.”  T.  ii.  p.  19.  All  the  accounts  of  missionaries 
and  travellers  serve  to  shew  that  in  point  of  structure,  materials,  and  style  of 
embellishment,  there  has  existed  a  perfect  resemblance  between  the  buildings  of 
Kublai,  as  described  by  our  author,  and  those  of  Kang-M  and  Kicn-long ,  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

547.  “  Cette  salle  ”  adds  Du  Halde  “  a  environ  cent  trente  pieds  de  longueur, 
“  et  est  presque  quarrde.  Le  lambris  est  tout  en  sculpture  vemissG  de  verd,  et 
“  chargG  de  dragon's  dorez :  les  colomnes  qui  soutiennent  le  toit  en  dedans  sont  de 
“  six  h  sept  pieds  de  cireonfdrence  par  le  bas  :  elles  sont  incrustdes  d’une  espGce  de 
“  pMe  enduite  d’un  vernis  rouge.”  T.  i.  p.  117. 

548.  «  Cette  hauteur  de  quarante  cinq  marches”  says  Van  Braam  “  est  inter- 
“  rompue  par  une  premiere  terrasse  de  dix  pieds  de  profondeur,  puis  l’on  trouve 
“  une  seconde  portion  d’escalier  que  suit  aussi  une  seconde  terrasse  de  la  mCmo 
“  dimension.  Ces  deux  repos  ou  terrasses  forment  des  galeries,  au  moyen  d’une 
“  balustrade  en  pierre  qui  regne  sur  leur  longueur,  et  dont  les  pilastres,  mis  a 
“  environ  douze  pieds  les  uns  des  autres,  portent  des  figures  de  lions  ou  d’autres 

“  animaux”.  Voyage  en  Chine,  t.i.  p.226. 

549.  The  roofs  are  invariably  covered  with  baked  tiles,  which,  for  the  princi¬ 
pal  buildings,  have  a  vitrified  glazing  of  a  bright  colour.  Such  as  are  used  for 
the  palaces  at  the  present  day,  are  exclusively  yellow ;  but  this  etiquette  may  not 
have  been  so  strictly  adhered  to  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Yuen.  “  Le  tout  est 

“  couvert 
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“  convert  de  tuiles  verniasees  d’un  si  beau  jaune,  que  de  loiu  elles  ne  paroissent 
“  glares  moins  eclatantes,  que  si  elles  dtoient  dorees.”  Du  Halde,  t.  i.  p.  116. 

550.  Ramusio  employs  the  word  vitreate,  which  I  have  translated  glazing, 
although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  glass  was  used  for  windows,  in  China, 
at  that  period.  The  meaning  may  be,  that  the  pellucid  substance  employed  for 
glazing  (perhaps  talc  or  laminae  of  shells)  was  so  delicately  wrought  (cost  benfatte 
e  cost  sotlilmente)  as  to  have  nearly  the  transparency  of  crystal.  “  Les  fengtres 
“  des  maisons  ”  says  De  Guignes  “  sont  garuies  avec  des  coquilles  minces  et  assez 
“  transparentes,  ou  avec  du  papier.”  T.  ii.  p.  178.  Staunton  mentions  that  the 
windows  of  some  of  the  yachts  or  barges  had  glass  panes,  but  the  manufacture 
was  probably  European. 

551.  In  the  modern  palace  the  buildings  for  this  purpose  are  described  as  being 
(less  appropriately),  round  the  court  in  front  of  the  great  hall  of  audience,  u  La 
{:  cour  qui  est  devant  cette  salle  imperiale  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  est  la  plus  grande  de 
u  toutes  les  cours  du  palais . . .  .Sur  la  galerie  qui  l’environne,  sont  les  magazins 
“  des  choses  precieuses  qui  appartiennent  k  l’empereur ...  .On  ouvre  ces  magazins 
“  en  de  certaines  occasions,  com  me  ala  creation  d’un  prince  heritier,  d’une  im- 
u  peratrice,  des  reines,  &c.  L’un  est  de  vases  et  d’autres  ouvrages  de  differens 
“  metaux.  Un  second  renferme  les  especes  les  plus  belles  de  ■  peaux,  et  en 
“  grapde  quantite. .  ..II  y  en  a  un  de  pierres  precieuses,  de  marbres  extraordi- 
“  naires,  et  de  perles  pechees  en  Tartarie.”  T.  i.  p.  118.  We  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  at  any  variation  with  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  these  buildings, 
when  we  learn  that  the  whole  of  the  palace  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed  by 
fire. 

552.  “  Les  deux  appartemens  suivans  ”  says  De  L’isle  “  formentavec  le  prece- 
“  dent  ce  que  l’on  peut  appeller  proprement  le  logement  de  l’empereur :  c’est 
“  en  effet  dans  ces  trois  appartemens  que  Pempereur  reside  avec  l’iraperatrioe 
“  rdgnante,  les  reines  et  les  concubines . . .  .L’enclos  de  l’appaptement  de  l’em- 
“  pereur  et  de  l’impdratrice  a  des  murailles  et  des  portes  plus  (lev des,  que  n’en 
“  ont  les  enclos  des  reines.”  Descr.  de  la  Villede  Peking,  p.  16. 

553.  “  A  Pest  de  la  meme  cour  est  un  autre  palais,  habite  par  le  prince  hdri- 
“  tier,  lorsqu’il  y  en  a  un  de  declare.”  P,  16.  It  will  not  escape  tbe  observation  of 
the  reader  that  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  chapter  our  author  noticed  the  untimely 
death  of  this  prince,  (see  Note  533),  who  notwithstanding,  is  here  mentioned  as 
a  living  person.  This  is  obviously  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstancq of 
the  work  being  composed,  not  from  recollection  merely,  but  from  notes  ma|p»at 
different  periods,  amongst  which  a  description  of  the  palaces  might  have  been  one 
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554.  This  artificial  hill  exists  at  the  present  day,  and  retains  its  original  name 
of  King-shim  or  the  Green  mountain  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  four  others  of  infe¬ 
rior  size  have  since  been  added.  “  Les  portcs  No.  26,  28  et  29,  (du  plan  de 
«  M.  De  L’isle)  sont  celles  d’un  vaste  enclos  oil  est  la  montagne  de  King  ou 
“  King-chan:  cette  montagne  a  etc  conBtruite  de  main  d’liomme ;  on  y  a  employe 
££  la  terre  qu’on  a  retiree  en  creusant  les  fosses  et  les  lacs.  Elle  est  composite. 
“  cinq  collines  de  hauteur  mediocre ;  celle  au  milieu  est  la  plus  haute ;  les 
“  autres  se  presentent  a  l’Est  et  it.  l’Ouest  en  degradunt.  Elies  sont  couvertes 
«  d’arbres  ranges  avec  syrometrie  jusqu’aleur  sommet :  on  y  avoit  rassemble  des 
“  lidvres,  de  lapins,  des  cerfs,  des  daims,  &c.  C’est  sur  cette  montagne  quo 
«  l’infbrtunfi  Tsong-tching,  dernier  empereur  de  la  dynastio  Ming,  se  rSfugia 
«  (Van  1644)  pour  6viter  de  tomber  vif  qjfcre  les  mains  du  rebelle  Li-cong4se, 
“  qui  s’dtoit  rendu  maitre  du  palais . . .  .L’empereur  actuellement  regnant  (Van 
££  1765)  a  beaucoup  embelli  le  King-chan ;  il  a  fait  construire  de  beaux  jardins, 
“  des  promenades  agreables,  des  appartemens  magnifiques,  des  salles  de  specla- 
££  cles  et  de  concerts ;  le  tout  forme  maintenant  un  sejour  vraiment  delicieux.” 
P.  17.  “  Northward  from  the  palace  ”  observes  our  countryman  Bell  “  is  a  large 
££  canal  of  an  irregular  figure,  where  the  imperial  family  divert  themselves  by 
“  fishing.  This  canal  is  artificial;  and  the  earth  dug  out  of  it  has  raised  an  high 
“  bank,  from  whence  you  have  a  full  view  of  the  city  and  the  country  adjacent, 
“  to  a  considerable  distance.  This  mount  rises  to  a  ridge,  which  is  planted  with 
“  trees;  resembling  the  wild  and  irregular  scenes  of  nature  that  frequently 
££  present  themselves  in  this  country.  The  canal  and  mount  are  of  an  equal 
££  length,  which  I  compute  to  to  be  about  an  English  mile.  This  must  have  been 
££  a  work  of  vast  expense  and  labour ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  contributes 
“  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.”  Vol.  ii.p.  52.  These  hills  are  noticed  also 
in  the  Account  of  Lord  Macartney’s  embassy.  “  A  halt”  says  Sir  G.  Staunton 
££  was  made  opposite  the  treble  gates  which  are  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this 
“  northern  side  of  the  palace  wall.  It  appeared  to  enclose  a  large  quantity  of 
“  ground.  It  was  not  level  like  all  the  lands  without  the  wall ;  some  of  it  was 

raised  into  hills  of  steep  ascent :  the  earth  taken  to  form  them  left  deep  hollows 
K  now  filled  with  water.  Out  of  these  artificial  lakes,  of  which  the  margins 
££  wer®.  diversified  and  irregular,  small  islands  rose  with  a  variety  of  fanciful 
££  edifices,  interspersed  with  trees.  On  the  hills  of  different  heights  the  principal 
££  palaces  for  the  emperor  were  erected.  The  whole  had  somewhat  the  appear- 
“  aifce  of  enchantment.  On  the  summit  of  the  highest  eminences  were  lofty 
“  trees  surrounding  summer-houses  and  cabinets  contrived  for  retreat  and  plea- 
M  Bure.”  T. ii.p,  121. 
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.  of  the  earliest.  iCuhldi  also,  the  event  of  whose  death  is  related  in  the  course  of 
the  returning  journey,  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  work  as  the  emperor  actually 
reigning. 


555.  ££  Une 
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555.  “Tine  petite  riviere ”  adds  De  L’isle  “ que  prend  sa  source  dans  des  BOOK II. 

ec  montagnes  a  environ  trois  lieues  au  nord-ouest  de  Peking,  entre  dans  le  King-  - 

M  telling  (nouvelle  ville  ou  ville  Tartare)  par  sa  partie  septentrionale,  se  separe  CHAP' 

“  en  plusieurs  bras,  environne  le  palais  imperial  forme  plusieurs  lacs  auxquels  Not'5, 

“  il  paroitque  la  nature  n’a  pas  seule  travaille,  entoure  toute  la  ville  Cbinoise 
“  (le  P.  Gaubil  dit,  que  cette  riviere  entoure  toute  le  Kingtching)  et  rdunie  en 
“  un  seul  bras  qui  porte  le  nom  de  Yn,  elle  se  jette  4  Tong-tcheou  dans  le  fleuve 
“  Pay-ho,  k  quatre  lieues  a  l’Est  de  Peking.”  Descrip,  de  la  Ville  de  Peking, 

P-H- 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  new  dty  qfTai-du  built  near  to  that  ofKanbalu;  of  a  rule  observed 
respecting  the  entertainment  qf  ambassadors ;  and  of  the  nightly  police  of 
the  city. 

The  city  of  Kanbalu  is  situated  near  a  large  river  in  the  province  of  chap.  vn. 
Kataia,  and  was  in  ancient  times,  eminently  magnificent  and  royal. 

The  name  itself  implies  “  the  city  of  the  sovereign.”556  But  his 
majesty  having  imbibed  an  opinion  from  the  astrologers,  that  it  was 
destined  to  become  rebellious  to  his  authority,  resolved  upon  the  measure 
of  building  another  capital,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where 
stand  the  palaces  just  described  :  so  that  the  new  and  the  old  cities  are 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  the  stream  that  runs  between  them.55!' 

The  new-built  city  received  the  name  of  Tai-du ,558  and  all  the  Kataians, 
that  is,  all  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  natives  of  the  province  of 
Kataia,  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  ancient  city,  and  to  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  new.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  of  whose 
loyalty  he  did  not  entertain  suspicion,  were  suffered  to  remain,  and  es¬ 
pecially  because  the  latter,  although  of  the  dimensions  that  shall  pre¬ 
sently  be  described,  was  not  capable  of  containing  the  same  number  as 
the  ^jrmer,  which  was  of  vast  extent.559 

2  Q 


h,  This 
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BOOK  II.  This  new  city  is  of  a  form  perfectly  square,  and  twenty-four  miles  in 
charvu.  extent,  each  of  its  sides  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  six  miles.5®0 
It  is  enclosed  with  walls  of  earth,  that  at  the  base  are  about  ten  paces 
thick,  but  gradually  diminish  to  the  top,  where  the  thickness  is  not 
more  than  three  paces.5®1  In  all  parts  the  battlements  are  white.5®'-’  The 
whole  plan  of  the  city  was  regularly  laid  out  by  line,  and  the  streets  in 
general  are  consequently  so  straight,  that  when  a  person  ascends  the 
wall  over  one  of  the  gates,  and  looks  right  forward,  he  can  see  the  gate 
opposite  to  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the  city.5®5  In  the  public  streets 
there  are,  on  each  side,  booths  and  shops  of  every  description.5®1  All 
the  allotments  of  ground  upon  which  the  habitations  throughout  the 
city  were  constructed,  are  square,  and  exactly  on  a  line  witli  each 
other ;  each  allotment  being  sufficiently  spacious  for  handsome  build¬ 
ings,  with  corresponding  courts  and  gardens.  One  of  these  was  assigned 
to  each  head  of  a  family ;  that  is  to  say,  “itch  a  person  of  such  a  tribe 
had  one  square  allotted  to  him,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Afterwards  the 
property  |assed  from  hand-  to  hand.  In  this  manner  the  whole  interior 
of  the  city  is  disposed  in  squares,  so  as  to  resemble  a  chess-board,  and 
planned  out  with  a  degree  of  precision  and  beauty  impossible  to  des¬ 
cribe.  The  wall  of  the  city  lias  twelve  gates,  three  on  each  side  of  the 
square,5®0  and  over  each  gate  and  compartment  of  the  wall  there  is  a 
handsome  building  ;  so  that  on  each  side  of  the  square  there  are  five 
such  buildings,  containing  large  rooms,  in  which  arc  disposed  the  arms 
of  those  who  form  the  garrison  of  the  city;5'1'®  every  gate  being 
guarded  by  a  thousand  men.5®7  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  such  a 
force  is  stationed  there  in  consequence  of  the  apprehension  of  danger 
from  any  hostile  power  whatever,  but  as  a  guard  suituble  to  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  sovereign.  Yet  it  must  he  allowed  that  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  astrologers  has  excited  in  his  mind  a  degree  of  suspicion 
with  regard  to  the  Kataians.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  there  is  a  great 
bell  suspended  in  a  lofty  building,  which  is  sounded  every  night,  and 
after  the  third  stroke  no  person  dares  to  be  found  in  the  streets,5®* 
unless  uppn  some  urgent  occasion,  such  as  to  call  assistance  to  a  woman 
in  labour  or  a  man  attacked  with  sickness  ;  and  even  in  such  necessary 
cases  the  person  is  required  to  carry  a  light.5®5 


Without- 
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Without-side  of  each  of  the  gates  is  a  suburb  so  wide  that  it  reaches  BOOK  XL 
to  and  unites  with  those  of  the  other  nearest  gates  on  both  sides,  and  CH~vn 
in  length  extends  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles ;  570  .so  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  these  suburbs  exceeds  that  of  the  city  itself, 

Within  each  suburb  there  are,  at  intervals,  as  far  perhaps  as  a  mile  ^ 
from  the  city,  many  hotels  or  caravanserais,  in  which  the  merchants 
arriving  from  various  parts,  take  up  their  abode  j 571  and.  to  each 
description  of  people  a  separate  building  is  assigned ;  as  we  should  say, 
one  to  the  Lombards,  another  to  the  Germans,  and  a  third  to  the 
French.  The  number  of  public  women  who  prostitute  themselves  for 
money,  reckoning  those  in  the  new  city  as  well  as  those  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  old,  is  twenty-five  thousand.572  To  each  hundred  and  to  each 
thousand  of  these  there  are  superintending  officers  appointed,  who  are 
under  the  orders  of  a  captain-general.  The  motive  for  placing  them 
under  such  command  is  this :  when  ambassadors  arrive  charged  with 
any  business  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Grand  khan  are  concerned, 
it  is  customary  to  maintain  them  at  his  majesty’s  expense,  and  in  order 
that  they  may  be  treated  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  the  captain 
is  ordered  to  furnish  nightly  to  each  individual  of  the  embassy,  one  of 
these  courtisans,  who  is  likewise  to  be  changed  every  night }  for  which 
service,  as  it  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a  tribute  they  owe  to  the 
sovereign,  they  do  not  receive  any  remuneration;573  Guards,  in  parties 
of  thirty  or  forty,  continually  patrol  the  streets  during  the  course  of 
the  night,  and  make  diligent  search  for  persons  who  may  be  from  their 
homes  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  that  is  after  the  third  stroke  of  the  great 
bell.  When  any  are  met  with  under  such  circumstances,  they  imme¬ 
diately  apprehend  and  confine  them,  and  take  them  in  the  morning  for 
examination  before  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,574  who,  upoa 
the  proof  of  any  delinquency,  sentence  them,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence,  to  a  severer  or  lighter  infliction  of  the  bastinade }  which 
sometimes,  however,  occasions  their  death.575  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  crimes  are  usually  punished  amongst  these  people,  from  a  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  which  their  bctksk  or  learned  astro¬ 
logers  instruct  them  to  avoid,575  Having  thus  described  the  interior  of 
the  city  of  Tai-du,  we  shall  now  speak  of  the  disposition  to  ^ebellion 
shewn  by  its  Kataian  inhabitants. 

2  Q  2 


NOTES. 
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BOOK  II. 

chap.  vii.  NOTES. 

556.  TJie  name  of  this  celebrated  city,  which  our  author  writes  Cambaht  (for 
Canbalu,  the  m  being1  substituted  for  n  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  in  the  old  Italian, 
*  as  well  as  in  the  Portuguese  orthography)  is  by  the  Arabians  and  Persians  written 
Khan-bdik  jib  and  Khan-baligh  jJb  ^U- ,  signifying,  in  one  of  the  dialects 
of  Tartary,  the  “  city  of  tho  khan  or  sovereign.”  This  terminating  appellative 
is  not  uncommon,  as  we  find  it  in  Ka-baligh  and  Bish-bdtgh,  cities  of  Turkistan, 
in  Ordu-bdigh,  one  of  the  names  of  Karakorum ,  and  in  Mu-lmligh  or  the  city  of 
desolation,  a  name  given  to  Bamian  in  the  territory  of  Balkh,  upon  the  occasion 
of  its  destruction  by  Jengiz-khan.  The  site  of  Kium-bdigh,  as  well  as  oi  Khuta'i 
or  Kalaia,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  was  formerly  the  theme  of  much 
controversy  amongst  some  of  the  learned  of  Europe,  who  were  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Greek  than  of  tho  oriental  geographers ;  but 
at  the  present  day,  when  the  subject  is  better  understood,  there  are  few,  l  believe, 
that  doubkof  the  latter  being  intended  for  the  northern  division  of  Chinn  11s  dis- 
tinguishea  from  Manji ,  the  southern  division,  or  of  the  former  being  that  metro¬ 
polis  to  which  the  Chinese  anciently  gave  the  name  of  Yen-king,  and  which  has 
since  obtained  that  of  Pe-Jcing.  For  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  persons  whose 
reading  lias  not  been  directed  to  the  histories  which  relate  the  invasions  of  that 
country  or  the  jouruies  of  ambassadors  who  have  entered  it  from  the  westward, 
I  shall  briefly  state  a  few  of  those  authorities  which  immediately  apply  to  this, 
point. 

^  In  “  l’Histoire  gcneologique  des  Tatars,”  translated  from  the  manuscript  of 

Abtflghasi,  we  find  the  following  passage  :  “  L’ambassadeur  s’en  retournant  avoc 
“  cctte  response  observe  soigneusement  toutes  les  riviires,  cbemins  et  avenues 
“  des  fi-ontieres  du  Kitay :  pour  s’en  pouvoir  servir  on  temps  et  lieu.  Zingis- 
“  Chan  ayaut  entendu  son  rapport,  se  mit  aussi-tost  en  campagne  avec  des  forces 
“  tris-considorables ;  Altan-Chan  de  son  coste  ayant  pareiUcmont  assemble  11110 
“  nombreuse  armee  s’avan9a  au  devant  dc  son  ennemi,  et  vint  occupcr  un  camp 
“  fort  avantageux  vers  les  frontidres  de  son  empire :  Cependant  Zingis-Chan 
“  estaiit  entre  dans  le  Kitay  emporta  plusieurs  villcs  a  la  barbe  A’ Altan-Chan,  dont 
“  il  fit  bruler  quelques-unes  et  passer  la  plus  part  des  habitants  sous  le  sabre .... 
“  -En suite'  de  quoy  estant  tombe  inopinemeut  sur  la  grande  armee  A' Altan-Chan, 
“  il  en  Uia  30,000  liommes,  et  obligea  ce  prince  il  se  renfermer  dans  la  villa  de 
■!  Chqnwtk.,  Apies  uae  si  grande  victoiro  Zingis-Chan  s’empara  sans  trop  de 
“  resistance  de  plusieurs  villes  considerables  du  Kitay ;  cependant  Altan-Chan 
“  voyant  que  Zingis-Chan  penetroit  de  jour  en  jour  plus  avant  dans  son  empire, 
“  (lu’^  s’approchoit  mesnie  de  layille  de  Q hmbalik,  tint  conseil,  &c. ....  Voy- 

»  “  ant 
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“  ant  apres  la  retraite  des  Moguls  que  toutes  les  provinces  du  Nord  de  son  empire  BOOK  II. 
“  estoient  ruinees,  laissa  le  gouvernement  de  la  ville  de  Chanbalik  a  son  fils,  et  CH^T”vn 
“  alia  faire  sa  residence  dans  la  ville  de  Namkin.”  P.  210-222.  The  convention, 
however,  was  broken  about  six  months  afterwards,  and  Abu’lghasi  proceeds  to 
say  :  “  A  l’approcbe  des  gdneraux  de  Zingis-Chan,  la  ville  de  Chanbalik  se  rendit 
“  sans  coup  ferir.  Zingis-Chan  ayant  appris  cette  nouvelle  envoya  un  de  ses 
“  premiers  officers  a  Chanbalik,  pour  y  aller  prendre  le  tresor  d’Altan-Chan  et  le 
“  faire  conduire  au  lieu  de  sa  residence  ordinaire.”  P.  225.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  city  here  called  Namkin  or  Nan-king  (signifying  the  southern  court)  is 
not  the  place  which  afterwards  became  so  well  known  by  that  appellation,  but 
the  city  otherwise  named  Kai-fong-fu,  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan.  P.  Gaubil 
gives  an  account  of  these  events  in  the  following  words  :  “  L’an  1210  Gentchiskan 
“  refusa  de  payer  le  tribut  aux  princes  Kin,  et  pour  se  venger  du  meurtre  d’un 
“  de  ses  parens  fait  par  ordre  des  Kin,  il  entra  en  1211  dans  la  province  de  Chansi. 

“  En  1213  on  assiegea  la  Cour.  C’est  la  ville  oft  est  aujourd’hui  Piking  alors 
“  appellee  Yanking.  Au  commencement  de  l’annee  1214  l’empereur  des  Kin  fit 
“  la  paix  avec  Gentchiskan  moyennaut  une  grande  somme  d’argent,  des  etoffes, 

“  &c.  La  memo  annee  1214  les  Kin  violftrent  le  traite.  Les  Mogols.jjpntrftrent 
“  dans  le  Petcheli,  rassiegerent  Yenking.  L’an  1215  Yanking  fut  pris  et  pilld. 

“  Gentchiskan  n’etoit  pas  au  siege.  Le  palais  fut  brule.  L’empereur  des  Kin 
.  “  avoit  depuis  huit  ou  neuf  mois  transports  sa  cour  ft  Caif^fou  capital  du  Honan, 

“  appellee  alors  Nan-king.”  Observ.  Chronol.  p.  189. 

The  Arabian  geographer  commonly  named  Ibn-sald  thus  speaks,  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  learned  Golius,  of  this  imperial  city :  “Narrantur  de  urbis  hujus,” 
nempe  Chambalic,  “  magnitudine,  quae  superant  mentis  captum :  est  autem  ipsa 
“  metropolis,  celebrata sermonibus  mercatorum:  incolaeque  ejus  genus Chataeorum .  » 

“  Ac  propter  amplitudinem  hanc  constituta  est  civitas  Tamgagii  (ita  dicitur  ‘ 

“  Chataeorum  imperator)  cujusregio  est  terra  Cliatai.  Existimant  autem  viatores 
“  murum  qui  habitationes  eorum  cingit,  protendi  23  dierum  itinere  ab  occidente 
in  orientem.”  Notse  in  Alferganura,  p.  107.  .  In  this  exaggerated  measure¬ 
ment  there  appears  to  be  some  imperfect  notion  of  the  Wall  of  China,  confounded 
with  that  of  the  city  of  Peking. 

Benedict  Goez,  who,  in  the  character  of  a  merchant,  travelled  from  Hindustan 
to  the  borders  of  China,  and  died  at  So-cheu,  in  the  year  1607,  whilst  waiting 
for  passports  to  join  his  brethren  at  Peking,  was  surprised  at  finding  that  the 
Kataia  of  which  he  had  formerly  read,  and  on  his  journey  had  heard  so  much, 
was  no  other  than  the  Chinese  empire.  “Tllfestoit  jft  prest  de  partir  dgla  ville 
de  Cialis,  quand  l’autre  compagnie  de  marchands  de  l’annde  prdeddente  arriva 
“  de  Calay.  Iceux,  comme  c’est  la  coustume,  estoient  entrd  au  royaume  de 
“  Calay  60uz  le  faux  pretexte  d’une  ambassade  supposee,  et  d’autant  qu’ilz 
“  avoient  demeure  ft  Pequin  dans  le  mesme  palais  des  estrangers  avec  les  hostres, 

“  iiz 
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I.  «  ilz  dirent  des  nouvelles  toutes  certaines  du  P.  Mattliieu  et  ses  compagnons - 

«  Nostre  Benoist  etson  compaguon  furent  assez  rejouya  d’entendre  ces  nouvelles, 
L  «  et  ne  firent  plus  en  apres  aucun  donte  que  le  Catay  ne  fust  differcnd  du  royaumc 
«  de  la  Chine  que  de  noni  taut  seulement ;  et  que  ccstc  lneame  cour  roynle  que 
<;  ies  Sarazins  appelloient  Cambdlu,  eatoit  Pequin.”  “  En  l’unc  de  ecs  villus  de 
«  ]a  province  de  Scensi  ( Shen-si )  nominee  Conceit  ( Kan-cheu )  demouro  le  viec-roy 
«  avec  les  antres  pvincipauxmagistratz.  L’autre  appellee  Socieu  ( So-rhait ),  a  Ron 
!<  propre gouverneur,  et  est  divisee  en  deux  parties;  en  l’un  demcuront  lea  Chi- 
“  nois  (que  les  Sarazins  appellent  icy  Calaiens),  et  Ics  Sarazins,  qui  vicnnent  du 
“  roiaume  de  Cascar,  et  autres  semblables  de  l’occident,  pour  traiiquer,  font 
«  leur  residence  en  l’autre.”  Hist,  du  Royaume  de  la  Chine,  par  N.  Trigault. 
p.  484-486. 

The  ambassadors  sent  by  Shah  Rolch ,  the  son  of  Tamerlane,  to  Ym/g-b,  em¬ 
peror  of  China  (who  styles  himself  in  his  letters,  1)  aiming  or  Tabuing),  en¬ 
tered  the  country,  two  centuries  before  the  time  of  Crocz,  precisely  at  the  samS 
part  of  the  province  of  Shen-si.  To  Thevenot  wo  are  indebted  for  a  French 
translation  of  their  Journal,  from  the  Persian  of  Ahd-ur-Rezak ;  a  moat  curious 
and  evi^ptly  authentic  document;  allowance  being  made  for  the  unavoidable 
corruption  of  foreign  proper  names,  in  passing  through  the  medium  of  different 
languages  and  transcriptions.  “  Selcgiou  (So-cheu)  cst  uno  ville  grande  cl  forte 

“  (say  these  ambassadors)  en  forme  de  quarre  pavfait . Cette  villo  est  done 

“  la  premiere  de  Khatdi,  cloignde  de  quatre-vingt-dix-neuf  jourudes  de  la 
“  ville  de  Kan  Balik,  qui  est  le  lieu  de  la  residence  de  l’empereur,  par  un 
“  pai's  tres-penple,  car  chaque  journee  on  loge  dans  un  gros  bourg.”  K  Les 
^  ambassadeurs  continufirent  ainsi  leur  marche,  faisant  quatre  ou  cinq  parasanges 
“  par  jour  jusques  au  8  de  la  lune  de  Zi’lhigeh  (823,  or  Dec.  1420),  qu’ils 
ft  arriv&rent  k  la  porte  de  Khan  Balik  un  peu  avant  le  jour.  C’est  une  ville  si 
“  .grande,  que  ebaque  pan  de  ses  rtiurailles  a  une  parasange  de  long.”  In  tho 
publication  called  the  Asiatic  Miscellany,  printed  at  Calcutta,  we  find  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  correspondence  that  passed  between  the  two  monarohs  on  this  occasion, 
by  Mr.  W.  Chambers,  together  with  valuable  explanatory  notes.  In  one  of  those 
he  says :  “  The  word  translated  <c  China  ”  in  this  extract  is  Khatdi ;  that 
“  and  the  word  Chin  are  used  indiscriminately  by  this  author,  in  these  and 

other  parts  of  liis  work,  to  signify  the  same  country ;  which  is  a  proof,  if  proofs 
“  were  wanting,  that  the  Asiatics,  by  Khatdi ,  mean  no  other  country  than  China. 
“  This,  however,  was  long  a  disputed  point  among  the  curious  in  Europe ;  and 
“  some^n  consequence,  entirely  rejected  the  testimony  of  Marco  Polo  asfabu- 
“  1ousj  while  others  who  admitted  it,  sought  for  an  empire  in  the  wilds  of  Tartary, 
“  that  never  had  existence  but  in  their  imaginations.  But  latter  accounts  have  put 
“  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Russian  embassy  to 
“  China  in  1653 ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Muscovites  still  call  the  northern 

“  parts 
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B  parts  of  China,  C/ialai  (Cathdi),  and  its  metropolis,  Cambalu.”  Vol.  i.  p.  98.  BOOK  IL 

To  such  authorities,  the  reader  will  probably  think  that  any  addition  would  be  - 

„  1  J  CHAP.  VII. 

superfluous. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  situation  of  the  city,  it  is  said,  in  the  words  of  Notes' 
llaniusio,  to  have  been  “  sopra  un  gran  fiume,”  but  in  the  Latin  version,  u  junta 
“  magnum  fluvium,”  which  affords  more  latitude.  By  this  river  must  be  under¬ 
stood  the  Pe-ho ,  which  is  navigable  for  loaded  vessels  up  to  Tong-cheu ,  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  capital ;  but  in  the  higher  part  of  its  course  it  seems  to 
approximate  nearer.  Our  knowledge  of  the  country  that  surrounds  Peking  is, 
however,  extremely  imperfect,  nor  do  the  different  maps  accord  with  respect  to 
the  number  or  course  of  the  streams  that,  coming  from  the  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tains  of  Tartary,  appear  to  unite  at  or  above  Tong-cheu.  It  should  be  observed 
also  that  the  old  city  of  Yen-tang,  or  Khan-balig  might  have  stofcd  some  miles 
nearer  to  the  Pe-ho  than  the  site  of  the  more  modern  city  of  Peking. 

A  - 

o57.  This  would  seem  to  imply  a  removal  of  the  capital  to  a  different  side  of 
the  Pe-ho  or  larger  river  just  mentioned;  but  it  may  be  thought  more  probable 
that  our  author  here  speaks  only  of  the  rivulet  winch  at  the  present  day  passes 
between  what  are  denominated  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartar  cities,  over  which 
(however  insignificant  the  stream)  there  is  a  handsome  bridge  of  communication. 

Martini  in  his  Atlas  Sinensis,  distinguishes  two  streams  as  sj^lributing  to  supply 
the  city  with  water.  Yo  (he  says,  in  Thevenot’s  translation)  est  une  riviere 
“  dans  la  montagne  Yo-ciuen,  qui  tire  sa  source  du  lac  Si . . .  ,et  sjpkya  de  M  au 
“  palais  de  l’empereur  dont  elle  arrose  les  jardins  et  les  forests  par  Wmoyen  des  ^ 

“  destours  et  des  lacs  qu’on  luy  fait  faire.  Le  fleuve  Lu-keu ,  qui  s’appelle  aussi 
“  Song-can ,  passe  au  sud-ouest  de  la  ville  royale  (the  Tartar  city  or  King-ching) ;  i. 

“  on  le  passe  sur  un  magnifique  pont,  ou  on  conte  plusieurs  arcades  de  pierce.” 


558.  The  name  of  Tai-du,  more  correctly  written  Ta-td,  signifies  the  “  great 
court,”  and  was  the  Chinese  appellation  for  the  new  city,  which  the  Tartars  and 
the  western  people  in  general,  continued  to  name  Khan-baligh.  “  Kobilay  ”  says 
De  L’isle  “  detruisit  absolument  la  ville  de  Yen-Tang,  et  deux  ou  trois  lieues  (ou, 
“  selon  d’autres,  une  lieue  et  demie)  au  Nord-est,  il  fit  jetter  en  1267  les  fonde- 
“  mens  d’une  autre  ville  (De  Guignes  says  it  was  completed  in  that  year),  h 
“  laquelle  il  donna  le  nom  de  Ta-tou  ou  grande  cour:  elle  fut  aussi  appellee 
“  King-tcMng:  son  nom  veritable  est  KctueWeiaent  Chun-tien-fou-,  mais  on  ldlcon- 
“  nott  plus  g^ndralement  sous  le  nom  de  Pe-king:  ce  mot  sigrrtfie,  Cour  du 
“  Nord ;  et  le  nom  de  Nan-king,  ville  on.  les  empereurs  de  la  Chine  ont  souvent 
“  reside,  signifie  Cour  du  Midi.  Les  batimens  actuels  du  palais'  Yng-tay  a  Peking 
«  sont  presque  tous  du  temps  de  Kobilay,  ainsi  que  la  montagne  appellee  King- 
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CHAP.  VII. 


BOOK  IT.  “  chan,  lea  lacs  et  lea  canaux  qui  sont  dans  le  Tse-kxn."  l<  La  dynastie  Yuen  " 
this  learned  geographer  adds  '*  paroit  avoir  toujours  reside -11  Peking:  elle  fut 
ddtruite  en  1869  par  Tai-tsou  ou  Hong-mu,  chef  de  la  dynastie  Ohinoiso  Ming, 
<(  qui  occupa  le  trfine  pendant  l’eapace  de  276  ans.  Tai-tsou  etablit  sa  com1  ;i 
“  Nanking ;  il  drigea  la  contrdo  oh  est  Peking  en  souvernintc  et  il  en  gratiliti  son 
u  quatrieme  fils  Tching-tchau  ou  Yong-lo . . .  .qui  fut  reconnu  empereur  quntre  ans 
“  aprds  la  mort  de  son  pdre ....  En  la  septic  me  an  nee  do  son  rdgne,  Yong-lo 
u  abandonna  Nanking,  et  vint  etablir  sa  cour  il  Peking ;  depuis  cc  temps  Peking 
“  a  toujours  ete  le  sdjour  des  empereurs  et  la  capitale  de  toute  la  Chine ....  En 
“  1544,  KiaAsing,  onzieme  empereur  de  la  memo  dynastie  Ming,  fit  bfitir  la 
“  partie  de  la  ville  qu’on  appelle  vieille  ville  ou  ville  Chinoise;  il  en  fit  eutouror 
“  de  murailles,  il  eleva  ses  portes  -.  il  paroit  que  la  grandeur  do  Peking  n’a  pas 
“  varid  depui?.”  Descript,  de  la  Ville  do  Peking,  p.4-6. 

A  doubt  may  be  entertained  whether  the  city  of  Yai-Idng,  which  Kublai,  from 
motives  of  superstition  or  of  policy,  abandoned,  occupied  the  site  of  tlmUBfr 
called  the  ancient  or  Chinese  city,  which  is  separated  from  the  other  only  by  n 
rivulet,  and  by  the  wall  of  the  latter.  The  presumption  against  their  identity 
arisesHfem  the  assertion  that  the  new  city  was  built  at  the  distance  of  four  or  fivo 
miles  from  the  old ;  hut  in  speaking  of  places  whose  walls  (exclusive  of  suburbs) 
have  a  compass  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  an  interval  so  small  may  be  disre¬ 
garded  ;  and  particularly  as  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  from  its  buildings  now 
embracing  the  palace  (which  is  known,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  artificial 
mount,  to  g||^rve  its  original  position),  that  it  has  gradually  advanced  to  the 
^southward^fcd  approximated  to  the  old.  But  there  is  likewise  evidence  of  a 
jP^positive  kind  of  their  being  the  same ;  for  Yong-lo,  the  rebuilder  of  Peking  after 
0-  it  had  been  nearly  destroyed  in  the  preceding  wars,  erected  within  the  bounds  of 
V  *  what  was  equally  in  his  time  denominated  the  old  city,  and  which  could  be  no  other 
than  that  depopulated  by  Kublai  a  century  and  a  half  before,  two  remarkable 
temples,  one  of  them  dedicated  to  the  heavens  and  the  other  to  the  earth,  which 
temples  are  to  be  found  in  Du  Halde’s  and  De  L’isle’s  plates,  and  exist,  in  the 
Chinese  city  at  the  present  day.  All  the  works  of  this  great  monarch,  the  third 
of  the  dynasty  by  which  the^Mungals  were  driven  out,  and  who  sat  on  the  throne 
at  the  period  of  Shah  Rolch’s  embassy,  were  begun  about  the  year  1406,  and  com¬ 
pleted  about  1421. 


559.  In  the  “  Memoires  concernant  les  Chinois  ”  we  find  the  following  account 
of  tl®  extent  of  its  walls  at  different  periods:  “  Sous  le  Kin  (the  dynasty  over- 
“  turned  by  Jengh-khan)  dont  il  fut  aussi  la  capitale,  il  eut  soixante-quinze  U  de 
“  tour,  ou  sept  lieues  et  dernie.  Les  Yuen  qui  le  nommerent  d’abord  la  capitals 
“  du  milieu,  puis  la  grande  capitale,  nelui  donnerent  que  six  lieues  de  tour  et 
onze  portes,  lorsqu’ils  en  rdpardrent  les  ruines  en  1274.  Le  fondateur  de  la 

<{  dynastie 
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<e  dynastie  des  Ming  rasa  deux  de  ces  portes  du  cdtd  du  Midi  pour  le  degrader ;  BOOK  II, 
“  et  Yong-h,  qui  en  rebatit  les  murailles  en  1409,  ne  leur  donna  que  quatre  — ' 

“  lieues  de  tour :  c’est  leur  mesure  d’aujourd’hui,  dtant  restdes  les  mfimes.  CHAP'  VII> 
“  Quant  4  la  ville  Chinoise,  ce  fut  Chin-tsong,  de  la  dynastie  prdcddente,  qui  en  Notes< 

“  fit  faire  l’eneeinte  en  murs  de  terre  Tan  1524. . .  .Ce  nefut  qu’en  1564  qU’elle 
“  olitint  l’honneur  d’etre  incorporde  4  l’ancienne  ville,  avec  celui  d’avpir  des 
“  murailles  et  des  portes  en  briques.”  T.  ii,p.  55S. 

560.  The  square  form  prevails  much  amongst  the  cities  and  towns  of  China, 
wherever  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  course  of  the  waters  admit  of  it, 

This  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  principles  of  castrametation.  The  dimensions 
of  the  present  Tartar  city,  according  to  De  L’isle,  are  eleven  li  in  the  length 
from  north  to  south,  by  nine  in  width  from  east  to  west,  making  forty  li  or  fifteen 
miles  in  the  whole  extent.  He  adds,  that  in  the  time  of  Kublcti  the  extent  was 
,  j|{ty  li  or  twenty-two  miles  and  a  half;,  which  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
measurement  in  the  text.  It  appears  therefore,  that  when  Yong-lo  rebuilt  the 
.walls  of  the  ruined  city,  he  contracted  its  limits,  as  it  was  natural  for  him  to  do. 


561.  When  it  is  said  that  the  walls  of  the  capital  were  of  earth  (di  terra),  I 
am  inclioed  to  think  that  terra  cotta  or  bricks.  should.be  understood ;  as  they  were 
in  general  use  amongst  the  Chinese  from  the  earliest  ag^,  and.  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  ©reat  Wall.  “  Les  murs  de  Pdkirig”  says  De  L’isle,  speak¬ 
ing  of  those  built  by  Yong-lo  and  now  existing  “  sont  de  brique,jtojts  de  quarante 
.“  -pieds,  assez  larges  qu’on  puisse  s’y  promener  4  cheval ....  Mm  reste,  ce  que 
il  nous  disons  ici  ne  doit  a’entendre  que  des  murs  de  la  ville  Tartare ;  ceux  tie 
“  la  ville  Chinois  sont  plus  petits  et  plus  simples ;  ils  ne  different  point  de  ceux 
“  des  villes  de  la  province.”  P.  7.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  distin¬ 
guishing  appellations  of  Tartar  and  Chinese  cities  did  not  take  place  under  the 
Yuen  or  Mungal  dynasty,  nor  until  the  subjugation  of  the  empire  by  the  Tsing 
or  present  race  of  Manchu  Tartars,  who  succeeded  to  the  Ming  or  Chinese 
dynasty,  and  drove  the  native  inhabitants  from  wl^at  is  commonly  termed  the  new 
or  northern  city  into  the  old  or  southern,  to  make  room  for  their  Tartar  followers. 
In  regard  to  the  vague  distinctions  of  new  and  old,  which  occasion  some  confusion, 
“  J’emploie”  says  De  L’isle  “  les  termes  usitdes  :  4  proprement  parler,  la  ville 
“  Chinoise  est  plus  nouvelle  que  la  Tartare;  mais  les  bfitimens  de  la  premfere 
“  ont  apparemment  plus  de  signes  extdrieures  de  vetuste  queceux  de  la  seconde.” 
P.  7,  note.  4 


562.  These  battlements  or  merli  must  have  been  of  solid  materials,  (whether 
of  white  bricks  or  stone) ;  which  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of 
a  mud  or  turf  rampart ;  unless  there  was  at  least  a  recUement  of  masonry  “  The 
2  R  “  parapet  ” 
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BOOR  IL  “  parapet  ’’  says  Staunton  “  was  deeply  crenated,  but  had  no  regular  embra- 
zures.”  Yol.  ii,  p.  116. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Nores.  ggg,  ipjie  straightness  of  the  streets  of  Peking  is  apparent  from  De  L’isle’s  plan, 
and  corroborated  by  the  accounts  of  all  who  have  visited  that  city.  “  Les  rues 
“  de  cette  grande  ville  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  sont  droites,  presque  ‘toutes  tirees  au 
cordeau,  longues  d’une  bonne  lieue,  et  larges  d’environ  six  vingts  pieds.” 
T.  i,  p-  114.  The  squareness  of  the  Chinese  cities  is  remarked  by  Shah  Rokh’s 
ambassadors:  “  Comme  la  ville  est  quarree,”  they  say,  speaking  of  So-cheu, 
“  chaque  cote  a  une  porte  posee  de  telle  manure,  qu’elles  se  regardent  toute 

“  quatre  eh  droite  ligne _ ainsi  elles  se  voyent  toutes  du  milieu  de  la  ville.” 

Voy.  de  Thevenot,  t.  ii,  p.  3. 

564.  “  Les  rues  sont  bordees  la  plupart  de  maisons  marchandes :  c’est  dommage 
«  qu’ily  ait  si  pen  de  proportion  entre  les  rues  et  les  maisons,  qui  sont  assez  mal 
“  baties  sur  leievant,  et  peu  dlevdes.”  Du  Halde,  T.  i,  p.  114.  “  In  front  of 
“  most  of  the  houses  in  this  main  street”  says  Staunton  “  were  shops  painted, 
“  gilt,  asgd  decorated  like  those  of  Tong-choo-foo,  but  in  a  grander  stile.  Over 

“  some  of  them  were  broad  terraces  covered  with  shrubs  and  flowers . 

“  Outside  the  shops,  as  well  as  within  them,  was  displayed  a  variety  of  goods 
“  for  sale.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  118. 

565.  The  gates  of  the  modern  Tartar  city  are  only  nine  in  number,  and  not  so 
.  regularly  disposed  as  is  here  described.  Those  of  the  Chinese  town  are  seven. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  building  of  the  present  walls  was  posterior 
»  by  several  centuries  to  the  reign  of  Kiiblai,  and  no  precise  resemblance, 'therefore, 
can  be  expected.  ■  ‘ J 

566.  The  practice  of  erecting  places  of  arms  over  the  gates,  subsists  at  the 
present  day.  “  Les  portes  de  la  ville  hautes  et  bien  voutees  ”  says  Du  Halde 
“  portent  des  pavilions  extremement  larges  et  a  neuf  etages ....  L’etage  en  bas 
“  forme  une  grande  salle,  ou  se  retirent  les  soldats  et  les  officiers  qui  sortent  de 
“  garde,  et  ceux  qui  doivent  les  relever.”  T.  i,  p.  T14.  “  Over  the  gate  ”  says 
Staunton  “  was  a  watch-tower  several  stories  high.”  “  Au  dessus-  de  chaque 
“  porte  ”  say  the  ambassadors  of  Shah  Rokh,  describing  another  Chinese  city, 
“  il  y  a  un  pavilion  A  deux  etages,  dont  le  toit  est  en  dos  d’ane,  suivant  la  ma- 
“  niereWes  Khataiens.”  Voy.  de  Thevenot,  t.  ii,  p.  3. 

567.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  number  that  usually  constitutes  the  guard  of 
important  gates  in  that  country.  “  Having  travelled  about  six  or  eight  miles,” 
says  John  Bell,  “  we  arrived  at  the  famous  wall  of  China.  We  entered  at  a 

“  great 
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“  great  gate,  which  is  shut  every  night,  and  always  guarded  by  a  thousand  men.”  ] 
T.  i,  p.  336.  ( 

B68.  “  Au  nord  du  dernier  appartement  du  palais,  est  le  JcoU'leou  ou  tour  du 

“  tambour . un  peu  plus  au  nord,  le  Tckong-leou  ou  la  tour  de  la  cloche : 

“  il  y  a  en  effet  dans  cette  tour  une  grosse  cloche,  qui  sert  au  memo  usage  que 
“  le  tambour.”  Descr.  de  Peking,  p.  24.  “  II  y  a  dans  chaque  ville  ”  says  Du 
Halde  “  de  grosses  cloches,  ou  un  tambour  d’une  grandeur  extraordinaire,  qui 
u  servent  a  marquer  les  veilles  de  la  nuit.  Chaque  veiile  est  de  deux  heures  :  la 
“  premiere  commence  vers  les  huit  heures  du  soir.  Pendant' les  deux  heures  que 
“  dure  cette  premiere  veiile,  on  frappe  de  terns  en  terns  un  coup,  ou  sur  la  cloche, 

“  ou  sur  le  tambour.  Quand  elle  est  finie,  et  que  la  seconde  veiile  commence, 

“  on  frappe  deux  coups  tant  qu’elle  dure :  on  en  frappe  trois  &  la  troisieme,  et 
“  ainsi  de  toutes  les  autres.”  T.  ii,  p.  50.  To  this  third  or  midnight  watch  it  is 
that  our  author  alludes,  when  a  treble  stroke  is  given.  Staunton  also  speaks  of 
“  the  great  fabric,  of  considerable  height,  which  includes  a  bell  of  prodigious 
“  size  and  cylindric  form,  that,  struck  on  the  outside  with  a  wooden  mallet, 

“  emits  a  sound  distinctly  heard  throughout  the  capital.”  T.  ii,  p.  122.  This 
celebrated  bell  of  Peking,  of  which  a  portrait  is  given  in  the  “  China  illustrata  ” 
of  Kircher,  was  cast  by  the  order  of  Ymg-lojjafeoM  the  year  1420. 

'?t>§69.  “  Les  petites  rues  qui  aboutissent  aux  grandes,  ont  des  portesfaites  de 
V  tfcillis  de  bois,  qui  n’empechent  pas  de  voir  ceux  qui  y  marchent . . . .  Les  por- 
«  tesA  treillis  sont  fermees  la  nuit  par  le  corps  de  garde,  etil  ne  la  fait  ouvrir 
“  que  rarement,  a  gens  connus,  qui  ont  une  lanterne  a  la  main,  et  qui  sortent 
“  pour  une  bonne  raison,  coniine  seroit  celle  d’appeller  un  medecin.”  Du  Halde, 
T.i,p.  115. 


30? 


570.  “  Outre  ces  deux  villes,  il  y  a  a  Peking  douze  grands  fauxbourgs  d’une 
“  demi-lieue  ou  meme  de  trois  quarts  de  lieue  de  longueur.  Il  n’y  a  point  de 
“  fauxbourg  vis-i-vis  des  trois  portes  meridionales  de  la  ville  Tartare  ;  la  ville 
“  Chinoise  y  met  obstacle.”  Descr,  de  Peking,  p.  9.  John  Bell  speaks  also  of 
very  extensive  suburbs  (in  1720);  but  according  to  Staunton’s  account,  item- 
ployed  only  fifteen  minutes  to  traverse  one  of  the  eastern  suburbs,  by  which 
the  English  embassy  approached  the  capital  (in  1793),  and  twenty  minutes  to 
traverse  that  on  the  western  side,  by  which  it  departed.  The  size  of  these 
suburbs  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  varied  at  different  periods,  and  to  have 
diminished  with  the  splendour  of  the  monarchy. 


571.  These  establishments  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  arriving  from 
distant  countries,  are  incidentally  noticed  by  Trigault  (llistoire  du  royaume  de  la 
2  R  2  '  Chine) 
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BOOK  II.  Chine)  who  speaks  of  “  le  palais  des  estrangers  ”  at  Peking.  It  would  seem, 

-  however,  that  they  are  now  situated  within  the  walls  of  the  Chinese  town,  rather 

CHAP.  VII.  tjjan  jn  tjje  8U]jUrba.  “  Outre  ce  que  nous  avons  remarqud  dans  la  ville  Chinoise, 
Note3'  «  on  y  voit  de  plus  de  grandes  hfitelleries,  oil  logent  les  Chinois  qui  se  rendent 
“  a  Peking  des  provinces  meridionales.”  Description  de  Peking,  p.  28. 


:»  572.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  here  a  mistake  in  Ramusio’s  text,  as  not  only 
all  the  modem  authorities  agree  in  the  fact  of  the  public  women  being  excluded 
from  the  city  and  confined  to  the  suburbs,  but  it  is  expressly  so  stated  in  the  other 
versions  of  our  author.  “  Per  la  grandissima  quantita  de  signori  die  vicn  a  la 
“  chorte,  e  per  merchadanti,  e  per  terreri,  e  forestieri,  ele  habita  in  li  borgi  pm 
“  de  xx  milia  putane,  e  nesuna  de  queste  non  osano  habitar  in  la  cita  sotto  pena 
“  de  esser  arse.”  Ven.  ed.  1496,  cap.  lxv.  “  Et  quoniam  ingens  multitude 
“  exterorum  hominum  semper  illic  versatur,  habentur  in  suburbiis  circitur  xx 
“  millia  meretricum  :  intra-vero  mcenia  civitatis  nulla  sustinent.”  Berlin  ed.  1671, 
lib.  ii,  cap.  xi.  .  This  regulation  of  police  appears  to  have  been  equally  enforced 
Under  later  dynasties.  “  II  y  a  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  des  femmes  publiques  et  pros* 
“  tituees  a  la  Chine  comme  ailleurs,  mais  comrae  ces  sortes  de  personnes  sont 
“  ordinairement. la  cause  de  quelques  desordres,  il  ne  leur  est  pas  permis  de 
tc  demeurer  dans  Tenceinte  des  villes ;  leur  logement  doit  etre  hors  des  murs; 
“  encore  ne  peuvent-elles  pas  avoir  des  maisons  particulidres ;  elles  logent  plu- 
“  sieurs  ensemble,  et  souvent  sous  la  conduite  d’un  homme,  qui  est  responsafyl§, 
du  desordre,  s’il  en  arrivoit ;  au  reste  ces  femmes  libertines  ne  sont  que  tole|| 
“et  on  les  regarde  comme  infames.”  T.  ii,  p.  51.  Respecting  their  n 
under  the  reign  of  Kang-hi,  the  missionaries  do  not  furnish  us  with  a 
mation.  They  might  not  be  competent  so  to  do ;  but  there  is  an  obviofffi 
tion  to  gloss  over  whatever  might  tend  to  lower  the  moral  character  of  the  C^ln 
in  the  estimation  of  their  readers. 


;  57 3.  I  do  not  trace  any  record  of  this  extraordinary  custom  in  the  journals  of 
our  recent  visits  to  Peking-.  Perhaps,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  the  notice  of  it 
may  have  been  suppressed  by  “  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  ;  ”  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  a  change  of  physical  circumstances,  consequent  on  the  discovery  of 
'America,  by  which  the  value  of  the  favour  has  been  diminished,  may  have  occa¬ 
sioned  its  discontinuance. 

574.  .“  Ils  ne  permettent  4  personne  de  marcher  la  nuit,  et  ils  interrogent  mcme 
“  ceux  que  l’empereur  auroit  envoyd  pour  quelques  affaires.  Si  leur  l  eponse 

“  donne  lieu  au  moindre  soupgon,  on  les  met  en  arret  au  corps  de  garde . 

*f- €’est  par  ce  bel  ordre;  qui  s’observe^avec  la  derniere  exactitude,  que  la  paix, 
•“  le  silence,  et  la  shret6  rfegnent  dans  toute  la  ville.”  Du  Halde,  t.  i,  p.  115. 

575.  “La 
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.  575.  “  La  bastonnade  est  le  ch&timent  ordinaire  pour  les  fautes  les  plus  BOOK  II. 
“  l^geres.  Le.nombre  des  coups  est  plus  ou  moins  grand,  selon  la  qualite  de  la  — 

“  faute  :  c’est  la  peine  dont  les  officiers  de  guerre  punissent  quelque  fois  sur  le 
“  champ  les  soldats  Chinois,  mis  en  sentinelle  toutes  les  nuits  dans  les  rues  et  les  No,es- 
“  places  publiques  des  grandes  villes,  quand  on  les  trouve  endormis.  Quand  le 
“  nombre  des  coups  ne  passe  pas  vingt,  c'est  une  correction  paternelle.”  Du 
Halde,  t.  ii,  p.  132. 

576.  It  has  been  already  observed  (in  Note  475,  on  the  authority,  of  the  -djwi 
Akbai'i)  that  the  priests  of  Buddha,  who  in  Tibet  are  called  lamas,  are  by  the 
Arabians  and  Persians  named  balcshi ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  to  abstain  from 
shedding  of  blood  and.  particularly  from  bloody  sacrifices,  is  the  characteristic 
precept  of  that  sect ;  in  which,  say  the  brahmans,  his  disciples  make  virtue  and 
religion  to  consist. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


the  treasonable  practices  employed  to  cause  the  city  of  Kambalu  to 
•bel,  and  of  the  apprehension  and  punishment  of  those  concerned.  ^ 


1  Particular  mention  will  hereafter  be  made  of  the  establishment  of  t 
a  council  of  twelve  persons,  who  had  the  power  of  disposing,  at  their 
pleasure,  of  the  lands,  the  governments,  and  every  thing  belonging  to 
the  state.  Amongst  these  was  a  Saracen  named  Achmacf11  a  crafty 
and  bold  man,  whose  influence  with  the  Grand  Mot  surpassed  that  of 
the  other  members.  To  such  ,  a  degree  was  his  master  infatuated  with 
him,  that  he  indulged  him  in  every  liberty.  It  was  discovered,  indeed, 
after  his  death,  that  he  had  by  means  of  spells  so  fascinated  . his  majesty, 
as  to  oblige  him  to  give  ear  and  credit  to  whatever  he  represented,  and 
by  these  means  was  enabled  to  act  in  all  matters  according  to  his  own 
arbitrary  will.578  He  gave  away  all  the  governments  and  public  offices, 
pronounced  judgment  upon  all  offenders,  and  when  he  was  disposed  to 
sacrifice  any  man  to  whom  he  bore  ,  ill  will,  he  had  only  to  go  to  the 
emperor  and  say  to  him,  “such  a  person  .has  committed  an  offence 
against  your  majesty,  and  is  deserving  of  death  j”  when  the  emperor 
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BOOK II.  was  accustomed  to  reply,  “  Do  as  you  judge  best:”  upon  -which  he 
chap~ vnr  caused  him  to  be  immediately  executed.  So  evident  were  the  proofs  of 
the  authority  he  .possessed,  and  of  his  majesty’s  implicit  faith  in  his 
representations,  that  none  had  the  hardiness  to  contradict  him  in  any 
matter  ;  nor  was  there  a  person,  however  high  in  rank  or  office,  who 
did  not  stand  in  awe  of  him.  If  any  one  was  accused  by  him  of  a 
capital  crime,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to  exculpate  himself,  he 
had  not  the  means  of  refuting  the  charge,  because  he  could  not  procure 
an  advocate ;  none  daring  to  oppose  the  will  of  Achmac.  By  these 
means  he  occasioned  many  to  die  unjustly.579  Besides  this,  there  was 
no  handsome  female  who  became  an  object  of  his  sensuality,  that  he 
did  not  contrive  to  possess,  taking  her  as  a  wife,  if  she  was  unmarried, 
or  otherwise  compelling  her  to  yield  to  his  desires.  When  he  obtained 
information  of  any  man  having  a  beautiful  daughter,  he  dispatched  his 
emissaries  to  the  father  of  the  girl,  with  instructions  to  say  to  him : 
“.What  are  your  views  with  regard  to  this  handsome  daughter  of  yours  ? 
“  You  cannot  do  better  than  give,  her  in  marriage  to  the  Lord  Deputy 
“  or  Vicegerent  580  (that  is,  to  Achmac;  for  so  they  termed  him,  as 
“  implying  that. he  was  his  majesty’s  representative).  We  shall  prevail 
“  upon  him  to  appoint  you  to  such  a  government  or  to  such  an  office,  for 
*  “  three  years.”  Thus  tempted,  he  is  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  his 
.  child ;  and  the  matter  being  so  far  arranged,  Achmac  repairs  to  the 
emperor  and  informs  his  majesty  that  a  certain  government  is  vlcantror 
that  the  period  for  which  it  is  held  will  expire  on  such  a  day,  and  recom¬ 
mends  the  father  as  a  person  well  qualified  to  perform  the  duties.  To 
this  his  majesty  gives  his  consent,  and  the  appointment  is  immediately 
carried  into  effect.  By  such  means  as  these,  either  from  the  ambition 
of  holding  high  offices  or  the  apprehension  of  his  power,  he  obtained 
the  sacrifice  of  all  the  most  beautiful  young  women,  either  under  the 
denomination  of  wives,  or  as  the  slaves  of  his  pleasure.  He  had  sons 
to  the  number  of  twenty-five,  who  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,581 
and  some  of  them  availing  themselves  of  the  authority  of  their  father, 
formed  adulterous  connexions,  and  committed  many  other  unlawful  and 
atrocious  acts.  Achmac  had  likewise  accumulated  great  wealth;  for 
every  person  who  obtained  an  appqintment  found  it  necessary  to  make 
him  a  considerable  present. 


During 
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During  a  period  of  twenty-two  years  he  exercised  this  uncontrouled  BOOK  II. 
sway.582  At  length  the  natives  of  the  country,  that  is,  the  Kataians,  cha"JTvui. 
no  longer  able  to  endure  his  multiplied  acts  of  injustice  or  the  flagrant 
wickedness  committed  against  their  families,  held  meetings' in  order  to 
devise  means  of  putting  him  to  death  and  raising  a  rebellion  against  the 
government.  Amongst  the  persons  principally  concerned  in  this  plot 
was  a  Kataian  named  Chen-lcu,  a  chief  of  six  thousand  men,  who,,  burn¬ 
ing  with  resentment  on  account  of  the  violation  of  his  mother,  his  wife, 
and  his  daughter,  proposed  the  measure  to  one  of  his  countrymen 
named  Van-ku,  who  was  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,583  and  recom¬ 
mended  its  being  carried  into  execution  at  the  time  when  the  Grand 
khan,  having  completed  his  three  months  residence  in  Kanbalu,  had 
departed  for  his  palace  of  Shan-du,iM  and  when  his  son  Chingis  also  had 
retired  to  the  place  he  was  accustomed  to  visit  at  that  season  ;  because 
the  charge  of  the  city  was  then  entrusted  to  Achmac,  who  communica¬ 
ted  to  his  master  whatever  matters  occurred  during  his  absence,  and 
received  in  return  the  signification  of  his  pleasure.  Van-ku  and  Chen-ku 
having  held  this  consultation  together,  imparted  their  designs  to  some 
of  the  leading  persons  of  the  Kataians,  and  through  them  to  their 
friends  in  many  other  cities.  It  was  accordingly  determined,  amongst 
them,  that  on  a  certain  day,  immediately  upon  their  perceiving  the 
signal  of  a  fire,  they  should  rise  and  put  to  death  all  those  who  wore 
beards ;  and  should  extend  the  signal  to  other  places,  in  order  that  the- 
same  might  be  carried  into  effect  throughout  the  country.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  distinction  with  regard  to  beards  was  this  that  whereas  the 
Kataians  themselves  are  naturally  beardless,  the  Tartars,  the  Saracens, 
and  the  Christians  wear  beards.585  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
Grand  khan  not  having  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Kataia  by  any  legal 
right,  but  only  by  force  of  arms,  had  no;  confidence  in  the  inhabitants, 
and  therefore  bestowed  all  the  provincial  governments  and  magistracies 
upon  Tartars,  Saracens,  Christians,  and  other  foreigners,  who  belonged 
to  his  household,  and  in  whom  he  could  trust-  In  consequence  of  this, 
his  government  was  universally  hated  by  the  natives,  who  found  them¬ 
selves  treated  as  slaves  by  these  Tartars,  and  still  worse  by  the  Sara¬ 
cens.686 
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BOOK  II.  Their  plans  being  thus  arranged  Van-ku  and  Chen-Jcu  contrived  to 
chap” vih.  enter  the  Palace  at  night,  where  the  former,  taking  his  place  on  one  of 
the  royal  seats,  caused  the  apartment  to  be  lighted  up,  and  sent  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  Achmac,  who  resided  in  the  old  city,  requiring  his  immediate 
attendance  upon  Chingis,  the  emperor’s  son,  who  (he  should  say)  had 
unexpectedly  arrived  that  night.  Achmac  was  much  astonished  at  the 
intelligence,  but,  being  greatly  in  awe  of  the  prince,  instantly  obeyed.587 
Upon  passing  the  gate  of  the  (new)  city,  he  met  a  Tartar  officer  named 
Kogatai,  the  commandant  of  the  guard  of  twelve  thousand  men,  who 
asked  him  whither  he  was  going  at  that  late  hour  ?  He  replied  that  he 
was  proceeding  to  wait  upon  Chingis,  of  whose  arrival  he  had  just 
heard.  «  How  is  it  possible  (said  the  officer)  that  he  .  can  have  arrived 
in  so  secret  a  manner,  that  I  should  not  have  been  aware  of  his  approach 
in  time  to  order  a  party  of  his  guards  to  attend  him?588  In  the  mean 
while  the  two  Kataiansfelt  assured  that  if  they  could  but  succeed  in  dis¬ 
patching  Achmac,  they  bad  nothing  further  to  apprehend.  Upon  his 
entering  the  palace  and  seeing  so  many  lights  burning,  he  made  his 
prostrations  before  Van-lcu,  supposing  him  to  be  the  prince ;  when 
Chen-ku,  who  stood  there  provided  with  a  sword,  severed  his  head  from 
his  body.  Kogatai  had  stopped  at  the  door,  but  upon  observing  what 
_  ‘ ,  :4p.: had  taken  place,  exclaimed  that  there  was  treason  going  forward,  and 
•^vi^istantly  let  fly  an  arrow  at  Van-ku  as  he  sat  upon  the  throne,  which 
slew  him.  He  then  called  to  his  men,  who  seized  Chen-lcu,  and  dis- 
-  -  patched  an  order  into  the  city,  that  every  person  found  out  of  doors 
should  be  put  to  death.  .The  Kataians  perceiving,  however,  that  the 
Tartars  had  dlStvered  the  conspiracy,  and  being  deprived  of  their 
leaders,  one  of  whom  was  killed  and  the  other  a  prisoner,  kept  within 
their  houses,  and  were  unable  to  make  the  signals  to  the  other  towns,  as 
had  been  concerted.  Kogatai  immediately  sent  messengers  to  the  Grand 
kh^n,  with  a  circumstantial  relation  of  all  that  had  passed,  who  in  return 
directed  him  to  make  a  diligent  investigation  of  the  treason,  and  to 
punish,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt,  those  whom  he  should 
find  to  have  been  concerned.  On  the  following  day,  Kogatai  examined 
all  the  Kataians,  and  upon  such  as  were  principals  in  the  conspiracy  he 
inflicted  capital  punishment.  (The  same  was  done  with  respect  to  the 
other  cities  that  were  known  tg  have  participated  in  the  guilt.589 
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When  his  majesty  returned  to  Karibalu',  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  BOO&Sl 
the  causes  of  what  had  happened,  and  then  learned  that  the  infamous  chapTviu. 
Acbmac  and  seven  of  his  sons  (for  all  were  not  equally  culpable)  had 
committed  those  enormities  which  have  been  described.  He  gave  orders 
for  removing  the  treasure  that  had  been  accumulated  by  the  deceased 
to  an  incredible  amount,  from  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the  old  city, 
to  the  new ;  where  it  was  deposited  in  his  own  treasury.  He  likewise 
directed  that  his  body  should  be  taken  from  the  tomb,  and  thrown  into 
the  street,  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dogs.590  The  sons  who  had 
followed  the  steps  of  their  father  in  his  iniquities,  he  caused  to  be  flayed, 
alive.  Reflecting  also  upon  the  principles  of  the  accursed  sect  of  the 
Saracens,  which  .indulge  them  in  the  commission  of  every  crime, 
and  allow  them  to  murder  those  who  differ  from  them  on  points  of 
faith,  so  that  even  the  nefarious  Achmac  and  his  sons  might  have  sup¬ 
posed  themselves  guiltless,  heheld  them  in  contempt  and  abomination. 
Summoning  therefore  these  people  to  his  presence,  he  forbad  them  to 
continue  many  practices  enjoined  to  them  by  their  law,591  commanding 
that  in  future  their  marriages  should  be  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the 
Tartars,  and  that  instead  of  the  mode  of  killing  animals  for  food,  by 
cutting  their  throats,  they  should  he  obliged  to  open  the  belly.  At 
the  time  that  these  events  took  place,  Marco  Polo  was  on  the  spot.59^ 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  what  relates  to  the  establishment  of  the  court 
kept  by  the  Grand  lehan. 


NOTES.  V 

577.  The  name  of  this  •powerful  and  corrupt  Arabian  minister,  whom  the 
Chinese  call  Ahama,  was  doubtless  Ahmed  A*»-l ,  the  Achmet  of  our  Turkish  his¬ 
torians.  With  regard  to  the  orthography  in  European  characters  it  may  be 
observed,  that  pur  h  is  as  much  too  weak  for  representing  the  harsh  aspirate 

as  the  ch  of  the  Germans  may  be  thought  too  rough  (being  a  guttural),  or  that 
of  the  Italians  too  hgjrd.  Some  have  therefore  written  the  word  Ahhmed. 

•  *■»  •# 

578.  “  Les  plu&grands  princes”  De  Guigges  observes  “  ne  sont  pas  exempts 
“  de  defauts ;  celui  de  Kubld  6toit  d’aimeq^tellement  l’argent,  que  les  plus 

2  S  “  mauvais 
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Bt)OK  II.  “  mauvais  ministresparoissoient  toujours  innocensasesyeux,  lorsqu’ils  sqavoient 

-  “  trouverle  moyen  delui  en  fournir,  et  il  n’dcoutoit  pas  avec  plaisir  les  plaintes 

CHAP.  VIII.  „  qU)on  [u;  p0rt0it  Bur  leur  conduce.  Un  Arabe  nomine  Ahama  (peut-fitre  Ah- 
Note8‘  “  me'd)  charg'd  des  douanes  de  I’empire,  etoit  un  de  ceux  qui  abusoient  le  plus  de 
«  la  foiblesse  de  ce  prince,  pour  s’enrichir  par  toutes  sortes  de  voycs  illicites,” 
Liv.  xvi,  p.  145. 

579.  “  Ce  prince  (Kublai)  s’occupa  encore  appaiser  des  murmures  que  la 
“  mauvaise  conduite  du  ministre  Ahama  avoit  excitds.  Tout  cet  orage  tomba 
«  sur  Tsou-y-yu,  qui  avoit  resolu  de  faire  connoitre  it  Kublai  les  malversations 
u  de  ce  ministre.  Ahama  eut  le  credit  de  le  faire  passer  pour  coupablc,  l’accusa 
“  d’avoir  void,  plus  de  deux  millions,  et  d’avoir  depose  sans  ordres  plusieurs 
“  officiers.  Quoique  les  commissaires  nominees  pour  examiner  ce  procea  l’eus- 
“  sent  ddclare  innocent,  d’autres  nominees  par  Ahama ,  qui  reconimencerent  la 
u  procedure,  le  condamndrent  a  perdre  la  tfite.”  P.173. 

•  580.  The  term  employed  by  Ramusio  is  bailo,  Which  particularly  belonged  to  the 
person  who  represented,  at  Constantinople,  the  Republic  of  Venice;  not  as 
ambassador  (when  the  appointment  first  took  place),  but  as  joint  sovereign  with 
the  Latin  emperor.  Jt  is  not  easy  to  find  an  equivalent  term  in  our  language ;  nor 
does  the  Chinese  title  of  Colao  convey  the  idea  intended  to  be  given,  of  his  inor¬ 
dinate  power.  The  Arabs  indeed  might  have  styled  him  khalifah ,  which  signifies 
a' substitute,  deputy,  or  vicegerent. 

^  '  581.  “  Ahama,  qui  ne  cessoit  de  le  tromper  par  de  nouveaux  projets  qui  ten. 

“.  doient  a  faire  venirbeaucoup  d’argent  dans  le  trdsor,  avoit  tantde  erddit  auprds 
“  de  lui,  qu’il  obtint  pour  son  fils  le  ddpartement  de  la  guerre.”  P.  153. 

582.  His  deat^j||k  place  in  1281,  and  his  factions  of  minister  of  finance  are 
first  noticed  by  ijPtruignes  (Histoire  des  Mogols  de  la  Chine)  in  1262;  which 
includes  a  space  of  nineteen  years  :  but  he  might  have  been  in  office  some  time 
before  his  extortions  gave  notoriety  to  his  name. 

» 

583.  I  apprehend  that  these  were  not  military  commands,  but  that  the  civil 

jurisdiction  of  the  country  was  established  on  a  footing  analogous  to  that  of  the 
army.  At  the  present  day  every  tenth  Chinese  inhabitant  is  responsible  for  the 

conduct  (so  for  as  the  public  peace  is  concerned)  of  nine  of  his  neighbours. 
Such  was  also  the  principle  of  our  English  tithings  and  ljundreds.  These  con¬ 
spirators  were  evidently  citizens,  not  soldiers.  „ 


584.  It 
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584.  It  will  appear  that,  according  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  this  opportunity  BOOK'] 
of  the  emperor’s  periodical  absence  was  actually  seized  by  the  conspirators.  See  CH^Tyj 
Note  589.  . 


585.  It  is  not  in  strictness  a  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  naturally  beardless  ;  but, 
like  the  Malays,  their  beards  are  slight,  and  the  growth  of  them  is  discouraged, 
excepting  in  particular  cases.  “  Leur  barbe  ”  says  P.  Trigault  “  est  claire,  quel- 
“  ques  uns  n’en  ont  point,  le  poil  rude,  et  sans  moustaches,  elle  paroist  tard.” 
Voy.  de  la  Chine,  p.  69. 

586.  “  Les  historiens  Chinois  ”  says  P.  Gaubil  “  exagdrent  les  ddfauts  de 
“  Houpilii  (Kublai),  et  ne  parlent  gudres  de  ses  yertus.  Ils  lui  reprochent 
“  beaucoup  d’entStement  pour  les  superstitions  et  les  enchantemens  des  lamas,  et 
“  ils  se  plaignent  qu’il  a  donnd  trop  d’autoritd  aux  gens  d’Occident.”  Obsery. 
Chronol.  p.  201. 

587.  The  jealousy  with  which  this  prince  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  minister, 
is  repeatedly  noticed.  “  Tous  les  princes  et  les  grands,  et  particulidrement 
“  Telling-kin,  fils  aind  de  Kublai,  ne  purentgarder  le  silence  dans  cette  occasion, 
“  et  dirent  publiquement  qu’il  etoit  dangereux  de  confier  au  pdre  et  au  fils  des 
“  postes  siimportans.”  “  Tchen-kin  ”  (the  name  is  thus  carelessly  written  by  De 
Guignes  in  a  different  way)  “  ennemi  declard  du  ministre,  voulut  s’y  opposer  (4  la 
“  mort  de  Tsou-y-yu),  mais  ses  ordres  arrivdrenttrop  tprd.”  Hist.  gin.  des  Huns, 
liv.  xvi,p.  153-173.  Respecting  the  name  of  the  prince  here  spoken  of,  seeNote  532. 

588.  It  must  have  been  at  the  southern  gate  that  the  minister,  on  his  way  from 
the  old  city,  was  challenged  by  the  officer  commanding  the  guard,  whilst  the 
prince,  had  he  arrived  as  was  pretended,  would  have  entered  by  the  northern  or 
the  western  gates,  being  those  which  opened  towards  the  co^ytrv  palaces.  The 
words  of  the  latter  must  therefore  be  understood  as  expressive  only  of  surprise 
that  he  should  not  have  had  an  immediate  report  from  the  proper  officer,  altd  not 
as  implying  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  fact.  From  the  sequel  it  appears  that 
this  officer  as  well  as -4/terciilproceeded  on  the  supposition  of  the  prince  being 
actually  in  the  palace. 


589.  “  La  mort  de  Tsou-y-yu ”  adds  Guignes  “fit  beaucoup  de  mecon- 
“  tens;  et  pendant  que  Kublai  etoit  alleTaire un  voyage  k Chang-tou,  un  officier 
“  nomme  Vang-tchoU$  entra  dans  le  palais  de  Pe-king,  off  Ahama  etoit  restd,  et 
“  letua,  sana  que  les  gardest&e  missent  en  ^oir  de  l’arreter.  Aprils  cette  action 
“  Vang-tchou  quWpouvo’t  se  sauver,  alia  sd§fendre  prisonnier,  et  on  le  condamna 
“  a  mort."  P.  174.  The  circumstances  of  the-conspiracy  as  thus  briefly  related 
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BOOK  II.  by  De  Guignes,  although  strongly  corroborative  of  the  genuineness  of  our 

-  author’s  narrative,  yet  vary  enough  to  shew  that  their  sources  of  information 

CHAP.  VIIJ.  were  elltir(S]y  distinct  from  each  other.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
N°le!  transaction  is  unnoticed  both  iu  the  early  Venetian  and  in  the  Latin  editions,  but  ^ 

of  its  authenticity,  as  we  find  it  stated  in  Ramusio,  there  is  very  strong  evidence 
both  internal  and  external ;  and  could  we,  admitting  the  facts  to  be  historically 
true,  for  a  moment  suspect  that  it  might  have  been  added  to  the  original  text  by 
Ramusio  himself,  it  may  be  asked,  where  that  industrious  compiler,  who  died 
so  early  as  the  year  1557,  could,  with  any  probability,  have  obtained  his  Chinese 
information,  or  why,  having  procured  it,  he  should  prefer  engrafting  it  on  Marco 
Polo’s  travels,  to  giving  it,  in  his  Collection,  on  its  real  authority  ?  But  its  not 
appearing  in  those  editions  is  the  less  extraordinary,  because  upon  comparing- 
them  throughout  with  Ramusio’s  version,  they  seem  to  have  been  intended  for 
abridgements  only  of  the  work ;  and  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  at  a 
period,  when  printing  was  still  an  elaborate  process,  details  of  this  kind  should 
have  been  sacrificed  to  brevity.  That  such  was  the  feeling  of  Purchas  with 
regard  to  them,  we  have  his  %wn  assertion,  for  upon  coming  to  this  part  of 
Ramusio’s  text  (from  which  his  English  translation  was  made)  he  says,  in  a 
marginal  note,  “  the  long  storie  of  this  rebellion  is  omitted.”  Of  its  degree  of 
interest  or  importance  it  is  for  the  reader  to  judge,  and  it  ill  becomes  an  editor  to 
deprive  him  of  the  means,  by  suppressing  the  passage. 

590.  “  Kublai  n’ouvrit  les  yeux  sur  la  conduite  d’AIiama  qu’aprds  l’execution  ; 
w&p  “  il  fit  deterrer,  mettre  en  pieces  le  corps  du  ininistre  Ahama,  et  livra  tous  ses 
“  biens  au  pillage.”  P.  174.  The  manner  in  which  our  author  states  the  wealth 
to  have  been  disposed  of,  is  more  consistent  both  with  the  particular  character  of 
Kublai  and  with  the  general  practice  of  the  country,  than  the  giving  it  up  to 
plunder.  Modern  times  have  furnished  us  with  an  example  of  a  Tartar  minister, 
whose  conduct  andsfate  resemble  in  many  points  those  of  the  Arabian.  The 
circumstances  wilrbe  found,  at  length,  in  Barrow’s  travels  in  China,  from 
whence  the  following  passage  respecting  his  treasures  is  extracted.  “  During 
“  the  life  of  his  old  master  ( Kien  Long),  over  whom  in  his  later  years,  he  is 
“  said  to  have  possessed  an  unbounded  influence,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
“  means  that  offered,  by  every  species  of  fraud  and  extortion,  by  tyranny  and 
“  oppression,  to  amass  such  immense  wealth,  iu  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  im- 
“  moveable  property,  that  his  acquisitions  were  generally  allowed  to  have  ex- 
“  ceeded  those  of  any  individual  that  the  history  of  the  country  had  made 
“  known  ....  Of  the  crimes  and  enormities  laid  to  his  charge  he  was  found  or 
“  rather  he  was  said  to  have  pleaded  guilty.  The  vast  .  wealth  he  had  extorted 
“  from  others  was  confiscated  to  th^p-own,  and  he  was'eondemned  to  suffer  an 
“  ignominious  death.”  P.  886.  . 


591.  Inter- 
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591.  Interdicts  of  this  nature,  regarding  only  foreigners,  the  Chinese  annals  BOOK  II. 
were  not  likely  to  notice,  and  we  have  no  other  authority  than  that  of  our  author  CHAP"  ynI 
for  this  humiliation  of  the  Mahometans.  Many  of  them  were  subsequently  em-  N 
ployed  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army. 

592.  As  the  Polo  family  were  in  China  from  about  the  year  1274  to  1291,  and 
these  events  took  place  about  1281,  it  is  consistently  stated  by  our  author  that  he 
was  on  the  spot. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  personal  guard  of  the  Grand  khan. 

The  body-guard  of  the  Grand  khan  consists,  as  is  well  known  to  chap.ix. 
every  one,  of  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  who  are  termed  kasitan, 
which  signifies  “  soldiers  devoted  to  their  master.”.693  ,It  is  not  however 
from  any  apprehensions  entertained  by  him,  that  he  is  surrounded  by 
this  guard,  but  as  matter  of  state.  These  twelve  thousand  men  are 
commanded  by  four  superior  officers,  each  of  whom  is  at  the  head  of 
three  thousand,  and  each  three  thousand  does  constant  duty  in  the 
palace,  during  three  successive  days  and  nights ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  are  relieved  by  another  division.  When  all  the  four  have 
completed  their  period  of  duty,  it  comes  again  to  th^urn  of  the  first. 

During  the  day  time  the  nine  thousand  who  are  off  guard  do  notj  how¬ 
ever,  quit  the  palace,  unless  when  employed  upon  the .  service  of  his 
majesty,  or  when  the  individuals  are  called  away  for  their  domestic 
concerns,  in  which  case  they  must  obtain  leave  of  absence  through 
their  commanding  officer ;  and  if  in  consequence  of  any  serious  occur¬ 
rence,  such  as  that  of  a  father,  a  brother,  or  any  near  relation  being  at 
the  point  of  death,  their  immediate  return  should  be  prevented,  they 
must  apply  to  hisjfaajesfy  for  an  extension  of  their  leave.  But  in  the 
night  time  these  nin^tjufusand  retire-t©  their  quarters. 


NOTE. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


593.  I  cannot  trace  this  word  (probably  much  corrupted)  in  any  Mungal 
vocabulary,  and  dare  not  trust  myself  in  the  dubious  paths  of  Chinese  etymology, 
where  the  sound  only  is  to  be  the  guide. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  style  in  which  the  Grand  khan  holds  his  public  courts,  and  sits  at 
table  with  all  his  nobles ;  of  the  manner  in  which  the  drinking  vessels  qf 
gold  and  silver,  filed  with^he  milk  of  mares  and  camels,  are  disposed 
in  the  hall ;  and  qf  the  ceremony  that  takes  place  when  he  drinks. 

chap.  x.  When  his  majesty  holds  a  grand  and  public  court,  those  who  attend 
it  are  seated  in  the  following  order.  The  table  of  the  sovereign  is  placed 
before  his  elevated  throne,  and  he  takes  his  seat  on  the  northern  side, 
with  his  face  turned  towards  the  south ;  and  next  to  him,  on  his  left 
hand,  sits  the  empress.  On  his  right  hand,  upon  seats  somewhat  lower, 
are  placed  his  sons,  grandsons,  and  other  person?  connected  with  him 
by  blood,  that  is  to  say,  who  are  descended  from  the  imperial  stock. 
The' seat,  however,  of  Chingis,  his  eldest  son,  is  raised  a  little  above 
those  of  his  other  sobs,694  whose  heads  are  nearly  on  a  level  with 'the 
feet  of  his  majesty.  The  other  princes  and  the  nobility  have  their 
places  at  still  lower  tables ;  595  and  the  same  rules  are  observed  with 
respect  to  the  females,  the  wives  of  the  sops,  grandsons,  and  other 
relatives  of  the  Grand  khan  being  seated  on  the  left  hand,  at  tables  in 
ffii^ftianher  gradually  lower.696  Then  follow  the  wives  of  the  nobility 
and  military  officers  ;  so  that  all  are  Slated  according  to  their  respective 
ranks  and  dignities,  in  the  places  assigned  to  them  and  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  The  tables  are  arranged  in  such  a  i^gnner,  that  his  majesty, 
sitting  on  his  elevated  throne  ca<£  overlook  the  ^$|5>le.  It  is  not  how¬ 
ever  to  be  understood  that  all  who  assemble  on  such  occasions  can  be 

accommodated 
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accommodated  at  tables.  The  greater  part  of  the  officers,  abd  even  of  BOQK  JI. 
the  nobles,  on  the  contrary,  eat,  sitting  upon  carpets  in  the  hall;  and  chap~x 
on  the  outside  stand  a  great  multitude  of  persons  who  come  from 
*  different  countries,  and  bring  with  them  many  rare  and  curious  articles. 

Some  of  these  are  feudatories  who  desire  to  be  reinstated  in  possessions 
that  have  been  taken  from  them,  and  who  always  make  their  appearance 
upon  the  appointed  days  of  public  festivity,  or  occasions  of  royal 
marriages.597 

In  the  middle  of  the  hall  where  his  majesty  sits  at  table,  there  is  a 
magnificent  piece  of  furniture,  made  in  the  form  of  a  square  coffer, 
each  side  of  which  is  three  paces  in  length,  exquisitely  carved  in  figures 
of  animals,  and  gilt.  It  is  hollow  within,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
a  capacious  vase,  shaped  like  a  jar,  and  of  precious  materials  ;  calcula¬ 
ted  to  hold  about  a  ton,  and  filled  with  wine.698  On  each  of  its  four 
sides  stands  a  smaller  vessel  containing  about  a  hogshead,  one  of  which 
is  filled  with  mare’s  milk,  another  with  that  of  the  camel,  and  so  of  the 
others,  according  to  the  kinds  of  beverage  in  use,599  ■  Within  this  buffet 
are  also  the  cups  or  flagons  belonging  to  his:  majesty*;  .-for  serving  the 
liquors.  Some  of  them  are  of  beautiful  gilt  plate.600  Their  size  is  such 
that  when  filled  with  wine  or  other  liquor,  the  quantity  would  be  suffi- 
cient  for  eight  or  ten  men.  Before  every  two  persons  who  have  seats  *  * 

at  the  tables,  one  of  these  flagons  is  placed,601  together  with  a  kind  of 
ladle,  in  the  form  of  a  cup  with  a  handle,  also  of  opiate  ;  to  be  used  not 
only  for  taking  the  wine  out  of  the  flagon,  but  for  lifting  it  to  the  head. 

'  TSis  is  observed  as  well  with  respect  to  the  women  Sas  the  men.;  The 
quantity  and  richness  of  the  plate  belonging  iir  his  majesty  is-^ajlte 
incredible.602  Officers  of  rank  are  likewise  appointed,  is 

to  see  that  all  strangers  who  happen  to  arrive  at  the  timerof  the  festival, 
and  are  unacquainted  with  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  are  suitably 
accommodated  with  places ;  and  these  stewards:  are  continually  visiting 
every  part  of  the  hall,  inquiringfb#tlie.  guests  if  there  is  any  thing  with 
which  they  are  unprovided,  or  whetlier  any  of  them  wish  for  wine,  milk, 
meat,  or  other  article^  in  which  case  it  is  immediately  brought  to  them 
hy  the  attendants.60^  ^  .. 


At 
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BOOK  II.  At  each  door  of  the  grand  hall,  or,  of  whatever  part  of  the  palace 
chap  x  his  majesty  happens  to  be  in,  stand  two  officers  of  a  gigantic  figure,  one 
on  each  side,  with  staves  in  their  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
persons  from  touching  the  threshold  with  their  feet,  and  obliging  them  * 
to  step  beyond  it.  If  by  chance  any  one  is  guilty  of  this  offence,  these 
janitors  take  from  him  his  garment,  which  he  must  redeem  for  money; 
or,  when  they  do  not  take  the  garment,  they  inflict  on  him  such  number 
of  blows  as  they  have  authority  for  doing.  But  as  strangers  may  be  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  prohibition,  officers  are  appointed  to  introduce 
them,  by  whom  they  are  warned  of  it ;  and  this  precaution  is  used 
because  touching  the  threshold  is  there  regarded  as  a  bad  omen.604  In 
departing  from  the  hall,  as  some  of  the  company  may  be  affected  by 
the  liquor,  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against  the  accident,  and  the  order 
is  not  then  stuetly  enforced.605  The  numerous  persons  who  attend  at 
the  sideboard  of  his  majesty,  and  who  serve  him  with  victuals  and 
drink,  are  all  obliged  to  cover  their  noses  and  mouths  with  handsome 
veils  or  cloths  of  worked  silk,  in  order  that  his  victuals  or  his  wine  may 
not  be  affected  by  their  breath.606  When  drink  is  called  for  by  him,  and 
the  page  in  waiting  has  presented  it,  he  retires  three  paces,  and  kneels 
down;  upon  which  the  courtiers,  and  all  who  are  present,  in  like 
■Sj.  manner  make  their  prostration.  At  the  same  moment  all  the  musical 
*  *  instruments,  of  which  there  is  a  numerous  band,  begin  to  play,  and 
continue  to  do  so  until  he  has  ceased  drinking ;  when  all  the  company 
recover  their  posture ;  and  this  reverential  salutation  is  made  so  often  as 
his  majesty  drinks.607  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  the  victuals, 

.  because  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  their  abundance  is  excessfv^* 
When  the  repast  is  finished  and  the  tables  have  been  removed,  persons 
of  various  descriptions  enter  the  hall,  and  amongst  these  a  troop  of 
comedians  and  performers  on  different  instruments,  as  also  tumblers  and 
jugglers,  who  exhibit  their  skill  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  khan,  to 
the  high  amusement  and  gratification  of  all  the  spectators.608  When 
these  sports  are  concluded,  the  people  separate,  and  each  returns  to  his 
own  house. 

*  .7 
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594.  The  reader’s  attention  is  again  called  to  the  inference  drawn  in  Note 
553,  from  the  occasional  mention  of  this  prince  as  a  living  personage,  although 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  died  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  is  particularly 
staled  in  Chap,  v  of  this  Book. 

595.  “  Au  nord  de  cette  cour  ”  says  De  L’isle  “  on  voit  la  belle  sallc  du 
a  Tgy-ho-tien  ou  la  supreme  salle  imperiale . . . .  Au  premier  jour  de  l’an  et  en 
“  d’autres  jours  de  grand  ceremonie,  les  mandarins  s’assemblent  selon  leur  rang 
“  de  dignity  dans  la  cour  du  Tay-ho-tien :  l’empereur  est  assis  dans  la  salle  sur 
K  son  throne ;  les  princes,  les  ministres,  les  grands  du  premier  ordre  sont  assis 
“  pres  de  lui ;  les  mandarins,  soit  d’arjnes,  soit  de  lettres,  font  leurs  soumissions 
“  au  souverain.”  Bescr.  de  Peking,  p.  15.  “  05  la  magnificence  Chinoise  delate 
“  d’avantage,  c’est  lorsque  l’empereur  donne  audience  aux  ambassadeurs,  ou 
“  qu’assis  sur  son  trflne,  il  voit  a  ses  pieds  les  principaux  seigneurs  de  sa  cour, 
“  et  tous  les  grands  mandarins  en  habits  de  cerdmonie,  qui  lui  rendent  leurs  hom- 
“  mages.  C’est  un  spectacle  veritablement  auguste,  que  ce  nombre  prodigieux 
“  de  soldats  sous  les  armes,  cette  multitude  inconcevable  de  mandarins  avec 
“  toutes  les  marques  de  leur  dignitd,  et  placez  chacun  selon  son  rang  dans  un 
“  trez-grand  ordre ;  les  ministres  d’dtat,  les  chefs  des  cours  souveraines,  les 
“  regulos,  et  les  princes  du  sang;  tout  cela  a  un  air  de  grandeur  extraordi- 
“  naire , . . .  On  n’y  dispute  jamais  du  rang,  chacun  spait  distinctement  sc  place.” 
Du  II aide,  t.  ii,  p.  88. 

596.  At  the  modern  Chinese  festivals  no  women,  of  any  class  whatever,  make 
their  appearance ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Kutlai,  the  Tartar  customs  were 
blended  with  the  Chinese  at  the  imperial  court,  aud  according  to  those,  the  fe¬ 
males  were  regarded  as  efficient  members  of  society.  Even  at  the  present  day 
the  Tartar  women  (who  are  distinguished  as  such,  although  descended  of  families 
jjho  have  been  settled  in  China  for  many  generations)  enjoy  a  degree  of  liberty 
to  which  the  Chinese  women  are  strangers.  Under  the  dynasty  which  succeeded 
that  of  the  Yuen  or  Mungals,  the  females  of  rank  were  spectators  of  the  festival, 
although  themselves  unseen.  “  Au  food  de  la  sale”  say  the  amhassadors  of 
Shah  Rokh  “  etoient  suspendus  des  rideaux  qui  en  couvroient  unepartie  jusqu’au 

■  “  trSne,  pour  donner  lieu  aux  femmes  d’en  approcher  sans  6tre  vues.”  Thevenot, 
t.  ii,  p.  8. 

597.  It  seems  to  have  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  court  to  defer  the 
reception  of  ambassadors  qnd  their  presents,  until  the  occasion  of  some  public 
festival;  by  which  the  double  purpose  is  answered,  of  giving  additional  splendour 

.  to  the  business  of  the  daS$>  and  at  the  same  *ime  of  impressing  the  strangers  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  ceremony  attending  the  delivery  of  their  credentials-  It 
2  T  may 
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BOOK  II.  may  likewise  be  observed  in  the  accounts  of  all  European  embassies,  that  their 

-  presentations  are  accompanied  by  those  of  the  envoys  or  deputies  of  the  neigh- 

CHAP.X.  bouring  or  dependent  states.  “On  this  occasion”  says  John  Bell,  speaking  of 
NotM'  an  audience  given  to  the  minister  of  Peter  the  Great  “  were  to  be  assembled  seve-r 
«  ral  Tartar  princes;  particularly  the  Kuluchlu  and  the  Tush-du-chan,  together 
“  with  many  persons  of  distinction  from  Korea  and  all  the  dominions  of  China.” 
Vol.  ii,  p.  50.  “  Of  the  small  tents  in  front  ”  says  Staunton  “  one  was  for  the  use 
“  of  the  embassy  while  it  was  in  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  emperor.  Some 
(‘■■'of  the  others  were  destined  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  several  tributary  prin- 
“  ces  of  Tartary,  and  delegates  from  other  tributary  states,  who  were  assembled 
“  at  Zhe-hol  on  the  occasion  of  the  emperor’s  birth-day ;  and  who  attended,  on 
“  this  day,  to  grace  the  reception  of  the  English  ambassador.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  225. 
“  Peu  aprds  on  est  venu,  parordre  de  l’empereur”  says  Van  Braam  “appellerles 
“  trois  ambassadeurs  Coreens,  et  les  deux  ambassadeurs  Hollandais,  afin  qu’ils 
“  approchassent  du  trflne.”  Voy.  en  Chine,  t.  i,  p.  232.  The  same  circum¬ 
stance  is  noticed  in  the  journal  of  Shah  Rokh’s  ministers  :  “  Les  ambassadeurs” 
they  say  “  ayant  conduits  au  nouveau  palais,  y  trouverent  cent  mille  hommes 
“  qui  y  dtoient  acconrus  de  tous  les  endroits  du  Khatal,  des  pais  de  Tachin,  de 
“  Machin,  de  Calmak,  de  Tebet,  de  Kabul,  de  Karakogia,  de  Giourga,  et  des 
“  costes  de  la  mer.  L’empereur  donna  ce  jour-la  un  festin  a  tous  les  emirs  de 
“  ses  etats.”  Thevenot,  t.  ii,  p.  9.  The  coincidence  of  these,  with  our  author’s 
description  of  the  assemblage  of  persons  from  the  various  provinces  of  the  empire, 
is  not  a  little  striking ;  and  we  are  unavoidably  reminded  of  the  sarcastic  remark 
of  Sherefeddin,  who  in  relating  the  pompous  circumstances  of  an  entertainment 
given  by  Tamerlane,  at  Samarkand,  says  (in  the  words  of  Gibbon  translating 
froriiP.de  la  Croix):  “  The  orders  of  the  state,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth 
u  were  marshalled  at  the  royal  banquet;  nor  were  the  ambassadors  of  Europe 
“  (says  the  haughty  Persian)  excluded  from  the  feast;  since  even  the  casses,  the 
“  smallest  of  fish,  find  their  place  in  the  ocean.”  Vol.  vi,  p.  359.  a, 

598.  Although  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  expressed  in  some  parts  of  China,  what 
is  usually  termed  Chinese  wine  is  a  fermented  liquor  from  grain.  “  This  conver- 
“  sation  being  finished”  says  John  Bell  “the  emperor  gave  the  ambassador, 
“  with  his  own  hand,  a  gold  cup,  full  of  warm  tarassun  (written  dirasoun  in  the 
“  journal  of  Shah  Rokh's  embassy),  a  sweet,  fermented  liquor,  made  of  various 
“  sorts  of  grain,  as  pure  and  strong  as  canary  wine,  of  a  disagreeable  smell, 
“  although  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  8.  “  During  the  repast  ” 
says  Staunton  0  he  sent  them  (the  English)  several  dishes  from  his  own  table ; 
“  and,  when  it  was  over,  he  sent  for  them,  and  presented  with  his  own  hands  to 
“  them  a  goblet  of  warm  Chinese  wine,  not  unlike  Madeira  of  ah  inferior  qua- 
u  Kty-”  Vol.  ii,  p.  237.  Pallas  says  that  the  tarasun  may  be  compared  to  a  mixture 

of 
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of  brandy  with  English  beer.  Reise,  dritter  Theil,  p.  1S1.  “  Ils  ne  laissent  pas  BOOK  II. 

“  de  boire  souvent  dii  vin  ”  says  Du  Halde  :  ils  le  font  d’une  espece  particuliere  - 

“  deris,  different  de  celui  dont  ils  se  nourrissent.”  T.  ii,  p.  118.  chap.  x. 

599.  That  milk  is  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  Tartars  is  well  known ;  and  as 
the  court  and  the  army  were,  at  the  period  in  question,  almost  exclusively  of 
that  nation,  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  introduced  at  a  festival  in  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  China.  With  respect  to  the  probability  of  camels’  milk  being  found  there, 

Staunton  notices  the  employment  of  camels  or  dromedaries  in  great  numbers,  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods,  in  the  parts  of  Tartary  bordering  on  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  that  country,  and  Du  Halde  enumerates  “  les  chameaux  Adeux  bosses” 
amongst  the  Chinese  animals. 

600.  Ramusio’s  expression  is :  “  Sonm  alcuni  d'oro  hellissimi,  che  si  chiamano 
vernique,”  and  he  again  uses  verniqua  as  the  name  of  the  vessel.  I  suspect,  how¬ 
ever,  some  confusion.  Vernicato  d’oro  (from  vemice  varnish)  signifies  gilt  or 
washed  with  gold,  and  verniqua  seems  to  be  connected  with  this  meaning.  Besides, 
it  is  obvious  that  vessels  capable  of  containing  liquor  for  eight  or  ten  persons, 
would,  if  formed  of  massive  gold,  be  much  too  ponderous  for  use. 

601.  The  tables  at  Chinese  feasts  are  small,  and  generally  calculated  for  two 
persons  only.  This  leads  to  the  remark,  that  in  the  journal  of  Shah  Rokh’-S 
embassy  there  appears  to  be  a  mistranslation  of  the  Persian  text,  where  it  is 
said,  “  1  Is  mettent  trois  tables  devant  les  emirs  et  devant  ceux  A  qui  ils  font  le 
“  plus  d’honneur  ;  ceux  que  l’on  considSre  ensuite  en  ont  deux,  et  les  autres  n’en 
“  ont  qu’une.”  P.  8.  As  the  greatest  mandarin  would  find  himself  embarassed 
with  three  tables,  I  apprehend  that  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  should  be 
reversed,  and  that  the  lowest  class  were  seated  three  at  a  table.  The  French 
translator  adds,  “  II  y  eut  pour  le  nioins  ce  jour-la  mille  tables  couvertes  et 
“  servies.”  “  Puis  on  dispose  ”  says  Van  Braam  “  quatre  rangs  de  petites 
“  tables  basses,  couvertes  d’un  linge  grossier,  et  disposees  de  fa;on  qu’une 
“  table  se  trouvait  entre  deux  personnes,  excepte  vis-a-vis  son  Excellence  et  moi, 

“  ou  l’on  avait  mis  une  table  pour  chacun  de  nous  separement.”  Voy.  en 
Chine,  t.  i,  p.  229. 

602.  After  plundering  a  great  part  of  the  world,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
family  of  Jengix-khan  should  be  possessed  of  a  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
enormously  large  in  proportion  to  what  circulated  in  Europe  or  Asia,  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  mines.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
golden  cups  or  goblets,  and  Bell  speaks  of  large  dishes  of  massive  gold  sent  by 
the  emperor  to  their  lodgings. 


2  T  2 
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608.  Fot  the  degree  of  civilisation  which  these  attentions  imply  we  should 
give  credit  to  tie  long  established  usages  of  the  conquered  people,  rather  than  to 
any  regulations  introduced  by  the  family  then  on  the  throne.  All  our  travellers 
concur  in  their  description  of  the  order  and  propriety  observed  at  these  entertain¬ 
ments,  where  a  silence  reigiis  approaching  to  solemnity. 

604.  This  superstition  is  noticed  both  by  Plano  Carpini  and  Rubruquis  as  exist¬ 
ing  amongst  the  Tartars  :  “  Si  aussi  quelqu’un  marche  sur  le  sueil  de  la  porte  du 
K  palais  impdriale  ”  says  the  former,  “  ou  de  quelqu’autre  des  chefs,  il  est 
“  incontinent  mis  h  raort.”  Bergeron,  Voy.  de  Carpin,  p.  32.  “  Puis  il  nous 
“  avertirent  ”  says  the  latter  “  de  prendre  soigneusement  garde  en  entrant  ou 
“  sortant  de  ne  toucher  pas  le  sueil  de  la  porte :  ”  (and  on  another  occasion)  : 
“  Aprhs  cela  etans  sortis,  mon  compagnon  demeura  un  peu  derridre,  et  sc 
“  tournant  vers  Marign  pour  lui  faire  la  reverence,  il  chopa  par  hazard  au  sueil 

“  de  la  porte _ Oeux  qui  prenoient  garde  &  la  porte  voiant  que  mon  compagnon 

R  avoit  aiiitsi  ehoqufe  contre  le  Bneil,  1’arrdtdrent,  et  le  firent  mener  devant  le 
“  grand  prdvfit  de  la  cour.  J e  he  savois  rien  de  cela,  car  bien  que  je  ne  le  visse 
“  point  nous  suivre,  je  croiois  qu’on  l’etit  arrdtd  seulement  pour  lui  donner  quelques 
“  habits  un  peu  plus  legers  que  les  siens.”  Bergeron,  Yoy.  de  Rubriq.  p.  33.  83. 

605.  This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  instances  of  naiveti  or  honest  simplicity  in 
our  author’s  relations  and  remarks.  Inebriety  was  the  favourite  vice  of  the 
Tartars,  and  at  this  period  it  had  been  but  partially  corrected  by  the  more  sober 
example  of  the  Chinese. 

606.  Something  of  the  same  fanciful  kind  is  noticed  in  the  journal  of  Shah 
Rokh'i  ambassadors,  where  rt  is  said :  “  Deux  Jchogias  (eunuques)  du  serail 
K  etoient  debotft,  Vun  flPun  chte,  Vatttre  -de  l’autre,  avec  nne  espdce  de  carton 
“  qui  alloit  jusques  aux  oreillte,  oh  il  dtoit  attache,  et  leur  couvroit  la  bouche.” 
P.  7. 

607.  Music  invariably  accompanies  these  festivities.  “  Sa  majestd  arriva  avec 
“  une  escorte  de  musiciens,  et  alia  se  placer  sur  le  trSne ;  alors  tout  le  monde 
“  se  leva  et  fit  le  salut  d’honneur,  agenouilld.  La  musique  continue,  et  l’on 
“  s’occupa  de  servir  une  table  pour  1’empereur.”  “  Apres  un  certain  intervalle, 
u  on  appOr'ta  h.  boire  au  monarque  dans  une  tassc.  Lorsqn’il  eut  fini,  on  servit  a 
**  toas  les  invites  a,  la  ronde.  Chacun  d’eux,  en  prenant  la  tasse,  feisait  le  salut 
K  d’honneuT  assis,  en  baisant  une  seule  fois  la  tete.”  Voyage  en  Chine,  par  Van 
Braam,  t.  i,  p.  230-1.  “  The  musick”  says  John  Bell  “  played  all  the  time 
“  of  dinner.  The  chief  instruments  were  flutes,  harps,  and  lutes,  all  tuned  to 
<'  the  Chinese  taste.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  12. 


608.  These 
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608.  These  histrionic,  athletic,  and  juggling  exhibitions,  which  at  all  periods  BOOK  JJ. 
have  very  much  resembled  each  other,  will  be  found  circumstantially  described  CH^“X 
in  the  accounts  of  the  several  embassies  to  Peking,  from  that  of  Shah  Rokh,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  those  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth. 


CHAPTER  XI, 

Of  the  festival  that  is  kept  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  khan  on 

the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  being  the  anniversary  of  his  nativity. 

All  the  Tartar  and  other  subjects  of  the  Grand  khan  celebrate  as  a  chap.  xr. 
festival  the  day  of  his  majesty’s  birth,  which  took  place  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  the  moon,  in  the  month  of  September;  609  and  this  is  their 
greatest  festival,  excepting  only  that  kept  on  the 'first  day  of  the  year, 
which  shall  be  hereafter  described.  Upon  this  anniversary  the  Grand 
khan  appears  in  a  superb  dress  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  on  the  same  occa¬ 
sion  full  twenty  thousand  nobles  and  military  officers  are  clad  by  him  in 
dresses  similar  to  his  own  in  point  of  colour  and  form ;  but  the  materials 
are  not  equally  rich.  They  are,  however,  of  silk,  and  of  the  colour  of 
gold ; 610  and  along  with  the  vest  they  likewise  receive  a  girdle  of 
chamois  leather,  curiously  worked  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  also 
a  pair  of  boots.611  Some  of  the  dresses  are  ornamented  with  preclbus 
stones  and  pearls  to  the  value  of,  a  thousand  bezants  of  gold,  and  are 
given  to  those  nobles  who,  from  their  confidential  employments,  are 
nearest  to  his  majesty’s  person,  and  a re  termed  qmecitari.U2  These 
dresses  are  appointed  to  be  worn  on  the  thirteen  solemn  festivals  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  thirteen  (lunar)  months  of  the  year,613  when  those  who  are 
clad  in  them  make  an  appearance  that  is  truly  royal.  When  his  majesty 
assumes  any  particular  dress,  the  nobles  of  his  court  wear  correspond¬ 
ing,  but  less  costly,  dresses,  which  are  always  in  readiness,614  They 
are  not  annually  renewed,  but  on  the  contrary  are  made  to  Jest  about 
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BOOK  II.  ten  years.  From  this  parade  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnificence 
char  xi.  of  the  Grand  khan,  which  is  unequalled  by  that  of  any  monarch  in  the 
world. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  festival  of  his  majesty’s  nativity,  all  his  Tartar 
subjects,  and  likewise  the  people  of  every  kingdom  and  province 
throughout  his  dominions  send  him  valuable  presents,  according  to 
established  usage.615  Many  persons  who  repair  to  court  in  order  to 
solicit  principalities  to  which  they  have  pretensions,  also  bring  presents, 
and  his  majesty  accordingly  gives  direction  to  the  tribunal  of  twelve, 
who  have  cognizance  of  such  matters,  to  assign  to  them  such  territories 
and  governments  as  may  be  proper.616  Upon  this  day  likewise  all  the 
Christians,  Idolaters,  and  Saracens,  together  with  every  other  descrip¬ 
tion  of  people,  offer  up  devout  prayers  to  their  respective  gods  and 
idols,  that  they  may  bless  and  preserve  the  sovereign,  and  bestow  upon 
■  him  long  life,  health,  and  prosperity.617  Such,  and  so  extensive,  are 
the  rejoicings  on  the  return  of  his  majesty’s  birth-day.  We  shall  now 
speak  of  another  festival,  termed  the  White  feast,  celebrated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year. 


NOTES. 

609.  According  to  the  “  Histoire  gdndrale  de  la  Chine  ”  (p.  282),  Kiibldi  or 
Hupilai  (as  the  Chinese  pronounce  the  name)  was  born  in  the  eighth  moon  of 
the  year  corresponding  to  1216 ;  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  Note 
respecting  the  commencement  of  the  Kataian  year,  answers  satisfactorily  to  the 
month  of  September,  as  stated  by  our  author. 

610.  Although  yellow  has  long  been  the  imperial  colour  in  China,  it  is  said  not 
to  have  been  such  at  all  periods,  some  of  the  early  dynasties  having  affected  red 
and  other  colours.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  attachment  to  it  has  proceeded 
from  its  being  worn  by  the  predominant  sget  of  lamas  in  Tibet,  to  whose  super¬ 
stitions  the  emperffrs  of  China  have  been  zealously  addicted;  although  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  this  sect  of  lamas  may  have  adopted  the  imperial 
colour.  To  Kublai,  indeed,  the  establishment  of  the  lama  hierarchy,  on  its 

present 
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present  footing,  is  by  some  attributed,  and  the  first  Dalai  lama  is  said  to  have  BOOK  II. 
been  nominated  by  him.  Others,  however,  suppose  that  the  titles  of  Dalai  lama  CHAP  XI 
and  Panchan  lama  were  not  conferred  before  the  reign  of  Hiuenie,  fifth  emperor 
of  the  Ming.  Both  dynasties  appear  to  have  been  assiduous  in  their  encourage¬ 
ment  of  these  ecclesiastics,  through  whose  influence  they  were  enabled  to  govern 
the  western  provinces  with  more  facility. 

611.  “  People  of  condition  ”  says  the  Abbd  Grosier  “  never  go  abroad  butin 
“  boots,  which  are  generally  of  satin.”  This  article  of  dress  is  again  mentioned 
in  Chap,  xxvi,  and  Note  736. 

612.  This  word  appears  to  be  bastard  Italian,  a  noun  of  agency  formed  from 
the  verb  quiescere,  and  may  be  thought  to  denote  those  persons  who,  throughout 
the  Bast,  arq^m  ployed,  in  various  modes,  to  lull  great  personages  to  rest.  If 
such  be  meant,  they  are  properly,  however  quaintly,  said,  to  be  the  officers 
nearest  to  his  majesty’s  person ;  nor  must  it  be  objected  that  such  a  service  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  dignities  of  the  state,  when  we  reflect  that  in  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  these  dignities  have  belonged  to  the  High  Chamberlains,  the 
Butlers,  and  the  Stewards  of  its  monarchs. 

613.  “  Le  calendrier  ordinaire”  observes  the  younger  De  Guignes  “  divise 

“  I’annSe  par  mois  lunaires.”  Voy.  4  Peking,  t.  ii,  p.  418.  ' 

614.  This  uniformity  of  court-dress  is  not  the  practice  in  modern  times ;  on  the 

contrary  the  imperial  colour  is  confined  to  the  family  of  the  sovereign.  “  Le 
“  jaune  ”  says  Trigault  “  est  la  couleur  du  roy,  et  est  defendue  4  tous  autres  :  ” 
nor  have  we  reason  to  suppose  that  the  dresses  or  liveries  of  any  of  the  state 
officers  are,  in  these  days,  provided  by  the  crown.  The  scale  of  expenses  of  those 
who  acquire  their  dominion  by  conquest  is  commonly  much  more  extravagant, 
than  of  princes  who  succeed  to  an  established  throne,  and  who,  in  raising  their 
supplies,  must  attend  to  the  feelings  of  their  subjects.  '  '  '  ' 

615.  “  Le  mcsroe  honneur  est  partout  rendu  an  roy  tous  les  ans  le  jour  de  sa 
“  naissance,  auquel  jour  les  magistratz  de  Pequin,  et  autres  ambassadeurs  des 
“  provinces,  et  aussi  les  parens  du  roy ....  viennent  14  pour  feliciter  le  roy  de  sa 
“  longue  vie,  et  tesmoigner  avec  des  presens  magnifiques  le  contentement  qu’ilz 
“  ont  de  la  bonne  continuation  d’icelle.”  Trigault,  Voy.  de  la  Chine,  p.  61. 

•  *% 

616.  It  may  be  inferred  from  hence  that  all  the  feudal  principalities,  govern¬ 
ments,  and  public  offices,  were  bestowed  upon  those  who  brought  the  richest 
presents,  or,  in  other  words,  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidders.  Theboundless 

expenditure 
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BOOK  H.  expenditure  of  this  monarch,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  avaricious  propensity  with 
—  ■  which  he  is  reproached,  appear  to  have  produced  a  system  of  general  rapacity. 

CHAP.  XI.  ^  probaUe  H0wever)  that  the  avarice  may  have  been  only  inferred  from  the 
extortion.  1 

617.  The  indiscriminate  toleration  of  all  religions  allowed  by  the  emperors  of 
this  dynasty,  is  attributed  by  some  to  a  judicious  policy,  and  by  others  to  a  perfect 
indifference  about  matters  of  faith.  Superstition  seems  to  have  had  no  small  in¬ 
fluence  on  KublaVs  Conduct  in  this  respect,  and  whilst  he  appeared  to  conform  to 
the  religion  of  the  great  mass  of  his  subjects  (both  Mungal  and  Kataian)  he 
may  have  felt  inward  doubts  of  its  truth  or  efficacy,  and  been  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  good  will  of  whatever  deity  might  be  in  fact  the  most  powerful,  without  taking 
upon  himself  to  determine  the  point. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  the  White-feast,  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  February,  being 
the  commencement  of  their  year ;  of  the  number  of  presents  then 
brought;  and  of  the  ceremonies  that  take  place  at  a  table  'whereon  is 
inscribed  the  name  of  the  Grand  khan. 

chap.  xii.  'It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  Tartars  date  the  commencement  of 
their 'year  from  the  month  of  February,616  and  on  that  occasion  it  is 
customary  for  the  Grand  khan,  as  well  as  all  who  are  subject  to  him,  in 
their  several  countries,  to  clothe  themselves  in  white  garments,  which, 
according  to  their  ideas,  are  the  emblem  of  good  fortune ; 619  and  they 
assume  this  dress  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  the  hope  that,  during 
the  whole  course  of  it,  nothing  but  what  is  fortunate  may  happen  to 
them,  and  that  they  may  enjoy  pleasure  and  comfort.  Upon  this  day 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces  and  kingdoms  who  hold  lands  or 
rights  of  jurisdiction  under  the  Gran£  khan,  send  him  valuable  presents, 
of  gold,  silver,  %nd  precious  stones,620  together  with  many  pieces  of 
white  cloth,  which  they  add,  with  the  intent  that  his  majesty  may 
experience  throughout  the  year,  uninterrupted  felicity,  and  possess 

treasures 
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treasures  adequate  to  all  his  expenses.  ..  With  the  same  view  the  nobles,  BOOK  II. 
princes,  and  all  ranks  of  the  community  make  reciprocal'  presents,  at  CH/^~xlr 
their  respective  houses,  of  white  articles ;  embracing  each  other  with  ’  ’ 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  festivity,  and  saying  (as  we  ourselves  are 
accustomed  to  do),  “  May  good  fortune  attend  you  through  the  coming 
“  year,  and  may  every  thing  you  undertake  succeed  to  your  wish.” 621 
On  this  occasion  great  numbers  of  beautiful  white  horses  are  presented 
to  his  majesty;  or  if  not  perfectly  white,  it  is  at  least  the  prevailing 
colour.  In  this  country  white  horses  are  not  uncommon. 

It  is  moreover  the  custom  in  making  presents  to  the  Grand  khan,  for 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  to  furnish  nine  times  nine  of  the 
article  of  which  the  present  consists.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  province 
sends  a  present  of  horses,  there  are  nine  times  nine,  or  eighty-one  head 
in  the  drove ;  so  also  of  gold,  or  of  cloth,  nine  times  nine  pieces.®2* 

By  such  means  his  majesty  receives  at  this  festival  no  fewer  than  an 
hundred  thousand  horses.  On  this  day  it  is  that  all  his  elephants, 
amounting  to  five  thousand,  are  exhibited  in  procession,  covered  with 
housings  of  cloth,  fancifully  and  richly  worked  with  gold  and  silk;  in  * 

figures  of  birds  and  beasts.623  Each  of  these  supports  upon  its  shoulders 
two  coffers  filled  with  vessels  of  plate  and  other  apparatus  for  the  use  of 
the  court.  Then  follows  a  train  of  camels,  in  like  manner  laden  with 
various  necessary  articles  of  furniture.624  When  the  whole  are  properly 
arranged,  they  pass  in  review  before  his  majesty,  and  form  a  pleasing 
spectacle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  festival,  before  the  tables  are  spread,  all  the 
princes,  the  nobility  of  various  ranks,625  the  cavaliers,  astrologers, 
physicians,  and  falconers,  with  many  others  holding  public  offices,  the 
prefects  of  the  people  and  of  the  lands,626  together  with  the  officers  of 
the  army,  make  their  entry  into  the  grand  hall,  in  front  of  the 
emperor.622  Those  who  cannot  find  room  within,  stand  on  the  outside 
of  the  building,  in  such  a  situations  to  be  within  sight  of  their  sove¬ 
reign.628  The  assemblage  is  marshalled  in  the  following  order.  The 
first  places  are  assigned  to  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  his  majesty  and  all 
the  imperial  family.629  Next  to  these  are  the  provincial  kings630  and 
2  U  the 
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BOOR  LI.’  the  nobility  of  the  empire,  according  to  their  several  degrees,  in  regular 

ck.~xii  succession.  When  all  have  been  disposed  in  the  places  appointed  for 
them,  'a  person  of  high  dignity,  or  as  we  should  express  it,  a  great 
prelate,631  rises  and  says  with  a  loud  voice :  “  Bow  down  and  do 
reverence;  ”  when  instantly  all  bend  their  bodies  until  their  foreheads 
touch  the  floor.  Again  the  prelate  cries:  “  God  bless  our  lord,  and  long 
“  preset ve  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  felicity.”  To  which  the  people 
answer:  “  God  grant  it.”  Once  more  the  prelate  says :  “  May  God 
“  encrease  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  his  empire ;  may  he  preserve 
u  all  those  who  are  his  subjects  in  the  blessings  of  peace  and  content* 
“  ment  ;  and  in  all  their  lands  may  abundance  prevail.”  The  people 
“  again  reply  :  “  God  grant  it.”  They  then  make  their  prostrations 
four  times.632  This  being  done,  the  prelate  advances  to  an  altar, 
richly  adorned,  upon  which  is  placed  a  red  tablet  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  Grand  khan.  Near  to  this  stands  a  censer  of  burning 
incense,  with  which  the  prelate,  on  the  behalf  of  all  who  are  assembled, 
perfumes  the  tablet  and  the  altar,  in  a  reverential  manner  ;  when  every 
one  present  humbly  prostrates  himself  before  the  tablet.633  This  cere¬ 
mony  being  concluded  they  return  to  their  places,  and  then  make  the 
presentation  of  their  respective  gifts;  such  as  have  been  mentioned. 
When  a  display  has  been  made  of  these,  and  his  majesty  has  cast  his 
eyes  upon  them,634  the  tables  are  prepared  for  the  feast,  and  the 
company,  as  'w611  women  as  men,  arrange  themselves  there  in  the 
manner  and  order  described  in  a  former  chapter.  Upon  the  removal  of 
the  victuals,  the  musicians  and  theatrical  performers  exhibit  for  the 
amusement  of  the  court,  as  has  been  already  related.635  But  on  this 
occasion  a  lion  is  conducted  into  the  presence  of  his  majesty,  so  tame, 
that  it  is  taught  to  lay  itself  down  at  his  feet.636  :  The  sports  being 
finished,  every  one  returns  to  his  own  home. 


NOTES. 

618.  In  this  as^rtion  our  author  presets  a  most  unexceptionable  test  of  bis 
authenticity.  It  must  be  observed  that  in  stating  the  commencement  of  the  year 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  month  of  February  (dal  mese  d'l  Febraio),  he  does  not  fix 
it  to  any  precise  day  of  our  calendar  ;  which  in  fact  he  could  not  have  done  with 

correctness ; 
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correctness;  and  although  Ramusio,  in  his  title  to  the  chapter,  mentions  the  BOOK.  II. 
first  day  of  the  month,  and  the  Latin  version  implies  the  same  by  the  phrase  of  CHAP  X1I 
“  in  die  calendarum  Februarii,”  it  is  otherwise  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  and  their  Ko(e( 
reading  is  justified  by  the  actual  circumstances.  In  the  “  Epochae  celebriores  ” 
of  Ulugh  Beig  (the  son  of  Shah  RoWi),  translated  by  the  learned  Greaves,  we 
are  informed  that  the  solar  year  of  the  Kataians  and  Igurians  commences  on  that 
day  in  which  the  sun  attains  the  middle  point  of  the  constellation  of  Aquarius,  . 
and  this  we  find  from  the  Ephemeris,  fluctuates  between  the  third  and  the  fifth  of 
February,  according  to  our  bissextile.  With  respect  to  their  civil  year,  which 
must  be  that  of  which  our  author  speaks,  we  have  a  satisfactory  account  of  it  in 
the  “  Voyage  de  la  Chine  ”  of  P.  Trigault,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of  the 
eminent. Matt.  Ricci,  who  says:  “  A  chasque  nouvelle  an;  qui  commence  A  la 
“  nouvelle  lune  qui  precede  ou  suit  prochainement  le  cinquiesme  de  Feyrier, 

“  ddquel  les  Chinois  content  le  commencement  du  printemps,  on  envoye  de 
“  chasque  province  un  ambasaadeur  pour  visiter  officieusement  le  roy  :  ”  (p.  60)  by 
which  we  should  understand,  the  new  moon  that  falls  the  nearest  to  (either  before 
or  after)  the  time  of  the  sun’s  reaching  the  middle  point  of  Aquarius;  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  festival  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  particular  day  of  the  European 
calendar.  - 

619.  The  superstition  of  considering  white,  which  is  naturally  the  emblem  of 
purity,  as  having  an  influence  in  producing  good  fortune,  has  been  very  prevalent 
throughout  the  world;  as  black,  on  the  contrary,  from  its  connexion  with  im¬ 
purity,  darkness,  and  the  grave,  has  been  thought  the  forboder  of  ill-luck,  and 
become  the  type  of  sadness.  The  Chinese,  however,  whose  customs,  in  many 
respects,  run  counter  to  those  of  other  nations,  have  judged  proper  to  establish 
the  former,  instead  of  the  latter,  as  their  mourning  dress ;  but  Kuhlm,  although 
he  adopted  most  of  the  civil  institutions  of  his  new  and  more  civilised  subjects, 
did  not,  and  possibly  could  not,  even  if  he  had  wished  it,  oblige  his  own  people 
to  change  their  ancient  superstitions.  It  accordingly  appears  that  during  his 
reign  at  least,  and  probably  so  long  as  his  dynasty  held  the  throne,  the  festival  of 
-the  New  year  was  celebrated  in  white  dresses,  and  white  horses  were  amongst  the 
most  acceptable  presents  to  the  emperor.  When  the  dynasty  of  the  Ming,  which 
was  native  Chinese,  succeeded  to  that  of  the  Mungals,  the  use  of  white  on  this 
occasion,  was  again  proscribed,  as  we  find  from  the  journal  of  Shah  Rolch’s  am¬ 
bassadors  at  the  court  of  Yong-h ,  where  the  following  passage  occurs :  “  Le  §5 
“  de  la  lune  de  muharrem  (evidently  a  mistake  for  27)  Montana  Cadi  Jousouf 
“  (chief  magistrate  of  the  Mahometanjpopulation)  envoya  avertir  ses  ambassa- 
“  deurs  que  le  lendemain  etoit  le  premier  jour  Me  l’ann^e,  que  l’empereur  iroit  A 
“  un  nouveau  palais,  et  que  personne  n’y  portait  rien  de  blanc,  parce  que  blanc 
“  est  une  marque  de  deuil  auprAs  des  Kbataiens.  Ainsi  sur  la  minuit  dp  28  le 
2  U  2  “  se-gin 
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BOOK  II.  u  se-gin\a9  v i n t  prendre,  et  les  conduisit  a  ce  superbe  et  nouveau  palais  auquel  on 
- 1  '«  travailloit  depuis  dix-neuf  ans,  et  qui  ne  faisoit  que  d’Stre  acheve.”  P.  8.  Of 

CHAP.  XII.  ^  0pin;0n  entertained  by  the  Kataians  and  Igurians  that  a  connexion  existed 
■Notes.  betWeen  certain  colours  and  the  prospect  of  good  or  bad  fortune,  we  are  furnished 
with,  proof  in  the  Epoch  ae  celebriores  of  Ulugh  Beig ,  who  gives  an  account  of 
the  divisions  of  time  observed  by  these  people :  “  Chataiis  cyclus  alius  est,  A 
“  quo  electio  dierum  dependet ;  isque  in  duodecim  partes  dividitur ....  Ex  eis, 
“  quatuor  erunt  chat ,  hoc  est  dies  higri,  iique  infausti  sunt . . . .  et  quatuor  erunt 
“  chunee,  id  est  flavi,  et  sunt  fausti . . . .  et  duo  erunt  yeh,  hoc  est,  candtdi,  et 
“  sunt  felicissimi _ et  duo  h-un,  it  est  furvi,  et  sunt  infelicissimi.”  P.  88. 

620.  “  Tout  ce  qui  est  de  precieux  ou  bien  fait  par  tout  le  royaume  ”  says 
Trigault  “  tous  les  ans,  en  grande  quantity  et  avec  grandz  despens  est  envoyd 
“  au  roy  A.  Pequin.”  Voyage  de  la  Chine,  p.  63.  It  is  for  this  object  chiefly  that 
articles  of  curiosity  and  of  intrinsic  value,  from  Europe,  are  purchased  by  the 
Chinese  at  Canton. 

621.  “  The;  first  day  of  the  New  year,  and  a  few  succeeding  days  ”  Barrow 
observes  “  are  the  only  holidays;  properly  speaking,  that  are  observed  by  the 
“  working  part  of  the  community.  On  these  days  the  poorest  peasant  makes 
“a.  point  of  procuring  new  clothing  for  himself  and  his  family;  they  pay  their 
“  visits  to  friends  and  relations,  interchange  civilities  and  compliments,  make 
“.  and  receive  presents ;  and  the  officers  of  government  and  the  higher  ranks  give 
“  .feasts  and  entertainments.”  Trav.  in  China,  p.  155.  “  Their  whole  time  ”  says 
ItAbbd.  Grosier  “  is  employed  in  plays,  diversions,  and  feasting.  The  shops  are 

every  where  shut;  ,  and  all  the  people  dressed  out  in  their  richest  attire,  go  to 
“  „vjait.  their  parents,  friends,  and  patrons.  Nothing,  in  this  respect,  can  have 

a.greter  resemblance  to  our  visits  on  the  first  day  of  the- new  yeaT.”  Vol. 
ii,  p,  3£3.  * 

,  6g?.  . The  superstitious  ideas  prevailing  amongst  the  nations  of  Tartary,  res¬ 
pecting  the  properties  of  this  number,  are  circumstantially  detailed  by  Strahlen- 
berg,  from. whose  well-known  work  the  following  passage,  which  will  be  found 
abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  our  author’s  assertion,  is  extracted :  “  I  shall 
“.nfterefqre,  proceed  to  relate  ”  says  this  observing  traveller  and  laborious  investi¬ 
gator,  i1  what  I  myself  have  observed,  in  those  North-eastern  parts,  as  likewise 
“  what  .1  have  remarked  in  other  writers,  who  have  treated  of  this  part  of  the 
“.world,  concerning  this  subject,,  and  particularly  with- regard  to  the  number 
“  Nine,  what  yet  remains  amonggt  the  inhabitants  Of  these  parts.  L’Histoiredu 
“  grand  Ghenghhcan ,  par  Mv  PCtis  de  la  Croix,  .  p.  ,79j  informs  us  that  when 
“  Temugin  was  elected  Great  Chart,  and  named  Ghtnghk-can,aB  the  people 

“  bowed 
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“  bowed  their  knees  to  him  nine  times  to  wish  him  a  prosperous  continuation  of  BOOK  XI. 
“  his  reign  :  and  this  is  yet  a  custom  with  the  Chinese-Tartarian  emperors,  before  ch^T"xii 
“  whom  ambassadors,  when  they  are  admitted  to  audience,  are  obliged  to  make  N  ^ 

“  their  obeisances  kneeling,  nine  times  at  their  entrance,  and  just  as  often  at 
“  their  departure.  The  same  ceremony  is  yet  in  use  with  the  Usbeck-Tartars  ; 

“  for  when  a  person  has  any  thing  of  importance  to  ask  of,  or  to  treat  with, 

“  their  Chan,  he  must  not  only  offer  a  present,  consisting  of  nine  particular 
“  things  or  curiosities,  but  when  he  approaches  him  to  deliver  it,  must  bow 
“  nine  times ;  which  ceremony  these  Tartars  call  the  Zagataian  audience.”  Intro¬ 
duction,  p.86. 

623.  As  Kublai  had  subdued  Ava  and  other  southern  provinces  where  elephants 

are  found  in  great  number,  and  where  they  had  been  opposed  to  his  armies  in 
battle,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  be  inclined  to  add  these  powerful  animals  to 
his  establishment,  if  not  for  military  purposes,  at  least  for  parade  or  as  beasts  of 
burthen ;  and  they  were  accordingly  delivered  to  him  in  tribute  from  the  con¬ 
quered  princes.  A  few  are  kept  by  the  emperors  of  the  dynasty  now  reigning, 
but,  as  it  would  seem,  merely  for  state.  “  After  dinner  ”  says  Bell  “  we  were 
“  conducted  to  the  emperor’s  stables,  where  the  elephants  are  kept.  The 
“  keeper  asked  the  ambassador  to  walk  into  his  apartments,  till  they  were 
‘'  equipped  ;  then  we  went  into  the  court,  and  saw  these,  huge  animals  richly 
“  caparisoned  in  gold  and  silver  stuffs.  Each  had  a  rider  on  his  back,  who  held 
“  in  their  hands  small  battle-axes,  with  a  sharp  pike  at  one  end,  to  drive  and 
“  guide  them.  We  stood  about,  an  hour  admiring  those  sagacious  animals  :  some 
“  of  them  were  very  large,  who,  passing  before  us  at  equal  distances,  returned 
“  again  behind  the  stables;  and  so  on'round  and  round,  till  there  seemed  to  be 
“  no  end  of  the  procession.  The  plot,  however,  was  at  last  discovered,  by  the 
“  features  and  dress  of  the  riders  ;  and  the  chief  keeper  told  us  there  were  only 
“  sixty  of  them.  The  climate  about  Pekin  is  too  cold  for  them  to  breed ;  and  all 
“  these  were  brought  from  warmer  countries.  The  emperor  keeps  them  only  for 
£i  show,  and  makes  no  use  of  them,  at  least  in  these  northern  parts.”  Vol.  ii, 
p.  25.  “  Nous  rencontr&mes  ”  says  Van  Braam  “  six  grands  elephants  qui 

“  entraient  dans'. Pe-lcing,  ayant  presque  tous  des  dents  longues,  mais  minces. 

“  C’est  un  present  envoyd  a  sa  majestd  par  un  grand  mandarin,  rdsidant  aux 
“  frontidres  de  l’Ouest.”  Voy.  en  Chine,  t.  i,  p.  280. 

624.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  (Note  599)  that  camels  or  dromedaries, 
especially  those  with  two  bunches,  are  Common  in  China. 

625.  Amongst  the  Chinese  or  Tartars  there  is  no  hereditary  nobility,  and  the 
term  is  here,  and  elsewhere,  employed,  in  default  of  a  better,  to  express  that 
class  or  rank  of  persons,  who  hold  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  are  in  Persia 

and 
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BOOK  IL  and  Hindustan,  styled  amirs.  The  reader  must  be  well  aware  that  in  the  modem 
"X[I  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  China,  officers  of  all  degrees,  civil  and  military, 
chap.  .  those  who  manage  the  great  concerns  of  the  empire,  down  to  the  persons 

N°tCS"  stationed  in  boats  to  prevent,  or  connive  at,  smuggling,  are  indiscriminately 
called  mandarins ;  but  of  this  title,  although  it  might  often  be  convenient  in  trans¬ 
lating,  I  do  not  avail  myself,  not  only  on  account  of  the  vagueness  of  its  applica¬ 
tion,  but  because,  as  it  was  not  known  in  our  author’s  time,  its  introduction  into 
his  text  would  be  a  species  of  anachronism. 

626.  With  a  view  not  only  to  political  security,  but  to  the  more  ready  collection 
of  the  capitation  and  other  taxes,  the  people  were  numbered,  and  divided  into 
classes,  on  a  progressive  decimal  scale,  from  ten  to  ten  thousand,  over  each  of 
which  a  responsible  officer  presided ;  and  as  the  revenue  from  the  lands  was  col-, 
lected  in  kind,  officers,  not  unlike  the  zemindars  of  the  Moghul  government  in 
Hindustan,  were  appointed  by  the  emperor,  to  watch  over  and  transmit  the  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  royal  granaries  near  Peking. 

627.  “  Chacun  de  ces  jours  ”  says  P.  Magalhanes  “  tous  les  grands  seigneurs 
“  et  mandarins  de  la  cour,  qui  sontau  uombre  de  prds  de  cinq  mille,  s’assemblent 
“  dans  les  portiques,  dans  les  salles  et  dans  les  chambres  qui  sont  des  deux  costez 
“  de  la  cour  qui  precede  la  porte  du  raidy.  Ils  sont  tous  couverts  de  bonnets  et 
“  de  robes  tres-riches  en  broderie  d’or.”  Nouv.  Relat.  p.  302. 

628.  “  The  great  hall  ”  says  Bell  “  was  by  this  time  almost  full  of  company ; 
“  and  a  number  of  people  of  distinction  still  remained  in  the  area,  who  could  not 
“  find-room  in  the  hall.”  T.  ii,  p.  60. 

629.  “  Our  station  ”  says  the  same  traveller  “  was  to  the  right  of  the  throne. 
“  All  the  princes,  the  emperor’s  sons  and  grandsons,  together  with  the  Tush-du- 
“  chan  and  some  other  persons  of  high  distinction,  were  placed  to  the  left,  oppo- 
“  Site  to  us . .  As  the  customs  of  the  Chinese  are  in  many  instances  quite  contrary 
“  to  those  of  Europeans ;  so,  I  have  been  informed,  that,  among  them,  the  left 
“  hand  is  the  place  of  greatest  honour.”  Ibid. 

680.  The  Chinese  title  of  rang,  which  the  Portuguese  render  by  the  word 
reguh,  and  the  French  Jesuits  by  roitekt  and  rot,  was  usually  conferred  on  .  the 
tributary  princes  throughout  Tartary. 

681.  The  term  prelato,  which  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  other  versi¬ 
ons,  seems  to  be  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  Ramusio.  In  the  Basle  edition  the  words 
arte,  “surgitunus  in  medio,”  and  in  the  epitomes,  “else  leva  unohuomo  in  mezo.” 


682.  «  Le 
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632.  “  Le  raaitre  des  cdrdmonies  ”  says  the  younger  De  Guignes,  “  qui  est  un  BOOK  II. 

“  des  premiers  mandarins  du  Ly-poti,  ou  tribunal  des  rites,  s’etant  place  prds  de  - 

“  la  porte  Oilmen,  crie  d’une  voix  haute  et  per^ante :  ‘  mettez-vous  en  ordre  ;  CHAI>'  XI1' 
“  ‘  tournez-vous ;  mettez-vous  a  genoux;  frappez  la  tete  contre  terre;  frappez  Nu,es- 
“  ‘encore;  frappez  de  nouveau;  levez-vous.’  On  se  remet  encore  k  genoux, 

“  et  l’on  recommence  deux  fois  le  salut ;  ainsi  l’hommage  consistc  a  faire  trois 
“  fois  trois  saluts.  Apr£s  le  dernier,  le  mandarin  crie :  ‘  levez-vous ;  tournez- 
“  ‘  vous;  mettez-vous  en  ordre:’  puis  il  se  met  a  genoux  lui-mdme  devant  la 
“  porte,  et  dit:  ‘Seigneur,  les  ceremonies  sont  terminees.”  ’  Voy.  a  Peking, 

&c.  t.  iii,  p.  44.  An  account  agreeing  precisely  in  substance  with  the  above, 
but  more  circumstantial  in  the  detail,  will  be  found  in  the  Nouv.  Relat.  of  P. 
Magalhanes,  p.  304.  “  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  ”  says  John  Bell  “  brought 
“  back  the  ambassador;  and  then  ordered  all  the  company  to  kneel,  and  make 
“  obeisance  nine  times  to  the  emperor.  At  every  third  time  we  stood  up,  and 
“  kneeled  again.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  avoid  this  piece  of  homage,  but 
“  without  success.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  stood  by,  and  delivered  his 
“  orders  in  ’ the  Tartar  Language,  by  pronouncing  the  words  morgu  and  boss ; 

“  the  first  meaning  to  bow  and  the  other  to  stand ;  two  words  which  I  cannot 
“  soon  forget:'  Vol.  ii,  p.7.  All  the  editions  of  our  author’s  work  agree  in 
'stating  that  this  ceremony  was  repeated  four  times ;  whereas  it  is  well  known  that 
the  repetitions  are  three  and  nine.  .Either  his  memory  must  have  failed  him,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  the  numeral  figures  of ’an  early  manuscript  may  have 
been  mistaken  by  the  copyists. 

633.  The  ceremony  of  makmg  prostrations  before  the  empty  throne,  or  before 
a  tablet  on  which  is  written  the  name  of  the  emperor,  appears  to  belong  rather  to 
the  festival  of  his  Nativity,  than  to  that  of  the  New  year.  Barrow  was  Informed, 

“  that  all  the  officers  of  government,  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  made  their 
“  prostrations  to  the  name  of  the  emperor  inscribed  on  yellow  silk,  on  that  day.” 

Travels  in  China,  p.  116.  “  Enfin,  le  ceremonial  Ghinois  ”  says  De  Guignes 
“  est  si  machinal  et  si  peu  dclaire,  que  les  mandarins  se  prosternent  non-seule- 
“  ment  devant  la  personne  de  l’empereur,  mais  encore  devant  son  worn  et  mgme 
“  devant  son  fauteuil.”  Voy.  a  Peking,  t.  ii,  p.  258. 

634.  It  is  not  to  be  pvesumed  that  his  examination  of  presents  is  very  minute, 
unless  where  there  is  some  striking  appearance  of  value  or  rarity  in  the  articles, 
or  they  happen  to  be  adapted  to  his  particular  taste  or  pursuit.  “  The  different 
“  machines  and  instruments”  says  Staunton  “being,  at  length,  mounted  and 
“  put  in  proper  order,  and,  together  with  other  presents,  arranged  to  the  best 
“  advantage,  in  different  parts  of  the  hall  of  audience,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
“  throne..  ..it occurred  to  the principal  eunuch  of  that  palace,  to  declare  that 
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BOOK  II.  “  an  order  was  come  from  the  emperor  to  change  the'  disposition  of  the  presents, 
—  «  and  to  place  them  all  at  one  pnd  of  the  hall  of  audience,  £  that  his  imperial 

chap.  XII.  £(  ( majegty  be  able  to  view  them  from  the  throne,  without  being  at  the 

Notts.  «<  trouble  of  turning  his  head.’  ”  Vol.  ii,  p.  320. 

635.  This  reference  to  his  former  account,  of  what  had  occurred  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  emperor’s  birthday,  is  similar  to  an  observation  on  the  same  subject, 
made  to  Lord  Macartney  by  the  first  minister  of  Kien-longt  u  The  Colao  added, 
«  on  his  part,  that  as  to  the  feast  of  the  New  year,  for  which  he  supposed  his 
«  Excellency  might  wish  to  wait,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  what 
“  he  had  seen  already  at  Zhe-hol  (Je-hol).”  P.  328. 

636.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  lions  (which  are  not  found  either  in  China 
or  Chinese  Tartary)  being  Bent  as  presents  from  the  western  potentates.  Du 
Halde,  speaking  of  the  reign  of  Hong-  You ,  the  first  of  the  Ming,  who  died  in 
1384,  says :  “  Sa  cour  fut  bientfit  remplie  d’ambassadeurs  qui  vinrent  de  tous  c&tez 
“  le  feliciter  sur  son  avenement  a  la  couronne.  Parmi  leurs  presens,  ils  lui 
“  offrirent  un  lion,  et  c’est  le  premier  fois  (as  the  writer  supposed)  que  les  Chi- 
“  nois  virent  un  animal  de  cette  espece.”  T.  i,  p.  506.  Shdh  Rolch’s  ambassadors 
carried  with  them  a  lion,  which  was  presented  (in  1421)  to  Yong-lo,  the  son  of 
the  former.  “  Le  dix-neuvidme  annee  de  Tcheng-hoa  (en  1478),  Ahema  ( Ahmed, 
“  petit-fils  de  Khalil)  roi  de  Samarcande,  envoya  pour  tribut  deux  lions ....  La 
“  nourriture  de  chacun  des  deux  lions  etoit  de  deux  moutons  par  jour,  et  de 
“  deux  grands  vases  d’une  liqueur  Elite  avec  du  lait  et  du  vinaigre.  L’empereur 
“  ordonna  que  ceux  qui  avoient  eu  soih  des  lions  pendant  le  voyage,  resteroient 
“  a  Peking.”  Mem.  concern,  les  Chinois,  t.xiv,  p.37.  These  authorities  disprove 
the  assertion  of  a  respectable  modern  traveller,  that  the  lion  “  has  not  been 
<{  brought  amougst  them  (the  Chinese),  either  as  a  present  to  the  sovereign,  or 
“  as  an  object  of  curiosity  to  be  shewn  for  profit.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Of  the  quantity  qf  game  taken  and  sent  to  the  court,  during  the  muter 
months. 

chap.  xin.  At  the  season  when  the  Grand  khan  resides  in  the  capital  of  Kataia, 
or  during  the  months  of -December,  January,  and  February,  at  which 

time 
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time  the  cold  is  excessive,  he  gives  orders  for  general  hunting  parties  BOOK  II. 
to  take  place  in  all  the  countries  within  forty  stages  of  the  court ;  and  CHAI>  xni 
the  governors  of  districts  are  required  to  send  thither  all  sorts  of  game 
of  the  larger  kind,  such  as  wild  boars,  stags,  fallow  deer,  roebucks, 
and  bears ;  which  are  taken  in  the  following  manner.  All  persons 
possessed  of  land  in  the  province  repair  to  the  places  where  these 
animals  are  to  be  found,  and  proceed  to  enclose  them  within  a  circle, 
when  they  are  killed,  partly  with  dogs,  but  chiefly  by  shooting  them  ' 
with  arrows.637  Such  of  them  as  are  intended  for  his  majesty’s  use,  are 
first  paunched  for  that  purpose,  and  then  forwarded  on  carriages,  in 
large  quantities,  by  those  who  reside  within  thirty  stages  of  the  capital. 

Those,  in  fact,  who  are  at  the  distance  of  forty  stages,  do  not,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  journey,  send  the  carcases,  but  only  the 
skins,  some  dressed  and  others  raw;  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  service 
of  the  army,  as  his  majesty  may  judge  proper. 


NOTE.-  ■ 

637.  This  mode  of  hunting  hy  surrounding  the  game  within  extensive  lines, 
gradually  contracted,  has  been  often  described  hy  travellers.  “  After  riding  a 
“  few  miles”  says  John  Bell  “  the  Taysha ,  being  master  of  the  chace,  ordered 
“  his  men  to  extend  their  lines.  The  Taysha  and  we  were  in  the  centre,  and 
“  often  saw  the  game  pass  us,  pursued  by  the  horsemen,  at  full  speed,  with- 
“  out  the  least  noise  but  the  whistling  of  arrows.”  P.  294.  “  In  the  morning 
“  our  Taysha  dispatched  some  of  his  horsemen  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  in  order 
“  to  discover  where  the  antelopes  were  feeding . . .  .When  they  returned  we 
“  extended  our  wings  to  a  great  distance,  that  we  might  surround  these  creatures 
“  with  the  greater  ease ;  and,  before  noon,  our  people  killed  above  twenty  of 
“  them.”  P.  296.  A  more  particular  account  will  be  given  where  our  author 
speaks  of  those  hunting  expeditions  which  were  led  by  the  emperor  in  person. 


2  X 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  leopards  and  h/mes  used  far  hunting  deer  ;  of  lions  habituated  to  the 
chase  of  various  animals  ;  and  of  eagles  taught  to  seize  wolves. 

BOOK  IE  The  Grand  Tchan  has  many  leopards  and  lynxes  kept  for  the  purpose 
chaTxiv.  of  chasing  deer,  and  also  many  lions,  which  are  larger  than  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  lions,  have  good  skins  and  of  a  handsome  colour,  being  streaked 
lengthways,  with  white,  black,  and  red  stripes.  They  are  active  in 
seizing  boars,  wild  oxen  and  asses,  bears,  stags,  roebucks,  and  other 
beasts  that  are  the  objects  of  sport.  It  is  an  admirable  sight,  when  the 
lion  is  let  loose,  in  pursuit  of  the  animal,  to  observe  the  savage  eager¬ 
ness  and  speed  with  which  he  overtakes  it.  His  majesty  has  them  con¬ 
veyed  for  this  purpose,  in  cages  placed  upon  cars ;  638  and  along  with 
them  is  confined  a  little  dog,  with  which  they  become  familiarised.  The 
reason  for  thus  shutting  them  up  is,  that  they  would  otherwise  be  so 
keen  and  furious  at  the  sight  of  the  game,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  them  under  the  necessary  restraint.  It  is  proper  that  they 
should  be  led  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  wind,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  scented  by  the  game,  which  would  immediately  run  off, 
and  afford  no  chance  of  sport.  His  Majesty  has  eagles  also,  which  are 
trained  to  stoop  at  wolves,  and  such  is  their  size  and  strength,  that  none 
.however  large,  can  escape  from  their  talons. 


NOTE. 

'638.  It  has  already  been  observed  in  Note  465  that  the  Moghuls  of  Hindustan 
keep  small  leopards,  to  be  employed  in  hunting.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  largest  animals  of  this  genus  were  also  tamed  for  the  imperial  sport.  The 
former  are  described  as  being  carried  on  horseback,  behind  their  keepers ;  but 
these  in  cages  on  a  sort  of  car.  By  some  other  of  the  old  Italian  writers  they 
are  termed  “  leonze  domestice  da  cacciare.” 

It  is  evident  from  this  description,  as  well  as  from  tire  whole  context,  that  the 
beast  here  spoken  of  as  the  lion,  is  in  fact  no  other  than  the  tiger,  and  ought  to 

have 
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have  been  so  named ;  but  whether  the  mistake  is  to  be  attributed  to  our  author  BOOK  XX. 
himself,  who  might  have  forgotten  some  of  the  terms  of  his  native  language,  or  xlv 

to  his  first  translators,  we  have  not  the  means  of  determining.  The  lion  is  Notes 
known  to  he  of  a  tawny  colour,  nearly  uniform,  whereas  the  tiger  is  marked 
with  the  colours  mentioned  above,  if  only,  for  red,  we  substitute  a  reddish 
yellow.  “  The  beautiful  bars  of  black  with  which  his  body  was  streaked  (says 
“  the  History  of  Quadrupeds)  are  accurately  copied :  the  colour  of  the  ground 
“  was  yellow,'  deeper  on  the  back,  and  softened  by  degrees  towards  the  belly, 
u  where  it  was  white,  as  were  also  the  throat  and  insides  of  the  legs.”  The 
streaks  however,  are  not  longitudinal.  It  will  not  be  thought  an  improbable 
supposition  that  the  confounding  of  these  appellations  may  have  proceeded  from 
our  author’s  intercourse  with  Persians  and  other  Mahometans,  in  his  journey 
from  China  to  Europe,  as  it  is  well  known  to  oriental  scholars,  that  with  these  peo¬ 
ple  the  same  terms  are,  almost  indiscriminately  applied  to  both  species  of  animal. 

This  might  be  shewn  from  the  Persian  dictionaries,  where  the  word  shir  jf* 
stands  both  for  lion  and  tiger ;  but  a  passage  in  Beatson’s  “  View  of  the  War 
“  with  Tippo  Sultaun,”  will  afford  more  circumstantial  proof :  “  Tippoo  ”  says 
the  Colonel  “  seems  to  have  adopted  Ali  (one  of  whose  titles  is  Asadallah  or  the 
“  Lion  of  God)  as  the  guardian  genius  or  tutelary  saint,  of  his  dominions  .... 

“  His  selection  of  the  tiger  as  an  emblem,  appears  to  be  intended  in  honour  of 
“  Ali ;  for  the  natives  of  Hindostan  make  no  distinction  between  a  lion  and  a, 

“  tiger. . . .  Hence  the  word  assud,  which  has  been  interpreted  by  all  the  Euro- 
“  pean  orientalists,  to  signify,  a  lion,  is  by  the  natives  of  Hindostan  termed 
“  sheer  or  tiger.  Moreover,  hyder,  which  also  signifies  a  lion,  but  interpreted 
“  like  the  former  by  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  tiger,  is  another  title  of  Ali.” 

P.  155. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  two  brothers  who  are  principal  officers  of  the  chase  to  the  Grand  hhan. 

His  majesty  has  in  his  service  two  persons,  brothers  both  by  the  chap.  xv. 
father  and  the  mother,  one  of  them  named  Bayan 639  and  the  other 
Mingan,  who  are  what  in  the  language  of  the  Tartars  are  called 
chk>ichi,m  that  is  to  say,  “  masters,  of  the  chase,”  having  charge  of-* 
the  hounds  fleet  and  slow,  and  of  the  mastiffs.  Each  of  these  has 
2X2  under 
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BOOR  II.  under  his  orders  a  body  of  ten  thousand  chasseurs ;  those  under  the 

chaTxv.  one  brother  wearing  a  red  uniform,  and  those  under  the  other,  a  sky- 
blue,  whenever  they  are  upon  duty.641'  The  dogs  of  different  descrip¬ 
tions  which  accompany  them  to  the  field,  are  not  fewer  than  five 
thousand.642  The  one  brother  with  his  division,  takes  the  ground  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  emperor,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  with  his  divi¬ 
sion,  and  each  advances  in  regular  order,  until  they  have  enclosed  a 
tract  of  country  to  the  extent  of  a  day’s  inarch.  By  this  means  no 
be^St  can  escape  them.643  It  is  a  beautiful  and  an  exhilirating  sight,  to 
watch  the  exertions  of  the  huntsmen  and  the  sagacity  of  the  dogs, 
when  the  emperor  is  within  the  circle,  engaged  in  the  sport,  and  they 
are  seen  pursuing  the  stags,  bears,  and  other  animals,  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.644  The  two  brothers  are  under  an  engagement  to  furnish  the 
court  daily,  from  the  commencement  of  October  to  the  end  of  March, 
‘with  a  thousand  pieces  of  game,  quails  being  excepted ;  and  also  with 
fish,  of  which  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible  is  to  be  supplied,  estimating 
the  fish  that  three  men  can  eat  at  a  meal,  as  equivalent  to  one  piece  of 
game. 


NOTES. 

639.  This  may  have  been  the -person  of  the  same  name,  whoso  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  commander  in  chief  of  KublaVs  armies,  and  who  is  men¬ 
tioned,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  as  the  conqueror  of  southern  China.  Amongst 
these  people  the  ablest  warrior  was  generally  the  most  expert  and  boldest  hunter. 
In  the  early  Italian  epitome  the  names  of  the  two  brothers  are  written  Baxam 
and  Miligam. 

640.  Our  vocabularies  of  the  Mungal  language  are  so  imperfect,  that  even  if 
the  words  occurring  in  the  text  had  been  correctly  written  and  preserved,  we 
might  fail  in  our  endeavours  to  identify  them ;  but  corrupted  as  they  are  by 
transcription,  the  attempt  is  vain.  This,  which  in  Ratuusio’s  version  is  civici  (or 
ehmchi  according  to  our  orthography)  is,  in  the  Italian  epitome  of  1496,  written 
civilri,  in  the  earliest  Latin  edition  cynici ,  and  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manu¬ 
scripts  conici ;  from  which  latter,  if  the  spelling  has  not  been  perverted  by  the 
fancy  of  copyists,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  the  word  a  derivative  from  the 
.Italian  cane  a  dog.  In  the  Basle  edition  it  is  entirely  omitted. 


641.  The 
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641.  The  custom  of  giving  uniforms  to  the  huntsmen,  I  find  incidentally  men-  BOOK 
tioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  sporting  excursions  of  the  emperor 
Ktmg-hi  :  “  A  signal  was  then  given  ”  says  Bell  “  that  the  emperor  was  coming ; 

“  upon  which  all  the  great  men  drew  up  in  lines,  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
“  to  the  road  leading  to  the  forest,  all  on  foot,  dressed  in  their  hunting  habits,  the 
“  same  with  those  u%ed  by  the  officers  and  cavalry  of  the  army,"  when  in  the  field, 

“  and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  76.  “  Sa  majeste  ”  says  P.  Ger- 
billon  “  fit  faire  une  enceinte  par  ses  nouveaux  Mantcheoux,  ausquels  il  avoit 
“  donne  une  veste  courte  de  satin  blanc,  pour  les  distinguer  des  autres.”  Du 
Halde,  t.  iv,  p.  290. 

642.  It  is  not  common  to  find  any  mention  of  sporting  dogs  amongst  the 
Chinese  or  Chinese  Tartars ;  but  of  their  existence  Bell  furnishes  us  with  direct 
proof.  “  After  this  entertainment  ”  he  says  “  the  aleggada  (colao)  carried  us 
“  first  to  see  his  dogs,  of  which  he  had  great  variety.  I  formerly  observed  that 

this  gentleman  was  a  great  sportsman.  He  took  greater  pleasure  in  talking  of 
“  hounds  than  of  politicks  ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  had  the  character  of  a  very 
“  able  minister  and  an  honest  man.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  22. 

643.  “  L’empereur  ”  says  P.  Verbieeyffispeaking  of  Kang-hi  “  choisit  trois 
“  mille  hommes  de  ses  gardes  du  corps,'  armlz  de  fldches  et  de  javelots.  II  les 
“  dispersa  de  c6td  et  d’autre,  de  sorte  qu’ils  occupoient  un  grand  circuit  autour 
“  des  montagnes  qu’ils  environnoient  de  toutes  parts.  Ce  qui  faisoit  comme  une 
“  espece  de  cercle  dont  le  diametre  dtoit  au  moins  de  3000  pas,  Ensuite  venant 
“  a  s'approcher  d’un  pas  dgal,  sans  quitter  leur  rang,  quelque  obstacle  qu’ils 
“  trouvassent  dans  leur  chemin,  car  l’empereur  avoit  meld  parmi  eux  des 
“  capitaines,  et  monies  les  Grands  de  la  cour,  pour  y  maintenir  l’ordre,  ils 
“  reduisoienl  ce  grand  cercle  a  un  autre  beaucoup  moindre,  qui  avoit  environ 
“  300  pas  de  diamdtre;  ainsi  toutes  les  betes  qui  avoient  dtd  enfermdes  dans  le 
“  premier,  se  trouvoient  prises  dans  celui-ci,  comme  dans  un  filet;  parce  qup 
“  chacun  mettant  pied  a  terre,  ils  se  serroient  6i  dtroitemert  les  uns  cohtre  les 
“  autres,  qu’ils  ne  laissoient  aucune  issue  par  ou  elles  pussent  s’enfuir.  Alors 
“  on  les  poursuivoit  si  vivement  dans  ce  petite  espace,  que  ces  pauvres  animaux 
“edpuisez  a  force  de  courir,  venoient  tomber  aux  pieds  des  chasseurs,  et  se 
“  laissoient  prendre  sans  peine.”  Du  Halde,  t.  iv,  p.  77. 

644.  “  Quelques-uns  des  officiers  de  la  suite  de  l’empereur  suivoient  sa  majestd 
“  dans  l’enceinte,  et  couroient  ^4  et  lh,  pour  faire  passer,  autant  qu’ils  se 
“  pouvoient,  le  gibier  devant  sa  majestd,  etpour  achever  de  le  tuer,  lorsque  1’em- 
“  pereur  l’avoit  blesse . . .  .On’y  tua  quatre  vingt  deux  grands  cerft  et  cKevr'euiils. 

«  II  est  difficile  de  voir  une  chasse  plus  agrdable.”  P.  292.  ’ 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Of  the  Grand  khan's  proceeding  to  the  chase,  with  his  gerfalcons  and 
hawks ;  of  his  falconers ;  and  of  his  tents. 

BOOK  II.  When  his  majesty  has  resided  the  usual  time  in  the  metropolis,  and 

chap.  xvi.  leaves  it  in  the  month  of  March,  he  proceeds  in  a  north-easterly  direc¬ 
tion,  to  within  two  dfys  journey  of  the  ocean,645  attended  by  full  ten 
thousand  falconers,  who  carry  with  them  a  vast  number  of  gerfalcons, 
peregrine  falcons,  and  sakers,  as  well  as  many  vultures,  in  order  to 
pursue  the  game  along  the  banks  of  the  river.646  It  must  be  understood 
that  be  does  not  keep  all  this  body  of  men  together  in  one  place,  but 
divides  them  into  several  parties  of  one  or  two  hundred  or  more,  who 
follow  the  sport  in  various  directions,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  they 
take,  is  brought  to  his  majesty.  He  has  likewise  with  him  ten  thousand 
men  of  those  of  who  are  terme^faskaolf7  implying  that  their  business 
is  to  be  upon  the  watch,  and  who,  for  this  purpose  are  detached  in  small 
parties  of  two  or  three,  to  stations  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  encompass  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  Each 
of  them  is  provided  with  a  call  and  a  hood,  by  which  they  are  enabled, 
when,  nee^^ucy,  to  call  in  and  to  secure  the  birds.  Upon  the  command 
being  given  for  flying  the  hawks,  those  who  let  them  loose,  are  not 
under  the  necessity  of  following  them,  because  the  others,  whose  duty 
it  is,  look  out  so  attentively,  that  the  birds  cannot  direct  their  flight  to 
any  quarter  where  they  are  not  secured,  or  promptly  assisted  if  there 
should  be  occasion.  Every  bird  belonging  to  his  majesty,  or  to  any  of 
his  nobles,  has  a  small  silver  label  fastened  to  its  leg,  on  which  is 
engraved  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  also  the  name  of  the  keeper.  ^Ln 
consequence  of  this  precaution,  as  soon  as  the  hawk  is  secured,  it  is 
immediately  known  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  restored  accordingly.648  If 
it  happens  that  although  the  name  appears,  the  owner,  not  being 
personally  known  to  the  finder,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  the  first 
instance,  the  bird  is,  i^  that  case,  carried  to  an  officer  termed  bidan- 
gazi j649  whose  title  imports  that  he  is  the  “  guardian  of  unclaimed 

property.” 
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property.”  If  a  horse,  therefore,  a  sword,  a  bird,  or  any  other  article  BOOK  IT. 
is  found,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  whom  it  belongs,'  the  finder  carries  chap  xvi 
it  directly  to  this  officer,  by  whom  it  is  received  in  charge  and  carefully 
preserved.  If  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  finds  any  article  that  has 
been  lost,  and  fails  to  cdpry  it  to  the  proper  depositary,  he  is  accounted 
a  thief.  Those  by  whom  any  property  has  been  lost,  make  their. appli¬ 
cation  to  this  officer,  by  whom  it  is  restored  to  them.  His  situation  is 
always  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  camp,  and  distinguished  by  a 
particular  flag,  in  order  that  he  may  be  the  more  readily  found  by  such 
as  have  occasion  to  apply  to  him.  The  effect  of*fhis  regulation  is,  that 
no  articles  are  Ultimately  lost. 

When  his  majesty  makes  his  progress  in  this  manner,  towards  the 
shores  of  the  ocean,  many  interesting  occurrences  attend  the  sport,  and 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  it  is  unrivalled  by  any  other  amusement  in  the 
world.650  On  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  passes  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  where  his  majesty  follows  the  chase,  he  is  borne  upon  two 
elephants  only,  or  sometimes  a  single'^fe  being  more' .convenient  than 
a  greater  number ;  but  under  other  coWrhstances-h'e  marfes  Use  -of  four 
upon  the  backs  of  which  is  placed'  a  pavilion  =  of  wood,  handsomely 
carved ; 651  the  inside  being  lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  outside 
covered  with  the  skins  of  lions  ;  652  a  mode  of  conveyance  which  is 
rendered  necessary  to  him  during  his  hunting  excursions,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  gout,  with  which  his  majesty  is  troubled.  In  the  pavilion 
he  always  carries  with  him  twelve  of  his  best  gerfalcons,  with  twelve 
officers,  from  amongst  his  favourites,  to  bear  him  company  an^amuse" 
him.  Those  who  are  on  horseback  by  his  side  give  him  notice  of  the 
approach  of  cranes  or  other  birds,  upon  which  m?  raises  the  Curtain  of 
the  pavilion,  and  when  he  espies  the  game,  gives  direction  for’ dotting 
flydffre  gerfalcons,  which  seize  the  cranes  and  overpower  them  after  a 
long  struggle.  The  view  of  this  sport,  as  he  lies  upon  his  couch, 
affords  extreme  satisfaction  to  his  majesty,  as  well  as  to  the  officers  who 
attend  him,  and  to  the  horsemen,  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  After 
having  thus  enjoyed  the  amusement  for  some  hours,  he  repairs  to  a 
place  named  Kakzarmodin ,663  wheje  are  pitched,  the  pavilions  and  tents 
of  his  sons,  and  also  of  the  nobles,  the  life-guards,654  an^  the  falconers; 

exceeding 
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BOOK  II.  exceeding  ten  thousand  in  number,  and  making  a  handsome  appearance* 

chapTkvi.  The  tent  of  his  majesty,  in  which  he  gives  his  audiences,  is  so  long  and 
wide  that  under  it  ten  thousand  soldiers  might  be  drawn  up,  leaving 
room  for  the  superior  officers  and  other  persons  of  rank.1’55  Its  entrance 
fronts  the  south,656  and  on  the  eastern  sjdeit’has  another  tent  connected 
with  it,  forming  a  capacious  saloon,  whiel^the  emperor  usually  occupies, 
with  a  few  of  his  nobility,  and  when  he  thinks  proper  to  speak  to  any 
other  persons,  they  are  introduced  to  him  in  that  apartment.  In  the 
rear  of  this  there  is  a  large  and  handsome  chamber,  where  he  sleeps ;  and 
there  are  many  other  tents  and  apartments  (for  the  different  branches  of 
the  household),  but  which  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  great 
tent.  These  halls  and  chambers  are  all  constructed  and  fitted  up  in  the 
following  manner.  Each  ;($, them  is  supported  three  pillars  of  wood, 
richly  carved  and  gilt.  ■Tfifedfcnts  are  covered  on  the  outside  with  the 
skins  of  lions,  streaked  white,  black,  and  red,657  and  so  well  joined 
together  that  neither  wind  nor  rain  can  penetrate.  Withinside  they 
are  lined  with  the  skins  of  ermins  and  sables,  which  are  the  most  costly 
of  all  furs;  for  the  latter,  if  of  a  size  to  trim  a  dress,  is  valued  at  two 
thousand  besants  of  gold,  provided  it  be  perfect ;  but  if  otherwise,  only 
one  thousand.  It  is  esteemed  by  the  Tartars  the  queen  of  furs.658  The 
animal,  which  in  their  language  is  named  rondes,65a  is  about  the  size  of  a 
pole-cat.  With  these  two  kinds  of  skin,  the  halls  as  well  as  the  sleeping 
rooms  are 'handsomely  fitted  up  in  compartments,  arranged  with*  much 
taste  and  skill.  The  tent-ropes,  or  cords  by  which  they  stretch  the  tents, 
are  all  of  silk.  Near  to  the  grand  tent  of  his  majesty  are  situated  those 
of  his  ladies,  also  very  handsome  and  splendid.  They  have  in  like 
manner,  their  gerfalcons,  their  hawks,  and  other  birds  and  beasts,  with 
which  they  partake  in  the  amusement.660  The  number  of  persons  col¬ 
lected  in  these  encampments  is  quite  incredible,  and  a  spectator  might 
conceive  himself  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  city ;  so  great  iszthe 
assemblage  from  every  part  of  the  empire.  His  majesty  is  attended  on 
the  occasion  by  the  whole  of  his  family  and  household ;  that  is  to  say, 
his  physicians,  astronomers,  falconers,  and  every  other  description  of 
officer.661 


In 


In  these  parts  of  the  country  he  remains  until  the  first  vigil  of  our 
Easter,662  during  which  period  he  never  ceases  to  frequent  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  where  he  takes  storks,  swans,  herons,  and  a  yariety  of  other 
birds.  His  people  also  being  detached  to  several  different  places  procure 
for  him  a  large  quantity  of 'game.  In  this  manner,  during  the  season  of 
his  diversion,  he  enjoys  himself  to  a  degree  that  no  person  who  is  not 
an  eye-witness  can  conceive  ;  the  excellence  and  the  extent  of  the  sport 
being  greater  than  it  is  possible  to  express.  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
every  tradesman,  mechanic,  or  husbandman  throughout  his  majesty’s 
dominions,  to  keep  a  vulture,  hawk,  or  any  mher  bird  used  for  the 
pursuit  of  game,  or  any  sporting  dog;  nor  is  a  nobleman  or  cavalier  to 
presume  to  chase  beast  or  bird  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where 
his  majesty  takes  up  ltfer%sidence,  (the  distance  being  limited  to  five 
miles,  for  example,  on  one  side,  ten  on  another,  and  perhaps  fifteen  in 
a  third  direction),  unless  his  name  be  inscribed  in  a  list  kept  by  the 
grand  falconer,  or  he  has  a  special  privilege  to  that  effect.  Beyond 
those  limits  it  is  permitted.  There  is  an  order,  however,  which  prohi¬ 
bits  every  person  throughout  all  the  countnies«subject  .tp.  !his.  .  majesty, 
whether  prince,  nobleman'^-  or  peasato^>sft'ahi*(iariqg  td' sill  hares,  roe¬ 
bucks,  fallow  deer,  stags,  or  other  animate- of  that-, -kind,  'or  any  large 
birds,  between  the  months  of  March  and  October ;  to  the  .intent  that 
they  may  increase  and  multiply;  and  as"  the  breach  of  this  order  is 
attended  with  punishment,  game  of  every  description  increases  pro¬ 
digiously.663  When  the  usual  time  is  elapsed,  his  majesty  returns  to  the 
capital  by  the  road  he  went ;  continuing  his  sport  during  the  whole  of 
the  journey.  ' 


♦ 


jmi .  * 


MOTES. 


645.  The  simple  construction  of  the  words  in  Ramusio’s  text ;  “  indi  partendosi 
“  il  mese  di  Marzo,  va  verso  Greco  al  mare  oceano,  il  quale  da  li  d  discosta  per 
“  due  giornate,  ”  would  imply  that  he  proceeded  from  the  capital  to  the  ocean, 
which  was  distant  from  thence  two  days  journey :  but  either  the  author’s  sense 
must  have  been  misunderstood,  whence  meant  to  $ay  that  the  roflle  was  to  a 
country  situated  within  two  days  journey  of  the  ocean,  or,  thefUmust  be  a  gross 
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BOOK  II.  error  in  the  number  of  days,  which  should  rather  be  read,  months ;  for  the  whole 

-  "  context  shews  that  he  is  -speaking  of  one  of  the  emperor’s  distant  progresses, 

CHAP.  XVI.  through  the  Manchu  country,  into  the  wilds  of  Eastern  Tartary,  and  by  no  means 
Notes.  of  a  pet(y  excursion  to  the  short;  of  the  Yellow  sen,  which  is  only  a  few  stages 
from  Peking. 

In  the  year  1682  an  excursion  very  nearly-similar  in  many  of  the  leading 
circumstances,  was  made  by  the  emperor  KwsgAii,  of  which  P.  Vorbiest,  who 
was  in  his  'suite,  has  given  the  following  particulars :  “  L’erapercnr  partit  le  23 
«  Mars  pewir  alJer  dans  la  province  de  Lmo-tang ,  pays  de  ses  ancdtres,  dans  le 
“  dessein  de  visiter  leurs  s^pulcres,  -etaprds-les  avoir  honorez  avec  les  ccremo- 
«  rnies  ordinaires,  de  ponfsuivre  son  chemin  dans  la  Tartarie  Orientale. . . .  Les 
«  trois  premises  reines  furent  du  voyage  qu’elles  firent  chacune  sur  un  char 
«  dore  ;  les  principaux  regulos  qui  composent  cet  empire  en  furent  aussi,  avec 
“  tous  les  Grands-  de  la  cour,  et  les  plus  considerables  mandarins  do  tous  los 
“  ordres;  ils  avoient  tous  rave  tort  grande  suite  et  un  nombreux  equipage,  cc 
«  qui  faisoftgt  Penupereur  .UB-dorSege  de  phis-de  -soixante-d ix  mille  personnes.”  ' 
De  Peking  jusquli  la  province  de  Lmo-long}e  chemin,  qui  est  d’environ  S00 
Ktm$tes,est«ssezuiu;  dans -la  province  m^mejl  est  de  400  milles,  mais  beau  coup 
'«  plus  inegaie  &  cause  des  montagnes :  depuis  lafrontidre  de  cette  provincejusqu’h 
“  400  milles  au  deta,  il  est  fort  difficile,  etaut  coupd  tantot  par  des  montagnes 
"•  extrfimeraent  escarpdes,  tantOt  par  des  valldes  d’une  profondeur  cxtraordi- 
“  naire,  et  par  des  plaines  desertes,  oil  l’on  fait  deux  ou  trois  jours  de  marche 
«  sans  rien  trouver.”  “  Depuis  Peking  jusqu’it  cette  extremity  de  Forient  on 
«  fit  un  nouveau  chemin,  -par  lequel  l’empereur  pouvoit  marcher  commodcment 
“  A-dheval,  *et  los  *  ernes  sur  leu-rs  chars. .  .  .  II  s’etend  jusqu’a  pres  de  1100 
«  unites.  tSoinime  il  .u’y  wnoit. paint  de  ville  aur  toute  la  route  qui  pttt  ni  loger 
“  mn-e  si grande  multitude.de  gens,  ni  leur  fournir  de  vivres,  et  que  d’ailleurs  on 
“  dev.oit  faire  une  grande  part-ie  du  voyage  par  des  lieux  peu  hahitez,  on  fut 
“  oblige  do  faire  porter  tout  ce  qui  dtoit  necessaire  pour  le  voyage,  et  mfime  des 
“  vivres  pour  plus  de  trois  mois.”  “  Apres  avoir  fait  environ  400  milles  on 
“  chassant  toujoura  de  cette  maniere,  nous  arrivftmes  enfin  h  Chin-yang ,  ville 
“  capitate  de»la  province,  oil  nous  demeuriimes  quatre  .jours ....  Apres  plusieurs 
“  jours  de  marche  et  de  chasse  il  (l’empereur)  arriva  a  Kirin,  qui  est  eloigne  de 
“  Chin-yang  de  400  milles.  Cette  ville  est  bfitie  le  long  du  grand  fleuve  Songuri.” 
Du  Haide,  t.  iii,  p.  74-78. 

646.  The  river  here  spoken  of  may  be  either  the  Songari,  which  we  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  Note,  was  the  limit  of  Kang-hi  s  expedition,  or  it  may  be  the  Usuri  ,• 
to  which  latter  I  incline,  as  it  is  the  most  eastern,  and  consequently  the  nearest 
to  the  ocean,  of  the  greatastreams  that  unite  with  the  Sagalien  ula  and  contribute 
to  form  the  Amdr  ;  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  dominions  in 

that 
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that  quarter.  “  L’empereur  me  dit  ”  says  P.  Gerbillon,  on  another  occasion,  BOOKIE 

“  qu’il  avoit  envoye  cette  annee  des  gens  du  c6te  de  l’Orient,  vers  l’embouehure  - 

“  du  fleuve  Saghalien  oula,  et  qu’ils  avoient  rapportd  qu’au  dela  de  cette  embou-  CHAP'  XVI' 
“  chure,  ils  avoient  trouvd  la  mer  encore  glacee  au  mois  de  Juillet,  et  que  le  Note>' 

“  pays  y  dtoit  tout-a-fait  ddsert.”  Du  Halde,  t.  iii,  p.  244. 

647.  The  word  which  in  different  versions  takes  the  forms  of  toscaelf  toscaor , 
roscanor,  reslaor,  and,  in  the  early  Italian  epitome,  tastori,  1  am  unable  to  refer  to 
any  known  language.  In  the  Basle  edition  it  is  translated  “  custodes  ” ;  by  Ra- 
inusio,  “  huoinini  che  stanno  alia  eustodia.” 

648.  From  this  practice  we  may  infer,  that  what  related  to  the  amusement  of 
hawking  was  conducted  amongst  these  people  in  a  style  of  great  refinement. 

We  read  of  instances  of  birds  being  found  in  Europe  with  similar  labels,  but 
these  are  spoken  of  as  uncommon  facts. 

649.  All  endeavours  to  ascertain  by  any  probable  etymology,  the  true  ortho¬ 

graphy  of  this  word  also,  have  been  unsuccessful.  It  is  written  in  the  different 
versions,  bulangazi,  bularguci ,  bugtam,  and  bugrim.  The  first  two  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  the  more  nearly  correct,  because  all  the  nouns  in  the  Kaltnuk-Mungaljan 
language  that  denote  employments,.  German,  txehi  (of  $trahlen- 

berg),  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Italian  sior  ci.  The  establishment  of  such  an 
office  does  credit  to  the  poUGe  o£  a  Tartar:  cajiap. . 

650.  Our  author,  who  from  this  and  many  other  expressions  in  the  course  of 
his  work,  appears  to  have  been  passionately  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  field,  must 
have  recommended  himself  to  the  favour  of  his  master  by  this  congenial  taste. 

Even  John  Bell,  from  travelling  in  the  same  country,  partook  occasionally  of  the 
enthusiasm:  “  One  may  easily  imagine  ”  he  says  “the  exquisite  entertainment, 

“  in  seeing  several  of  these  horsemen  in  pursuit  of  an  elk  or  stag  through  the 
“  valleys.  When  the  animal  is  driven  from  the  -woods,  .it  flies,  for  safety,  to  the 
“  nearest  rocks.”  But  on  another  occasion  he  describes  the  amusement  with  more 
phlegm  :  “  Their  method  is  to  form  a  semicircle  of  horsemen,  armed  with  bows 
“  and  arrows,  in  order  to  enclose  the  game ....  And,  if  killing  harmless  animals 
“  can  be  called  diversion,  this  may  properly  be  reckoned  one  of  the  finest.  After 
“  this  ikshion  they  also  hunt  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  boars.”  Vol.  i,  p, 

271—294. 

651.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  modern  emperors  of  China  have  made 

use  of  these  grand  animals  for  their  personal  conveyance.  “  He”  (the  emperor 
Kang-hi,  says  Bell)  “was  seated,  cross-legged,  in  an  open  machine,  carried  by 
g  y  2  “  four 
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“  four  men,  with  long  poles  rested  on  their  shoulders.  Before  him  lay  a  fowling- 
“  piece,  a  bow,  and  sheaf  of  arrows.  This  has  been  his  hunting  equipage  for 
“  some  years,  since  he  left  off  riding;  but  in  liis  youth  he  went  usually,  every 
«  summer,  several  days  journey  without  the  long  wall,  and  carried  with  him  all 
“  the  princes  his  sons,  and  many  persons  of  distinction,  to  the  number  frequently 
“  of  some  thousands,  in  order  to  hunt  in  the  #oqds  and  deserts ;  where  he  con- 
«  tinued  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  months;’*'  Travels,  vol.  ii,  p.  76. 


652.  That  is,  of  tigers  or  leopards,  the  skin  of  which  are  known  to  be  in  com¬ 
mon  use,  for  covering  seatfl’and  other  similar  purposes,  amongst  persons  of  rank 
in  China ;  as  the  animal  ififelf  abounds  in  Tartary  and  is  the  subject  of  royal  sport ; 
whereas  all  travellers  agree  in  assuring  us  that  the  lion  is  not  a  native  of  that 
region.  See  Notes  636  and  638. 


653.  This  name  of  Kaknar-modin,  which  in  the  Latin  manuscript  of  the  British 
Museum  and  early  Italian  epitome,  is  written  Cacimndrdin,  has  some  resemblance 
to  Chakiri-mondou,  situated,  according  to  the  Jesuit’s  map,  at  the  head  of  the 
Usuri  river  (which  falls  into  the  Am&r),  and  about  raid-way  between  a  consider¬ 
able  lake  amongst  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 


654.  The  cmxdieri  here  mentioned  appear  to  be  that  military  class  which  Van 
Braam  describes  under  the  name  of  ckiouais,  and  especially  those  of  the  third 
order.  “  Ils  forment  ”  he  says  “  un  corps  uniquement  composd  des  fils  des  prin- 
“  cipaux  mandarins  de  l’empire . .  .  Les  premiers  sont  les  Yuchin-chiouais,  qui 
“  gardent  les  portes  de  l’intdrieur  du  palais ...  Les  seconds  sOnt  les  Tinchin- 
“tPkiouais,  auxqucls  bont  confides  les  portes  extdrieures  du  palais . .  .  Enfin  les 
“  troisidmes  ou  chiouah  ordinaires,  accompagnent  a  pied  ou  montes  sur  des 
“  chevaux  et  armes  de  1’arc  et  de  la  fldche,  le  palanquin  de  l’empereur,  quand  sa 
“  majeste  fait  de  grandes  courses . .  .  J’ai  trouvd  de  la  conforraite  entre  ce  corps 
“  etles  personnes  que  dans  les  cours  de  TEurope  on  nomme  des  chambellans,  des 
“  gentilhommes  de  la  chambre,  et  des  gardes-du-corps.”  Voy.  en  Chine,  t.  ii, 
p.  313.  The  chiaoux  of  the  Turkish  or  Ottoman  court  perform  duties  analogous 
to  those  of  the  huissiers  in  France. 


655.  This  number  appears  large,  but  it  is  no  more  than  a  body  of  one  hundred 
men  in  rank  and  as  many  in  file,  who  might  also  by  narrowing  their  front,  be  drawn 
up  under  an  awning  of  fifty  yards,  by  two  hundred  in  depth.  The  armies  of  the 
Tartars  as  well  as  of  the  Persians  are  commonly  reckoned  by  tomans  or  brigades 
of  ten  thousand.  Jt  is  recorded  of  Timur  that  he  was  accustomed  to  estimate  the 
strength  of  his  armies,  not  by  individual  numeration,  but  by  the  quantity  of  men 
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who  could  stand  within  a  given  space,  which  was  occupied  in  succession,  until  BOOK  H. 
the  whole  were  measured. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

656.  It  has  already  been  observed  of  the  Tartars  (Note  384)  that  it  is  their  Not“' 
practice  to  make  the  doors  or  openings  of  their  tents  face  the  south.  The  same 

is  frequently  mentioned  of  the  Chinese  palaces  and  other  buildings  :  “  II  est  k 
“  remarquer  ”  say  the  ambassadors  of  Shah  Rokh,  “  que  les  Khataiens  ont 
“  toujours  la  facade  et  les  portes  de  leurs  maisons  tournees  au  Midy.”  P.  7. 

“  The  apartment  itself”  says  Bell  “  was  very  simple,  open  to  the  south,  and 
“  the  roof  supported  on  that  side  by  a  row  of  well-turn.ed  wooden  pillars.”  Vol. 
ii,  p.  21.  “All  public  buildings  and  most  palaces”  says  Staunton  “have  their 
“  chief  doors  and  windows  to  the  south.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  370.  One  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  however,  observes  that  the  emperor’s  palace  alone  is  to  face  to  the  south 
precisely,  whilst  other  buildings  are  to  have  nearly  that  exposure.  Lett.  edif. 
t.xvii,  p.  69,  ed.  1781. 

657.  On  the  subject  of  confounding  the  names  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  see 
Notes  638  and  65g. 

.  658.  The  northern  Chinese  are  curious  and  expensive  in  furs,  and  the  first  of 
the  Sea-otter  skins  brought  /wmtbe/  of  ,-Aiperica  were  purchased 

at  extravagant  prices;  although  not  so  high  as’.the  sum  mentioned  in  the  text. 

The  hesanl  is  supposed  to  have  beeo  equivalenLto.  the  sequin,  the  ducat,  and  the 
Arabian  dinar,  or  about  nine  shillings  of  our  money. 

659.  The  word  rondes  (probably  corrupted)  is  not  to  be  traced  in  Strahlenberg’s 
or  other  Mungalian  vocabularies.  The  animal  is  more  particularly  mentioned  in 
Book  iii,*chap.  xliv. 

660.  It  has  been  before  observed  that  the  Tartar  customs  impose  no  particular 
restraint  upon  the  women,  who,  on  the  contrary,  in  theij^ camps,  are  said  to-be 
the  principal  dealers  in  cattle  and  other  articles.  At  Jtublm’s  public  entertain¬ 
ments,  his  empresses  and  all  women  of  rank  assisted  4  and.  even  in  the  last  century 
j Kang-hi  was  accompanied  to  the  'wilds  of  Tartary  by  his  queens  ;  although  it  is 
not  said  that  they  partook  in  the  sport.  The  translation  of  Ramusio’s  text  made 
by  Purchas,  and  which  later  editors  have  followed,  .entirely  changes  the  meaning 
of  the  passage.  Without  any  mention  of  the  females,  it  says  :  “  Further  also, 

«  the  falcons  and  other  birds  which  serve  for  hawking,  have  their  tents  wherein 
“  they  are  contained.”  Pilgrims,  vol.  iii,  p.  86. 


661.  This 
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BOOfillf.  661.  This  was  rattier  an  extraordinary  assemblage  for  a  hunting  expedition; 

” ~  but  on  similar  occasions  Kang-hi  was  accustomed  to  have  in  his  suite  some  of  the 

CHAP.  XVI.  jjuropean  missionaries  who  were  astronomers  and  mathematicians,  and  amused 
Notes.  J,imself  in  observing  with  them  the  culmination  of  the  stars,  and  in  taking  with 
a  quadrant  the  altitude  of  mountains,  buildings,  and  even  of  a  gigantic  statue  of 
the  idol  ib.  It  may  be  suspected,  however,  that  Mublai’s  astronomers  were  no 
other  than  astrologers  or  shamans. 

662.  The  Katai'an  festivals  being  regulated  as  ours  are,  by  the  hew' and  full 

moons  before  or  after  the  sun’s  reaching  certain  fixed  points  of  the  heavens,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the-  emperor’s  movements  should  seem  to  be  regulated  by 
our  calendar.  In  the  diaries  of  Carpini  and  Rubrnquis,  all  the  events  of  their 
journies  are  noted  according  to  the  feasts,  ftsts,  or  Saint’s  days  of  their  rubrick, 
instead  of  the  days  of  the  month.  , 

663.  It  appears  from  hence  that  the  game-laws  of  the  Tartars  do  not  differ 
materially  from  our  own ;  the  object  of  both,  independently  of  mere  aihusement, 
being  to  promote  hardiness  of  constitution  and  a  daring-  spirit,  awofigst  the 
young  men  of  a  class  of  society,  whose  fortunes  exempting  them  from  laborious 
occupations,  might  otherwise  sink  into  effeminacy  or  employ  their  aetive  qualities 
in  a  manner  less  consistent  with  the  public  tranquillity. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  the  multitude  of  persons  who  continually  resort  to  and  depart  front  the 
city  of  Kamhalu  ;  and  of  fhe  commerce  of  '  the  place. 

chap.  xvti.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Grand  khan  to  his  capital  he  holds,  a  great 
and  splendid  court  which  lasts  three  days,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
gives  feasta^pd  otherwise  entertains  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 
The  amusements  of  these  three  days  are  indeed  admirable.  The  multi- 
.  tude  of  inhabitants  and  the  number  of  houses  in  the  city,  as  also  in  the 

suburbs  without  the  city,  (of  which  there  are  twelve,  corresponding  to 
the  twelve  gates)  is  greater  than  the  mind  can  comprehend.  The 
suburbs  are  even  more  populous  than  the  city,  and  it  is  there  that  the 

merchants 
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merchants  and  others  whose  business  leads  them  to  the  capital,  and  BOOB  II. 
who,  on  account  of  its  being  the  residence  of  the  court,  resort  thither  chapxvh 
in  great  numbers,  take  up  their  abode.1 B(W  Wherever,  indeed,  his 
majesty  holds  his  court,  thither  these  people  flock  from  all  quarters,  in 
pursuit  of  their  several  objects.  In  the  suburbs  there  are  also  as  hand- 
some  houses  and  stately  buildings  as  in  the  city  ;  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  palace  of  the  Grand  khan.  No  corpse  is  suffered  to  be  in¬ 
terred  within  the  precincts  of  the  city;  665  and  those  of  the  idolaters 
with  whom  it  is  customary  to  bum  their  dead,  are  carried  to  the  usual 
spot  beyond  the  suburbs.666  There,  likewise, =  all  public  executions 
take  place.  Women  who  live  by  prostituting  themselves  for  money 
dare  not,  unless  it  be  secretly,  to  exercise  their  profession  in  the  city, 
but  must  confine  themselves  to  the  suburbs,  where,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  there  reside  above  five  and  twenty  thousand :  nor  is  this  number 
greater  than  is  necessary  for  the  vast  concourse  of  merchants  and  other 
strangers,  who,  drawn  thither  by  the  court,  are  continually  arriving 
and  departing.667  To  this  city  every  thing  that  is  most  rare  and  valuable 
in  all  parts*'  of  the  World,  finds '•its' way,  and  more  especially  doe&tbis 
apply  to  India,  jvlfrpi  jfi'ebioas  'stones,  pearls,  afid'SHrllihs 

drugs  and  spices.668"  From"  the  provinces  of  Kataia  itself,  as  well  as 
from  the  other  provinces, of  the  empire,  whatever  there  is  of  value  is 
carried  thither,  to  supply  the  demands  of  those  multitudes  who  are 
induced  to  establish  their  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court.666  The 
quantity  of  merchandise  sold  there  exceeds  also  the  traflick  of  any 
other  place ;  for  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  carriages  and  packhorses 
loaded  with  raw-silk  make  their  daily  entry,  and  gold  tissues  and  silks 
of  various  kinds  are  manufactured  to  an  immense  extent.676  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital  are  many  vailed  and  other  towns,  _  wjios.e  inhabi¬ 
tants  live  chiefly  by  the  court;Mlihg  the  articles  which’ -t&gi^produce  in 
the  markets  of  the  former,  aftid  procuring  from  thence  in  retara  such  as 
their  own  occasions  require. 
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NOTES. 


664.  See  Note  571. 

665.  “  II  est  defendu  aux  Cliinois  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  d’enterrer  lcurs  molts 
“  dans  l’enceinte  des  villes,  et  dans  les  lieux  qu’on  habite.”  T.  i!,  p.  125. 

666.  The  general  practice  of  the  Chinese  is  to  bury,  and  not  to  burn  their 
dead;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Tartars  so  long  as  they  preserved  their 
original  habits  :  “  Je  dis  les  cendres”  says  P.  Gerbillon,  “  car  la  coutume  des 
«  Tartares  est  de  bruler  les  corps  et  d’en  conserver  les  os  et  les  cendres  : 
«  quoiqu’il  y  ait  a  present  plusieurs  Tartares  qui  ne  les  brfilcnt  point,  pcrsonne 
“  ne  manque  de  le  faire,  lorsque  ce  sont  des  gens  morts  it  la  guerre  on  en  voyage 
«  hors  de  la  Chine,  et  les  Chinois  m£mes  en  usent  quelque  fois  ainsi.”  Du  Ilalde, 
t.  iv,  p.  238. 

667.  This  direct  assertion  of  their  being  excluded  from  the  cities,  confirms 
the  supposition  of  Ramusio’s  oversight  remarked  in  Note  572. 

668.  The  enumeration  here  given  of  articles  imported  from  India  into  China, 
however  general  and  slight,  is  perfectly  correct. 

669.  “  Peu  de  nations  ”  observes  De  Guignes  fils  “  ont  fait  aulant  pour 
«  l’etablissement  et  la  prosperity  du  commerce  interieur.  Chaque  province 
«  Achange  sans  peine  ses  productions  avec  celles  des  provinces  les  plus  eloignees  ; 
“  et  des  extr^mitAs  de  l’empire,  un  marchand  peut  arriver  a  Peking  sans  quitter 
“  une  fois  le  bateau  dans  lequel  il  s’est  embarque  d’abord.”  Voyages  a  Peking, 
&c.  t.  iij,  p.  208. 

670.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  silk  produced  in  China,  is  matter  of  notoriety. 
“  Tout  le  monde  ”  says  P.  Magallmnes,  a  Portuguese  missionary,  from  whose 
writings  Du  Halde  has  largely  horrowed  “  connolt  l’abondance  et  la  bontfi  de  la 
“soye  qu’on  fait  par  toute  la  Chine.  Les  anciens  en  ont  eu  connoissance, 
“  puisqu’ils  l’appelloient  le  royaume  de  la  soye,  et  les  modernes  le  spavent  par 
“  experience ;  parce  que  beaucoup  de  nations  de  l’Asie  et  de  l’Europe  en  sortent 
“  tous  les  ans  avec  plusieurs  caravanes  et  quantity  de  vaisseaux  charges  de  soye 
“  ouvree  et  non-ouvree.  On  voit  aussi  cette  abondance  par  le  noinbre  incroyable 
“  d’etoffes  de  soye  simple  ou  nidlee  d’or  ou  d’argent,  qui  seconsommentdans  tout 
“  le  royaume  ....  Enfin  on  peut  estre  convaincu  de  cette  abondance  inepuisable 
“  de  soye  par  les  trois  cens  soixante-cinq  barques  dont  nous  avons  parle  cy-devant, 
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“  que  les  deux  seules  provinces  de  Nan-kim  et  de  Che  Mang  envoyent  a  la  cour  BOOK  II. 

“  tous  les  ans,  chargees  non  seulement  de  pieces  d’etoffes  de  soye  et  d’ or,  de  - 

“  damas,  de  satins  et  de  velours  de  diverses  manures  et  de  differentes  couleurs,  CHAP'  XVI" 
“  mais  encore  de  riches  et  pretieux  habillemens ....  A  qnoy  on  pent  encore  Notes. 

“  ajouter  les  centaines  de  milliers  de  livres  de  soyes  simples  on  mise  en  ceuvre, 

“  que  les  autres  provinces  payent  chaque  annee  de  tribut  au  roy.”  Nouvelle 
Relation  de  la  Chine,  p.  172. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Of  the  kind  of  Paper-money  issued  by  the  Grand  khan,  and  made  to  pass 
current  throughout  Ms  dominions. 

In  this  city  of  Kanbalu  is  the  mint  of  the  Grand  khan,  who  may  chap,  xv.hi. 
truly  be  said  to  possess  the  secret  of  the  alchymists,  as  he  has  the  art 
of  producing  money  by  the  following  process.671  He  causes  the  bark 
to  be  stripped  from  those  mulberry  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used 
for  feeding  silk-worms,  and  takes  from  it  that  thin  inner  rind  which 
lies  between  tire  coarser  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  tree.  This  being 
steeped  and  afterwards  pounded  in  a  mortar,  until  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
is  made  into  paper,672  resembling  (in  substance)  that  which  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  cotton,  but  quite  black.673  When  ready  for  use  he  has 
it  cut  into  pieces  of  money  of  different  sizes,  nearly  square,  but  some¬ 
what  longer  than  they  are  wide.  Of  these,  the  smallest  pass  for  a 
denier  tournois  ;  the  next  size,  for  a  Venetian  silver  groat ;  others  for 
two,  five,  and  ten  groats ;  others  for  one,  two,  three,  and  as  far  as  ten 
besants  of  gold.674  The  coinage  of  this  paper-money  is  authenticated 
with  as  much  form  and  ceremony,  as-  if  it  were  actually  of  pure  gold 
or  silver  ;  for  to  each  note,  a  number  of  officers,  specially  appointed, 
not  only  subscribe  their  names,  but  affix  their  signets  also ;  and  when 
this  has  been  Tegularly  done  by  the  whole  of  them,  the  principal  officer, 
deputed  by  his  majesty,  having  dipped  into  vermilion  the  royal  seal 
committed  to  his  custody,  stamps  with  it  the  piece  of  paper,  so  that 
2  Z  the 
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ROOK  ix,  the  form  of  the  seal  tinged  with  the  vermilion  remains  impressed  upon 
chap  xvin.  5t>  e'5  by  which  it  receives  full  authenticity  as  current  money,  and  the 
act  of-  counterfeiting  it  is  punished  as  a  capital  offence.1 670  When  thus 
coined  in  large  quantities  this  paper-currency  is  circulated  in  every 
part  of  his  majesty’s  dominions,  nor  dares  any  person,  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  refuse  to  accept  it  in  payment.  All  his  subjects  receive  it 
without  hesitation,  because,  wherever  their  business  may  call  them, 
they  can  dispose  of  it  again  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise  they  may 
have  occasion  for ;  such  as  pearls,  jewels,  gold,  or  silver.  With  it, 
in  short,  every  article  may  be  procured.*577 


Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  large  caravans  of  merchants 
arrive  with  such  articles  as  have  just  been  mentioned,  together  with 
gold  tissues,  which  they  lay  before  his  majesty.  He  thereupon  calls 
together  twelve  experienced  and  skilful  persons,  selected  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  whom  he  commands  to  examine  the  articles  with  great  care,  and 
to  fix  the  value  at  which  they  should  be  purchased.  Upon  the  sum  at 
which  they  have  been  thus  conscientiously  appraised,  he  allows  a  reasona¬ 
ble  profit,  and  immediately  pays  for  them  with  this  paper  ;  to  which  the 
owners  can  have  no  objection,  because,  as  has  been  observed,  it  answers 
the  purpose  of  their  own  disbursements  ;  and  even  though  they  should 
be  inhabitants  .of  a  country  where. .this  kind  of  money  is  not  current, 
they  invest  the  amount  in  other  articles  of  merchandise  suited  to  their 
own  markets.678  When  any  persons  happen  to  be  possessed  of  paper- 
money  which  from,  long  use  has  become  damaged,  they  carry  it  to  the 
mint,  where,  upon  the  payment  of  only  three  per  cent,  they  may 
receive  fresh  notes  in  exchange.*573  Should  any  be  desirous  of  procur¬ 
ing  gold  or  silver  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  such  as  of  drinking 
cups,  girdles,  or  other  articles  wrought  of  these  metals,  they  in  like 
manner,  apply  at  the  mint,  and  for  their  paper  obtain  the  bullion  they 
require.680  All  his  majesty’s  armies  are  paid  with  this  currency,  which 
is  to  them  of  the  same  value  as  if  it  were  gold  or  silver.  Upon  these 
grounds  it  may  certainly  be  affirmed  that  the  Grand  Man  has  a  more 
extensive  command  of  treasure  than  any  other  sovereign  in  the  universe. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

671.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  our  author  relaxes  from  the  BOOK  II. 
general  gravity  of  his  style,  and  condescends  to  be  witty.  CHAP  yLYn[ 

67%.  The  accounts  given  by  travellers  of  the  vegetable  and  other  substances 
from  which  paper  is  manufactured  in  China,  vary  considerably,  and  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  in  different  provinces,  different  materials  are  employed.  The  most 
common  and,  at  the  same  time  the  least  probable  assertion  is,  that  it  is  made 
from  the  soft,  inner  bark  of  the  bamboo  cane  (arundo  bambos)  ;  but  Du  Halde 
informs  us  that  it  is  not  from  the  barb,  but  from  the  substance  that  paper  is 
made.  “  Lorsqu’on  le  brise  par  morceaux,”  he  says,  “  et  qu’on  le  laisse  pour- 
“  rir  et  bouillir  dansl’eau,  jusqu’d  ce  qu’il  soit  reduit  en  une  espdce  de  paste,  on 
“  en  fait  plusieurs  sortes  de  papier  fin  ou  grossier  qui  a  cours  dans  le  commerce.” 

X- ii,  p.  19.  In  another  place  he  adds:  “  Marc  Paul,  gentilhomme  Venitien, 

“  s’est  trompe  lorsqu’il  a  dit,  que  pour  faire  le  papier  qui  etoit  le  corps  de  cette 
“  monnoie,  on  se  servoit  de  l’ecorce  de  muriers.  Les  Chinois  n’ont  garde  de 
“  detruire  des  arbres  qui  leur  sont  si  precieux :  c’est  de  l’ecorce  de  l’arbre 
“  nomme  coutchu  qui  est  assez  inutile,  et  que  ressemble  au  sureau  par  l’abon- 
“  dance  de  sa  shve,  qu’pn  fait  une  sorte  de  papier  plus  fort  que  celui  qui  se  feit 
“  de  bambou,  et  c’est  de  cette  ecorce  que  se  faisoit  le  papier  dont  il  s’agit.” 

P.  167.  This  argument,  however,  against  an  asserted  fact,  is  not  conclusive, 
because  although  the  Chinese  might  have  too  just  a  sepse  of  their  own  interest  to 
allow  of  their  destroying  the  mulberry  trees  for  an  inadequate  object,  it  does 
not  follow  that  this  consideration  should  have  had  equal  weight  with  their  Tartar 
conqueror;  but  the  best  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  subsequent  passage  of  Du 
Halde’s  own  work,  where  he  quotes  the  authority  of  a  Chinese  book,  which  re¬ 
lates  that  a  certain  ancient  emperor  “  fit  faire  un  excellent  papier  du  chanvre 
<!  ...  .que  dans  la  province  de  Fokien  il  se  fait  de  tendres  bambous  ;  (et)  que 
“  dans  les  provinces  du  nord,  on  y  eroploie  F ecorce  des  muriers .”  P.  240.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  circumstance  of  one  species  of  the  mulberry  having  received 
from  Koempfer  the  appellation  of  “  moms  papyrifera,”  may  be  thought  a  suf¬ 
ficient  vindication  of  our  author’s  correctness. 

673.  “  Cotton-paper  (6ays  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences)  is  a  sort  of  paper 
“  which  has  been  in  use  upwards  of  six  hundred  years.  In  the  French  king’s 
“  library  are  manuscripts  on  this  paper,  which  appear  to  be  of  the  tenth  cen- 
“  tury ;  and  from  the  twelfth  century,  cotton-manuscripts  are  more  frequent 
<:  than  parchment  ones.  Cotton  paper  is  still  made  in  the  East-Indies,  by  beat- 
“  ing  cotton  rags  to  a  pulp.”  Ramusio’s  expression  of  tutte  sono  rtere,  may  per- 
2  Z  2  haps 
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BOOK  II.  haps  be  stronger  than  was  warranted  by  the  original  text,  which  more  probably 
— -  meant  that  the  colour  of  that  manufactured  for  the  currency,  was  dark  compared 
CHAP.  xvm.  otiler  sorts  0f  paper. 

674.  The  grosso  or  gros  is  the  drachma  or  dram,  being  the  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce  of  silver,  and  the  coin  should,  if  of  full  weight,  be  equivalent  to  about 
eight-pence  of  our  money.  The  picciolo  tornese  is  the  denier  or  tenth  part  of  the 
dram  of  silver,  and  consequently  equal  to  four-fifths  of  our  penny.  As  the 
former  is  the  tsien  or  mas,  so  the  latter  is  the  fen  or  candorin  of  the  Chinese 
reckoning.  Upon  the  same  principle,  ten  grossi  or  tsien  constitute  the  hang  or 
tael,  which  is  valued  at  six  shillings  and  eight-pence.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  French  missionaries  apply  the  term  of  denier  to  the  small  Chi¬ 
nese  coin  of  base  metal,  named  coxa  by  the  Portuguese  and  cash  by  the  English, 
of  which  a  thousand  are  equal  to  the  tael.  The  besant,  a  gold  coin  of  the  Greek 
empire,  is  equivalent,  as  has  already  been  observed,  to  the  Venetian  sequin. 

675.  “  La  mature  dont  on  se  sert”  says  De  Guignes  fils  “  pour  imprimer  avec 
“  les  cachets,  est  composde  de  couleur  rouge,  melde  avec  de  l’huile;  onlatient 
“  renfermde  dans  un  vase  de  porcelaine  destine  a  cet  usage,  et  couvert  avec  soin 
“  de  peur  qu’elle  ne  se  dessdche.”  Toy.  a  Peking  &c.  t.  ii,  p.  230.  It  happens 
that  the  writer  of  these  Notes  has  been  heretofore  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
a  paper  currency,  where  the  same  forms  were  observed  as  those  described  by  our 
author,  with  the  difference  only  of  affixing  the  seal  of  the  East  India  Company 
(dipped  equally  into  vermilion  and  oil)  instead  of  that  of  the  Grand  Man. 
What  renders  the  coincidence  somewhat  remarkable  is,  that  the  value  of  each 
billet  or  note  was  expressed  in  Chinese,  as  well  as  in  English  and  Malayan 
characters. 

676.  “  Ceux  qui  en  feront  de  fausse”  (says  the  inscription  on  paper-money 
issued  by  the  Ming)  “  auront la  teste  coupee.”  Du  Halde,  t.  ii,  p.  168,  planche. 

677.  According  to  P.  Gaubil,  paper  money  had  already  been  current  at  Peking, 
under  the  Grand  khan,  Oktai,  who,  himself,  only  imitated  what  had  been  practised 

>  by  the  dynasty  that  preceded  the  Yuen  or  family  of  Jcngh-khan.  “  C’est  cette 
“  annde  (1234)  qu’on  fit  la  monnoie  de  papier;  les  billets  s’appelloient  tchao. 
‘I  Le  sceau  du  pou-tchin-se,  ou  tresorier-gdneral  de  la  province  etoit  empreint 
“  dessus,  et  il  y  en  avoit  de  tout  valeur.  Cette  monnoie  avoit  deja  couru  sous 
<c  les  princes  de  JKin,”  Observ.  Chronol.  p.  IDS.  By  Du  Halde  we  are  informed 
that  its  establishment  was  attempted  also  by  the  first  prince  of  the  dynasty  that 
succeeded  the  Mungals,  and  he  has  given  an  engraving  of  the  billets  from  speci¬ 
mens  still  preserved  by  the  Chinese  with  superstitious  care,  as  relicks  of  a  monarch 

who 
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who  relieved  them  from  a  foreign  yoke.  When  he  adds,  “  On  l’avoit  employe  BOOK  II. 

•  “  avec  aussi  peu  de  succes  sous  la  dynastie  de  Yuen,”  the  assertion  may  be  - 

doubted ;  because  the  success  of  Kubldi's  financial  measures,  oppressive  as  they  CHAP'  XVIlr- 
were,  would  not,  if  at  all  noticed  in  the  Chinese  records,  be  impartially  stated.  Notes. 

Whilst  the  evidence  we  possess  for  the  existence  of  a  paper-currency  in  China, 
puts  it  out  of  all  reasonable  question,  we  are  surpised  to  observe  in  the  writings 
of  a  missionary,  who  in  general  appears  well-informed,- an  unqualified  denial  of 
the  fact ;  but  still  more  so  to  find  him,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  confirming  by 
positive  testimony,  what  he  had  previously  controverted.  “  II  faut  remarquer  en 
“  passant  ”  says  P.  Magalhanes  “  qu’il  n’y  a  aucune  memoire  dans  la  Chine,  et 
“  qu’on  ne  trouve  aucune  marque  dans  les  livres,  qu’on  se  soit  jamais  servy  de 
“  monnoyes  de  papier  dans  ce  royaume,  comme  Marc  Polo  le  dit . . . .  Mais  parce 
“  que  Marc  Polo  est  un  auteur  digue  de  foy,  je  veux  expliquer  icy  ce  qui  peut 
“  avoir  estd  cause  qu’il  se  soit  trompe.”  This  he  attempts  to  do  by  supposing 
(with  very  little  plausibility)  that  our  author  mistook  for  currency  those  tinned 
papers,  understood  to  represent  money,  which  are  burned  at  funevals,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  say :  <e  Ces  figures  de  pate  ressemblent  de  telle  sorte  aux  veritables 
“  monnoyes  de  laiton  et  aux  pains  d’or  et  d’argent,  que  les  (Strangers  qui  ne  sont 
“  pas  encore  instruits  des  coutumes  et  superstitions  de  Cette  nation  ”  (which  could 
not  be  Marco  Poi.o’s  case)  “  peuvent  eisAm.ent  y  estre  trompez ;  d’autant  plus 
“  qu’ils  voyent  a  cbaque  pas  dans  les  rues  et  dans  les  places,  des  hommes  cbargez, 

“  et  des  boutiques  pleines  de  ces  monnoyes  contrefaites  ....  II  faut  encore  re- 
“  marquer  qu’anciennement,  lorsque  les  rois  de  la  Chine  manquoient  d’argent, 

“  ils  donnoient  aux  mandarins  et  aux  soldats  pour  une  partie  de  leur  paye,  des 
“  billets  signers  et  scelles  du  sceau  du  roy.  Ces  billets  estoient  aussi  faits  de  pdte 
“  de  la  grandeur  d’une  demy-feiiille  de  papier,  et  on  gcrivoit  dessus  leur  prix  et 
“  leur  valeur.  Ainsi  quand  quelqu’un  devoit  recevoir  cent  ecus,  on  luy  en 
“  donnoit  cinquante  en  argent,  et  les  cinquante  autres  en  ces  sortes  de  billets, 

u  qu’on  nommoit  chao - Mais  paree  que  le  peuple  faisoit  difficult^  de  recevoir 

“  .ces  papiers  au  lieu  d’argent,  le  roi  ordonna  que  l’on  accorderoit  une  charge  k 
“  celuy  qui  ramasseroit  et  rapporteroit  au  tresor  royal  cent  de  ces  billets,  qn’on 
“  donncroit  une  plus  grande  &  ceux  qui  en  rapporteroient  mille,  ct  ainsi  k  pro- 
“  portion  d’un  plus  grand  nombre ....  Cet  expedient  ne  put pas  .  toutefois 
“  appaiser  le  peuple,  qui  ne  pouvoit  se  resoudre  a  donner.  ses  merchandises  et 
“  ses  provisions  pour  un  morceau  de  papier.;  ce  qui  causoit  be'aucoup  de  disputes 
“  et  de  querell'es,  et  obligea'enfin  la  Cour  a  les  supprimer  pour  cviter  ces  incon- 
<!  veniens  et  plusieurs  autres  qui  en  provenoient ' tous  les  jours:  ensorte  que 
“  depuis  quelques  sidcles  ces  papiers  ne  sont  plus  en  usage.  II  ne  faut  pourtant 
“  pas  douter  qiie  ces  choses  n’ayent  donne  lieu  A  Marc  Polo  d’assurer  en  divers 
“  endroits  de  soji  histoire,  qu’on  se  servoit  dans  la  Chine  de  monnoye  de  papier 
u  ou  de  carton.”  Nouvelle  Relation  de  la  Chine,  p.  168—171. 

It 
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BOOK  II.  It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  Note  74,  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  Moghul 
-  ruler  of  Persia,  the  grand-nephew  of  Kublai,  to  introduce  a  system  of  paper-cur-* 

CHAP.  XVIII.  Tency  jn  [jjg  dominions,  at  the  period  when  the  Poi.o  family  returning  from  China, 
°eS’  resided  at  his  court;  and  that  upon  a  revolution  which  deprived  him  of  the 
throne,  this  measure  constituted  one  of  the  criminal  charges  against  him.  In 
Malcolm’s  History  of  Persia  (vol  i,  p.  430)  the  reader  will  find  several  curious 
facts  and  judicious  observations  connected  with  this  subject,  which  strongly  tend 
to  confirm  the  statements  of  our  author ;  and  it  there  appears  indubitably,  from 
the  native  historians,  that  a  minister  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  China  and 
Tartary  had  arrived  at  the  court  of  Persia  about  this  period,  and  been  consulted 
respecting  the  currency. 

678.  In  most  states  the  issue  of  government  paper  is  the  resource  of  an 
exhausted  treasury ;  but  Kublai' s  plan  seems  not  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
substitution  of  paper  for  cash  in  the  public  disbursements,  but  to  have  gone  the 
length  of  endeavouring,  by  the  operation  of  a  forced  currency,  to  draw  all  the 

,  specie  and  bullion  of  the  country  into  his  exchequer;  for,  although  it  is  not 

expressly  asserted,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  merchandise  which  he  monopo¬ 
lized  in  the  manner  described,  and  paid  for  with  his  notes,  was  hy  him  disposed  of 
for  gold  and  silver.  In  Siam  andjnany  other  countries  of  the  further  East,  the 
Ring  is  the  principal  merchant  of  his  dominions,  and  no  individual  can  purchase  a 
cargo,  until  his  majesty’s  agent  has  exercised  the  right  of  pre-emption. 

679.  Our  author  seems  to  consider  this  charge  of  three  percent,  for  renewing 
the  decayed  notes,  as  no  more  than  what  was  reasonable,  and  to  explain  the 
whole  system  of  extortion,  with  complacency,  as  affording  a  proof  of  the  con¬ 
summate  policy  and  grand  resources  of  his  master.  It  appears  that  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ming  was  less  exorbitant,  and  demanded  only  two  per  cent. 

Josaphat  Barbaro,  When  he  was  at  Asof  in  the  Crimea,  about  the  year  1450,  was 
informed  by  an  intelligent  Tartar,  who  had  been  on  an  embassy  to  Calaio  or 
China,  that,  “  in  quel  luogo  si  spende  moneta  di  carta;  laquaie  ogni  anno  6 
“  mutata  con  nuova  stampa  et  la  moneta  vecchia  in  capo  dell’  anno  si  porta  alia 
“  zecca,  ore  a  chi  laporta  6  data  altrettanta  della  nuova  e  bella ;  pagando  tutta  via 
«  due  per  cento  di  moneta  d’argen to  buona,et  la  moneta  vecchia  si  huttanel  fuoco.” 
'Viaggio  alia  Persia,  &c.  p.  44, 1  Smo.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  expression 
■of  ‘f  con  nuova  stampa,”  which  directly  applies  to  the  thing  described  in  our  text, 
serves  to  obviate  the  complaint  made  by  the  ingenious  author  of  “  Researches  into 
“  the History  of  Playing  Cards,”  that  “  neither  Carpini,  St.  Quintin,  Rubruquis, 
“  nor  Marco  Polo,  have  given  the  least  hint  upon  the  subject  ”  of  printing  by 
'means  of  stamps  or  blocks  of  wood.  P.  75.  “  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  ”  he 
adds  “  that  he  (Marco  Polo)  had  no  motive  to  induce  him  to  afford  us  his 

“  testimony 
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“  testimony  on  the  subject ;  for  as  most  of  his  facts  have  been  established  by  the  BOOK  II. 

evidence  of  other  travellers  in  later  times,  his  book  has  become  one  of  those  - 

“  which  may  be  cited  with  some  degree  of  safety,  although  it  was  long  considered  CHAT'  !cvni 
“  little  more  than  a  tissue  of  romantic  and  improbable  fabling.  . . .  And  there  is  Notes‘ 

“  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  block-printing  was  also  in  use  there  (in  China) ; 

“  although  for  some  reason,  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  divine,  no  mention  is 
“  made  of  it  in  the  relation  of  this  intelligent  and  observing  traveller.”  P.  87. 

680.  This  scheme  of  finance  having  the  tendency  of  depriving  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  gold  and  silver  of  the  materials  of  their  trade,  which  were  drawn  out 
of  the  market  by  its  vortex,  a  remedy  became  necessary  for  so  serious  an  incon¬ 
venience,  and  the  demands  were  accordingly  supplied  from  the  treasury. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  the  council  qf  twelve  great  officers  appointed  for  the  affairs  of  the 
army,  and  qf  twelve  others,  for  the  general  concerns  of  the  empire. 

The  Grand  khan  selects  twelve  noblemen  of  high  rank  and  come-  chap.  xix. 
quence  (as  has  been  mentioned)  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  upon  every 
point  respecting  the  army ;  such  as  the  removal  of  troops  from  one 
station  to  another ;  the  change  of  officers  commanding  them ;  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  force  where  it  may  be  judged  necessary;  and  the 
numbers  which  it  may  be  proper  to  detach  upon  any  particular  service, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  importance.  Besides  these  objects,  it  is 
their  business  to  distinguish  between  officers  who  have  given  proofs  of 
valour  in  combat,  and  those  who  have  shewn  themselves  base  and 
cowardly,  in  order  to  advance  the  former  and  to  degrade  the  latter. 

Thus,  if  the  commander  of  a  thousand  has  been  found  to  conduct  him¬ 
self  in  an  unbecoming  manner,  this  tribunal  considering  him  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  rank  he  held,  reduce  him  to  the  command  of  an 
hundred  men.  Or,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  has  displayed  such  qualities 
as  give  claim  to  promotion,  they  appoint  him  commander  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  All  this,  however,  is  done  with  the  knowledge  and  subject  to 

the 
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BOOK  II.  the  approval  of  his  majesty,  to  whom  they  report  their  opinion  of  the 

chapxix  °fficer’s  merit  or  demerit,  and  who,  upon  confirming  their  decision, 
grants  to  him  who  is  promoted  to  the  command  of  ten  thousand  men 
(for  example)  the  tablet  or  warrant  belonging  to  his  rank,  as  before 
described ;  and  also  confers  on  him  large  presents,  in  order  to  excite 
others  to  merit  the  same  rewards.081 

The  tribunal  composed  of  these  twelve  nobles  is  named  that,  denoting 
a  supreme  court,  as  being  responsible  to  no  other  than  the  sovereign.682 
Besides  this,  there  is  another  tribunal,  likewise  of  twelve  nobles, 
appointed  for  the  superintendance  of  every  thing  that  respects  the 
government  of  the  thirty-four  provinces  of  the  empire.  These  have  in 
Kanbalu  a  large  and  handsome  palace  or  court,  containing  many  cham¬ 
bers  and  halls.  For  the  business  of  each  province  there  is  a  presiding 
law-officer,  together  with  several  clerks,  who  have  their  respective 
apartments  in  the  court,  and  there  transact  whatever  business  is 
necessary  to  be  done  for  the  province  to  which  they  belong ;  according 
to  the  directions  they  receive  from  the  tribunal  of  twelve.  These  have 
authority  to  make  choice  of  persons  for  the  governments  of  the  several 
provinces,  whose  names  are  presented  to  the  Grand  Mian  for  confirma¬ 
tion  of  them  appointments  and  delivery  of  the  tablets  of  gold  or  of 
silver  appropriated  to  their  ranks.  They  have  also  the  superintendence 
of  every  matter  that  regards  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  both  from 
land  and  customs,  together  with  its  disposal,  and  have  the  controul  of 
every  other  department  of  the  state;  with  the  exception  only  of  what 
relates  to  the  army.683  This  tribunal  is  named  sing,  implying  that  it  is  a 
second  high  court,684  and,  like  the  other,  responsible  only  to  the  Grand 
Mian.  But  the  former  tribunal,  named  that,  which  has  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  military  affairs,  is  regarded  as  superior  in  rank  and  dignity  to  die 


NOTES, 

681.  The  functions  of  the  pingpu  or  tribunal  of  war  are  thus  described  by 
P.  Magalhanes,  from  whom  some  later  writers  have  copied  almost  verbatim, 

without 
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Without  acknowledging  their  obligation  :  “  II  a  la  direction  de  la  guerre  et  des  BOOK  II, 
“  arraes  dans  tout  l’empire.  II  choisit  et  avance  tous  les  Officiers,  il  lesdistribue  " 

“  dans  les  armees,  dans  les  frontiere3,  dans  les  forteresses,  et  dans  toutes  les 
“  parties  de  la  Chine :  il  live  et  exerce  le9  soldats :  il  remplit  de  gjrands 
“.  arsenaux,  &c.”  P.  205.  On  the  subject  of  the  tablets  here  mentioned,  see 
Notes  25  and  516. 

682.  Thai  is  evidently  the  lay  (N°  1121)  of  De  Guignes’  Chinese  Dictionary, 
which  he  renders  by  “  eminens,  altus,”  The  usual  Chinese  term  for  this  tribunal 
denotes  its  military  functions,  but  the  name  in  the  text  is  expressly  said  to  refer  to 
its  supremacy  as  a  court,,  which  the  word  that  or  lay  directly  implies. 

683.  'This  grand  tribunal  for  the  civil  administration  of  the  empire,  appears, 
to  have  united  in  Kullai ’s  time,  the  objects  of  two  of  those  six  which  now 
constitute  the  official  government.  “  La  fonction  de  la  premiere  de  ces  cours 

souveraines  qui  s’appellent  Lij  pou ,  est  de  fournir  des  mandarins  pour  toutes 
“  les  provinces  de  l’empire,  de  veiller  sur  leur  conduite,  d’examiner  leurs 
“  bonnes  ou  mauvaises  qualitezr,  d’en  rendre  compte  4  l’empereur,  &c.”  “La 
“  secondecour  souveraine,  appellee  houpou,  c’est-h-dire,  grand  tresorier  du  roy, 

“  a  la  surintendance  des  finances,  et  a  le  soin  du  domaine,  des  trdsors,  de  la 
“  depense,  et  des  revenus  de  1’empereur,  &c.  Pourl’aider  dans  ce  prodigieux 
“  detail,  elle  a  quatorze  tribunaux  subalternes  pour  les  affaires  des  quatorze 
“  provinces  dont  est  compose  l’empire;  car  la  province  de  Pe  tche  li  dtant  la 
“  province  He  la  ccnir. ....  jouit  en  beaucoup  de  chuses  des  prerogatives  de  la 
“  cour  et  de  la  maison  de  l’empereur.”  Du  Halde,  t.  ii,  p.  23.  Besides  these 
fifteen  provinces  of  the  modern  empire  (or  sixteen  including  the  island  of 
Hai-nan),  Kubldi  had  under  his  government  all  the  kingdoms  possessed  by  his 
family,  before  their  conquest  of  China.  Iu  this  sense  it  is  that  our  author  speaks 
of  thirty-four  provinces  as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal, 

684.  The.  Chinese  terms  that  present  themselves  as  corresponding  in  sound  to 

this  of  singh,  and  having  at  the  same  time  an  appropriate  signification,  are  sing 
(N°  2938  of  the  Dictionary),  which  is  rendered  by  “  advertere,  cognoscere,”  and’ 
sing  (6606),, by  “  examinare,  considerare;  ”  both  of  which,  if  they  can  be  said 
to  differ  in  sense,  are  completely  applicable  to  the  nature  of  a  high  court  of 
justice ;  more  ^so,  perhaps,  than  tsing  (3947)  “  claritas,  splendor,”  or  tsing 
(7698)  “  rectum,  bonum,  perfectum.”  That  it  should  have  received  its  appella¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  phrase  in  Ramusio’s  text,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  second  to  any  other  tribunal,  is  not  probable  in  itself  nor  justified  by  any 
analogy  of  sound.  .  ... 

3  A  '  685.  In 
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BOOK  II,  685,  In  modern  times,  on  the  contrary,  precedence  is  given  to  the  civil 
—  departments,  and  the  ping-pd  or  rvar  tribunal  ranks  only  as  fourth  of  the  six  high 
chap.  XIX,  courtg>  That  it  should  have  been  otherwise  under  the  government  of  a  monarch 
Notea'  who  held  the  empire  of  China  by  the  sword,  and  that  in  his  estimation  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  tiie  army  .should -be  paramount  to  all  others,  is  what  might  be  expected. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Of  the  places  established  on  all  the  great  roads  for  supplying  post- 
horses  ;  of  the  couriers  on  foot ;  and  qf  the  mode  in  which  the  expense 
is  defrayed.  .  .  , 

chap*. xx,  Ekom  the  city  of  Kanbalu  there  are  many  roads  leading  to  the 
different  provinces,  and  upon  each  of.  these,  that  is  to  say,  upon  every 
great  high  road,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  accord¬ 
ingly  as  the  towns  happen  to  be  situated,  there  are  stations,  with  houses 
of  accommodation  for  travellers,  called  yamb  or  post-houses.686  These 
are  large  and  handsome  buildings,  having  several  well  furnished  apart¬ 
ments,  hung  with  silk,  and  provided  with  every  thing  suitable  to 
persons  of  rank.  Even  kings  may  be  lodged  at  these  stations  in  a 
becoming  manner,687  as  every  article  required  may  be  obtained  from 
the  towns  and  strong  places  in  the  vicinity ;  and  for  some  of  them  the 
court  makes  regular  provision.  At  each  station  four  hundred  good 
horses  are  kept  in  constant  readiness,  in  order  that  all  messengers  going 
and  coming  upon  his  majesty’s  business,  and  all  ambassadors  may  have 
relays,  and  leaving  their  jaded  horses,  be  supplied  with  fresh  ones.688 
Eyen  in'mountainous  districts,  remote  from  the  great  roads,  where  there 
were  no  villages,  and  the  towns  are  far  distant  from  eadjpDther,  his 
majesty  has  equally  caused  buildings  of  the  same  kind  *Fbe  erected, 
furnished  with  every  thing  necessary,  and  provided  \Vith  the  usual 
establishment  of  horses.  He  sends  people  to  dwell  upon  the  spot,  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  attend  to  the  service  of  the  post;  by 
which  means  large  villages  are  formed.  In  consequence  of  these  regu¬ 
lations. 
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lations,  ambassadors  to  the  court*  and  the  royal  messengers,  go  and  BOOK  H, 
retu'rn  through  every  province  and  kingdom  of  the:  empire,  with  the  chapTxx. 
greatest  convenience  and  facility:®89  in  all  which  the  Grand  khan 
exhibits  a  superiority  over  every  other  emperor,  king,:  or  human  being. 

In  his  dominions  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand  horses  are  thus 
employed  in  the  department  of  the  post,  and  ten  thousand  buildings, 
with  suitable  furniture,  are  kept  up.690  It  is  indeed  so  wonderful  a 
system,  hnd  so  effective  in  its  operation,  as  it  is  scarcely  .possible  to 
describe.  If  it  be  questioned  how  the  population  of  the  country  can 
supply  sufficient  numbers  for  these  duties,  and  by  what  means  they  can 
be*victualled,  we  may  answer,  that  all  the  idolaters,  and  likewise  the 
Saracens,  keep  six,  eight,  or  ten  women,  according  to  their  circum¬ 
stances,  by  whom  they  have  a-prodigious  number  of  children  ;  691  some 
o’f  .them  as  many  as  thirty  sons,  capable  of  following  their  fathers,  in 
arms :  whereas  with  us  a  man  has  only  one  .  wife,  and  even  although 
she  should  prove  barren,  he  is  obliged  to  pass  his  life  with  her,  and  is 
by  that  means  deprived  of  the  chance  of  raising  a  Family.  Hence,  it  is 
that  our  population  is  so  much  inferior  to  theirs.  With  regard  to  food, 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  it,  for  these  people,  especially  the  Tartars, 

Kataians,  and  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Manji  (or  southern  China), 
subsist,  for  the  most  part,  upon  rice,  panicum,  and  millet ;  which  three 
grains  yield,  in  their  Soil,  an  hundred  measures  for  one.692  Wheat, 
indeed,  does  not  yield  a  similar  increase,  and  bread  not  being  in  use 
with  them,  it  is  eaten  only  in  the  form  of  vermicelli  or  of  pastry.  The 
former.grains  they  boil  in  milk  or  stew  with  their  meat.693  With  them 
no  spot  of  earth  is  suffered  to  lie  idle,  that  can  possibly  be  cultiyaled  ; 
and  their  cattle  of  different  kinds  multiply  - exceedingly,  insomuch  that 
when  they  take  the  field,  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  that  does  not 
carry  with  him,  six,  eight  or  .more  horses,  for  his  own  personal  use. 

From  all  th^  may  be  seen  the  causes  of  so  large  a  population,  and  the 
circumslanp^t  that  enable  them  to  provide  so  abundantly  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence.  ■  h 

In  the  intermediate  space  between  the  post-houses,  there  are  small 
villages  settled  at  the  distance,  of  every  three  miles,  which  may  contain 
one  with  another,  about  forty  cottages.  In  these  are  stationed  the  foot- 
3  A  2  messengers. 
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•BOOK  XL  messengers,  likewise’employed  in  the  service  of  his  majesty.694  They 

chapTxx.  wear  girdles  round  their  waists,  to  which  several  small  bells  are  attached, 
in  order  that  their  coming  may  be  perceived  at  a  distance  ;  and  as  they 
run  only  three  miles,  that  is,  from  one  of  these  foot-stations  to  another 
next  "adjoining,  the  noise  serves  to  give  notice  of  their  approach,  and 
preparation  is  accordingly  made  by  a  fresh  courier  to  proceed  with  the 
packet,  instantly  upon  the  arrival  of  the  former.695  Thus  it.  is  so 
expeditiously  conveyed  From  station  to  station,  that,  in  the  Course  of 
two  days  and  two  nights,  his  majesty  receives  distant  intelligence,  that, 
m  the  ordinary  mode,  could  not  be  obtained  in  less  than  ten  days  ;6a6 
and  it  often  happens  that  in  the  ftuit  season,  what  is  gathered  in  the 
morning  at  Kanbalu  is  conveyed  to  the  Grand  khan,  at  Shan-du,  by  the 
evening  of  the  following  day;  although  the  distance  is  generally  consi¬ 
dered  as  ten  days  journey.  At  each  of  these  three-mile-stations  there 
is  a  clerk,  whose  business  it  is  to  note  the  day  and  hour  at  which  the  one 
courier  arrives  and  the  other  departs ;  which  is  likewise  done  at  all  the 
post-houses.  Besides  this,  officers  are  directed  to  pay  monthly  visits  to 
every  station,  in  order  to  examine  into  the  management  of  them,  and 
to  punish  those  couriers  who  have  neglected  to  use  proper  diligence.  All 
these  couriers  are  not  only  exempt  from  the  (capitation)  tax,  but 
also  receive  from  his  majesty  good  allowances.  The  horses  employed  in 
this  service  are  not  attended  with  any  (direct)  expence;  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  being  obliged  to  furnish,  ancl 
also  to  maintain  them.  By  his  majesty’s  command  the  governors  of  the 
cities  cause  examination  to  be  made  by  well  informed  persons,  as  to  the 
number  of  horses  the  inhabitants,  individually,  are  capable  of  supplying. 
The  same  is  done  with  respect  to  the  towns  and  villages ;  and  according 
to  their  means  the  requisition  is  enforced;  those  on  each  side  of  the 
station  contributing  their  due- proportion.  The  charge  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  horses  is  afterwards  deducted  by  the  cities  out  of  the 
reVemle  payable  to  the  Grand  khan ;  inasmuch  as  the  sum  for  which 
each  inhabitant  would  be  liable,  is  commuted  for  an  equivalent  of  horses; 
or  share  of  horses,  which  he  maintains  at  the  nearest  adjoining  station.697 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  of  the  four  hundred  horses  the 
whole  are  not  constantly  on  service  at  the  station,  but  only  two  hundred, 

which 
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which  are  kept  there  for  the  space  of  a  month,  during  which  period  the 
other  half  are  at  pasture  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  these  in 
their  turn  take  the  duty,  whilst  the  former  have  time  to  recover  their 
flesh  ;  each  alternately  relieving  the  other.  Where  it  happens  that  there 
is  a  river  or  a  lake  which  the  couriers  on  foot,  or  the  horsemen,  are  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  passing,  the  neighbouring  cities  are  obliged  to  keep 
three  or  four  boats  in  continual  readiness  for  that  purpose ;  and  where 
there  is  a  desert  of  several  days’  journey,  that  does  not  admit  of  any 
habitation,  the  city  on  its  borders  is  obliged  to  furnish  horses  to  such 
persons  as  ambassadors  to  and  from  the  court,  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to. pass  the  desert;  and  also  to  supply  provisions  to  them  and  their 
suite  :  but  cities  so  circumstanced  have  a  remuneration  from  his  majesty. 

Where  the  post  stations  lie  at  a  distance  from  the  great  road,  the  horses 
dre  partly  those  of  his  majesty,  and  are  only  in  part  furnished  by  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  district.  . 

When  it  is  necessary  that  the  messengers  should  proceed  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  dispatch,  as  in  the  cases  of  giving  information  of  disturbance.in 
any  part  of  the  country,  the  rebellion  of  a  chief,  or  other  important 
matter,  they  ride  two  hundred,  or  sometimes  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  the  course  of  a  day.698  On  such  occasions  they  carry  with 
them  the  tablet  of  the  gerfalcon  as  a  signal  of  the  urgency  of  their 
business  and  the  necessity  for  dispatch.699  When  two  messengers  take 
their  departure  together  from  the  same  place,  mounted  upon  good  fleet 
horses  (there  is  a  spirit  of  emulation  between  them700);  they  gird  their 
bodies  tight,  bind  a  cloth  round  their  heads,  and  push  their  horses  to 
the  greatest  speed.  As  they  approach  the  post-house,  they  sound  a  loud 
kind  of  horn,  in  order  that  horses  may  be  in  readiness -when  they  ar¬ 
rive.701  These  they  find  fresh  and  in  a  state  for  work;  they  spring  upon 
them,  and  changing  in  the  same  manner  at  every  stage,  until  the  day 
.closes,  they  perform  a  journey  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  In  cases 
of  great  emergency  they  continue  their  course  during  the  night,  and  if  • 
there  should  be  no  moon,  they  are  accompanied  to  the  next  station  by 
persons  on  foot,  who  run  before  them  with  lights ;  when  of  course  they 
do  not  make  the  same  expedition  as  in  the  day  time,  the  light  bearers 

not 
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•BOOK  II.  not  being  able  to  exceed  a  certain  pace.702  Messengers  qualified  to  uu- 
ghapTxx.  dergo  this  extraordinary  degree  of  fatigue,  are  held  in  high  estima- 


NOTES. 

680.  This  word,  which  in  Ramusio’s  text  is  printed  lamb,  we  find  to  be  ianli  in 
the  Basle  edition,  ianbi  in  the  older  Latin,  and  iamb  or,  as  we  should  write  it, 
i/aiiib,  in  the  B.  M.  manuscript ;  and  there  explained  by  the  term  of  “  mansiones 
“  equorum.”  It  is  evidetit  therefore  that  the  l  for  i,  in  the  Italian,  is  a  mistake 
of  transcription,  and  we  may  conclude  the  word  to  be  the  Persian  i/dm  or  idm 
l*b ,  which  Meninski  translates,  “  stationarius,  veredus  seu  veredarius  cquus,” 
but  which,  in  the  following  passage  from  the  journal  of  Shah  Rokh’s  ambassadors, 
is  made  to  denote  the  inn  or  post-house  (agreeably  to  our  author’s  use  of  it),  and 
not  the  post-horBes :  “  Enfin  ils  arrivoient  tous  les  jours  (says  this  Persian 
“  account  of  their  progress  through  Kataia  or  China)  dans  un  jam  ou  logement, 
“  et  chaque  semaine  dans  une  ville.”  P.  3.  Meninski  remarks  that  it  belongs  to 
the  dialect  spoken  in  Korasmia,  which  at  the  period  of  its  conquest  by  Jengix- 
khaft  and  his  sons,  was  amongst  the  most  civilized  countries  of  Asia,  and  the 
most  likely  to  have  had  establishments  of  that  nature.  “  Dans  toutes  les  villes 
“  qui  sont  sur  les  grandes  routes  ”  says  P.  Bouvet  “  il  y  a  ordinairement  das 

Yama,  c’est-a-dire,  des  bureaux  oil  l’on  entretient  plus  de  100  ou  150  chevaux 
“  de  poste;  et  quand  les  villes  sont  trop  eloignees  les  unes  des  autres,  il  y  a  des 
“  postes  entre  deux.”  Du  Halde,  t.  i,  p.  95.  By  the  Chinese  their  post-houses 
are  termed  tchdn  or  chan,  and  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  is  said  to  be  their  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other.  The  Persian  marhileh  and  manzil  equally  signify,  “  a 
“  stage  or  halting  place,  after  a  day’s  journey  (of  about  thirty  miles).”  The 
raB/Mi  statio,  mansio,  of  the  Greeks,  was  of  the  same  nature. 

687.  By  “kings”  are  here  meant  persons  of  that  rank  which  the  Chinese 
term  mng,  and  the  Portuguese  regulo.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  princes  of 
thq  German  empire,  or  to  the  Hindu  rajas  under  the  Moghul  government. 

^  "688;  To  those  who  form  their  judgment  of  the  ancient  establishments  of 

the  Chinese  empire  from  modern  descriptions,  this  number  of  horses  at  each 
station  or  the  end  of  each  day’s  ordinary  journey,  may  appear  improbable ;  but 
the  assertion  is  justified  by  the  authority  of  the  same  journal  that  has  so  often 
served  to  throw  light  upon  our  author’s  relations,  although  written  subsequently 
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to  his  time  by  about  a  century  and  a  half.  “  Au  logement  de  chaque  joumee”  BOOR  II. 
say  the  ambassadors  «  on  fournissoit  quatre  cens  cinquante  tant  chevaux  qu’anes  chap"" XX 
“  et  mulets,  avec  cinquante-six  chariots  pour  les  [ambassadeurs ....  Les  chariots  Notes 
“  sont  tirez  par  un  grand  nombre  d’hommes  qui  les  tirent  avec  des  cordes  d’un 
“  logement  a  un  autre,  quelqiie  pluie  qu’il  fasse,  quelque  montagries  que  Ton  ait 
“  k  passer,  et  quelque  difficiles  que  soient  les  chemins.”  P.  4.  * 

689.  By  ambassadors,  ni  Chinese  history  and  accounts  of  China,  we  are.  to 
understand  not  only  the  representatives  of  foreign  princes,  to  whom  we  confine 
the  term,  but  every  petty  vassal  of  the  empire,  or  deputy  fo  such  vassal,  who  re-i 
pairs  to  the  court,  invested  with  a  public  character.  Those  of  the  first  mentioned 
class  were  in  the  practice  of  taking  under  their  protection,  as  a  part  of  their  suite, 
large  bodies  of  traders,  who  By  that  means  had  an  opportunity  of  introducing  their 
goods  into  the  country,  in  contravention  of  the  established  regulations,  butobvi- 
ously  with  the  connivance  of  the  governors  of  frontier  towns,  and  perhaps,  of  the 
court  itself.  This  is  avowed  by  Shah  Iiokk’x  ambassadors,  and  particularly  de¬ 
scribed  by  Benedict  Goez,  who,  himself,  travelled  in  the  capacity  of  a  merchant. 

690.  An  inconsistency  in  the  numbers,  not  easy  to  reconcile,  presents' itself  in 

this  place;  for  if  by  ten  thousand  buildings  are.  meant-so._many_post»houses,  the 
total  number  of  horses,  instead  of  being  two  hundred  thousand,  should-  amount 
to  four  millions.  It  is  probable  that  a  cipher  should  be  cut  off  firom  the  former, 
and  that;  for  ten,  we  should  read  one  thousand,  which:  would  ibring- the  error 
within  moderate  bounds;  or,  it  may  be  intended  to  include  in  that  number  the 
stations,  at  short  intervals,  for  couriers  on  foot.  - 

691.  The  modern  accounts  of  Chinese  polygamy  or  concubinage  lead  ns  to 
suppose  that  it  is  not  common  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  society.  u  La  loi” 
says  De  Guignes  fils,  “  ne  permet  qu’a  l’empereur,  aux  grands  et  aux  mandarins 
«  l’usage  des  concubines ;  elle  le  defend  au  peuple,  a  moins  que  l’epouse  ne..gait 
“  sterile . . .  Cette  loi  n’est  pas  suivie-  h  la  lettre, . .  Chez  les  particuliers  lea 
«  concubines  sont  reques  sans  formality ;  elles  sont  sous  la  dependahce:  de  l’dponse 
«  legitime.”  T.ii,p.S83.  “  It  is  among  the  upper  ranks  only  dhd  a  few  wealthy 
“  merchants,”  says  Barrow,  “  where  a  plurality  of  wives  are  to  be  found.  Every 
“  great  office#’ of  state  has  his  haram  consisting  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  women, 

«  according  to  his.  circumstances,  &c.  Every  merchant  also  of  Canton  has  his 
“  seraglio;  but  a  poor  man  finds  one  wife  quite  sufficient  for  all  his  wants,  and 
«  the  children  of  one  woman  as  many,  arid  sometimes  more,  than  he  is  able,  tq 
«  support.”  Trav.  in  China,  p.  148.  It  appears  from  hence  that,  whatever?. 
law  may  be,  no  restraint,  in  fact,  but  that  of  poverty  prereDfeiithenqftmn 
indulging  in  the  plurality  of  which  our  author  speaks.  • 
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BOOK  II.  692.  In  Sumatra  the  rate  of  produce  of  up-land  rice  is  reckoned  at  eighty,  and 

-  of  low-land,  at  an  hundred  and  twenty  lor  one.  This  increase,  so  disproportionate 

chap.  xx.  to  what  ig  known  in  Europe,  I  have  ventured  to  attribute  rather  to  the  saving  of 
Notes'  grain  in  the  mode  of  sowing,  than  to  any  superior  fertility  of  soil.  See  Hist,  of 
Sumatra,  ed.  3,  p.  77.  See  also  Voy.  A  Peking  &c.  par  lie  Guignos  fils,  t.  iii, 


693.  “  Dans  les  provinces  septentrionales  ”  says  De  Guignes  “  od  l’on  rdcolte 
»  du  hie  et  de  1’orge,  on  reduit  le  grain  en  ferine ;  on  en  fait  des  espdces  de 
«  galettes  minces,  qu’on  fait  cuire  dans  une  pofile ....  Les  Chinois  font  avec  la 
«  ferine  une  grande  quantity  de  vermicelle  ;  nous  en  vimes  beaucoup  dans  notre 
«  voyage ....  On  mange  dans  le  nord  le  millet  cuit  en  forme  de  galettes  ou  en 
«  bouille.”  T.  iii,  p.  342.  A  stronger  proof  of  our  author’s  fidelity  cannot  be 
required,  than  is  afforded  by  the  minute  agreement  of  these  observations  on  the 
use  made  of  certain  grains  as  articles  of  food. 

694.  “Upon  the  road”  says  Bell  “  we  met  with  many  turrets,  called  post- 
“  houses,  erected  at  certain  distances  from  one  another. . .  These  places  are  guarded 
“  by  a  few  soldiers,  who  run  a- font,  from  one  post  to  another,  with  great  speed; 
«  carrying  letters  or  dispatches  that  concern  the  emperor..  .The  distance  of  one 
“  post-house  from  another  is  usually  five  Chinese  li  or  miles ...  I  compute  five  of 
“  their  miles  to  be  about  two  and  an  half  English.”  Vol.  i,  p.  340.  “  II  y  a 
«  aussi  des  postes  regimes  et  disposees  de  trois  en  trois  miles ;  mais  il  n’est  pas 
«  permis  aux  particuliers  de  s’en  servir,  et  elles  sont  reservees  pour  les  couriers 
«  de  l’Empereur,  et  pour  les  affaires  qui  concernent  le  gouvernement.”  Lett, 
edif.  t.  xviii,  p.  314. 

695.  The  use  of  bells  for  this  purpose  would  seem,  from  what  is  stated  by  De 
Guignes,  to  be  now  confined  to  the  messengers  on  horseback:  “Les  chevaux 
“  des  couriers  ”  he  says  “  portent  des  sonnettes  au  cou . . . .  afin  qu’on  soit  averti 
“  de  leur  arrivee.”  T.  ii,  p.  223.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  foot-messengers, 
have  some  similar  mode  of  making  known  their  approach. 

.  696.  An  active  man  may,  with  perfect  ease,  run  three  miles  at  the  rate  of 
eight  miles  in  the  hour,  and  consequently  one  hundred  and  niwety-two  miles 
might  be  performed  by  successive  couriers,  in  twenty-four  hoftrs,  or  nearly  four 
hundred  miles  in  two  days  and  nights  :  but  if  by  the  “  ordinary  mode  ”  is  to  be 
understood  ten  stages  of  thirty  miles,  it  is  only  necessary  that  three  hundred  miles 
should  be  performed  in  that  time;  which  is  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  in  the  hour. 
It  appears  from  the  newspapers  that  in  the  months  of  J  uly  and  August  1817,  a 
man  walked  1050  miles  in  twenty  successive  days,  at  a  place  near  Oxford. 

•  '  •  697.  It 
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697.  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  to  whom  it  is  meant  that  this  establishment  BOOK  IL 
was  not  attended  with  expense.  If  deducted  from  the  amount  of  taxes  to  which 

the  inhabitants  were  otherwise  liable,  it  was  ultimately  a  charge  upon  the  P'XX' 
■revenue  of  the  monarch.  The  whole  is  far  from  being  clear,  but  the  probable  Notts> 
meaning  is,  that  it  was  without  expence,  ultimately,  to  the  individuals  who 
performed  the  duty.  * 

698.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  what  has  been  frequently  done  by 
horsemen  in  England,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary,  m^sh  less  incredible,  in 
such  a  journey  performed  by  a  Tartar  courier.  . 

699.  Our  government-messengers  wear  a  silver  greyhound  on  the  jacket,  for 
the  same  object. 

700.  The  part  of  the  sentence  between  brackets,  is  added  to  make  the  sense 
complete ;  which  it  is  not  in  Ramusio’s  text.  In  other  translations  the  difficulty 
has  been  avoided  by  omitting  what  is  said  of  the  dispatch  of  two  couriers. 

701.  For  the  horn  a  Chinese  gong  has  been  substituted  in  modern  times.  “  Lea 
“  courriers  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  trouvent  toujours  des  chevaux  prets,  et  afin 
“  qu’on  n’y  manque  pas,  un  ou  deux  lys  avant  que  d’arriver,  il  frappe  fortement 
ic  et  a  diverses  reprises  sur  un  bassin,  afin  d’avertir  qu’on  selle  promptement  le 
“  cheval,  s’il  ne  l'etoit  pas  encore.”  T.  ii,  p.  53.  This  is  not  consistent  with 
what  is  stated  from  De  Guignes,  in  Note  -695,  respecting  the  small  bfells  attached 
to  the  ho-rseS’  necks,  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  which  our  author  says  belonged  to 
the  foot-messengers  only. 

702.  “  Lorsque  pour  <5 viter  les  chaleurs  on  voyage  pendant  la  nuit, ...  on 
“  prend  des  guides  sur  les  lieux,  qui  portent  des  torches  allumdes ... .  On  en 
“  change  de  lieue  en  lieue;  chaque  torche  qui  a  six  a  sept  pieds  de  long,  dtire 
“  pr6s  d’une  heure.”  P.  55. 

■  703.  “  On  en  a  vu  ”  says  De  Guignes  “  ne  mettre  que  onze  jours  pour  se  rendre 
“  de  Peking  q^Quanton ;  c’est  plus  de  cinquante  lieues  par  jour,  lls  refoivent 
“  dans  ces  cas  extraordinaires  un  bouton  pour  recompense.”  T.  ii,  p.  223, 

:  ■  .  A..  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Of  the  relief  afforded  ly  theater  and  khan  to  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire ; 
in  times  of  dearth  or  mortality  of  cattle. 

BOOK  XI.  The  Grand  kha§  sends  every  year  his  Commissioners  to  ascertain 
chap"xx]  w^et^er  any  of  his  subjects  have  suffered  in  their  crops  of  corn  front 
unfavourable  weather,  from  storms  of  wind  or  violent  rains,  or  by  lo¬ 
custs,  worms,  or  any  other  plague ;  and  in  such  cases  he  not  only  re¬ 
frains  from  exacting  the  usual  tribute  of  that  year,  but  furnishes  them 
from  his  granaries  with  so  much  corn  as  is  necessary  for  their  subsist¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  for  sowing  their  land-  With  this  view,  in  times  of 
great  plenty,  he  causes  large  purchases  to  be  made  of  such  kinds  of 
grain  as  are  most  serviceable  to  them,  which  is  stored  in  granaries  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purpose  in  the  several  provinces,  and  managed  with  such 
care  as  to  ensure  its  keeping  for  three  or  four  years,  without  damage.704 
It  is  his  command,  that  these  granaries  be  always  kept  full,  in  order  to 
proyide  against  times  of  scarcity  ;  and  when,  in  such  seasons,  he  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  grain  for  money,  he  requires  for  four  measures  no  more- 
‘than  the  purchaser  would  pay  for  one  measure  in  the  market.  In  like 
manner  where  there  has  been  a  mortality  of  cattle  in  any  district,  he 
makes  good  the  loss  to  the  sufferers  from  those  belonging  to  himself, 
which  he  has  received  as  his  tenth  of  produce  in  other  provinces.  AIL 
his  thoughts,  indeed,  are  directed  to  the  important  object  of  assisting 
the  people  whom  he  governs,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  live  by  their 
labour  and  improve  their  substance.706  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  a 
peculiarity  of  his  majesty ;  that  where  an  accident  has  happened  by 
lightning  to  any  herd  of  cattle;  flock  of  sheep,,  or  other  domestic- 
animals,  whether  the  property  of  one  or  more  persons,  .and  however 
large  the  herd  may  be,  he  does  not  demand  the  tenth  of  the  increase 
of  such  cattle  during  three  years;  and  so  also  if  a  ship  laden  with  mer¬ 
chandize  has  been  struck  by  lightning,  he  does  not  collect  from  her  any 
custom  or  share  of  her  cargo ;  considering  the  accident  as  an  ill  omen., 
God,  he  says,  has  shewn  himself  to  he  displeased  with  the  owner  of  the- 

goods,,. 
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goods,  and  he  is  unwilling  that  property  bearing  the  mark  of  divine  BOOK  II. 
wrath  should  enter  his  treasury.?06  chap""xxi. 


NOTES,  0 

704.  “  In  such  times  (of  scarcity)  the  emperor  of  China  ”  says  Staunton. , . . 
“  orders  the  granaries  to  be  opened;  he  remits  the  taxes  to  those  who  are 
“  visited  by  misfortunes  ;  he  affords  assistance  to  enabl^hem  to  retrieve  their 
“  affairs.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  89.  “  In  China”  says  Barrow  “  there  are  no  great  farmers 
“  who  store  their  grain  to  throw  into  the  market  in  seasons  of  scarcity.  In  such 
“  seasons  the  only  resource  is  that  of  the  government  opening  its  magazines,  and 
“  restoring  to  the  people  that  portion  of  their  crop  which  it  had  demanded  from 
“  them  as  the  price  of  its  protection.  And  this  being  originally  only  a  tenth 
“  part,  out  of  which  the  monthly  subsistence  of  every  officer  and  soldier  had 
“  already  been  deducted,  the  remainder  is  seldom  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
“  people.  Insurrection  and  rebellion  ensue.”  P.  585.  “  Le  gouvernement  ” 
says  De  Guignes  “  a  fait  construire  de  grands  magasins  pour  conserver  les 
“  grains.  On  en  voit  de  considerables  a  Peking  et  a  Tong-tcheou  pour  subvenir 
“  aux  besoins  de  la  capitale.  Il  y  en  a  'atresr  daus'Nbaqne  qprovince;  mais  ccs 
“  magasins  sont-mal  administres.”  T.  iii,  p.  64.  “  II  n’y  a  gudre  d’arindes*” 

says  Du  Halde  “  qu’il  (l’empereur)  n’exempte  quelque  province  de  ton!  trlbuq 
“  lorsqu’elle  aete  affligee  de  la  disette,  ou  de  quelque  autre  calamite.”  T.  ii, 
p.  15.  The  practice  of  selling  from  the  royal  magazines,  for  the  relief  of  ihe 
inhabitants  in  times  of  scarcity,  is  also  noticed  by  the  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ‘ 
ninth  century.  Anciennes  Eelat.  p.  31,  203. 

705.  The  edicts  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  even  of  such  as  were  kept  by  their 
eunuchs  and  other  favourites  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  their  empire 
are  filled  with  sentiments  expressive  of  the  most  tender  and  anxious  concern  frsr 
the  welfare  of  their  people,  whom  they  term  their  children.  In  Kvhlai’s  actions 
there  was  probably  no  affectation  of  philanthropy ;  but  from  his  general 
character  it  may  be  suspected  that  a  regard  for  his  own  interest  was  the  motive 
that  actuated  his  benevolence  to  his  Chinese  subjects,  of  whose  loyalty  he  always 
shewed  himself  suspicious. 

706.  No  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  superstition  in  China,  has  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  That  thunder  and  lightning  are  regarded  with  feelings  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  terror,  is  evident  from  the  frightful  representations  of  the  deity  who 
presides  over  and  is  supposed  to  wield  this  engine  of  divine  wrath..  “  In  the 
“  original  from  whence  the  annexed  figure  ”  says  Staunton  “  has  been  taken,- 

3  B  2  “the 
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BOOK  II.  “  the  dreadful  effects  of  this  terrific  spirit  beneath  the  clouds  are  pointed  out  by  the- 

-  U  appearance  of  animals  struck  dead  and  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground,  build- 

chap.  xxf.  <{  ;ngS  overturned,  and  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  305. 


^  CHAPTER  XXII. 

Of  the  trees  which  he  causes  to  be  planted  at  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  of 
the  order  in  which  they  are  kept. 

chav.  xxir.  Thebe  is  another  regulation  adopted  by  his  majesty,  equally  orna¬ 
mental  and  useful.  At  both  sides  of  the  public  roads  he  causes  trees  to 
be  planted;  of  a  kind  that  become  large  and  tall,  and  being  only  two 
paces  asunder,  they  'serve  (besides  the  advantage  of  their  shade  in  sum¬ 
mer)  to  point  out  the  road  (when  the.  ground  is  covered  with  snow); 
which  is  of  great  assistance  and  affords  much  comfort  to  travellers.5'07 
This  is  done  along  all  the  high  roads,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  ad¬ 
mits  of  plantation;  but  when  the  way  lies  through  sandy  deserts  or  over, 
rocky  mountains,  where  it  is  impossible  to  have  trees,  he  orders  stones 
to  be  placed' and  columns  to  be  erected,  as  marks  for  guidanoe.  He 
also  appoints  officers  of  rank,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  these  are 
properly  arranged  and  the  roads  constantly  kept  in  good  order.  Besides 
the  motives  that  have  been  assigned  for  these  plantations,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  Grand  khan  is  the.  more  disposed  to  make  them,  from, 
the  circumstance  of  his  diviners  and  astrologers  having  declared  that,, 
those  who  plant,  trees  are  rewarded  .with  long  life.708 


NOTES. 

707:  “  11- y  a  de  cerfaines  provinces  ”  says  Du  Halde,  “  01V  les  grands  chenoins 
<£  sont-comme  autant  de  grandes  allees,  bordces  d’arbres  fort  hauls.”  T.  ii,  p,  52,. 
De  Guignes  describes  the  high  roads  of  the  provinces  through  which  he  travelled, 
as  generally  planted  with  trees.  T.  ii,  p.  215-16.  The  paces  by  which  the  distance 
of  the  trees  is  estimatedby  our  author,  .must  be  understood  as  geometric  or  Roman. 

paces.. 
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paces  of  five  feet,  and  even  on  that  scale  the  interval  is  too  small.  It  is  not  im-  BOOK 
probable  that  he  may  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  other  partsof  the  work,  have 
expressed  himself  in  the  measures  of  the  country,  which  are  rendered  by  Italian 
terms  not  strictly  corresponding ;  or  the  passage  may  have  been  corrupted.  The 
explanatory  words  between  brackets,  are  added  in  the  translation. 

• 

708.  Solicitous  as  our  author  appears  to  be  on  all  occasions,  to  represent  his 
master’s  splendid  qualities  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  this  and  some  other 
admissions  of  the  same  kind,  with  respect  to  the  motives  by  which  he  might  have 
been  actuated,  are  strong  marks  of  his  ingenuousness.  *  has  been  observed  in 
Note  472,  that  superstition  was  a  prominent  feature  in  Kublai's  character. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Of  the  kind  of  wine  made  in  the  province  of  Kataia  ;  and  of  the  stones 
used  there  for  burning,  in  the  manner  of  charcoal. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Kataia  drink  chap. 
a  sort  of  wine  made  from  rice  mixed  with,  a  variety  of  spices  and  drugs* 

This  beverage,  or  wine  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  so  good  and  well* 
flavoured,  that  they  do  not  wish  for  better.  It  is  clear,  bright,  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  being  (made)  very  hot,  has  the  quality  of 
inebriating  sooner  than  any  other.709 

Throughout  this  province  there  is  found  a  sort  of  black  stone,  which 
they  dig  out  of  the  mountains  where  it  rims  in  veins.  When  lighted,  it 
burns  like  charcoal,  and.  retains  the  fire  much  better  than  wood  j  .  in¬ 
somuch  that  it  may  be  preserved  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
be  found  still  burning.  These  stones  do  not  flame,  excepting  a  little 
when  first  lighted,  but  during  their  ignition  give  out  a  considerable 
heat.  It  is  true  there  is  no  scarcity  of  wood  in  the  country,  but  the 
multitude  of  inhabitants  is  so  immense,  and  their  stoves  and  baths* 
which  they  are  continually  heating,  so  numerous,  that  the.  qusptity. 
could  not  supply  the  demand;  for  there  is  no  person  who  does  not 

frequent.. 
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BOOK  II.  frequent  the  warm  bath  at  least  three  times  in  the  week,  and  during 
chap~xxhi  the  winter,  daily,  if  it  is  in  their  power.  Every  man  of  rank  or  wealth 
'  has  one  in  his  house,  for  his  own  use ;  and  the  stock  of  wood  must 
soon  prove  inadequate  to  such  consumption ;  whereas  these  stones  may 
be  had  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  at  a  cheap  rate.710 


*  NOTES. 

709.  “  Le  vin,  on  plutSt  la  bi&re  Chinoise”  says  Du  Halde  “  se  fcit  avec  une 
“  espeice  de  ris  particulier.  II  faut,  quand  il  est  presque  cuit,  y  ajouter  certaines 
«  drogues,  pour  le  faire  lever.”  T.  ii,  p.  307,  note.  “  Leur  vin  ”  says  De 
Guignes  “  se  fait  avec  de  l’eau  dans  laquelle  on  a  mis  fermenter  du  millet  ou  du 
“  riz.  L’eau  de- vie  est  com  posde  avec  du  gros  millet  ou  du  riz  sauvage,  macerd 
f(  dans  l’eau  avec  un  levain  pour  hater  la  fermentation  :  on  passe  ensuite  la  li- 
“  queur  a  l’alambic . . . .  Les  Chinois  la  boivent  chaude,  aussi  que  leur  vin.” 
T.  ii,  p.  278.  “  Les  Chinois  ”  says  P.  Parennin  “  ne  boivent  ni  vin  ni  raque 
“  qu’ils  lie  l’aient  fait  chauffer.”  Lett,  edit  t.  xxii,  p.  185,  ed.  1781.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  manufacture  is  given  in  vol.  xviii,  p.  190,  of  the  same  collection. 

710.  This  circumstantial  account  of  the  use  made  by  the  Chinese  of  pit  or  fossil 
coal,  at  a  period  when  its  properties  were  so  little  known  in  Europe,  will  de¬ 
servedly  be  thought  an  interesting  record  of  the  fact,  as  well  as  a  proof  of 
undoubted  genuineness  and  originality  on  the  part  of  our  author.  “  Les  mines 
“  de  charbon  de  pierre  sont  en  si  grande  quantity  dans  les  provinces,”  says  Du 
Ijalde,  “  qu’il  n’y  a  apparemment  aucuft  royaume  au  monde,  ou  il  y  en  ait  tant, 
u  et  de  si  abondantes.  Il  s’en  trouve  sans  nombre  dans  les  montagnes  des  provin- 
“  ces  de  Chert-si,  de  Chan-si  et  de  Pe-che-li:  aussi  s’en  sert-on  pour  tous  les  four- 
“  neaux  des  ouvriers,  dans  les  cuisines  de  toutes  les  maisons,  et  dans  les  hypo- 
l(  caustes  des  chambres  qu’on  allume  tout  i’liyver.  Sans  un  pareil  secours,  ces 
“  peuples  auroient  peine  k  vivre  dans  des  pays  si  froids,  oh  le  bois  de  chauffage 
“  est  rare,  et  par  consequent  trds-cher.”  T.  i,  p.  29.  “  Nous  avons  eu  ”  Bays 
P.  d’Entrecolles  “■  vingt  jours  de  suite,  par  intervalle,  quelques  legers  tremble- 
“  naans;  ilyena  eu  de  semblables  a  cent  lieues  aux  environs  de  Peking;  on 
“  croit  qu’ils  ont  Ate  causes  par  les  mines  que  se  trouvent  dans  les  montagnes 
“  qu’on  decouvre  k  l’occident  de  Peking,  d’oii  l’on  tire  tout  le  charbon  de  terre 
e<  qui  se  consume  dans  le  pays.”  Lett.  edif.  t.  xix,  p.  93.  “  Stoves  ”  says  Staun¬ 
ton  “  are  common  in  large  buildings.  They  are  fed  from  without  with  fossil  coal, 
«  found  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  338. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Of  the  great  and  admirable  liberality  exercised  by  the  Grand  khan  towards 
the  poor  of  Kanbalu  and  other  persons  who  apply  for  relief  at  his 
court. 

Ix  has  been  already  stated  that  his  majesty  distributes  large  quantities  BOOK  n. 
of  grain  to  his  subjects  (in  the  provinces).  We  shall  now  speak  of  his  chapTxxiv. 
great  charity  to,  and  provident  care  of  the  poor  in  the  city  of  Kanbalu. 

Upon  his  being  apprized  of  any  respectable  family  that  had  lived  in  easy 
circumstances,  being  by  misfortunes  reduced  to  poverty,  or  who,  in 
consequence  of  infirmities,  are  unable  to  work  for  their  living  or  to 
raise  a  supply  of  any  kind  of  grain :  to  a  family  in  that  situation  he 
gives  what  is  necessary  for  their  year’s  consumption,  and  at  the 
customary  period  they  present  themselves  before  the  officers  who 
manage  the  department  of  his  majesty’s  expences  and  who  reside  in  a 
palace  where  that  business  is  transacted;  .to  whom,  they  deliver  a  state¬ 
ment  in  writing  of  the  quantity  furnished  to  them  in  the  preceding 
year  ;  according  to  which  they  receive  also  for  the  present.  He  provides 
in'  like  manner  for  their  clothing  ;  which  he  has  the  means  of  doing 
from  his  tenths  of  wool,  silk,  and  hemp.  These  materials  he  has 
woven  into  the  different  sorts  of  cloth,  in  a  house  erected  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  where  every  artisan  is  obliged  to  work  one  day  in  the  week  for  his 
majesty’s  service.  Garments  made  of  the  stuffs  thus  manufactured,  he 
orders  to  be  given  to  the  poor  families  above  described,  as  they  are- 
wanted  for  their  winter  and  their  summer  dresses.  He  also  has  clothing, 
prepared  for  his  armies,  and  in  every  city  has  a.  quantity  of  woollen 
cloth  woven,  which  is  paid  for  from  the  amount  of  the  tenths  levied  at 
the  place,711 

It  should  be  known  that  the  Tartars,  when  they  followed  their 
original  customs,  and  had  not  yet  adopted  the  religion  of  the  idolater 
were  not  in  the  practice  of  bestowing  alms,  and  when  a  necessitous 
man  applied*  to  them,  they  drove  him  away  with  injurious  expressions, 

saying,, 
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BOOK  II.  saying,  “  Begone,  with  your  complaint  of  a  bad  season,  which  God 
chap  xxiv.  “  has  sent  you :  had  he  loved  you,  as  it  appears  he  loves  me,  you 
'  «  would  have  prospered  as  I  do.”  712  But  since  the  wise  men  of  the 
idolaters  and  especially  the  baJcsis,  already  mentioned,713  have  repre¬ 
sented  to  his  majesty  that  providing  for  the  poor  is  a  good  work  and 
highly  acceptable  to  their  deities,  he  has  relieved  their  wants  in  the 
manner  stated,  and  at  his  court  none  are  denied  food  who  come  to  ask 
it.7U  Not  a  day  passes  in  which  there  are  not  distributed,  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  officers,  twenty  thousand  vessels  of  rice,  millet,  and  panicum.715 
By  reason  of  this  admirable  and  astonishing  liberality  which  his  majesty 
exercises  towards  the  poor,  the  people  all  adore  him  as  a  divinity.716 


NOTES. 

711.  At  the  present-day  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  or  stuffs  in  China  is 
very  inconsiderable,  but  it  may  have  been  affected  in  the  course  of  several  centu¬ 
ries  by  the  importations  from  Europe,  which  are  hnown  to  have  progressively 
increased.  For  its  existence  in  the  seventeenth  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
missionaries.  “  Quoy  qu’on  ne  voye  pas  dans  cette  empire  ”  says  P.  Magalhanes 
“  des  draps  de  laine  pareils  A  ceux  dont  nous  nous  servons  en  Europe,  il  y  a 
“  toutefois  diverses  sortes  de  serges  et  quelques-unes  tres-fines  et  tris-precieuses, 
“  de  couleur  de  cendre  et  de  canelle,  dont  ordinairement  les  vieillards  et  les 
“  personnes  de -  consideration  s’habiJlent  durant  l’hyver.”  Nouv.  Relat.  de  la 
Chine,  p.  175. 

712.  If  this  imputation  of  uncharitableness  was  not  merely  a  Chinese  calumny, 
it  must  mean  that  the  Tartars,  during  their  wandering,  military  life,  paid  little 
attention  to  their  poor,  which,  in  a  more  regular  state  of  society  (such  as  that 
of  the  Chinese)  they  found  to  be  an  unavoidable  duty.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  even  amongst  the  rudest  savages,  individual  assistance  is  denied  to 
a  companion  when  in  distress.  The  principles  or  feelings  of  human  nature  are 
every  where  the  same. 

715.  Respecting  the  priests  of  Fo  or  Buddha,  called  jjakshi  by  the  Persians, 
Ilo-shang  by  the  Chinese,  and  Bontes  by  Europeans,  (from  a  Japanese  word) 
see  Note  475. 


714.  That 
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714.  That  our  author  did  not  attribute  this  meritorious  exertion  of  influence  to  BOOK  II. 

the  Christian  rather  than  to  the  Heathen  priests,  is  an  instance  of  his  candour. - 

The  former,  it  is  true,  were  Nestorians.  .CHAP.  XXIV. 

'  Notes. 

715.  Purchas  translates  scudelle  by  “  crowns  ”  (Acus),  and  supposes  that  grain 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  of  that  coin  was  distributed  daily ;  but  the 
dictionaries  tell  us  that  the  Italian  scuiella  is  the  French  ecudle,  a  pipkin  or 
porringer ;  and  this  meaning  is  the  more  simple  and  natural  of  the  two. 

716.  “  He  appears  to  his  subjects  ”  says  Staunton  ”  as  standing  almost  in  the 
“  place  of  Providence,  in  their  favour.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  90. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Of  the  Astrologers  of  the  city  qf  Kanbalu. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Kanbalu,  amongst  Christians,  Saracens,  and  chap.xxv. 
Kataians,  about  five  thousand  astrologers  and  prognosticators,717  for 
whose  food  and  clothing  the  Grand  khan  provides  in  the  same  manner  as 
he^  does  for  the  poor  families  abovementioned ;  and  who  are  in  the  con¬ 
stant  exercise  of  their  art.  They  have  their  astrolabes  upon  which  are 
described  the  planetary  signs,  the  hours  (at  which  they  pass  the  meri¬ 
dian),  and  their  several  aspects,  for  the  whole  year.  The  astrologers 
(or  almanac-makers)  of  each  distinct  sect  annually  proceed  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  their  respective  tables,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  thence  the 
course  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  relative  positions  for  every 
lunation.  They  discover  therein  what  the  state  of  the  weather  shall  be, 
from  the  paths  and  configurations  of  the  planets  in  the  different  signs, 
and  thence  foretell  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  each  month;  that  in 
such  a  , month,  for  instance,  there  shall  be  thunder  and  storms  ;  in  such 
another,  earthquakes;  in  another,  strokes  of  lightning  and  violent 
rains ;  in  another,  diseases,  mortality,  wars,  discords,  conspiracies.  A^ 
they,  find  the  matter  in  their  astrolabes,  so  they  declare  it  will  coiae  to 
pass ;  adding,  however,  that  God,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  may  * 

SC  do 
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BOOK  II.  do  more  or  less  than  they  have  set  down.718  They  write  their  predic- 

ChapTxxv.  lions  for  the  year,  upon  certain  small  squares,  which  are  caled  talcuini, 
and  these  they  sell,  for  a  groat  a  piece,  to  all  persons  who  are  desirous 
of  peeping  into  futurity.719  Those  whose  predictions  are  found  to  be 
the  more  generally  correct,  are  esteemed  the  most  perfect  masters  of 
their  art,  and  are  consequently  the  most  honoured.5,20  When  any  per¬ 
son  forms  the  design  of  executing  some  great  work,  of  performing  a 
distant  journey  in  the  way  of  commerce,  or  of  commencing  any  other 
undertaking,  and  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  success  may  be  likely  to 
attend  it,  he  has  recourse  to  one  of  these  astrologers,  and  informing 
him  that  he  is  about  to  proceed  on  such  an  expedition,  inquires  in  what 
disposition  the  heavens  appear  to  be  at  the  time.  The  latter  thereupon 
tells  him  that  before  he  can  answer,  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  informed 
of  the  year,  the  month,  and  the  hour  in  which  he  was  born,  and  that 
having  learned  these  particular’s  he  will  then  proceed  to  ascertain  in 
what  respects  the  constellation  that  was  in  the  ascendantat  his  nati  vity, 
corresponds  with  the  aspect  of  the -celestial  bodies  at  the  time  of  making 
the  inquiry.  Upon  this  comparison  he  grounds  his  prediction  of  the 
favourable  or  unfavourable  termination  of  the  adventure.721 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Tartars  compute  their  time  by  a  cycle 
of  twelve  years ;  to  the  first  of  which  they  give  the  name  of  the  lion,  to 
the  second  year,  that  of  the  ox,  to  the  third,  the  dragon,  to  the  fourth, 
the  dog;  and  so- of  the  rest,  until  the  whole  of  the  twelve  have  elapsed. 
When  a  person,  therefore,  is  asked  in  what  year  he  Was  born,  he  replies, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  of  the  lion,  upon  such  a  day,  at  such  an  hour 
and  minute ;  all  of  which  has  been  carefully  noted  by  his  parents  in  a 
book.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  twelve  years  of  the  cycle,  they 
return  to  the  first,  and  continually  repeat  the  same  series.722 


NOTES. 

717.  To  account  for  this  extraordinary  number  of  astrologers,  we  must  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  priests  of  every  description  were  adepts  in  the  occult  art. 


718.  How 
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718.  How  humiliating  is  the  reflection,  that  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  BOOK  II. 
and  in  a  country  like  ours,  which  boasts  its  eminence  in  science  and  philosophy,  CHA7*xxv. 
the  publication  that  has  by  far  the  most  extensive  sale,  is  an  almanac  calculated  to  N))te) 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  by  pretending  to 

a  supernatural  knowledge  precisely  similar  to  what  is  here  described,  and 
expressed  in  nearly  the  same  terms.  Even  in  those  almanacs  which  persons  of 
liberal  education  are  compelled  (from  the  want  of  better)  to  make  use  of,  a' con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  every  page  is  childishly  devoted  to  prognostications  of  the 
weather,  that  are  continually  falsified,  and  never  read  but  to  be  ridiculed.  Would 
it  not  be  for  the  interest  as  .well  as  the  credit  of  the  persons  who  are  privileged  to 
compile  them,  if  the  same  space  were  to  be  filled  with  columns  containing  rati¬ 
onal  instruction  founded  on  experience,  and  exhibiting,  for  example,  the  actual 
phenomena  of  the  preceding  year  ? 

719.  “  II  s’en  vend  aussi  un  tres-grand  nombre  ”  says  De  Guignes,  “parce 
"«  que  chaque  individu  cherche  a  se  procurer  un  livre  qui  le  guide  dans  les  opfira- 
“  tions  futures  de  la  vie.”  Voyage,  t.  ii,  p.  119.  In  regard  to  tbe  word  ta-kui-ni, 

I  am  aware  bow  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  a  seeming  resemblance  of 
sound,  in  Chinese  etymology,  yet  it  may  be  allowable  to  remark  that  in  De 
Gnignes’  dictionary  the  monosyllable  kouey  (which  an  Italian  would  write  kuei) 
is  explained  by  “  Caractdre  du  cycle,  lequel  est  employe  pour  marqiier  le  tents.” 

(N5  6479).  '  f*':’ 

720.  In  later- times  tbe  publication  of  the  Chinese  almanac  has  been  an  affair 

of  government,  and  none  is  circulated  but  under  the  sanction  of  the  emperor ;  the 
astronomical  part  being  computed  by  Europeans  and  the  astrological  part  invented 
by  the  Chinese.-  “  Tous  les  ans  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  on  publie  un  calendrier  au 
“  frais  de  I’empereur,  dans  lequel  les  officiers  subalternes  du  tribunal  des  raathe- 
“  matiques,  afin  de  le  vendre  plus  clier,  ne  manquent  pas  d’inserer  ces  jours 
“  beureux  et  malheureux,  qu’ils  distingnent,  selon  les  priucipes  de  leur  asfrolo- 
“  gie  judiciaire.”  T.  ii,  p.285.  - 

721.  “  Plusieurs  sont  persuades  ”  adds  the  same  writer  “  que  les  dvdnemens 
«  dependent  de  la  disposition  du  ciel . .  .  qu’il  est  important  k  chacun  de  bien 
“  observer  la  diversity  et  la  difference  de  ces  terns,  pour  les  entreprises  des  voy- 
“  ages,  destraites,  des  ndgociations,  et  des  mariages,  pour  s’aller  presenter  au 
“  gouverneur  et  k  l’empereur,  afin  d’obtenir  des  grfices,  et  pour  autres  choses 
«  semblables.”  Ibid.  It  appears,  however,  that  tbe  astrologers  of  Peking  were 
not  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  sometimes  using  flagitious  means  to  make  the 
events  tally  with  their  prophecies ;  of  which  the  journal  of  Shah  Rolch’s  ambas¬ 
sadors  affords  a  remarkable  instance.  “Les  astrologues  duKliatai”  they  observe  # 

3  C  2  “  avoient 
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BOOK  II.  “  avoient  pronostiqud  que  cette  annde  le  palais  de  l’empereur  seroit  endommagd 

-  “  da  feu,  et  cette  prediction  tut  le  sujet  de  cette  illumination.  Les  emirs  (man- 

chap.  xxv.  «  Lapins)  s’dtant  assembles,  l’empereur  leur  fit  un  festin,  et  les  regala.”  Three 
No,e!l'  months  afterwards  we  find  the  following  passage:  “La  nuit  suivante,  par  un 
«  ddcret  de  Dieu,  le  feu  prit  au  nouveau  palais  de  l’empereur,  non  sans  quelque 
«  soupgon  de  quelque  fourberie  des  astrologues.  L’appartement  principal  qui 
«  avoit  quatre-vingt  coudges  de  long  et  trente  de  large . . ,  fot  enticement  brftld.” 
P.  9-12. 


722.  “  LesTartares”  says  De  Guignesp.  “  ontanasi  un  cycle  de  douze  ans. 
“  Les  denominations  de  chaque  annde  sont  prises  des  noms  de  differens  animaux ; 
“  ainsi  l’on  disoit  l’annee  de  la  souris,  du  bceuf,  &c.  pour  dire  la  premiere  ou  la 
“  seconde  annee ;  et'a  la  fin  des  douze  annees  on  recommengoit  de  la  meme 
«  fagon.  Les  Chinois  ont  quelquefois  fait  usage  de  ce  cycle.”  Hist,  des  Huns, 
t.  i,  p.  xlvii.  I  n  the  names  of  the  years,  as  furnished  by  different  writers,  there 
is  some  variation,  but  according  to  the  most  modern  of  the  authorities  they  are' 
as  follows :  “  the  rat,  ox,  tiger,  hare,  dragon,  serpent,  horse,  sheep,  monkey, 
“  cock,  dog,  and  hog  :  ”  from  whence  it  appears  that  our  author’s  account  of  the 
cycle  is  not  merely  imperfect,  but  incorrect, .  if  he  really  placed  the  names  in  the 
order  in- which  they  are  given  in  the  text.  By  the  lion,  (as  has  already  been 
shewn  in  Note  638)  is  meant  the  tiger ;  but  this  animal,  instead  of  being  the  first 
of  the  series,  is  only  the  third,  and  should  follow,  instead  of  preceding  the  ox; 
nor  does  the  dragon  or  the  dog  belong  to  those  numerical  years  to  which  they 
are  assigned.  What  lie  has  said  is  fully  sufficient  to  evince  a  general  acquaint¬ 
ance,  with  the  Tartar  calendar,  and  probably  what  he  wrote,  or  dictated,  amounted 
to  this ;  that  each  of  the  twelve  years  bore  the  name  of  an  animal,  such  as  the 
ljon,  ox,  dog,  &c.;  without  any  intention  of  furnishing  an  exact  list.  It  is  also 
not  impossible  that  the  respect  paid  to  the  king  of  beasts  may  have  induced  some 
transcriber  to  give  him  place  before  the  ox  and  other  ignoble  animals.  It  is 
remarkable  that  neither  in  the  Latin  versions,  nor  in  the  early  Italian  epitome  is 
any  thing  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Tartar  cycle,  the  system  of  which  might 
have  been  thought  too  ridiculous  for  publication. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  Tartars ;  of  the  opinions  they  hold  respecting  the 
soul ;  and  of  some  of  their  customs. 

'  As  has  already  been  observed,  these  people  are  idolaters,  and  for  BOOK  II. 
deities,  each  person  has  a  tablet  fixed  up  against  a  high  part  of  the  walL  Chap~xxvj. 
of  his  chamber,  upon  which  is  writtema  name,  that  serves  to  denote  the 
high,  celestial,  and  sublime  God ;  and  to  this  they  pay  daily  adoration, 
with  incense  burning.723  Lifting  up  their  hands  and  then  striking  their' 
faces  against  the  floor  three  times,724  they  implore  from  him  the  blessings 
of  sound  intellect  and  health  of  body ;  without  any  further  petition. 

Below  this,  on  the  floor,  they  have  a  statue  which  they  name  Natigai, 
which  they  consider  as  the  God  of  all  terrestrial  things,  or,  whatever  is 
produced  from  the  earth.  They  give  him  a  wife  and  children,725  and 
worship  him  in  a  similar  manner,  burning  incense,  raising  their  hands, 
and  bending  to  the  floor.  To  him  they  pray  for  seasonable  weather, 
abundant  crops,  increase  of  family,  and  the  like.  They  believe  the 
soul  to  be  immortal,  in  this  sense,  that  immediately  upon  the  death  of 
a  man,  it  enters  into  another  body,  and  that  accordingly  as  he  has  acted 
virtuously  or  wickedly  during  his  life,  his  future  state  will  become,  pro¬ 
gressively,  better  or  worse.726  If  he  be  a  poor  man,  and  has  conducted 
himself  worthily  and  decently,  he  will  be  re-born,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  the  womb  of  a  gentlewoman,  and  become,  himself,  a  gentlemans 
next  from  the  womb  of  a  lady  of  rank,  and  become  a  nobleman j  .thus 
continually  ascending  in  the  scale  of  existence,  until  he  be,  united  to 
the  divinity.  But  if  on  the  contrary,  being  the  son  of  a  gentleman, 
he  has  behaved  unworthily,  he.  will,  in  his  next  state,  be  a  clown,,  and 
at  length  a  dog ;  continually  descending  to  a 'condition  more  vile  than 
the  preceding.727 

Their  style  of  conversation  is  courteous ;  they  salute  each  other 
politely,  with  countenances  expressive  of  satisfaction,728  have  an  air  of 
good  breeding,  and  eat  their  victuals  with  particular  cleanliness.  To  their  • 
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BOOK  XX.  parents  they  shew  the  utmost  reverence,729  but  should  it  happen  that  a 
charxxvi,  child  acts  disrespectfully  to,  or  neglects  to  assist  his  parents  in  their 
necessity,  there  is  a  public  tribunal,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  punish 
with  severity  the  crime  of  filial  ingratitude,  when  the  circumstance  is 
known.730  Malefactors  guilty  of  various  crimes,  who  are  apprehended 
and  thrown  into  prison,  are  executed  by  strangling,731  but  such  as 
remain  till  the  expiration  of  three  years,  being  the  time  appointed  by 
his  majesty  for  a  general  gaol  delivery,  and  are  then  liberated,  have  a 
mark  imprinted  upon  one  of  their  cheeks,  that  they  may  be  recognised.732 

,  The  present  Grand  khan  has  prohibited  all  species  of  gambling  and 
other  modes  of  cheating,  to  which  the  people  of  this  country  are 
addicted,  more  than  any  others  upon  earth  j 733  and  as  an  argument  for 
deterring  them  from  the  practice,  he  says  to  them  (in  his  edict),  ""I 
“  subdued  you  by  the  power  of  my  sword,  and  consequently  whatever 
“  you  possess  belongs  of  right  to  me:  if  you  gamble  therefore,  you 
“  are  sporting  with  my  property.”  He  does  not,  however,  lake  any 
thing  arbitrarily,  in  virtue  of  this  right.  The  order  and  regularity 
observed  by  all  ranks  of  people,  when  they  present  themselves  before 
his  majesty,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  When  they  approach  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  place  where  he  happens  to  be,  they  shew  their  res¬ 
pect  for  his  exalted  character,  by  assuming  a  humble,  placid,  and 
quiet  demeanour ;  insomuch  that  not  the  least  noise,  nor  the  voice  of 
any  person  calling  out,  or  even  speaking  aloud,  is  heard.734  Every 
man  of- Tank  carries  with  him  a  small  vessel,  into  which  he  spits,  so 
long  as  he  continues  in  the  hall  of  audience  ;  no  one  daring  to  spit  on 
the  floor;  735  and  this  being  done,  he  replaces  the  cover,  and  makes  a 
salutation.  They  are  accustomed  likewise  to  take  with  them  handsome 
buskins  made  of  white  leather,736  and  when  they  reach  the  court,  but 
before  they  enter  the  hall  (for  which  they  wait  a  summons  from  his 
majesty)  they  put  on  these  white  buskins,  and  give  those  in  which  they 
had  walked,  to  the  care  of  the  servants.  This  practice  is  observed  that 
they  may  not  soil  the  beautiful  carpets,  which  are  curiously  wrought 
with  silk  and  gold,  and  exhibit  a  variety  of  colours.737 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

723.  The  custom  of  paying  adoration  to  a  written  tablet  instead  of  the  image  BOOK  II. 
or  representation  of  a  deity,  was  properly  Kataian  rather  than  Tartar,  but  it  CHAp  ^ 
might  have  been  adopted  by  the  latter  people  along  with  other  Chinese  practices,  No(es 
and  especially  by  the  emperor.  The  words  inscribed  are  tien  heaven,  hoang-Uen. 
supreme  heaven,  shang-ti  sovereign  lord.  “  Le  mot  tien,  ciel”  says  De  Guignes 
f.  “  est  pris  indifferemment  pour  l’6tre  supreme  et  pour  le  ciel  visible.”  T,  ii, 


724.  “  Shatters  i  denti  ”  is  literally  to  gnash  the  teeth  or  strike  them  against 

each  other ;  but  this  is  obviously  a  misapprehension  of  what  was  meant  to 
express  the  act  of  prostration  and  striking  the  ground  with  the  forehead.  The 
prostrations  before  the  throne  or  tablet  of  the  emperor  are  three  times  three. 
See  Note  632.  t 

725.  On  the  subject  of  this  idol  see  Book  I,  chap,  xlvii,  and  Note  398. 
Staunton  speaks  of  the  worship  of  Fo’s  wife  and  child  in  the  Putala  or  temple  of 
Zhehol  ( Jehol )  in  Tartary.  Vol.  ii,  p.  258. 

726.  This  is  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  which  along  with  the 

Schismatic  religion  of  Buddha,  was  introduced  into  China  (as  the  anna]s  of  that 
country  inform  us)  about  the  year  65  of  our  era.  It  had  not,  however,  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  elder  De  Guignes)  made  any  considerable  progress  until  the  year  335, 
when  the  emperor  then  reigning  took  it  under  his  protection.  “  Fo  (on  le 
“  nomme  encore  Fo-to,  Pliutta,  Budda,  Butta,  on  Boudko)  est  le  fondateur  de 
et  cette  religion  dtrangere,  il  eat  comme  ini  Dieu,  et  cenx  qui  ont 

11  embrasse  sa  doctrine  debitent  a.  son  sujet,  beaucoup  de  fables ....  Suivant  le 
il  plus  grand  nombre  des  historiens,  Fo  est  ne  vers  l’an  mille  vingt-sept  avail t 
«  J.  C.  dans  le  Kaschmir,  royaume  considerable,  situd  dans  la  partie  sepfeii- 
“  trionale  de  l’lndostan.  On  pretend  qu’il  voyagba  dans  les  provinces  de  Perse, 
“  voisines  des  Indes,  telles  que  le  Sejestan  et  le  Zablestan.  Ce  n’est  qu’apres 
“  son  retour  dans  l’lnde,  qu’il  se  dit  Envoye  de  Dien,  et  qu’il  precha  sa  nouvelle 
“  religion. . .  .Le  dogme  de  la  indtempsychose  re?u  dans  cette  partie  de  l’Asie 
“  est  la  base  de  toute  sa  doctrine.”  Hist,  gen.des  Huns,  t.  i,p.ll,  liv.  iii,  p.  223. 

727.  According  to  the  Hindu  beh'ef  the  souls  of  men  reanimate  new  bodies, 
<£  until  by  repeated  regenerations,  all  their  sins  are  done  away,  and  they  att&i'n 
ei  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  will  entitle  them  to  what  is  called  mtihti, 

“  eternal  salvation,  by  which  is  understood  a  release  from  future  transmigration, 

«  and 
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BOOK  II.  «  and  an  absorption  in  the  nature  of  the  Godhead.”  Wilkins,  notes  to  Bhagvat 
CHAP. XXVI.  Glla>  P'  14°' 

N°teS’  728.  It  is  evidently  of  the  Kataians  and  not  of  the  rude  Tartars  that  our  author 
here  speaks.  “  Lorsque  deux  Chinois  d’une  condition  egale  se  rencontrcnt,  ils  se 
«  baissent  l’un  vers  l’autre,  joignent  les  mains  du  cOtc  gauche,  et  los  remuent 
«  avec  affection;  mais  si  les  personnes  sont  d’un  rang  supdrieur,  alors  ils 
«  joignent  les  mains  devant  eux,  les  dldvent  et  les  abaissent  plusieurs  fois  de 
“  suite,  en  s’inclinant  profondement  et  en  rdpdtant  les  mots  Isin-tsin  ( je  nous 
“  salve).”  De  Guignes  f.  t.  ii,  p.  259. 

729.  “Nulle  part  les  enfans  n’ont  autan't  de  respect  pour  leurs  parens.  Les 
“  fils  viennent,  a  la  nouvelle  annee,  se  prosterner  devant  leurs  pore  et  mere,  et 
11  se  tiennent  debout  en leur  presence.”  Id.  p.  261.  “  Itien  n’est  comparable” 
says  Du  Halde  “  au  respect  que  les  enfans  ont  pour  leurs  pdres . . .  Leur  coutume 
“  est,  sur  tout  en  certains  jours,  comme  au  commencement  de  l’annde,  au  jour 

de  leur  naissance,  et  en  divers  autres  occasions,  de  les  Baluer  en  se  mettant  a 
“  genoux,  et  battant  plusieurs  fois  la  terre  du  front.”  T.  ii,  p.  102. 

7S0.  “Un  fils”  says  De  Guignes  “  qui  accuse  son  pere  ou  sa  mere,  mfimo 
“  avec  raison,  est  puni  par  l’exil.”  T.  iii,  p.  117. 

731.  The  Italian  expression  is,  “  sono  spacciati,”  which  bears  the  meaning 
given  to  it  in  the  text ;  but  the  whole  sentence  is  very  obscure,  and  seemingly 
imperfect.  Purchas,  as  usual,  eludes  the  difficulty  by  omitting  the  first  part,  and 
only  says :  “  prisoners  are  released  at  three  years  end,  and  marked  in  the  cheeke, 
“  to  be  knowne  malefactors but  imprisonment  could  not  have  been  the  only 
mode  of  punishing  crimes.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  passage  may  have  been 
mutilated  by  those  who  might  not  understand  the  description  of  the  Chinese 
cangue,  which  consists  of  two  heavy  pieces  of  wood,  so  fitted  as  to  enclose  the  neck 
of  the  culprit,  who  carries  this  oppressive  load  about  with  him.  Strangling  is  the 
punishment  usually  inflicted  on  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  unintentional  ho¬ 
micide. 

732.  The  distinction  in  the  degree  of  punishment,  between  executing  a  crimi¬ 
nal  soon  alter  condemnation  or  at  the  regulated  period,  is  frequently  adverted  to 
in  the  Lettres  ddifiantes,  “  Or  de  si  dtranges  desseins  dtant  enfin  venus  au  jour,” 
says  an  edict  issued  in  the  reign  of  Kkn-long  (1746)  against  the  propagators  of  the 
Christian  religion,  “  il  ne  convient  pas  d’user  d’aucune  indulgence  a  l’egard  des 
“  auteurs.  Et  pour  couper  racine  aux  malheurs  funestes,  qui  en  seroient  infail- 
“  liblement  provenus,  nous  condamnons  conformement  k  nos  loix,  ledit  Pe4o-lo 

“  (Pedro) 
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<(  (Pedro)  h  avoir  la  tfete  tranchee,  sans  attendre  le  temps  ordinaire  des  supplices  :  BOOK  II. 
“  pour  les  quatre  autres  Europdens,  nous  les  condamnons  pareillement  a  gtre 
(<  decapites,  dans  le  temps  ordinaire.  A  I’egard  de  Ko-hoei-gin,  nous  le  condam- 

nons  a  dtre  etrangld  dans  le  temps  ordinaire.  Quelques-uns  des  Chrdtiens  NUte3' 

“  seront  settlement  marques  au  visage.”  T.  xxiii,  p.  74,  ed.  1781.  “  11  y  a 

“  certains  crimes  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  pour  lesquels  on  condamne  le  coupable  a 

“  etre  marque  sur  les  deux  joues,  et  la  marque  qu’on  leur  imprime  est  on 

“  caractdre  Chinois  qui  indique  leur  crime.”  T.  ii,  p.  135. 

733.  “  Les  Chinois  ”  says  De  Guignes  “  sont  passionnes  pour  le  jeu ;  les 
“  grands  et  le  peuple  s’y  livrent  avec  une  telle  fureur,  que  plusieurs  d’entre  eux 
<£  se  ruinent  entitlement . . .  Ils  jouent  par-tout  ou  ils  se  trouveiit . , .  Enfin,  les 
<£  gens  du  peuple  passent  souvent  les  nuits  entieres  4  jouer;  mais  ils  n’en  vont 
“  pas  moins  le  lendemain  a  leur  ouvrage.”  T.  ii,  p.  310-313. 

'734.  This  perfect  silence  at  the  court  of  Peking  is  particularly  noticed  by  Bell, 
who  says :  ££  as  we  advanced,  we  found  all  the  ministers  of  state,  and  officers  be- 
“  longing  to  the  court,  seated  upon  fur-cushions,  cross-legged,  before  the  hall,  in 
“  the  open  air :  among  these,  places  were  appointed  for  the  ambassador  and  his 

££  retinue ;  and  in  this  situation  we  remained ...  till  the  emperor  came  into  the 

££  hall.  During  this  interval, .  .  not  the  least  noise  was  heard  from  any  quartet.” 

Vol.  ii,  p.  5.  Again  he  observes:  “  By  this  time  the  haH  was  pretty  full,  and 
££  what  is  surprising,  there  was  not  the  least  noise,  hurry,  or  confusion . . .  In 
“  short,  the  characteristic  of  the  court  of  Pekin  is  order  and  decency,  rather 
“  than  grandeur  and  magnificence.  P.  9. 

S. 

735.  This  kind  of  utensil  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  where 
»  it  is  commonly  termed,  from  the  Portuguese,  a  cuspidor.  It  might  be  inferred 

from  hence  that  the  practice  then  prevailed  of  masticating  something  of  the  nature 
of  hotel. 

736.  ££  Les  Chinois  ”  says  Du  Halde  ££  sur  tout  ceux  qui  sont  qualifiez,  n’ose- 

•“  roient  paroltre  en  public,  sans  6tre  bottez :  ces  bottes  sont  ordinairement  de 
“  satin,  de  soye,  ou  de  toile  de  coton,  teinte  en  couleur.”  T.  ii,  p.  83.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Tartar  officers  might  wear  boots  of  leather,  and  of  a  light 
colour.  See  Note  611.  .  . 

737.  In  the  modern  descriptions  of  Chinese  furniture  we  do  not  find  any  notice 
taken  of  carpets,  for  which  mats  appear  to  be  substituted  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  were  equally  disused  in  the  palaces  of  Kubldi,  whose  family  werd 'the 
-conquerors  of  Persia  and  other  countries  of  Asia,  where  the  manufacture  Of  this 

*  3D  article 
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K II.  article «sf  luxury  was  in  perfection.  Du  Halde,  however,  in  describing  the  capital 
“  city  of  the  province  of  Shansi,  sap,  “  Outre  difl&rentea  etoffes  qui  se  fabriquent 
XXVI'  “en-cette  ville,  com  me  aiHeurs,  on  y  fait  en  particular  des  tapis  fapon  de  Tur- 
*"■  ■«  jqnie,  de  quelque  grandMr  qu’on  tes  command©.”  T.  i,  p.  204. 


,  .  CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Of  the  river  mined  Pulisangan,  and  qf  the  bridge- over  it. 

.  chap. xxvii.  Having  thus  completed  the  account  of  the  government  and  polidje 
of  the  pyoyince  of.  Kataia  and  city  of  Kanbalu,  as  well  as  of  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  Grand  Ichan,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  other 
‘Igem  Of  the  :@»npire1  that  were  visited  by  Marco,  when  employed'  cfn 
dfe’puhlic  business  of  his  Majesty.738 

Upon  leaving  the  capital  and  travelling  ten  miles,739  you  come  to  a 
river  named  Pulisangan,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean,  and  is 
navigated  by  many  vessels  entering  from  thence,  with  considerable 
quantities  of  merchandise.740  Over  this  river  there  is  a  very  handsome 
bridge  of  stone,  perhaps  unequalled  by  any|jther  in  the  world.  Its 
length -is  three  hundred  paces,  and  its  width,  eight  paces  ;  so  that  ten 
men  Can,  without  inconvenience,  ride  abreast.741  It  has  twenty-four 
arches,  supported  by  twenty-five  piers  erected  in  the  water,  all  of  ser¬ 
pentine  stone,742  and  built  with  great  skill.  On  each  side,  and  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  there  is  a  handsome  parapet,  formed  of 
marble  slabs  and  pillars  arranged  in  a  masterly  style.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  ascent  the  bridge  is  something  wider  than  at  the 
sarilmit,  but  from  the  part  where  the  ascent  terminates,  the  sides  run 
in  straight  lines  and  parallel  to  each  other.743  Upon  the  upper  level 
,  there  is  a  massive  and  lofty  column,  resting  upon  a  tortoise  of  marble, 
and  having  near  its  base  a  large  figure  of  a  lion,  with  a  lion  also  on  the 
top.744  Towards  the  slope  of  the  bridge  there  is  another  handsome 
column  or  pillar,  with  its  lion,  -at  the  distance  of  a  pace  and  a  half 
‘  -  from  * 
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from  the  former  j  and  all  the  spaces  between  one  pillar  and  another-,.  BO0R  IJF. 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge  are  filled  up  with  slabs  of  Chap"xxvii. 
marble,  Curiously  sculptured,  and  mortised  into  the  next  adjoining  pit- 
lars,  which  are,  in  like  manner,  a  pace  and  a  half  asunder,  anti  equally 
surmounted  with  lions ;  745  forming  altogether  a  beautiful  spectacle. 

These  parapets  serve  to  prevent  accidents  that  might  otherwise  happen 
to  passengers.  What  has  been  said  applies  to  the.  descent  as>  well  as  to 
the  ascent  of  the  bridge.746 


NOTES. 

>*  738.  In  almost  all  parts  of  the  work,  where  the  Latin  text  differs  from  the 
Kalian  of  Ramusio,  the  former  is  the  more  concise,  and  many  passages  found  in 
the  latter  are  there  omitted ;  but  in  this  instance  the  Latin  describes  more  circum¬ 
stantially  than  Ramusio’s  text,  the  spirit  of  observation  with  which  our-  author 
professes  himself  to  have  been  actuated..  The  words  are:  “  Igitur  cum  Cham 
“  magnus  me  Marcum  ad  remotas  partes  pro  quo  dam  regni  sui  negotio  destinasset, 
“  quod  quatuor  mensiumspatio  muinitinere  retinuit,  omnia  diligeijtius  eos£d$pavi 
“  qam  vel  eundo  vel  redeundo  obtutibus  meis  occurrerunt.”  ’ 

739.  In  the  epitome  of  1496  and  subsequent  Venice  editions,  the  words  are 
mesi  x,  ten  months,  instead  of  died  miglia  ten  miles ;  in  which  latter  consistent 
sense,  the  Easle  edition  agrees  with  Ramusio.  The  period  also  of  our  author’s 
journey  to  the  westward  is  extended  from  four  to  fourteen  months  ;  the  one  error 
having  evidently  given  hirth  to  the  other. 

740.  This  river,  the  name  of  which  is  variously  written  Pulistmgan,  PuHstMgi- 
um,  PuMsaehnis,  Pulsanchimss,  and  Pcduisanguis,,  appears  from  theorrcHmstances 
stated  to  be  the  Hoen-ho  of  the  Jesuits’  map,  which,  uniting  with  another  stream 
from  the  north-west,  forms  the  Pe-ho  or  White  riser.  This,  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course,  and  to  the  distance  of  many  miles  from,  the  Yellow  sea,  into  which  it 
disembogues,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  although  too  rapid 
for  that  purpose  at  the  part  where  it  crossed  ourauthor’s  route  to  the  south-west. 
“  L’autour  dit  ”  says  P.  Magalhanes  “  que  la  riviAre  s’appelle  Puli  Sangan,  ee 
<c  qui  est  un  nom  dess  Tartares  de  l’ouest ...  Elle  s’appelle  en  Chinois  Hoen-ho  ou 
“  riviere  trouble,  parce  que  la  rapiditd  de  son  eours  entraine  heaucoup  de  tferre 
“  qui  la  rend  tout  l’annee  trouble  atpletnedelimon.”  Nouv.  Relat.  de  la  G6frie, 
p.  15.  It  may  fee  remarked  that  in  the  Persian  language  the  words  puH-sangi 
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BOOK  II.  ,«f.  ■  signify  the  “  stone  bridge,”  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  western 
CHAp""xxVII  PeoP'e  in  the  service  of  the  emp«r°r  may  have  given  this  appellation  to  the  place 
where  a  bridge  of  great  celebrity  was  thrown  over  the  river,  which  is  here  applied 
N°tM'  to  the  river  itself.  It  will  be  found  to  occur  in  Elphinstone’s  Account  of  Caubul, 
p.  429,  and  in  Ouseley’s  Ibn  Hautal,  p.  277. 

741.  Ten  horsemen  could  not  draw  up  abreast  in  a  less  space  than  thirty  feet, 
and  might  probably  require  forty  when  in  motion.  The  paces  here  spoken  of  must 
therefore  be  geometric  ;  and  upon  this  calculation  the  hridge  would  be  five  hua* 
dred  yards  in  length. 

742.  The  serpent-stone,  or  serpentinstein  of  the  Germans,  is  a  well  known 
species,  and  considered  as  an  inferior  kind  of  jade. 

•  .  743.  By  P.  Magalhanes,  who  particularly  notices  this  description,  our  author 

is  understood  to:  apeak  here  of  the  perfect  level  of  the  surface,  and  not  of  th& 
straightness  of  the  sides  :  “  Aux  deux  extremites  ”  he  translates  “  il  est  plus 
“  large  qu’au  haut  de  la  montee  :  mais  quand  on  a  achevd  de  monter,  on  le  trouve 
“  plat  et  de  niveau  comme  s’il  avoit  est£  tir6  alaligne.”  Nouv.  Relat.  p.  14.  But 
the  words  “  uguale  per  longo  come  se  fosse  tirato  per  linea,”  seem  rather  to  refer 
to  the  general  parallelism  of  the  sides,-  although  at  the  ends  they  diverged ;  as  is 
the  case  with  almost  all  bridges. 

744.  It  has  been  observed  in  a  preceding  Note  (638)  that  when  our  author 
speaks  of  lions  in -China,  as  living  animals,  be  undoubtedly  means  tigers ;  but  it 
is  ptherwise  with  respect  to  the  imaginary  and  grotepue  representations  of  the 
lion,  in  marble,  bronze,  and  porcelain,  employed  as  ornaments  in  the  public 
buildings  and  gardens  of  these  people.  A  figure  of  it  (not  uncommon  in  our 
shops)  is  given  in  Lord  Macartney’s  Embassy,  vol.  ii,  p.  311.  At  p.  347  of  the 
same  work  there  is  also  a  plate  representing  a  column  resting  on  the  back  of  an 
animal  not  unlike  the  seal  (phoca),  but  which  in  the  ruder  drawi  ng  of  Be  G  uign-es 
(pi.  36)  is  evidently  designed  for  a  tortoise.  «  Dans  une  route  de  neuf  lieues  ” 
says  this  traveller  “  nous  ne  vlmes  qu’un  arc  de  triomphe  en  bois,  et  une  tortue 
“  en  pier-re.  T.  i,  p.  338.  The  ideas  of  the  symbolic  lion  and  of  the  tortoise 
arjj  Jjorrowed  from  the  singa  and  the  hurma  of  Hindu  mythology  :  “  Then  the 
“  stfrs  and  the  asurs  spoke  unto  Kurma  raj,  the  king  of  the  tortoises,  upon  the 
“strand  of  the  ocean,  and  said:  ‘My  lord  is  able  to  be  the  supporter  of  this 
“  1 mountain.’  The  .tortoise  replied:  ‘Be  it  so:’  and  it  was  placed  upon  liis 
“back.”  Notes  to  the  Bhagvat  gita,  by  Wilkins,  p.  147.  “  Depuis  cetems-la  ’* 
says  P.  Amiot  “  les  Chinois  ont  regarde  la  tortue  comme  un  animal  mysterieux, 
“  qui  pouvoit  non-seulement  leur  apprendre  les  choses  passees,  mais  encore  leur- 
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w  fhire  trouver  la  connoissance  anticipee  deS  dvdnements.”  Mem.  concern,  les  BOOK  TT. 
Chinois,  t.  xiii,  p.  308.*  *•.  .  .  - 


745.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  from  tlie  words  of  the  text  (the  obscurity  of 
which  is  likely  to  have  been  increased  by  successive  transcripts)  the  position  of 
these  larger  columns  with  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  bridge  ;  but  it  seems' 
to  be  meant,  that  in  the  line  of  the  parapet  or  balustrade,  which  was  formed  of 
alternate  slabs  of  marble  and  pillars,  there  was  in  the  middle  (or  over  the  centre' 
arch  or  pier)  a  column  of  a  size  much  larger  than  the  rest,  having  a  tortoise  for 
its  base  .or  pedestal;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  although  not  so  expressed,  that 
there  was  a  similar  column  in  the  balustrade  on  the  opposite  side.  Our  author 
seems,;  indeed,  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  kind  of  deficiency  in  his  description, 
when  he  says  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  :  “  jEt  nelle  diseesa  del  ponte  6 
“  come  nell’ascesa.”  One  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  mentions  a  bridge 
which  he  had  crossed  in  this  part  of  the  province,  says  :  “  Les  gardefous  en  sont 
“  de  marbve ;  on  conte  de  chaque  cote  cent  quarante-huit  poteanx  avec  des 
“  lionceaux  au-dessus . . .  et  aux  deux  bouts  du  pont  quatre  elephans  accroupis.” 
Lett.  edif.  t.  xvii,  p.  263. 


746.  Notwithstanding  any  partial  difficulties  in  the  description  or  seeming' 
objections  to  the  credibility  of  the  account  given  of  this  magnificent  bridge/ 
there  is  unquestionable  authority  for  the  existence  of  one  similar  to' it  in' 
all  the  essential  circumstances,  and  as  nearly  about  the  situation  mentioned  as  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  conciseness  of  the  itinerary,  so  lately  as  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  may  well,  however,  be  supposed  that  in  the  lapse  of  four  hundred 
years,  material  changes  njust  have  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  accidents, 
repairs,  and  perhaps  renewals.  “  Marco  Polo”  says  P.  Magalhanes  who  wrote 
about  the  year  1668  “  decrit  un  pont  cdliibrc  situe  a  deux  lieues  et  demie  de 

“  Pekim  vers  l’ouest _ II  dit  que  ce  pont  a  viDgt-quatre  arcades,  quoy  qu’il 

“  n’en  ait  que  treize;  et  qne  beancoup  de  batimens  navigueift  sur  cette 
“  riviere,  ce  qui  est  impossible:  car  encore  qu’elle  ait  une  grande  abundance' 
“  d’eao,  elle  n’est  pas  navigable  a  cause  du  grand  nombre  de  chutes,  de 
“  tournans  et  de  roches  dont  elle  est  pleine.”  (He  does  not  assert  that  it 
was  navigable  where  the  bridge  stands,  but  that  many  vessels  entered  it 
from  the  sea).  “  Ce  qui  a  fait  tomber  Marc  Polo  dans  ces  erreurs,  est  que 
“  trois  lieues  plus  loin  vers  l’ouest,  il  y  a  une  autre  riviere  et  un  autre 
{<  pont  de  vingt-quatre  arcades.  Les  cinq  du  milieu  sont  faites  en  voute : 

(i  les  autres  sont  plates  et  couvertes  de  fort  longues. et  fort  larges  tables  de 
“  marbre,  toutes  fort  bien  travaillees  et  taillecs  en  ligne  droite.  Au  milieu 
“  de  ce  pont  on  voit  les  colonnes  dont  parle  Marc  Polo  dans  sa  description. 
u  La  rividre  s’appelle  Ci&u  li  hd  ou  riviere  de  verre,  parce-  qu’elle  est 
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BOOfflL  “  claire-,  paisible,  et  navigable;  et  ainsi  je  croy  que  cet  auteur  a’est  trompe 

- “  en  confondant  les  deux  rivieres  et  les  deux  ponts.  Le  premier  est  le  plus 

CHAP.XXVH.  «  |jeau  de  ja  Chine  et  peut-dtre  du  monde,  com  me  il  dit,  tant  pour  l’excellence 
N«t«a.  (£  de  1’ouvrage,  que  pour  la  mature  dont  il  est  fait.  11  est  tout  de  marbre 
«  blanc  trts-fin  et  tres-bien  travaill'6  et  d’une  architecture  parfaite;  les  rebords 
ti  ont  cent  quarante  colonnes,  soixante  et  dix  de  chaque  c6t6.  Elies  sont 
«  eloignees  l’urte  de  l’autre  d’ua  pas  et  demy,  et  sdpardes  par  des  cartouches 
“  faites  d’une  belle  pierre  de  marbre ...  .  A  l’entrde  ■  du  pout  qui  regarde 
«  I’Orieut,  il  y  a  de  part  et  d’autre  deux  beaux  piddesta.uac  fort  dlevez  avec 
«  dfes  tapis  de  marbre  au  dtessus,  sur  lesquels  sent  deux  lions  d’une  grandeur 
‘f  extraordinaire  et  frits  en  la  nvauidre  que,  le*  Chiaois  les  represented . . .  .Les 
“  Chinois  disent  qu'il  y  a  deux  mille  ans  que  ce  pout  a  este  bati,  sans  que 
«  jusqu’a  nos  jours  il  eht  souffert  aucun  dounmage :  mais  la  veille  de  S.  Laurent 
«  de  cette  auntie  1668,  apres  une  secheresse  extraordinaire  qui  avoit  dure 
‘‘  kml©  l’annde,  il  comments  a.  pleuvoir,  et  la  pluye  continua  jour  et  nuit 
“  juBqb’au  seizidme  d’Aoust . . . .  Le  dix- septidme,  4  huit  heures  du  matin, 
u  Si  Tint  tout  d’un  coup  un  ddluge  qui  inonda  la  nouvelle  ville,  ses  faux-bourgs, 
«  et  les  plaines  voisines ....  Cette  mdme  inondation  entraina  plusieurs  rochers, 
“  qui  heurtant  contre  les  piles  de  ce  pont  celdbre,  les  ebranldrent  de  telle 
“  sorte  que  deux  arcades  furent  renversdes.”  Nouv.  Relat.  de  la  Chine, 
p.  13-18.  “  Le  P.  Greslon  ajoute  que  le  reste  de  ce  pont  tomba  le  vingt- 

“  sixieme  du  mois  d’Aoust  de  la  mesme  annee _ Les  P.  P.  Rougemont 

et  Intorcetta  confirmed  dans  leurs  Relations  la  chute  du  reste  de  ce  pont, 
“  mil  trois  ans  apres  sa  fondation ;  et  le  premier  dit  que  le  mesme  pont 
“  avok  trois  cens  soixante  pas  de  longueur.”  P.  85. 

the  bridge  thus  described  by  Magalhanes  wag,  destroyed  in  the  century 
Wore  las},  it  would  be  fruitless  to  insist  further**  on  the  resemblance  it 
bore,  .tesut^at  mentioned  by  our  author,  but  it  is  proper  to  notice  one, 
now  existing,  which  appears  to  have  been  erected  on  its  site,  and  to  have 
preserved  the  style  of  its  structure  and  ornaments.  The  mention  of  the 
bridge  occurs  in  the  journals  of  De  Guignes  and '  Van  Braam,  upon  their 
near  approach  to  Peking.  Having  taken  their  departure,  in  the  morning, 
from  the  city  of  Tso  cheu,  distant  only  twelve  leagues  from  the  capital, 
and  passed  the  town  of  Fang-shan-hien  (to  the  left  of  their  route),  and  also 
a  place  named  Chang-lsin-tien  (which  latter  does  not  appear  in  Du  Halde’s 
map  of  the  province),  they  reached  the  small  but  handsome  town  of  Fe- 
sMng-hien,  which,  from  the  circumstances  noticed,  must  be  within  three  or 
four  leagues,  or  about  ten  miles,  of  the  capital.  tc  Nous  trouvant  peu  cloignes 
“  cette  'dhe”  says  De  Guignes,  “  nous  ne  fumes  pas  long-temps  a  arriver 
“  aupres  d’un  pont  sur  lequel  on  passe  avant  que  d’y  entrer.  Ce  pont,  est 
“  pavd  de  grandes  pierres  et  garni  de  parapets  trds-bien  travail  les;  ils  sont 

“  forraees 
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“  formes  de  dalles  longues  d’environ  cinq  pieds  dpaisses  de  six  4  sept  pouces,  BOOK  II. 
“  et  hautes  de  trois  pieds,  enchassees  dans  des  petite  piliers  carrfis,  dont  la  ' 

“  partie  superieure  reprdsente  la  .figure  d’uu  animal.  Le  pont  est  en  bon  etat,  ‘CH-dI>- XXVI1- 
“  et  peut  avoir  pres  de  deux  cents  pas  de  longueur.”  T.  i,  p.  356.  Van  Notes‘ 

Braam  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms :  “  On  trouve,  prds  de  cette  ville, 

“  un  pont,  en  pierre  de  taille,  d’une  rare  beaute ;  sa  longueur  est  de  deux 
“  cent  seize  pas. ...  La  riviere,  qui  est  trds-large,  en  cet  endroit,  dtait  gel 6e 
“  a  une  grande  profondeur.”  Voy.  en  Chine,  V-i,  p.  168.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  these  gentlemen  have  not  mentioned  the  name  of  -the  river  ;  but  we 
cannot  doubt  its  being  the  Hoen-ho,  and  consequently  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  the  JPe-ho.  > 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Of  the  city  of  Gouza.  - 

After  having  passed  this  bridge,  proceeding  thirty  miles  in  a  west-  chap.xxviii. 
erly  direction,  through  a  country  abounding  with  fine  buildings,  amongst 
vineyards  and  much  cultivated  and  fertile  grounds,  you  arrive  at  a 
handsome  and  considerable  city,  named  Gouza, 7i 7  where  there  are  many 
convents  of  the  idolaters.748  The  inhabitants  in  general  live  by  com¬ 
merce  and  manual  arts.  They  have  manufactures  of  gold  tissues  and 
the  finest  kind  of  gauze.  The  inns  for  accommodating  travellers  are 
there  numerous.749  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  beyond  this  ph'deflfte 
roads  divide;  the  one  going  in  a  westerly,  and  the  other  in  a  South¬ 
easterly  direction,  the  former  through  the  province  of  Kataia,  and  the 
latter  towards  the  province  of  Matyi.750  From  the  city  of  Gouza  it  is 
a  journey  of  ten  days  through  Kataia  to  the  kingdom  of  Ta-in-fu; 751 
in  the  course  of  which  you  pass  many  fine  cities  and  strong  places,  in 
which  manufactures  and  commerce  flourish,  and  where  you  see  many 
vineyards  and  much  cultivated  land.  From  hence  grapes  are  carried 
into  the  interior  of  Kataia,  where  the  vine  does  not  grow.752  Mulberry 
trees  also  abound,  the  leaves  of  which  enable  the  inhabitants  to  produce 
1  large 
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BOOK  H.  large  quantities  of  silk.  A  degree  of  civilisation  prevails  amongst  all 
chapxxviii.  the  people  of  this  country,  in  consequence  of  their  frequent  intercourse 
'  with  the  towns,  which  are  numerous  and  but  little  distant  from  each 
Other.753  To  these  the  merchants  continually  resort,  carrying  their 
goods  from  one  city  to  another,  as  the  fairs  are  successively  held  at 
each.  At  the  end  of  five  days  journey  beyond  the  ten  that  have  been 
mentioned,  it  is  said  there  is  another  city  still  larger  and  niore  handsome 
(than  Ta-in-fu )  named  Achbaluch,m  to  which  the  limits  of  his  majesty’s 
hunting  grounds  extend,  and  within  which  no  persons  dare  to  sport, 
excepting  the  princes  of  his  own  family,  and  those  whose  names  are 
inscribed  on  the  grand  falconer’s  list;  but  beyond  these  limits,  all 
persons  qualified  by  their  rank,  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  game.  It  hap¬ 
pens,  however,  that  the  Grand  khan  scarcely  ever  takes  the  amusement 
of  the  chase  on  this  side  of  the  country  ;  755  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  wild  animals,  especially  hares,  multiply  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  occasion  the  destruction  of  all  the  growing  corn  of  the  province. 
When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  majesty,  he  repaired  thither, 
with  the  whole  of  his  court,  and  innumerable  multitudes  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  were  taken.756 


NOTES.  •  • 

747.  From  the  relative  situation  and  other  circumstances  mentioned  of  this 
place,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  intended  for  Tso-cheu,  a  city  of  the 
second  class,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  Note ;  and  this  will  appear  the  more 
probable  when  it  is  understood,  that,  although  corruptly  written  Gou-aa  in  Ramu- 
sio’s  text,  it  is  Gio-gu  in  the  early  Venice  epitomes,  Geo-gui  in  that  of  Basle,  and 
Cyongium  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts;  in  all  of  which  the  first  letter 
is  meant  to  be  soft,  and  evidently  to  represent  the  Chinese  sound  which  we 
more  aptly  express  by  Ts.  It  has  already  been  observed,  and  the  instances  will 
again  frequently  occur,  of  the  Chinese  appellative  term  cheu  or  Icheou  (for  a 
city  of  the  second  order)  being  corrupted  to  gui;  apparently  an  orthographical 
mistake  for  giu ,  which  nearly  approaches  to  the  true  sound. 

Tso-cheu,  according  to  the  journals  both  of  Van  Braam  and  De  Guignes,  is 
twelve  French  leagues  distant  from  Peking ;  but  as  the  former  adds,  that  it 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty  Chinese  li,  and  as  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  true 

distance 
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distance  (for  certainly  those  gentlemen  did  not  measure  it),  we  are  justified  in  BOOK  IT. 

considering  it  as  upwards  of  forty  Italian  miles ;  at  which  number  our  author - 

states  it.  xxviii,’ 

748.  These  convents  are  usually  attached  to  the  temples  of  the  bonzes,  and 
are  very  numerous  in  every  part  of  China.  See  Note  478. 

749.  Van  Braam  observes  that  at  Tso-cheu  they  found  an  excellent  con-quan 
Icong-Jcuan )  or  inn.  “  On  ne  manque  point  d’hotelleries  dans  les  cheminB,” 
says  Du  Halde,  “  on  en  voit  un  assez  grand  nombre,  mats  rien  n’est  plus  . 

“  miserable,  ni  plus  mal-propre,  si  vous  en  exceptez  les  grandes  routes,  oh 

“  vous  en  trouvez  qui  sont  fort  vastes.”  T.  ii,  p.  52. 

750.  The  road  by  which  the  persons  who  composed  the  Dutch  embassy  of 
1795,  travelled  from  Canton  to  Peking,  was  this  latter,  which  is  here  described 
as  leading  through  Tso-cheu ,  to  Manji  or  southern  China.  The  western  road 
diverges  at  this  point,  and  is  that  which  was  taken,  in  1668,  by  P.  Fontaney, 
who  particularly  describes  it  in  his  journal,  published  by  Du  Halde.  ££  Le  31 
££  Mars”  he  says  “  je  passai  par  Tso-tcheou ,  ou  je  pris  la  route  de  Chan-si” 

T.  i,  p.  81. 

751.  Ta-in-fu  or  Tainfu  is  obviously  Tai-yuen-fu,  the  capital  of  the  modern 
province  of  Shan-si ,  which  was  frequently,  in  ancient  times,  the  seat  of  an 
independent  government.  Its  direction  is  about  west-south-west  from  Tso-cheu, 
and  the  distance  appears  to  be  about  ten  easy  stages.  For  what  further  relates 
to  this  city,  or  kingdom,  as  it  is  termed,  see  the  Notes  to  the  following  chapter, 
of  which  it  is  the  particular  subject,  although,  in  feet,  little  else  than  a  repetition 
of  what  is  said  in  this  place. 

752.  Respecting  the  exportation  of  grapes  from  this  south-western  province 
to  the  capital,  see  Note  759. 

753.  “  L’air  y  est  tempere”  says  Du  Halde,  speaking  of  the  adjoining 
western  province  of  Shen-si,  “  le  people  doux,  civil,  traitable,  et  plus  affection  n6 
“  aux  strangers,  que  les  autres  Chinois  plus  septentrionaux.”  T.  i,  p.  207. 

754.  The  circumstances  stated  do  not  supply  the  means  of  identifying  this 
place,  which  was  known  to  our  author  only  by  report.  Its  situation  was  probably 
to  the  north-west,  as  he  afterwards  proceeds  to  speak  of  places  more  remote,  in 

‘  a  south-western  direction,  and  it  may  have  been  intended  for  the  city  of  Tm-tong-JU, 
which  lies  in  that  direction.  The  name  of  Ach-baluch  is  evidently  Tartar,  and 
•  3E  serves 
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BOOK  H.  serves  to  shew  that  the  want  of  the  final  guttural  in  Kanbalu,  which  the  Persians 

-  give  to  it,  is  an  accidental  omission.  No  mention  of  this  city  is  found  in  the 

,  jcjcvni.  Latin  editions. 

Notes. 

755.  We  have  seen  that  his  usual  hunting  expeditions  took  place  either  at 
Shang4u,  which  lies  northward  of  Peking,  or  in  the  direction  of  Eastern  Tartary 
and  the  river  Am&r. 

756.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  condition  of  the  farmers  was  much 
.  improved  by  this  species  of  relief. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Of the  kingdom  of  Ta-in-Ju. 

chap.  xxix.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  journey  from  the  city  of  Gouza,  you  arrive 
(as  has  been  said)  at  the  kingdom  of  Ta-in-fu ,  whose  chief  city,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  bears  the  same  name.  It  is  of  the  largest  size 
and  very  beautiful.757  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  here,  and  a 
variety  of  articles  are  manufactured ;  particularly  arms  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  stores,  which  are  at  this  place  conveniently  situated  for  the  use  of 
his  majesty’s  armies.758  Vineyards  are  numerous,  from  which  grapes  in 
vast  abundance  are  gathered  ;  and  although  within  all  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ta-iiv-fu  no  other  vines  are  found  than  those  produced  in  the  district  im¬ 
mediately  surrounding  the  capital,  there  is  yet  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
whole  of  the  province.759  Other  fruits  also  grow  here  in  plenty,  as  does 
the  mulberry  tree,  together  with  the  worms  that  yield  the  silk. 


NOTES. 

757.  “  La  ville  capitale  de  Taiyuen  ”  says  P.  Martini,  whom  Du  Ilalde  copies, 
a  toujours  este  mise  au  rang  des  plus  considerables,  ancienne,  magnifique  et 

“  bien 
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**  bien  bastie :  elle  a  de  trds-fortes  murailles,  environ  de  trois  lieuea  de  circuit,  BOOKXJ. 
“  iort  penplee ;  au  reste  est  situde  dans  un  lieu  fort  agreable  et  fort  sain . , . ,  “~ 

“  II  ne  faut  pas  s’estonner  s’il  s’y  trouve  si  grande  quantity  de  bastimens  et  si  ^  *XE£’ 
<£  magnifiques,  puis  que  $’a  este  la  demeure  de  tant  de  roys.”  Thevenot,  t.  ii,  ^°te3‘ 
p.  48.  It  may  be  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  what  appears  to  be  the 
concluding  syllable  in  the  names  of  Chinese  towns  (but  which  is  a  distinct  mono¬ 
syllable),  serves  to  indicate  their  size  or  rank,  and  municipal  jurisdiction -  or 
dependence :  thus  fu  or  fou  denotes  a  city  of  the  first  class,  having  under  its 
superintendence  a  certain  number  of  those  belonging  to  the  inferior  classes  ;■ 
chcu  or  tcheu  denotes  a  city  of  the  second  class,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  oiHaJu; 
and  Men  a  city  or  town  of  the  third  class,  subject  to  its  eheu.  It  also  appears 
that  each  greater  city  contains  these  subordinate  jurisdictions  within  itself 

758.  No  notice  is  taken  by  the  missionaries  (on  whose  information  alone  we 
must  depend  in  this  part  of  the  country)  of  any  manufacture  of  arms  at  this 
place;  but  such  works  might  well  be  of  a  temporary  nature.  We  are  told, 
however,  by  Du  Halde,  that,  “  comme  on  tire  des  montagnes  quantity  du 
“  meilleur  fer,  il  s’y  fait  un  grand  commerce  desouvrages  de  fer  qu’on  y  travaillp.” 

T.  i,  p.  204.  The  advantage  of  iron  on  the  spot  would  naturally  create  those 
manufactories  in  which  the  article  is  principally  used,  and  although  iron  was  not 
so  material  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  arms,  in  those  times  as  the  present,  it  must  yet 
have  been  essentially  necessary  for  the  heads  of  arrows,  spears,  swords,  and 
various  machines.  , 


759.  In  this  instance  I  have  ventured  to  correct  the  text  of  Ramusio,  by 
substituting  “  grapes  ”  for  “  wine,”  although  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  Venice 
epitome  and  the  Latin  version ;  because  I  am  persuaded  that  from  ignorance  of 
the  facts,  the  expression  of  the  original  has  been  misunderstood,  and  our  author  is 
made  to  assert  of  the  liquor,  what  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  the  fruit  The 
words  of  Ramusio  are :  “  Vi  sono  anchors,  moltp  vigne,  dallequali si  raccQg^e  vtno 
“  in  grand  dbbondanta  ;  el  benche  in  tutta  Tainju  non  si  truovi  allro  mno  jii  quello  che 
“  nasce  nel  distretto  di  questa  cilia,  nondimeno  s’ha  vino  a  bastama  per  tutta  la 
provincia .”  In  the  epitome  the  passage  stands  thus  :  “  Jvi  sono  vim  in  grande 
“  abundanua.  In  tutta  la  provincia'del  Cataio  non  nasce  vih,  sc  non  in  questa  con- 
“  trada,  e  questa  contrada  fomisse  tutta  la  provincia  del  Cataio.”  In  the  Latin 
edition  the  words  are;  “  Sunt  in  eo  vineae multse  ;  in  provincia  vero  Cathai 
“  nullum  cre&cit  vinum;  sed  ab  hac  regione  j'Jlire  defertur.”  In  all  these  sen¬ 
tences  it  will  be  observed  that  the  terms  “  raccoglie,”  “  nasce,”  “  crescit,”  do 
not  by  any  means  apply  to  the  manufactured  article,  but  to  the  natural  production 
alone,  and  that  in  the  epitome,  the  woi'd  “  vini  ”  is  used  in  a  sense  that  can 
belong  only  to  “  vines,”  which  in  modern  Italian  would  be  expressed  by  “  vife.” 

3E3  .  We 
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BOOK  U.  We  had  already  been  distinctly  told  that  What  is  called  the  wine  of  that  country 

-  is  made,  not  from  grapes,  but  from  a  fermentation  of  rice  and  millet,  mixed 

CHAP.  XXIX.  ^ yjj  gpjces ;  and  we  shall  now  see  how  the  circumstances  are  stated  by  those  who, 
Notes'  in  later  times,  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observingtjhe  productions  and  exports 
of  the  country.  “  Cette  province  ”  says  Martini,  who  wrote  about  1650  “  a  des 
“  vignes ;  ses  raisins  sont  les  meilleurs  qni  se  treuvent  dans  touto  la.Haute  Asie. 
“  Si  les  Chinois  eh  vouloient  faire  du  vin,  ils  en  auroient  de  tr6s-bon  et  en 
“  abondance,  mais  il  se  contentent  de  seicher  ces  raisins,  et  les  marchands  les 
“  vendent  secs  par  toute  la  Chine . . . :  Les  POres  de  nostre  compagnie  en  font  du 
“  vin  pour  la  Messe,  et  en  envoyent  a  ceux  qui  sont  dans  les  provinces  voisines.” 
Thevenot,  t.  ii,  p.  47.  “  La  Chine  ”  says  De  Guignes  11  produit  du  raisin,  mais 
“  le  pays  n’est  pas  vignoble  :  le  raisin  retime  paroit  peu  propre  i\  faire  du  vin,  et 
“  ce  n’est  qu’avec  peine  que  les  nnssionnaires  a  Peking  reussissent  a  en  faire.” 
T.  iii,  p.  348.  That  these  dried  grapes  or  raisins,  as  they  are  termed  in  English, 
were  the  article  of  trade  that  our  author  meant  to  describe,  will,  I  trust,  be 
considered  as  at  least  highly  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  correction  renders  him 
consistent  with  himself,  and  his  information,  with  the  knowledge  we  have  since 
Acquired  ;  whilst  the  expressions  from  which  a  contrary  inference  might,, he  drawn, 
are  at  best  dubious  and  unappropriate. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Of  the  city  of  Pi-an-Ju. 

xxx-  Leaving  Ta-inft,  and  travelling  westward,  seven  days  journey, 
through  a  fine  country  in  which  there  are  many  cities  ^nd  strong  places, 
where  commerce  and  manufactures  prevail,  and  whose  merchants 
travelling  over  various  parts  of  the  country,  obtain  considerable  profits, 
*  .  you  reach  a  city  named  Pi-an-fu,  which  is  of  a  large  size  and  much 
celebrated.760  It,  likewise,  contains  numerous  merchants  and  artisans. 
Silk  is  produced  here  also  in  great  quantity.  We  shall  not  say  any  thing 
further  of  these  places,  but  proceed  to  speak  of  the  distinguished  city 
o i  Ka-chan-fu ;  first  noticing,  however,  a  noble  fortress  named  Thai-gin. 


NOTE. 
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NOTE. 

V60.  TliiS*fe  the  city  of  Pin-yang-Ju,  situated  in  the  direction  of  south-south-  BOOK  II. 
Vest  from  the  former,  upon  the  same  river ;  the  banks  of  which,  in  its  whole 
course,  appear  to  be  covered  with  towns.  “  Quoique  Pin-yang"  Says  Du  CHAP' ®QC‘ 
Halde  “  ne  soit  que  la  seconde  ville  de  la  province,  elle  ne  le  c4de  point  k  sa  Not°' 

“  capitale,  ni  par  son  antiquite,  ni  pour  la  fertilite  de  son  terroir . ..  .mi  par  le 
“  nombre  des  villes  qu’elle  a  dans  sa  ddpendance.”  T.  i,  p.  205.  From  its 
situation  with  respect  to  the  Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  river,  we  are  enabled  to 
ascertain  it  to  be  the  city  visited  by  Shah  Kokh’s  ambassadors  when  they  had 
crossed  the  Famous  bridge  of  boats,  and  of  which,  after  describing  the  magni¬ 
ficence,  of  its  great  temple,  it  is  said  :  “  11s  y  remarquerent  trois  bordels  pub- 
u  Iks,  °u  il  y  avoit  des  lilies  de  joye  d’une  grande  beauty.  Quoique  les  filles 
“  du  Khatai  soient  belles  communement,  n^anmoins  elles  sont  14  plus  belles 
45  qu’ailleurs,  et  la  ville  pour  ce  sujet  s’appelle  la  ville  de  la  beaute.”  Thevenot, 
iv.  partie,  p.  5.  This  we  may  conjecture  to  be  the  kind  of  celebrity  to  which  our 
author  so  modestly  alludes.  “  A  Pin-yang-fou  ”  says  P.  Fontaney  “  je  quittai 
M  le  grand  chemin  qui  mtine  dans  la  province  de  Chensi.”  Du  Halde,  t.  i,  p.  88. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Of  the  fortress  of  Thaigin  or  Tai-gin. 

In  a  western  direction  from  Pi-anfU  there  is  a  large  and  handsome  chap,  xxxi 
fortress  n aroeJHgrai-giw,761  which  is  said  to  have  been  built,  at  are- 
mote  period,  by  a  king  who  was  called  Dor.762  Within  the  walls 
of  the  fort  stands  a  spacious  and  highly  ornamented  palace,  the  hall  of 
which  contains  paintings  of  all  the  renowned  princes,  who,  from  an 
cient  times,  have  reigned  at  this  place ;  forming  together  a  superb 
exhibition.  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  king 
Dor  shall  now  be  related.  He  was  a  powerful  prince,  assumed  much 
state,  and  was  always  waited  upon  by  young  women  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  a  vast  number  of  whom  he  entertained  at  his  court.  When 
for  recreation  he  went  about  the  fortress,  he  was  drawn  in  his  carriage 
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BOOK  IX.  by  these  damsels,  which  they  could  do  with  facility,  as  it  was  of  a 
chap"xxxi.  small  size/63  They  were  devoted  to  his  service,  and  performed  every 
office  that  administered  to  his  convenience  or  amusement.  In  his 
government  be  was  not  wanting  in  vigour,  and  he  ruled  with  dignity 
and  justice.  The  works  of  his  castle,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  were  beyond  example  strong.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  vassal  of  Un-khan,  who,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Prester  John ;  764  but  influenced  by  pride,  he 
rebelled  against  him.  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Un-khan, 
he  Was  exceedingly  grieved  ;  being  sensible  that  from  the  strong  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  castle,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  march  against  it,  or  even  to 
proceed  to  any  act  of  hostility.  Matters  had  remained  some  time  in 
this  state,  when  seven  cavaliers  belonging  to  his  retinue  presented  them- 
.selves  before  him  and  declared  their  resolution  to  attempt  the  seizure 
of  king  Dor’s  person,  and  to  bring  him  alive  to  his  majesty.  To  this 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  a  large  reward.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  took  their  departure  for  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  feigning 
to  have  arrived  from  a  distant  country,  made  him  an  offer  of  their  ser¬ 
vices.  In  his  employment  they  so  ably  and  diligently  performed  their 
duties,  that  they  gained  the  esteem  of  their  new  master,  who  shewed 
them  distinguisbfS'  favour,  insomuch  that  when  he  took  the  diversion 
of  hunting,  he  always  had  them  near  his  person.  One  day  when  the 
king  was  engaged  in  the  chase,  and  had  crossed  a  river  which  separated 
him  from  the  rest  of  his  party,  who  remained  on  the  opposite  side, 
these  cavaliers  perceived  that  the  opportunity  now  presented  itself  of 
executing  their  design.  They  drew  their  swords,  surrounded  the  king, 
and  Jed  him  away  by  force  towards  the  territory  of  MSichan  ;  without 
■  its  being  possible  for  him  to  receive  assistance  fromhis  own  people. 
When  they  reached  the  court  of  that  monarch,  he  gave  orders  for 
clothing  his  prisoner  in  the  meanest  apparel,  and  with  the  view  of  hu¬ 
miliating  him  by  the  indignity,  committed  to  him  the  charge  of  his 
herds.  In  this  wretched  condition  he  remained  for  two  years;  strict 
care  being  taken,  that  he  should  not  effect  his  escape.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  period  Un-khan  caused  him  to  be  again  brought  before 
him,  trembling  from  apprehension  that  they  were  going  to  put  him  to 
death.  But  on  the  contrary.  Un-khan,  after  a  sharp  and  severe  admo- 
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nitio»5  in. which  he  warned  him  agaihst  suffering  pride  and  arrogance 
to.  ^akd'-him  swerve  from  his  allegiance  in  future,  granted  him  a  par-  chap,  xxxi 
don,  directed  that  he  should  be  dressed  in  royal  apparel,  and  sent  him 
back  to  hifprincipality  with  an  honourable  escort.  From  that  time  for¬ 
ward  he  always  preserved  his  loyalty,  and  lived  on  amicable  terms  with 
JJ'nMian.  The  foregoing  is  what  was  related  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
king  Dor.765 


NOTES. 

761.  The  place  here  called  Thai-girt  and  Tai-gin  is  in  the  Latin  versions  Chin- 
cui  and  Cay-cui,  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes  Chai-cui :  names  so  unlike  that  it 
may  well  he  thought  difficult  to  identify  it  from  the  orthography ;  but  its  situation 
between  Pin-yang  and  the  great  Yellow  river,  points  it  out,  with  some  probabi¬ 
lity,  as  the  Kiai-tcheou  of  the  Jesuits’  map  ;  nor  will  the  sound  of  the  word  Krai, 
which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  name,  be  found  to  differ  materially  from  the  Cay 
and  Chai  of  the  Latin  and  early  Italian  versions.  With  respect  to  the  latter 
monosyllable,  whether  it  be  corruptly  written  gin  (for  giu)  or  cui  (for  cut),  it  is 
indubitably  meant  for  the  term  cheu,  tcheou,  giu,  or  ciu  (according  to  the  mode 
of  writing  it  with  the  different  European  alphabets)  which  denotes  (as  already 
observed)  a  city  of  the  second  order. 

762.  The  name  of  this  prince,  which  in  Ramusio’s  text  aswill  as  in  the  Italian 
epitome,  is  written  Dor,  is  in  the  Latin  editions  absurdly  transformed  to  Darius . 
The  former,  it  must  be  confessed,  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  Chinese,  and 
but  little  to  a  Tartar  word ;  yet  even  on  the  supposition  of  the  story  being  merely 
a  popular  legend  with  which  our  author  was  amused  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
through  the  country,  the  names  of  the  actors  ought  not  to  be  the  less  in  harmony 
with  the  langm^teof  its  inhabitants.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  hazard  a 
conjecture  respUSSSg  it,  that  by  some  may  be  thought  too  bold,  but  which,  I 
am  persuaded  will  appear  most  probable  to  those  readers  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  histories  of  these  people.  It  is  known  that  previously  to  the  invasion 
of  Jengiz-khan,  the  northern  provinces  of  China  were  held  in  subjection  by 
a  race  from  eastern  Tartary,  called  Niuche,  but  whose  dynasty  received  the 
apellation  of  Kin,  from  a  term  signifying  “  gold  ”  in  the  Chinese  language. 
“  L’an  1118”  says  the  historian  of  the  Huns  “  O-ko-ta  fut  proclam e  empereur, 
“  et  donna  a  sa  dynastie  le  nom  de  Kin  en  Chinois,  et  A’Altoun  dans  la  langue 
“  de  ces  peuples,  c’est-a-dire,  Or ;  c’est  de-la  que  les  Arabes  les  ont  appelles 
“  Attoun-kham."  T.  i,  p.  208.  May  not  the  prince  here  spoken  of  have, 

belonged'. 
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BOOK  II.  belonged  to  this  family  of  the  Kin,  who  were  the  cotemporaries  of  Un-khan, 
and  may  not  the  I)' or  or  Doro  of  our  author  be  intended  for  a  translation 
----  of  the  Chinese  term?  The  word  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  proper 
names,  and  is  often  rendered  by  its  equivalent  in  European  languages ;  as  in 
the  instance  of  “  Kin-chan  ou  Montagne  d’or.” 

763.  It  may  be  thought  more  likely  that  the  prince  should  have  been  carried 
in  a  palanquin  or  species  of  sedan  chair,  as  being  ,  the  more  usual  Chinese 
conveyance,  and  better  adapted  to  a  tour  de  promenade  about  the  works  of  a 
fort ;  but  we  have  unquestionable  evidence  that  chariots  or  cars,  drawn  by  men, 
were  formerly  the  vehicles  of  persons  of  rank.  “  Les  chariots”  say  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  Shah  Kokh,  describing  the  equipages  furnished  to  them  on  the  road, 
by  the  government  of  China,  “sont  tirds  par  un  grand  nombre  d’hommes  qui 
“  les  tirent  avec  des  cordes  par  dessus  leurs  epaules.”  They,  iv”  p'artie,  p.  4. 
“  Sa  majeste  ”  says  P.  Contancin,  speaking  of  the  emperor  Kang-hi  “  parut  revet ue 
“  de  ses  habits  impdriaux,  et  montd  sur  un  grand  char  qui  dtoit  traine  par  uric 
“  vingtaine  de  vigoureux  eunuques,  habiles  trds-proprement.”  Lett.  edif.  t.  xxi, 
p.  340.  The  circumstance  of  this  king  being  drawn  by  females  is  introduced 
in  order  to  render  the  contrast  of  his  reverses  more  striking,  by  shewing  the 
style  of  luxury  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 

764.  For  what  relates  to  Un-khan,  whose  existence  even  as  a  temporal  prince 
some  writers  in  Europe  have  thought  proper  to  call  in  question,  because  the 
Nestorian  priests  H^fowed  on  him  an  ecclesiastical  title  that  became  obnoxious 
to  ridicule,  see  Book  i,  Chap,  xliii,  with  Notes  364  and  365.  “  What  genius 
u  not  wholly  barbarous  and  uncultivated  ”  says  Cervantes  “  can  be  satisfied  with 
“  reading,  that  a  vast  tower  full  of  knights  scuds  through  the  sea  like  a  ship 
«  before  the  wind,  and  this  night  is  in  Lombardy,  and  the  next  morning  in 
“  the  country  of  Prester  John  in  the  Indies,  or  in  some  other  that  Ptolemy 
“  never  discovered  nor  Marcus  Paulus  ever  saw.”  Chap,  cxlvi. 

# 

765.  It  will  be  observed  that  our  author  does  not  express  Himself  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  romantic  adventure.  If  it 
was  only  an  idle  tale  imposed  upon  him  for  an  historical  fact,  it  must  have  been 
the  invention  of  Tartars  rather  than  of  Chinese,  who  would  not  have  made  a 
prince  of  Shansi  the  vassal  of  a  Tartar  sovereign.  On  the  contrary  it  is  asserted 
by  Gaubil  that  their  annals  describe  Un-khan  himselfas  tributary  to  the  sovereigns 
of  the  dynasty  of  Kin,  and  that  the  Chinese  title  of  zang  or  prince  was  prefixed 
to  his  original  title  of  khan,  forming  together  Vang-khan,  of  which  the  Arabs 
made  Ung-khan  or  Un-khan.  Allowance,  however,  should  be  made  for  the  fictions 
of  Chinese  vanity,  as  well  as  for  those  of  Tartar  ignorance. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

#  ’ 

Of  the  very  large  and  nolle  river  called  the  Kara-moran. 

Upon  leaving  the  fortress  of  Thai-gin,  and  travelling  about  twenty  BOOK  II. 
miles,  you  come  to  a  river  called  the  Kara-moran ,766  which  is  of  such  chalxxxii. 
magnitude,  both  in  respect  to  width  and  depth,  that  no  solid  bridge  can 
be  erected  upon  it.767  Its  waters  are  discharged  into  the  ocean,  as  shall 
hereafter  be  more  particularly  mentioned.768  On  its  banks  are  many 
cities  and  castles,  in  which  a  number  of  trading  people  reside,  who 
carry  on  an  extensive  commerce.  The  country  bordering  upon  it  pro¬ 
duces  ginger,  and  silk  also  in  large  quantities.  Of  birds  the  multitude 
is  incredible,  especially  of  pheasants,769  which  are  sold  at  the  rate  of 
three  for  the  value  of  a  Venetian  groat.  Here  likewise  grows  a  species 
of  large  cane,  in  infinite  abundance ;  some  of  which  are  a  foot,  and 
others  *a  foot  and  half  (in  circumference,)  and  they  are  employed  by 
the  inhabitants  for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.770 


~  m  .... 

NOTES. 

766.  This  name  (written  Caromoran  in  the  Latin,  and  Carmoro  in  the  early 
epitomes),  which  signifies  the  Black  river,  is  well  known  to  be  the  Tartar 
appellation  of  that  vast  stream  which,  with  a  very  winding  course,  traverses  the 
whole  of  China,  under  the  name  of  the  Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  river,  so  calledfifeni 
the  colour  of  its^^prs,  impregnated  as  they  are  with  yellow  clay.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  not  improbable  that  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  through^  different 
and  perhaps  mossy  soil,  its  hue  may  equally  justify  the  epithet  of  black.  “  Hoang- 
“  ho  ou  fieuvejaune,  ainsi  nommd  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  k  cause  de  la  couleur  deses 
“  eaux  troubles  mfilees  d’une  terre  jaunatre,  qu’il  ddtache  sans  cesse  de  son  lit 

par  la  rapidity  de  son  cours.”  T.  i,  p.  97.  “  Le  Fleuve  jaune  ou  bourbeux  : 
“  les  Tartares  ”  says  De  Guignes  p.  “  lenomment  Car  amour  an  ou  le  Fleuve  noir, 
“  et  Marc-Paul,  Caramoran.”  Hist.  gdn.  des  Huns,  liv.  i,  p.  21. 

767.  The  passage  of  this  river,  but  higher  in  its  course  than  the  point  to  which 
our  author’s  route  led  him,  is  thus  described  by  Shah  Rokh’s  ambassadors :  “  IIs 

3  F  “  vinrent 
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BOOK  II.  “  vinrent  le  4  de  la  lune  Schouval  aux  bords  du  fleuve  Caramouran,  qui  est 
—  grand  comme  le  Gihoun  (ou  Oxus) ;  il  est  traverse  d’un  pont  de  vingt-six 

CHAP.  XXXII.  ({  kateaux  ari.gtes  ensemble,  pyec  des  chalnes  attaehdes  d’une  rive  a  l’autre  h  des 
NoteS'  “  colonnes  de  fer,  de  la  grosseur  de  la  cuisse  d’un  homme.  Les  bateaux  dtoient 
«  encore  arretes  et  attaches  les  uns  aux  autres  par  de  gros  crampons,  et  couverts 
«  de  planches,  de  sort  que  tout  le  pont  dtoit  ferme  et  dgal,  et  que  les  ambassadeurs 
n’eurent  aucun  embarras  a  le  passer.”  P.  5.  But  in  addition  to  the  chains, 
there  must  have  been  anchors  or  piles,  as  no  bridge  of  boats  could  remain  without 


768.  By  this  information,  which  may  seem  superfluous,  he  probably  meant  no 
more  than  that  the  course  of  the  river  was  towards  the  Eastern  sea ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected  that  some  of  the  rivers  of  Tartary  discharge  themselves  into  lakes, 
whilst  others  are  lost  in  the  sandy  deserts. 

769.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  these  birds,  at  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Yellow  river.  ll-  Nous  p assumes  le  Hoang-ho  ”  says  P.  Gerbillon . . .  “  L’empereur 
<<  qui  marcha  tout  le  jour  en  chassant,  tua  grand  nombre  de  lUvres  et  de  faisans  r 

on  en  prit  aussi  beaueoup  avec  les  oiseaux  de  proye  et  a.  la  main.”  Du  Halde, 
t.  jy,  p.  345. 

770.  The  bamboo  cane  ( arundo  bambos),  one  of  the  most  useful  materials  with 
which  nature  has  furnished  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  is  known  to  be 
common  in  China.  **.e  On  trouve  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  dans  tout  l’empire  des  Cannes 
“  ou  des  roseaux,  que  les  Portugais  ont  appellds  bambous;  raais  le  Tche-lciang  en 
“  est  plus  fourni  qu’aucune  autre  province.  II  y  en  a  des  forets  entires.  Ces 
“  bambous  sont  d’un  usage  iniini  a  la  Chine,  ou  ils  8ont  trfe-gros  et  trds-durs : 
“  hien  qu’ils  soient  creux  en  dedans,  et  partages  de  nosuds,  ils  sont  tres-forts,  et 
“  soutiennent  les  plus  lourds  fardeaux.”  T.  i,  p.  174.  In  the  Mem.  concern,  les 
Chinois,  t.  ii,  p.  532,  it  is  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  in  the 
province  of  Se-chuen  are  constructed  of  bamboos.  The  latitude  of  the  part  of  the 
Karcmuran  or  Hoang-ho  here  spoken  of  is  about  35°.  Further  northward  the 
bamhoo  is  not  likely  to  flourish. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Of  the  city  of  Ka-chan-fu. 

Having  crossed  this  river  and  travelled  two  days  journey,  f6tt  BOOK  II. 
arrive  at  a  city  named  Ka-chan-fu ,7n  whose  inhabitants'  are  idoldteYs.  CHA^cxxUL 
They  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic  and  work  at  a  variety  of  m'anTifa'c- 
tures.  The  country  produces  in  great  abundance,  silk,  ginger,  gal’an'- 
gal,wa  spikenard,  and  many  drugs  that  are  nearly  unknown  in  our  part 
of  the  world.  Here  they  weave  gold  tissues,  as  well  as  every  other 
kind  of  silken  cloth.  We  shall  speak  in  the  next  place  of  the  noble'  arid 
celebrated  city  of  Ken-zan-fu,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name'. 


NOTES. 

771.  f  he  name  of  Cucianjk  orKa-ckan-fu,-  whichin  the  early.  Venice  epitome 
is  Cancianju,  and  - in  the  Basle,  Gianfu  (’but  which  doefe  not  occur  in  the  B.M.- 
manuscript  nor  in  the  early  Latin  edition)  cannot  be  traced  in  Du  H aide’s  map,, 
nor  does  there  appear  any  city  of  the  first  class  (implied  by  the  adjunct  fu) 
between  that  part  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Shen-si, 
towards  which  our  author’s  route  is  here  directed. 

772.  Galanga  or  galangal,  well  known in  the  materia  medica,  is  the  root  of  the 

Ifaempferia.  By  the  Italian  spicoT  suppose  is  meant  spikenard,  narduslndica, 
concerning  which,  see  Papers  in  the  Philosophical- Transactions  and- the- Asiatic 
Researches.  . 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Of  the  city  of  Ken-zanfu. 

Departing  from  Ka-chan-fu  and  proceeding  seven  days  journey,  in  a  chap.xxxiv. 
westerly  direction,  you  continually  meet-  with  cities  and  commercial 
3  F  2  towns, 
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BOOK  n.  towns,  and  pass  many  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds,  with  abundance 
chapxxxiv  of  the  mulberry  of  tree  that  contributes  to  the  production  of  silk.  The 
inhabitants  in  general  worship  idols,  but  there  are  also  found  here 
Nestorian  Christians,7''3  Turkomans,774  and  Sal-acens.  The  wild  beasts 
of  the  country  afford  excellent  sport,  arid'  a  variety  of  birds  also  are 
taken.  At  the  end  of  those  seven  stages  you  arrive  at  the  city  of 
Ken-zan-fu,  which;  was  anciently  the  capital  of  an  extensive,  noble, 
and, powerful  kingdom,  the  seat  of  many  kings,  highly  descended  and 
distinguished  in  arms.776  At  the  present  day  it  is  governed  by  a  son  of 
the  Grand  khan,  named  Mangalu,  upon  whom  his  father  has  conferred 
the  sovereignty.777  It  is  a  country  of  great  commerce,  and  eminent  for 
its  manufactures.  Raw  silk  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  tissues 
of  gold,  and  every  other  kind  of  silk  are  woven  there.  At  this  place 
likewise  they  prepare  every  article  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  ari 
army.  AIL  species  of  provisions  are  in  abundance,  and  to  be  procured 
at  a  moderate  price.  The  inhabitants  in  general  worship  idols,  but 
•  there  are  some  Christians,  Turkomans,  and  Saracens.778  In  a  plain 
about  five  miles  from  the  city,  stands  a  beautiful  palace  belonging  to 
king  Mangalu,  embellished  with  many  fountains  and  rivulets,  both 
within  and  on  the  outside  of  the  buildings.  There  is  also  a  fine  park, 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  with  battlements,  enclosing  an  extent  of 
five  miles;  where  all  kinds  of  wild  animals,  both  beasts  and  birds,  are 
kept  for  sport.  In  its  centre  is.  this  spacious  palace,  which  for  symmetry 
and  beauty  cannot  be  surpassed.779  It  contains  many  halls  and  chambers 
ornamented  with  paintings  in  gold  and  the  finest  azure,  as  well  as  with 
great  profusion  of  marble.  Mangalu,  pursuing  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  governs  his  principality  with  strict  equity,  and  is  beloved  by  his 
people.  He  also  takes  much  delight  in  hunting  and  hawking.780 


NOTES. 

773.  The  province  of  Shen-si  is  understood  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of 
Christianity  when  preached  in  this  country  at  an  early  period,  by  the  Nestorians. 
Being  the  most  western  of  the  provinces  that  compose  the  empire  of  China,  it 
was  the  easiest  of  access  to  those  who  travelled  by  land,  from  Syria  and  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 


774.  By 
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774.  By  Turkomans  we  are  not  to  understand  tie  Tartars  of  the  Desert,  but  BOOK  IE 

merchants  either  from  Turkomania  of  Asia  minor  (the  kingdom  of  the  Seljuks  of  - 

Rum'),  or  from  Bokhdra,  formerly  the  capital  of  Turkistan,  a  place  of  consider-  CHAP'XXXIV’- 
able  traffick  and  civilization.  They  were  probably  the  same  people  with  those  Nl>,es‘ 
now  called  Bucharians. 

775.  However  different  the  name  of  Ken-zanj'u  may  be  from  Si-ngan-JU  or 
Si-gan-fu  (as  it  is  more  commonly  written)  circumstances  shew  that  the  eminent 
city  described  in  the  text,  is  meant  for  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Shen-si , 
which  appears  to  be  distant  about  nine  stages  from  the  passage  of  the  H oang-ho. 

The  practice  of  changing  the  appellations  (always  significant)  of  important  places, 
upon  the  accession  of  a  new  family,  is  matter  of  notoriety,  and  accordingly  the 
several  names  of  Kan-chug,  Yun-ghing,  Chang-gan ,  and  Ngan-si,  which  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ming  (1370)  was  reversed  and  made  Si-ngan ,  are  recorded  as  having 
at  different  periods  belonged  to  this  city.  Of  which  of  these,  Ken-zan  might  be 
supposed  the  corruption,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  ;  nor  have  we  any  assurance 
that  this  is  the  true  reading ;  for  in  the  early  Italian  epitome  we  find  the  name 
written  Guen-gu-mi,  in  the  Basle,  Quen-qui-na,  in  the  earlier  Latin,  Quin-gian, 
and  in  the  B.  M  manuscript,  ■  simply  Gyan-fu.  The  last  may  be  considered  as 
approadlng  nearly  to  the  Gnan-fu  or  Ngan-fa  of  the  modern  name,  to  which  the. 
si  had  not  been  prefixed  (as  we  are  informed  by  P.  Martini)  until  a  period  later 
than  that  of  our  author’s  residence  in  China;  but  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
syllable  Ken  or  Quen  through  almost  all  the  readings,  it  would  seem  that  he 
must  have  expressed  the  word  by  some  orthography  conveying  the  sound  of  Ken-, 
ngan-fu. 

776.  “  Si-gan  ”  says  P.  Martini  “  qui  est  la  ville  capitale,  cede  k  fort  pen 
“  d’autres,  si  on  regarde  a.  sa  situation  dans  un  pays  fort  beau  et  recreatifj  k  sa 
«  grandeur,  a  son  antiquite,  a  la  force  et  fermete  de  ses  murailles,  a  la  beautd  , 

«  de  son  aspect,  et  it  son  commerce ... . .  Vous  pouvez  juger  de  son  antiquite,  de 
“  ce  que  les  trois  families  imperiales  de  Cheu,  Cin,  et  Han  y  ont  rogue.” 

Thevenot,  partie  iii,  p.  58. 

It  was  near  this  capital  that  an  ancient  inscription  on  stone  was  discovered, 
which,  in  Syriac  and  Chinese  characters,  recorded  the  state  of  Christianity  in 
that  province  or  kingdom,  set  forth  the  protection  and  indulgence  it  received 
from  different  emperors,  and  contained  a  list  of  its  bishops.  “  Cette  province  ” 
says  P.  Martini  “  est  encore  celdbre  par  une  pierre  fort  antique,  sur  laquelle  la 
“  loy  de  Dieu  est  escrite  en  caraetdres  Syriaques  et  Chinois,  apporte  a  ceux  de  la 
“  Chine  par  les  successeurs  des  Apostres  :  on  y  list  le  nom  des  evescfues  et  des 
“  prestres  de  ce  temps-la,  et  celui  des  empereurs  Chinois  qui  leur  furent  favora- 
<£.  bles  et  leur  accovderent  des  privileges :  elle  contient  aussi  une  courte  explica- 
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BOQEH. 

CHAPiXXXIV. 


a  tiopj  de  la  lay  Chrestieune,  mais  tout-4-fait  admirable,  composee  en  langctge 

<A  tres-eloquent . On  l’a  trouve  l’an  1625  dans  la  cite  de  San-yuen , 

if  prirnme,  on  creusoit  les  fondemens  d’une  muraille  :  le  gouverneur  de  la  ville, 
«  ayant  estemforme  aussi-tost  de  ce  monument  qu’on  avoit  tree v 6,  en  considdra 
“  l’inscription  de  plus  prds,  et,  comme  ils  sont  grands  amateurs  de  l’antiquitd,  il 
«  la  fit  imprimer,  et  ensuite  un  dcrit  it  la  louange  du  monument,  et  puis  apres 
«  tailler  suu-une  autre  pierre  de  steswto  grandeur  une  copie  de  cell*  qu’on  avoit 
«  trewde,  en.  observant  les  mesraes  traits,  et  caractores,  avec  toute  la  fiddlite 
“  req»ise.  Les  Pdres  de  nostre  Societe  en  ont  porte  a  Rome  un  exemplaire  selon 
“  F  original,  avec  ^interpretation :  on  la  garde  a  present  avec  son  interpretation, 
“  dans, la  bibliothdque  de  la  Maison  professe  de  Jdsus;  elle  fut  imprimde  a  Rome 
‘A  l’aa  1631.”  TfUeveoot,  pi  5.7.  Some  suspicions  were  naturally  excited  in 
Europe^  as  bathe  genuineness. of  a  monument  of  so  peeuliara  nature,  and  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  mucli  discussion  ;  but  those  who.  have  been  the  most  forward  to 
pronounce  it  a  forgery,  seem  actuated!  rather  by  a  spirit  of  animosity  against  the 
Order  ofi  Jesuits;  whose  members,  brought  it  to.  notice,  than  by  the  pure  lo  ve  of 
truth,  or.  a  disposition  to  candid!  inquiry  ;  and  since  that  hostile  feeling  has  subsided, 
ksaulihenlicity  appears  to  be  no.  longer  disputed  by.  those  who  are  best  enabled  to 
form.  a.  correct  judgment.  ‘A  L'etablissement  des  Nestoriens  ”  says  De  Guignes 
f.  “  date  de.635.an6  apres  J.  C.  qu’un  certain  Obpuen  vint  i  la  Chine  s3hs  Tay- 
“  tsong  des  Tang :  ce  fait  est  prouvd  par  le  monument  ddcouvert  a  Sy-ngan-fou  en 
t£  1625,  sous  H-y-lsong  des  Ming.”  T.  ii,  p.  33d.  For  more  particular  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  this  celebrated  monument,  see  the  following'  works :  Athauasii 
Kireheri>  China  illustrata  (1667),  where  will  be  found  a  fac-simile  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  with  a  literal  translation  of  each  character  :  Andrse  Miilleri  Opuscnla  ;  De 
monumento  Sinico  Commentarius,  (1695)  :  Laurentii  Moshemii,  ad  Historiam 
Ecclesiasticaia  Tartarorum  Appendix,  monumenta  et  epistolas  exhibens  (1741) : 
and  Mdraoites  de  l’Academie  des  Inscriptions,  t.  xxx,  p.  802. 


777.  In  a  list  of  the  sons  of  Kublcii  given  by  De  Guignes  (Hist.  gen.  des  Huns, 
liv.  xvi,  p.  189)  we  find  the  third,  there  nam eA  Mangkola,  to  have  been  gover¬ 
nor  of  Shensi,  Se-chuen,  and  Tibet;  and  in  a  Note  to  l’Hist.  gen.  de  la  Chine, 
p.  489,  we  are  told  that  Honanla ,  the  eldest  son  of  Mangkola,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  same  government  ;  his  usual  residence  being  at  Si-ngan-fu. 

778.  “•  Les  Mogols  ou  Yuen  ”  says  the  younger  De  Guignes  “qui  s’emparbnent 
“  du  tr3neen,1279  et  chasserent-les  Song,  amenerent  un  grand  nombre  de  Mussul- 
“  mans.  Cenxrci  furent  trda-nombreux  jusqu’a  la  dynastie  des  Ming,  qui  commenpa 
“  a  regner.  en  1368,  aptos  avoir  detruit  les  Tartares.”  “  Les  Mahometans,  que 
“  Chinpis  appellent  Hmy,  eti  qui  habitant  les  pays  situes  a  l’extrdmitd  du 
“  Ghensy  jusqu’a  lly  en  Tartftria,,sont  partagdsentrois  classes.”  T.  iij  p.  344-45. 

779.  «  Celuy 
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779.  “  Celuy  qui  est  au  zud-est  dela  ville  ”  says  P.  Martini  “  est  un  lac  artiih  BOOK  It 
t:  eiel,  fait  par  le  moyen  des  canaux  qu’on  y  a  conduits  de  la  riviCre  de  Guci  , 

“  l’empereur  Hiao  ]e  fit  embellir  d’un  palais  fort  remarquable,  avec  des  bois  et 
“  des  jardins  pleins  de  fleurs  qu’il  faisoit  cultiver  avec  grand  soin.”  Thevenot,  Notes- 
partie  iii,  p.  59. 

780.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  estimation  of  our  author,  this  fetter 
quality  of  attachment  to  field  sports,  did  not  raise  his  character  as  high}  a6  did  the 
the  vigour  and  policy  of  his  government. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Of  the  boundaries  of  Kataia  and  Manji. 

Travelling  westward  three  days  from  the  residence  of  Mangalu,  chap.  xxxv. 
you  still  find  towns  and  castles,  whose  inhabitants  subsist  by  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  silk;  but  at 
the  end  of  these  three  stages  you  enter  upoft  a  region  of  mountains  And 
Vallies,  which  lie  within  the  province  of  Kun-hin .781  This  tract  how¬ 
ever  has  no  want  of  inhabitants,  who  are  worshippers  of  idols  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  earth.  They  live  also  by  the  chase,  the  land  being  much 
covered  with  woods.  In  these  are  found  many  wild  beasts,  such  as 
lions  (tigers),  bears,  lynxes,  fallow  deer,  antelopes,  stags,  and  many 
other  animals ;  which  are  made  to  turn  to  good  account.782  This 
region  extends  to  the  distance  of  twenty  days  journey,  during  which 
the  way  lies  entirely  over  mountains  and  through  vallies  and  woods, 
but  still  interspersed  with  towns  where  travellers  may  find  convenient 
accommodation.  This  journey  of  twenty  days  towards  the  west  being, 
performed,  you  arrive  at  a  place  called  Ack-baluch  Manji,  which  signi¬ 
fies  the  White  city783  on  the  confines  of  Manji,  where  the  country  be¬ 
comes  level  and  is  very  populous.  The  inhabitants  live  by  trade  and 
manual  arts.  Large  quantities  of  ginger  are  produced  here,  which  is 
conveyed  through  all  the  province  of  Kataia,  with  great  advantage  to 
the  merchants.784  The  country  yields  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grdin 
plentifully,  and  at  a  reasonable  rate.  This  plain,  thickly  covered  with 

habitations, 
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K  ir.  habitations,  continues  for  two  stages,  after  which  you  again  comedo 
xxxv.  high  mountains,  vallies,  and  forests.  Travelling  twenty  days  stilPrar- 
fv  tber  to  the  west,  you  continue  to  find  the  country  inhabited,  and  by 
people  who  worship  idols,  and  subsist  upon  the  produce  of  their  soil, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  chase.  Here  also,  besides  the  wild.animals  above 
enumerated,  there  are  great  numbers  of  that  species  which  produce 
the  musk.765 


NOTES. 

781.  The  country  to  which  our  author’s  description  here  applies,  is  evidently 
the  province  of  Se-chuen,  which  lies  south-westward  from  Si-ngan-fu,  and  is  a 
mountainous  region.  No  direct  authority  appears  for  its  having  borne  the  name 
of  Cun-chin,  or  Kun-kin,  but- which  in  the  Italian  epitomes  is  Chin-chin,  or  Kin-kin 
according  to  our  orthography,  in  the  Basle  edition  Cun-chi,  and  in  the  older  Latin 
Chym  or  JLyn.  The  names  of  Kin  and  King,  however,  will  be  perceived  to 
abound  in  this  province.  One  of  its  principal  cities  is  named  Chan-Icing ,  another 
Tchong-Mng,  its  great  river  is  the  Kin-cha-kiang  (or  river  of  golden  sands),  and 
P.  Martini  says  :  “  Sur  les  plus  hautes  montagnes  de  cette  province,  du  coste  du  * 
“  nord-est. . . .  est  le  royaume  de  King,  qui  ne  relive  point  de  l’empereurde  la 
“  Chine ...  .Je  nomme  ce  royaume  .King,  parce  qu’il  fut  fonde  par  le  peuple  de 
“  King,  et  des  pays  voisins.”  P.  80. 

788.  Some  of  the  animals  here  enumerated  might  serve  the  inhabitants  for  food, 
and  the  skins  of  all  were  more  or  less  valuable. 

783.  The  name  here  written  Ach-haluch  Ufa  said  to  imply  the  “  White  city,” 
is  in  the  Basle  and  older  Latin  editions,  but  probably  with  less  correctness,  called 
Achalech,  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  still  more  corruptly,  Acinelech  and  Cinelech ; 
none  of  which  bear  any  resemblance  to  Chinese  words.  It  has  been  already 
noticed  that  baligh  is  a  term  used  in  Tartary  for  “  city,”  and  ah,  in  the  dial’ecjs 
of  Tnrkistan,  is  known  to  signify  “  white,”  which  justifies  our  author’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  name ;  but  why  he  should  express  it  in  the  Tartar  language,  unless 
on  the  supposition  of  his  having  forgotten  the  Chinese  appellation,  does  not 
appear,.  I  confess  also  that  with  such  imperfect  lights  I  am  unable  to  make  any 
satisfactory  conjecture  with  regard  to  its  position,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  it  would  have  enabled  us  to  ascertain  the  north-western  limits  of  Manji 
or  Southern  China.  On  the  bank  of  the  great  river  Kiang,  however,  and  within 
the  province  of  Se-chtien,  there  is  a  city  named  in  the  Jesuits’  map,  Pei-tcheu, 
t  which 
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which  .may  be  presumed  to  mean  (so  fir  as  tie  sounds  of  Chinese  words,  without  'BddK'IL 
thlBharactefs  can  be  trusted)  the  «  White  cilv.”  -r"  — 

'  *,  ■  '  '  *  4  Vf^'v  CHAF.  XXXV. 

7i§4.:  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  root  here  called,  ginger,  Wamaptjpther  Nole!' 
intended  for  that  which  we  call  China-root,  and  the  Chinese,  fu4in  (£mu&)^  [jio. 
duced  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  this  province,  and  for  which,  as  it  Was  afithat  * 

period  little  if  at  all  known  in  European  pharmacy,  it  might  be  found  necessary 
to  substitute  a  familiar  term.  «  La  vraye  racine  de  Sina  ”  says  P.  Martini 
“  trouve  seulement  dans  cette  province  ;  pour  la  sauvage,  on  la  troure  par  tout.” 

P.79. 

783.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  musk-animal  is  found  in  Chinese  -JM 
Tartary,  in  Tibet  and  in  the  Chinese  provinces  bordering  on  those  countries.  'W 
See  Notes  439  and  440. 


*  CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

.  - .  m  '  ■  ' 

Of  the  province  of  Sin-din -fit,  and  of  the  great  river  named  Kim. 

Having  travelled  those  twenty  stages  through  a  mountainous  country,  chap.xxxvi. 
you  reach  a  plain  on  the  confines  of  Maryi,  -where  there  is  a  district 
named  Sin-din-fu ;  by  which  name  also  the  large  and  noble  city,  its 
capital,  formerly  the  seat  of  many  rich  and  powerful  kings,  is  called.786 
The  circumference  of  the  citjf^fc  twenty  miles}  but  at  the  present  day 
it  is  divided,  in  consequence  of  the  following  circumstances;  The  fate 
old  king  had  three  sons,  and  it  being  his  wish  that  each  of  them  should 
reign  after  his  death,  he  made  a  partition  of  the  city  amongst  them,  se¬ 
parating  one  part  from  the  other  by  walls,  although  the  whole  continued 
to  be  surrounded  by  one  general  enclosure.  These  three  brothers  ac¬ 
cordingly  became  kings,  and  each  had  for  his  portion  a  considerable 
tract  of  country ;  the  territory  of  their  father  having  been  extensive 
and  rich.  But  upon  its  conquest  by  the  Grand  khan,  he  destroyed, 
these  three  princes,  and  possessed  himself  of  their  inheritance.78^ 
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BOOK  I-I.  The  city  is  watered  by  many  considerable  streams,  which  descending 
chapxXxvi  from  the  ^distant  mountains,  surround  and  pass  through  it  in  a  variety 
'  of  directions.  Some  of  these  rivers  are  half  a  mile  in  width,  others 
are  two  hundred  paces,  and,  very  deep;  over  which  are  built  several 
large  and  handsome  stone  bridges,  eight  paces  in  breadth,  their  length 
being  greater  or  less  according  to  the  size  of  the  stream.788  From  one 
extremity  to  the  Other  there  is  a  row  of  marble  pillars  on  each  side, 
which  support  the  roof ;  for  here  the  bridges  have  very  handsome  roofs, 
constructed  of  wood,  ornamented  with  paintings  of  a  red  colour,  and 
covered  with  tiles.  Throughout  the  whole  length  also  there  are  neat 
•d  epartments  and  shops,  where  all  sorts  of  trade  are  carried  on.789  One 
of  the  buildings,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  occupied  by  the  officers  who 
collect  the  duties  upon  provisions  and  merchandise,  and  a  toll  from 
persons  who  pass  the  bridge.  In  this  way,  it  is  said,  his  majesty  re¬ 
ceives  daily  the  sum  of  an  hundred  besants  of  gold.790  These  rivers 
uniting  their  streams  below  tbe  city,  ’contribute  to  form  the  mighty 
river  called  the  Kian,791  whose  course,  before  it  discharges  itself  into 
the  ocean,  is  equal  to  an  hundred  days’  journey  ;  792  but  of  its  proper¬ 
ties  occasion  will  be  taken  to  speak  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Book.793 

On  these  rivers  and  in  the  parts  adjacent  are  many  towns  and  fortified 
places,  and  the  vessels  are  numerous  in  which  large  quantities  of  mer¬ 
chandise  are  transported  ito  and  from  the  city.  The  people  of  the 
province  are  idolaters.  Departing  from  thence  you  travel  five  stages, 
partly  along  a  plain,  and  partly  through  vallies,  where  you  see  many 
respectable  mansions,  castles,  and  smafj  towns.  The  inhabitants  sub¬ 
sist  by  agriculture.  In  the  city  there  are  manufactures,  particularly  of 
very  fine  cloths  and  of  crapes  or  gauzes.794  This  country,  like  the 
districts  already  mentioned,  is  infested  with  lions  (tigers),  bears,  and 
other  wild  animals.  At  the  end  of  these  five  days’  journey  you  reach 
the  desolated  country  of  Thebeth. 

.NOTES, 

786.  This  city  which  in  the  Basle  edition  as  well  as  in  that  of  Ramusio  is  named 
Sin-din-fu,  in  the  older  Latin  Syn-dy-fu^  and  in  the  early  epitomes,  Sindirifg,  ap¬ 
pears 
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pears  ,  from  the  circumstances  mentioned,  to  be  that  now  called  Ching-tu-fu,  BOOK.  II. 
situatedomthe  western  side  of  the  province  of  S&ehukn,  oj:  which  it  is  the  capital.  CElw’^xf[ 
“  Cfiing-tu”  says  P.  Martini  “  mdrite  le  rang  qu’eird!'^f@fatt  fle  capithle,  car  elle  ’  •;  * 

siirpasse  de  beaucoup  les  autres  cites  qui  en  dependent,  'jShif ia magtaificence  de 
“  ses  bastimens,  et  par  l’affluence  de  son  peuple  :  elle  esf  extrdnKinient  marchau- 
“  de . . . .  Les  roys  de  Cho  y  ont  tenu  leur  cour  avant  qu’elle  fast  sdusT’empire 
“  de  la  Chine  :  la  famille  de  Han  l’appella  Quanghan  ety  tint  le  siege  de  l’enitptre : 

“  les  roys  de  Cin  luy  ont  donne  le  nom  qu’elle  a  4  present :  la  famille  de  Tang 
“  la  nomma  Kkn-nan.”  P.  81.  The  western  boundary  of  Manji,  as  has  been 
observed,  is  not  well  known,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  military  operations  of 
1236  and  1238,  that  the  Song,  who  then  ruled  it,  were  masters  of  this  city  of 
Ching-iu.  When  taken  by  the  Mungals  it  is  said  (with  no  little  exaggeration)  that 
one  million  four  hundred  thousand  persons  were  put  to  the  sword.  Hist.  gdh.  de  ,5*/. 
la  Chine,  t.  ix,  p.  219. 

*  787.  The  king  here  spoken  of  must  have  been  a  tributary  either  of  the  Song 
or  of  the  Mungals  and  might  be  one  of  those  who  received  the  Chinese  title  of 
Vang,  and  were  more  or  less  independent,  according  to  the  energy  of  the  general 
government.  In  the  interval  between  the  conquest  of  Ching4u  by  Okta'i,  and 
this  occupation  of  it  by  Kubldi,  many  changes  in  its  fortunes  had  taken  place 
»  and  the  person  who  governed  there  in  1260  suppojjj^d  the  attempt  of  Artigbuga  to 
wrest  the  empire  from  his  brother. 

‘788.  “  Cette  ville  ”  adds  Martini  “'eat  toute  coupde  d’eauX,  et  navigable" 

“  presque  par  tout,  a  cause  des  canaux  qu’on  y  a  conduits,  revestus  de  pierre  de 
“  taille  :  il  y  a  quantity  de  ponts  de  pierre ....  Cette  ville  est  situee  dans  une  isle 
“  que  les  rivieres  ont  formee.”  p.  81. 

789.  This  peculiarity  of  the  bridges  in  Se-chuen  is  not  noticed  in  the  meagre 
accounts  we  have  of  that  province,  which  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  original 
information  given  by  P-  Martini,  in  his  Atlas  Sinensis  (1655).  The  Latin  edition 
of  our  author  states,  that  the  shops  of  booths  were  set  up  in  the  morning,  and 
removed  from  the  bridge  at  night. 

790.  In  the  other  versions,  instead  of  an  hundred)  it  is  stated  at  a  thousand 
besants  (or  sequins). 

791.  The  numerous  streams  by  which  the  city  of  Ching-tu  is  surrounded,  form 
their  junction  successively,  and  discharge  their  united  waters  into  the  great  river 
Kiang,  as  is  here  described,  but  its  distance  from  the  latter  is  more  considerable 
than  the  words  of  the  text  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  In  the  Basle  edition^  indeed, 
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BOOK  II.  the  Kiang  is  said  to  pass  through  the  city;  “  per  medium  hujus  civitatis  transit 

-  «  fluvius  qui  dicitur  Quianfu  (Kiang-su);  ”  but  besides  that  the  nature  of  the  river 

C^P’XXXV1'  disproves  the  feet,  the  mistake  is  explained  by  the  Italian  reading  of  the  same 
J|Note«.  passage,  in  the  early  epitomes,  where  the  expression  is,  “  per.  meeo  questa  terra 

«  passa  uno  grande  flume,”  by  which  is  to  be  understood,  astfmi  is  here  distin¬ 
guished  from  cittd,  that  it  flowed  through  the  district.  The  remainder  of  the 
chapter  contains  an  apparent  contradiction ;  for  after  describing  the  river  as  being 
half  a  mile  in  width,  it  proceeds  to  say  :  In  la  citth  di  Sindirifa  sopra  questo 
«  flume  6  un  ponte  di  pietra,  loquale  b  longo  un  migliaro.”  Yet  this  excess  is  not 
uncommon  where  the  banks  are  low  and  the  country  a  marsh. 

792.  In  the  Latin  it  is  said  to  be  ninety,  and  in  the  early  Italian,  seventy  stages 
~  -.‘or  days  journey.  The  distance  from  the  city  of  Su-cheu-fu,  which  stands  at  the 
"  junction  of  the  river  that  runs  from  Ching-tu,  with  the  Kiang,  is  equal  to  about 

four-fifths  of  the  breadth  of  China. 

793.  See  Chap,  lxiii, 

jiTfhk:  This  sentence  is  a  continuation  of  the  account  of  Sindin-Ju,  and  ought  to 
have  had  place  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  chapter.  It  shews  the  inartificial  manner 
in  which  the  work  was  composed. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Of  the  province  of  Tkebeth . 

chap.  The  province  named  Thebeth  796  was  laid  entirely  waste  at  the  time 
xxxvn.  ^at  Mangu-kaan  carried  his  arms  into  that  country.796  To  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  days  journey  you  see  numberless  towns  and  castles  in  a 
state  of  rum ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  inhabitants,  wild 
■  beasts,  and  especially  tigers,  have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,-  that 
merchants  and  other  travellers  are  exposed  there  to  great  danger  during 
the  night.  They  are  not  only  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  their 
provisions  along  with  them,  but  are  obliged,  upon  arriving  at  their 
halting  .places,  to  employ  the  utmost  circumspection,  and  to  take  the 
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following  precautions,  that  their  horsesm^y.TiOjfc  be  devoured.  In  this  BOOK  II. 
region,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  oferivers,  are  found  chat  % 
eanes  (bamboos)  of  the  length  often  paces,  three*  palms  in  circum-  xxxvii.» 
ference,  and  tt^^  palms  also  in  the  space  betweeh  fedcix  knot  or  joint. 

Several  of  these,  in  their  green  state,  the  travellers  tie  together,  and 
place  them,  when  evening  approaches,  at  a  certain  distance  from  their 
quarters,  with  a  fire  lighted  around  them  j  when,  by  the  action  of  the 
heat,  they  burst  with  a  tremendous  explosion,797  The  noise  is  so  loud 
as  to  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  two  miles ;  which  has  the  effect  of 
terrifying  the  wild  beasts  and  making  them  fly  from  the  neighbourhood.  J 
The  merchants  also  provide  themselves  with  iron  shackles,  in  ordef'Tto * ‘  , 
fasten  the  legs  of  their  horses,  which  would  otherwise,  when  alirin&d 
by  the  noise,  break  their  halters  and  run  away ;  and  from  the  neglect 
<3f  this  precaution  it  has  happened  that  many  owners  have  lost  their 
cattle.  Thus  you  travel  for  twenty  days  through  a  desolated  country, 
finding  neither  inns  nor  provisions,  unless  perhaps  once  in  three  or  four 
days,  when  you  take  the  opportunity  of  replenishing  your  stock  of 
necessaries.  At  the  end  of  that  period  |»gu  begin  to  discover  A'few 
castles  and  strong  towns,  built  upon  rocky  heights  or  upon  the  summits 
of  mountains,  afid  gradually  enter  an  inhabited  and  cultivated  district 
('  where  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  from  beasts  of  prey. 

A  scandalous  custom,  which  could  only  proceed  from  the  blindness 
of  idolatry,  prevails  amongst  the  people  of  these  parts ;  who  are  dis¬ 
inclined  to  marry  young  women  so  long  as  they  are  in  their  virgin  state, 
but  require,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  should  hav.e  had  previous  com¬ 
merce  with  the  other  sex ;  and  this,  they  assert  is  pleasing  to  their 
deities.798  Accordingly,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  caravan799  of  merchants, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  set  up  their  tents  for  the  night,  those  mothers 
who  have  marriageable  daughters,  conduct  them  to  the  place,  and  each, 
contending  for  a  preference,  entreats  the  strangers  to  accept  of  her 
daughter  and  enjoy  her  society  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  neighbour. 
hood.80*  Such  as  have  most  beauty  to  recommend  them  are  of  course 
chosen,  and.  the  others  return  home  disappointed  and  chagrined ;  whilst 
the  former  continue  with  the  travellers  until  the  period  of  their  de¬ 
parture.  They  then  restore  them  to  their  mothers,  and  never  attempt 
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BOOK  IF.  to  carry  ,  them  away.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  merchants 
*  (map  should  make  them  presents  of  trinkets,  rings,  or  other  complimentary 
1  xxxvii.  tokens  of  regard,  which  the  young  women  take  home  with  them.801 

When,  afterwards,  they  are  designed,  for  marriage,,  wear  all  these 
ornaments  about  the  neck  or  other  part  of  the  body,  and  she  who 
exhibits  the  greatest  number  of  them  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
most  attractive  in  her  person,802  and  is  on  that  account  in' the  higher 
estimation  with  the  young  men.  who  are  looking  out  for  wives  ;  nor 
can  she  bring  to  her  husband  a  more  acceptable  portion  than  a  quantity 
'  of  such  gifts.  At  the  solemnisation  of  her  nuptials  she  accordingly 
.  ‘  makes  a  display  of  them  to  the  assembly  ;  and  he  regards  them  as  a 
’  proof  that  their  idols  have  rendered  her  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
From  thenceforward  no  person  can  dare  to  meddle  with  her  who  has 
become  the  wif&of  another.*;  raftdthis  rule  is  never  infringed.803  These 
idolatrous  people,  are  treacherous  and  cruel,  and  holding  it  no  crime  or 
turpitude  to  .rob,  are  the  greatest  thieves  in  the  world.304  They  subsist 
by  the  chase  and  by  fowling,  as-  well  as  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Here  are  found  the  animals  that  produce  the  musk,  and  such  is  the 
quantity,  that  the  scent  of  it  is  diffused  over  the  wholeeountry.  Once 
in  every  month  the  secretion  takes  place,  and  it  forms  itself  as  has  already ' . 
been  said,  into  a  sort  of  imposthume  or  boil  full  of  blood,  near  the  navel ; 
and;. the  blood  thus  issuing,  in  consequence  of  excessive  repletion,  be¬ 
comes  the  musk.805  Throughout  every  part  of  this  region  the  animal 
abounds,  and  the  odour  generally  prevails.  They  are  called  gudderi  in  the 
language  of  the  natives,805  and  are  taken  with  dogs.  These  people  use 
no  coined  money,  nor  even  the  paper-money  of  the  Grand  khan,  but  for 
their  currency  employ  coral.807  Their  dress  is  homely,  being  of  leather, 
undressed  skins,  or  of  canvas.  They  have  a  language  peculiar  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Thebeth,  which  borders  on  Manji.  This  was  formerly  a  country 
of  so  much  importance  as  to  be  divided  into  eight  kingdoms,808  contain¬ 
ing  many  cities  and  castles.  Its  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains  are  nu¬ 
merous.  In  the -'rivers,  is  found  gold-dust  in  very  large  quantities.809 
Not  only  is  the  eSral,  .beforementioned,  used  for  money,  but  the  women 
also  wear  it  about  their  necks,  and  with  it  ornament  their  idols.810  There 
are  manufactures  of  camlet  and  of  gold  cloth,  and  many  drugs,  are 

produced 
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produced  in  the  country  that  have  not  been  brought  to  ours.  These  BOOK  II. 
people  are  necromancers,  and  by  their  infernal  art,  perform  the  most  c~ 
extraordinary  and  delusive  enchantments  that  were  ever  seen  or  heard  XXXV!r- 
of.  They  cause^&npests  to  arise,  accompanied  with  flashes  of  lightning 
and  thunderbolfs,  and  produce  many  other  miraculous  effects.811  They 
are  altogether  an  ill-conditioned  race.  They  have  dogs  of  the  size 
of  asses,812  strong  enough  to  hunt  all  sorts  of  wild  beasts,  particularly 
the  wild  oxen,  which  are  called  leyamini ,613  and  are  extremely  large 
and  fierce.  Some  of  the  best  laner  falcons  are  bred  here,  and  also 
sakers,  very  swift  of  flight,  and  the  natives  have  good  sport  with 
them.  This  province  of  Thebeth  is  subject  to  the  Grand  khan,  as  , 
well  as  all  the  other  kingdoms  and  provinces  that  have  been  mentioned.  '  . 
Next  to  this  is  the  province  of  Kqindu. 


NOTES. 

795.  The  name  of  Thebeth,  Thibet,  or  Tibet  is  sometimes  confined  to  that 
country,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Himalaya*' morniiams-,  which,  is  under  the 
-iiprnediate  government  of  the  Date  lama  arh&WfincItm-'&fna,  and.g©jnetijKiej  is 
made  to  embracejjgie  whole  of  what  is  otherwise  called  Tangut,  including  the 
^nations  bordering  on  the  provinces  of  Se-chuen  and  Shensi,  whom-  the  Chinese 
wlerin  the  Si-fan  or  Tu-fan.  It  appears  to  be  of  this  eastern  part,  commencing'  at 
about  five  days  journey  from  the  city  of  Ching-tu ,  that  our  author  proceeds  to 
speak.  “  Nations  Tibetanes  :  Je  comprens  sous  ce  nom  ”  says  the  historian  of 
the  Huns  “  tons  les  peuples  qui  sont  situds  a  l’occident  des  provinces  de  Chen-si 
“  etde  Sse  tchuen,  etqui  s’dtendent  vers l’occident  jusqu’aux  sources  de  l’lndus. 

“  Ce  pays  porte  en  gdndral  le  nom  de  Toufan,  mais  les  diffdrentes  branches  dns  . 
“  nations  qui  y  sont  repandues  out  multiplie  les  noms,  et  chaquecanton  a  Ippien 
“  particulier.”  “  Royaume  des  Toufan  :  Ce  royaume  est  ce  que  nous  appellons 
“  precisdment  le  Tibet,  ouleBoutan,  que  l’on  distingue  en  grand  et  petit  Tibet. 

“  C’est  un  paysplein  de  montagnes,  ou  peu  de  voyageurs  out  penetre.”  T.  i,  p. 
158-163. 

796:  The  war  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Tu-fan,  •  is  thus  uncircum- 
stantially  mentioned  in  l’Hist.  gdndralede  la  Chine :  “  Ouleang-hotdi  (thegeneral 
<(  of  Manga,  or.  more  immediately -of  Kublai,  his  lieutenant)  aprds  l’entidre 
“  reduction  du  royaume  de  Tali  f  Ytmmm),  eut  affaire  aux  Toufan  qui  l’occu- 
“  parent  plus  long-temps  qu’il  n’auroit  cru.  Le  Toufan,  pay  gras,  fertile  en 
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BOOK  XL  “  grains  et  peupll  de  plus  de  trois  cents  mille  families,  etoit  defendu  par  une 
— ~  “  milice  excellente,  bien  exercee  et  redoutable  a  sea  voisius.  Lorsque  Ouleang- 

xxx'vu.  “  holdi  attaqua  ces  peuples,  leurs  chefs  soutinrent  long-temps  les  efforts  de  g 
Notes.  “  Mongous,  qu’ils  battirent  m€me  en  plusieurs  rencontres  et  auxquels  ils  ne  se 
“  soumirent  que  lorsqu’ils  se  virent  dpuises . . . .  Ce  genera^^^rtant  du  pays  des 
«  Toufan,  soumit  les  Pamans,  les  Ownans,  les  Koucman ,  ef  d'autres  hordes  de 
«  ces  quartiers.”  T.  ix,  p.  259-262.  “  II  ( Mangou-khan )  nomma  encore  le 
“  general  IloUtai  pour  aller  soumettre  le  Tibet.  Tout  ce  pays  fut  desole,  ses 
«  villes  et  ses  chateaux  rasds.”  De  Guignes,  Hist.  gen.  des  Huns.  liv.  xv, 
p.  123. 

797.  The  very  loud  explosion  of  burning  bamboos  is  well  known  to  those  who 
;  have  witnessed  the  conflagration  of  a  village  or  a  bazar,  in  countries  where  the 
buildings  are  of  that  material.  What  most  resembles  it  is  the  irregular  but  in¬ 
cessant  firing  of  arms  of  all  descriptions,  during  a  night  of  public  rejoicing  in 
England.  <, 

708.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  places  mentioned  by  our  author,  as  the  resort 
of  travelling  merchants,  are  described  as  the  scenes  of  mercenary  prostitution, 
either  of  wives  or  daughters,  which  the  natives  affect  tfo  justify  or  excuse,  upon 
some  imaginary  principle,  attributing  the  practice  to  any  but  the  real  motive; 
that  of  extracting  fro tn" the  wealthy  traders  as  large  a  contribution  as  possible. 
See  Note  339.  P.  Martini,  speaking  of  the  province  of  Yulian,  which  adjoins 
to  that  of  Tibet,  says  of  its  inhabitants :  “  Personne  n’epousoit  de  fille  parnji 
“  eux,  qu’un  autre  n’eust  eu  preincrement  sa  compagnie  :  ce  sont  les  paroles  dg“! 
“  nostre  auteur  Chinois.”  P.  196. 

799.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  employment  of 
the  word  “  caravan,”  taken  from  the  Persian  y\jJ  harwdn,  and  adopted  into  most 
European  languages.  The  Arabic  term,  which  we  might  have  thought  more 
likely  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Crusaders,  is  a!itS  Mfdah. 

800.  Such  is  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  that  not  only  the  moral  but  the 
instinctive  principle  may  be  subdued  by  the  thirst  of  gain  or  the  cravings  of  appe¬ 
tite.  In  his  journey  through  Coach.  Bakar,  on  the  road  to  Tibet,  Turner  observes 
that  “  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a  mother  dress  up  her  child,  and  bring 
“  it  to  market,  with  no  other  hope,  no  other  view  than  to  enhance  the  price  she 
“  may  procure  for  it.”  Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  11. 

- 

801.  The  object  of  this^female  complaisance,  however  disguised  by  religious 
pretences,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  this  part  of  the  ceremony. 

802.  !t 
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802.  It  may  perhaps  be  our  author’s  meaning  that  the  influence  of  superior 
charms  had  the  effect  of  drawing  several  presents  from  the  same  lover ;  but  the 
passage  would  lead  us  rather  to  conclude  that  their  variety  was  the  produce  of 
successive  connexions.  In  the  Latin  text  the  plurality  is  distinctly  asserted. 

80S.  “  V ery  precise  chastity  before  marriage  ”  says  Turner,  “  is  not  expected  in 
“  the  fair  sex,  though  when  they  have  once  formed  a  contract,  they  are  by  no 
“  means  permitted,  with  impunity,  to  break  it.”  p.  353.  “  Quisquis  alienum 
“  tkorum  foedaverit. . .  earn  pcenam  subire  cogitur  quam  maritus  adulter®  sta- 
“  tuerit.  At  mulier  tanquam  infamis  domo  expellitur.”  Alphab.  Tibetanum, 


BOOKH. 

CHAP. 

xxxvii. 

Notes. 


804.  This  thievish  character  may  have  belonged  to  the  Si-fan  who  border  on  the  • 
Chinese  provinces,  (as  it  has  belonged  to  most  borderers),  hut  travellers  describe 
the  manners  of  the  people  of  Tibet-proper  as  particularly  ingenuous  and  bonest. 

805.  For  an  account  of  tliis  animal  see  Notes  439  and  440.  With  respect  to  the 
supposed  lunar  influence  on  the  secretion  of  musk,  Strahlenberg  informs  us  that 
it  is  not  at  all  times  of  the  same  strength,  but  “  is  best  in  summer,  in  the  rutting 
“  time,  and  at  the  full  of  the  moon.”  P.340. 

806.  The  word  giidderi,  or  any  other  approaching  to  ft)  is  not  to-  be  found  in 
the  vocabularies  #§/h  have  of  the  languages  of  Tartary.  In  the  northern  parts, 
according  to  Bell,  the  animal  is  named  kaberda,  or  kabardyn  according  to  Strata* 
lenberg;  and  Kirkpatrick,  in  his  account  of  Nepaul  names  it  kastoora.  It  is  not 
indeed  improbable  that  guddc.ri  or  gadderi  (as  it  is  written  in  the  Latin  text)  may 
be  a  corruption  of  the  Persian  word  kasturi,  which  is  the  common  term  for  the  drug 
in  every  part  of  the  east,  and  would  be  used  by  the  Mahometan  merchants  eyen  on 
the  borders  of  China.  A  striking  instance  of  the  degree  to  which  words  may  be 
disfigured  in  transcription  presents  itself  in  the  name  of  the  country  that  forms 
the  subject  of  this  Chapter,  which,  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes,  is  Chelet  at  the 
commencement,  although  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  it  is  correctly 
printed  Tebeth. 

.  807.  It  may  not  appear  likely  that  the  valuable  red  coral,  produced  in  the 
Mediterranean,  should  have  been  carried  to  the  borders  of  China  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  there  made  use  of  as  currency;  nor  is  it  a  substance  so  readily 
divisible  as  to  be  convenient  for  the  purpose  ;  but  of  its  general  use  in  the  way  of 
ornament  ample  proof  is  furnished  by  Tavernier,  who  says,  ait  the  conclusion  of 
his  remarks  on  this  article  Potir  revenir  au  corail  et-en  finir  le  discours,  il  faut 
“  ajouter  que  tout  le  menu  peuple  s’en  pare  et  s’en  sert  d’ornement  au  col  et  au 
*  3  II  “  bras 
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BOOK  II.  “  bras  dans  toute  1’Asie,  et  principalement  vers  le  nord  sur  les  terres  du  Grand 
“  Mogol,  et  au  dessus  dans  les  montagnes  entirant  au  royaume  d’Asen  (Assam) 
XXX vu.  “  et  de  Boutari.”  Voyage  des  Indes,  t.  ii,  p.  381,  I2”'0.  It  is  remarkable  that  to 

Notes.-  the  present  day  the  people  of  Tibet  have  no  coinage  of  their  own,  but  are  supplied 
with  a  currency  by  their  neighbours  of  Nepdl. 

808.  In  the  Alphabetum  Tibetanum  of  Georgi  we  find  an  enumeration  of  these 
kingdoms,  as  they  are  termed,  under  the  head  of,  “  Regna  omnia  et  provincise 
“  ditionis  Tibetan®,”  p.  417;  where  their  number,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
Horn  the  confased  nature  of  the  work,  appears  to  be  ten  instead  of  eight.  “  Le 
“  gouvernement  present  des  Si-fan  ou  Tou-fan  ”  say  Du  Halde  “  est  bien  diffe- 
“  rent  de  ce  qu’il  etoit  autrefois. . .  Anciennement  leur  royaume  etoit  fort  peuplO  : 

“  egalement  bien  fortifie  et  tres-puissant.”  T.  i,  p.  42. 

■809.  Several  of  the  streams  which  take  their  rise  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Tibet, 
and  by  their  junctions  form  the  great  rivers  of  China,  yield  much  gold,  which  is 
collected  from  their  beds  in  grains  or  small  lumps.  This  is  principally  remarked 
of  the  Kin-sha-kiang.  “  De  tant  de  rivieres  qu’on  voit  sur  la  carte”  says  Du 
Halde,  “  oin  ne  peut  dire  quelles  sont  celles  qui  fournissent  tout  l’or  qui  se  trans- 
“  porte  4  la  Chine ...  II  faut  qu’on  en  trouve  dans  les  sables  de  plusieurs  de  ces 
“  rividres :  il  est  certain  que  la  grande  riviere  Kin-cha-lciang  qui  entre  dans  la 
“  province  d’  Yun-nan,  en  charie  beaucoup  dans  son  sable,  car  son  nom  signifie, 
“  fleuve  a  sable  d’or.”  T.  iv,  p.  470,  “  Les  Toufan ,  appellee  Nan-mo,  ont  une 
“  rividre  qui  porte  le  nom  de  Ly-nieou,  dans  laquelle  il  se  trouve  beaucoup  d’or.”. 
Mem.  cone,  les  Chinois,  t.  xiv,  p.  183. 

The  teW$  here  translated  “gold-dust,”  which  both  in  Ramusio  and  in  the 
epitomes  is  “  oro  di  paiola,  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts,  pagipla,  in  the 
older  Latin  edition,  payolo,  and  omitted  altogether  in  that  of  Basle,  is  in  the 
Vocabolario  della  Crusca  written  paglivola  (as  it  would  seem,  from  the  Latin 
parmla)  and  defined  to  be  “  minutissima  parte  d’oro.” 

810.  In  describing  the  manners  of  a  certain  people  in  the  Ava  or  Birmah  coun¬ 
try,  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  observes  that  “  some  of  the  women  wore  rich  strings  of 
coral  round  their  necks.”  Symes’s  Embassy,  p.  465. 

811.  See  Book  I.  Chap.  lvi.  where  the  character  of  sorcerers  is  particularly 
attributed  to  the  natives  of  Tebeth  and  Kasmir.  This  consistency  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  work,  With  respect  to  the  same  fact,  is  deserving  of  notice.  See  also 
Note  472.  t 


812..  This 
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812.  This  may  appear  to  be  an  exaggeration,  but  other  travellers  describe  the  BOOK  II. 
dogs  of  Tibet  as  of  an  uncommon  size.  *  On  the  left  ”  says  Turner  “  was  a  ” — 

“  row  of  wooden  cages,  containing  a  number  of  huge  dogs,  tremendously  fierce,  xxxra. 

“  strong,  and  noisy.  They  were  natives  of  Tibet;  and  whether  savage  by  Notes, 
u  nature,  or  soured  by  confinement,  they  were  so  impetuously  furious,  that  it  was 
“  unsafe,  unless  the  keepers  were  near,  even  to  approach  their  dens.”  And  in 
another  place  :  “  The  instant  I  entered  the  gate,  to  my  astonishment,  up  started 
“  a  huge  dog,  big  enough,  if  his  courage  had  been  equal  to  his  size,  to  fight  a 
“  lion.”  Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  155-215.  Under  this  sanction  our  author  must 
stand  excused  of  hyperbole  ;  although  some  other  accounts  do  not  convey  an  idea 
of  the  same  magnitude.  “  One  of  them  ”  says  Capt.  Raper  “was  a  remarkably 
“  fine  animal,  as  large  as  a  good-sized  Newfoundland  dog,  with  very  long  hair 
“  and  a  head  resembling  a  mastiff’s.  His  tail  was  of  an  amazing  length,  like  the 
“  brush  of  a  fox,  and  curled  half  way  over  his  back.  He  was  however  so' fierce, 

“  that  he  would  allow  no  stranger  to  approach  him.”  Asiat.  Res.  Vol.  xi,  p.  529. 

This  description  might  serve  as  the  portrait  of  a  fine  Newfoundland  dog  in  my 
possession,  who  stands  two  feet  three  inches  at  the  shoulder,  is  four  feet  in  girt 
at  the  chest,  and  measures  six  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 

His  colour  is  white  marked  with  brown,  the  hair  long  and  curling.  In  disposition, 
however,  he  is  the  contrast  of  the  Tibet  breed,  being  as  remarkable  for  tjje 
gentleness  and  sociability  of  his  habits,  as  he  is  for  his  size  and  beauty. 

.813.  For  an  account  of  this  animal,  the  bos  grunniens,  see  Book  I..jChap.  Ii. 
and  Note  436.  Of  the  word  beyamini  (which  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Latin 
or  the  Italian  epitomes)  I  can  discover  no  trace.  It  may  he  a  corruption  of 
brahman.  The  animal  is  said  to  be  called  yak  in  Tartary,  chorsri  in' Tibet,  and 
suragdi  in  Hindustan. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Of  the  province  of  Kain-du. 

* 

Kain-du  is  a  western  province. which  was  formerly  subject  to  its  own 
princes,  but  since  it  has  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grand 
khan,  it  is  ruled  by  the  governors  whom  he  appoin|s.  We  are  not  to 
understand,  however,  that  it  is  situated  in  the  western  part  (of  Asia), 
but  only  that  it  lies  westward  with  respect  to  our  course  from  the  north- 
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BOOK  II.  eastern  quarter.  Its  inhabitants  are  idolaters.  It  contains  many  cities 
c"'  and  - castles,  and  the  capital  city,  standing  at  the  commencement  of 

xxxviii.  provinCe,  is  likewise  named  Kain-du?u  Near  to  it  there  is  a  large 
lake  of  salt  water,  in  which  are  found  abundance  of  .  pearls,  of  a  white 
colour,  but  not  round.815  So  great  indeed  is  the  quantity,  that  if  his 
majesty  permitted  every  individual  to  search  for  them,  their  value  would 
become  trifling ;  but  the  fishery  is  prohibited  to  all  who  do  not  obtain 
his  licence.  A  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  yields  the  turquoise 
stone,  the  mines  of  which  cannot  be  worked  without  the  same  per- 
mission. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  in  the  shameful  and  odious  habit 
of  considering  it  no  mark  of  disgrace,  that  those  who  travel  through 
.  the  country  should  have  connexion  with  their  wives,  daughters,  or 
sisters  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  strangers  arrive,  each  householder 
endeavours  to  conduct  one  of  them  home  with  him,  and  committing 
all  the  females  of  the  family  to  his  charge,  leaves  him  in  the  situation 
of  master  of  the  house,  and  takes  his  departure.  The  women  imme¬ 
diately  place  a  signal  over  the  door,  which  is  not  removed  until  the 
guest  proceeds  on  his  journey  ;  when  the  husband  is  at  liberty  to  return. 
This  they  do  in  honour  of  their  idols,  believing  that  by  such  acts  of 
kindness  and  hospitality  to  travellers,  a  blessing  is  obtained,  and  that 
they  shall  be  rewarded  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.818 

The  money  or  currency  they  make  use  of  is  thus  prepared.  Their 
gold  is  formed  into  small  rods,  and  (being  cut  into  certain  lengths)  passes 
according  to  its  weight,  without  any  stamp.817  This  is  their  greater 
money :  the  smaller  is  of  the  following  description.  In  this  country 
there  are  salt-springs,  from  which  they  manufacture  salt  by  boiling  it 
in  small  pans.818  When  the  water  has  boiled  for  an  hour,  it  becomes 
«  kind  of  paste,  which  is  formed  into  cakes  of  the  value  of  two  pence 
each.  These,  which  are  flat  on  the  lower,  and  convex  on  the  upper 
side,  are  placed  upon  hot  tiles,  near  a  fire,  in  order  to  dry  and  harden. 
On  this  latter  spe'cies  of  money  the  stamp  of  his  majesty  is  impressed, 
and  it  cannot  be  prepared  by  any  other  than  his  own  officers.819  Eighty 
of  the  cakes  are  made  to  pass  for  a  saggio  of  gold.820  But  when  these 
*  are 
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ate  carried  by  the  traders  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  BOOK  IT. 
and  other  parts  little  frequented,  they  obtain  a  saggio  of  gold  for  sixty,  c^> 
fifty,  or  even  forty  of  the  salt-cakes,  in  proportion- as  they  find  the  xxxvm- 
natives  less  civilized,  further  removed  from  the  towns,  and  more  ac¬ 
customed  to  remain  on  the  same  spot ;  inasmuch  as  people  so  circum¬ 
stanced  cannot  always  have  a  vend  for  their  gold,  musk,  and  other 
commodities.  And  yet  even  at  this  rate,  it  answers  well  to  them,  who 
collect  the  gold-dust  from  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  as  has  been  mention¬ 
ed.821  The  same  merchants  travel  in  like  manner  through  the  moun¬ 
tainous  and  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Tebeth,  last  spoken  of,  where 
the  money  of  salt  has  equal  currency.  Their  profits  are  considerable, 
because  these  country  people  consume  the  salt  with  their  food,  and 
regard  it  as  an  indispensable  necessary  ;  whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  use  for  the  same  purpose  only  the  broken  fragments  of  the  cakes  ; 
putting  the  whole  cakes  into  circulation  as  money.  Here  also  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  yield  the  musk  are  taken  in  great  numbers,  and  the  article 
is  proportionally  abundant.822  Many  fish,  of  good  kinds,  are  caught 
in  the  lake.  In  the  country  are  found  tigers,  bears,  deer,  stags,  and 
antelopes;  There  are  numerous  birds  also,  of  various  sorts.  The  wine 
is  not  made  from  grapes,  but  from  wheat  and  rice,  with  a  mixture  of 
spices ;  which  is  an  excellent  beverage.823 

This  province  likewise  produces  cloves.  The  tree  is  small,  the 
branches  and  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  laurel,  but  are  somewhat 
longer  and  narrower.  Its  flowers  are  white  and  small,  as  are  the  cloves 
themselves,  but  as  they  ripen  they  become  dark  coloured.  Ginger 
grows  there  and  also  cassia  in  abundance,  besides  many  other  drugs, 
of  which  no  quantity  is  ever  brought  to  Europe.824  Upon  leaving  the 
city  of  Kain-du  the  journey  is  fifteen  days  to  the  opposite  boundary  of 
the  province  ;  in  the  course  of  which  you  meet  with  respectable  habi¬ 
tations,  many  fortified  posts,  and  also  places  adapted  to  hunting  and 
fowling.  The  inhabitants  follow  the  customs  and  manners  that  have 
already  been  described.  At  the  end  of  these  fifteen  days  you  come  to 
the  great  river  Erins  which  bounds  the  province,  and  in  which  .are 
found'  large  quantities  of  gold-dust.825  It  discharges  itself  into  the 

ocean 
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BOOK  If,  ocean.  We  shall  now  leave  this  river,  as  nothing  further  that  is  ,wor- 
chap  %  of  observation  presents  itself,  and  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
xxxvhi.  province  of  Karaian . 


NOTES. 

814.  The  city  that  in  point  of  situation  and  other  circumstances  appears  to 
answer  best  to  this  description  of  Kain-du,  is  Yung-ningtu ,  which  stands  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Yadong-kiang,  in  about  latitude  28° ;  although  from  some  resem¬ 
blance  of  sound,  we  might  rather  suppose  it  to  be  Li-kiang-tu,  a  city  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  former,  but  standing  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kin-sha-kiang , 
above  its  junction  with  the  former  river.  “  C’est  a  Texti'Cmito.  (scptentrionale) 
“  de  la  province  ”  says  Du  Halde,  speaking  of  Yun-nan  “  qu’est  bfitie  cctte  ville 
“  (de  Yung-ning-tu-fi)  :  elle  touche  presque  aux  terres  des  lumas.  A  son  orient 
“  elle  a  un  beau  lac.”  T.  i,  p.  §52.  It  may  be  objected  that  these  towns  are 
situated  to  the  eastward,  not  to  the  westward  of  Tibet ;  but  our  author  only  says 
that  Kain-du  lay  next  to  Tibet,  and  Yung-ning-tu  lying  south  of  Si-fan,  is  in  the 
general  south-western  line  of  all  the  places  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  of 
those  which  immediately  follow.  When  our  author  speaks  of  Tibet,  it  is  evident 
that  he  does  not  mean  the  western  part  of  that  extensive  region  of  which  Lhasa 
is  the  capital,  but  the  country  of  the  Si-fan,  bordering  on  Se-chuen  and  Yun-nan. 
“  Au  nord-ouest”  says  P.  Martini,  speaking  of  the  latter  province  “  les  roy- 
“  aumes  que  les  Chinois  appellent  ggndralement  Si-fan,  que  je  croy  estre  le 
“  royaume  de  Tibet,  continent  h  cette  province.”  P.- 194; 

815.  I  do  not  find  it  elsewhere  asserted  that  the  lake  near  Yung-ning-iu  yields 
pearls,  but  they  are  enumerated  by  Martini  amongst  the  valuable  productions  of 
that  part  of  China  :  “  On  tire  encore  de  cette  province  des  rubis,  des  saphirs,  des 
“  agathes . .  .  avec  plusieurs  pierres  precieuses,  et  des  perles.”  P.  194.  The  fishery 
of  pearls  in  a  river  of  eastern  Tar,tary  is  noticed  by  many  writers. 

816.  On  the  subject  of  licentious  hospitality,  see  Notes  339  and  798. 

817.  This  substitute  for  coin  resembles  the  larin  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  but  with 
the  difference,  that  the  latter  bears  an  imperfect  stamp.  In  those  districts  of 
Sumatra  where  gold-dust  is  procured,  commodities  of  all  kinds,  even  so  low 
ss  the  value  of  a  single  grain,  are  purchased  with  it.  The  forming  the  metal 
into  rods,  and  cutting  off  pieces  as  they  are  wanted  for  currency,  maybe  con¬ 
sidered 
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sidered  as  one  step  towards  a  coinage.  The  Chinese  of  Canton,  cut  the  Spanish  BOOK  XL 
dollar  in  the  same  manner,  to  make  up  their  fractional  payments.  —“ 


818.  P.  Martini,  in  describing  the  town  of  Yao-gan,  in  the  same  province,  says : 
u  Prds  de  la  ville  il  y  a  un  puits  d’eau  salde ;  on  en  pnise  pour  fairs  du  sel,  qni 
“  est  trds-blanc,  dont  on  se  sert  dans  tout  le  pays,  et  s’appelle  Pe-yen-ting,  c’est- 
“  a-dire  le  puits  du  sel  blanc.”  P.  204.  The  name  of  Pe-yetircing,  appears 
in  Du  Halde’s  map  of  Ytm-nan. 


819.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  practice  to  employ  the  staple  commodity 
of  a  country,  instead  of  specie,  as  the  medium  of  valuation  for  all  other  articles. 
Cakes  of  gum-benzoin  are  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  part  of  Sumatra  where 
the  drug  is  produced ;  and  in  England,  it  is  well  known  that  subsidies  and  bene¬ 
volences  granted  to  the  crown,  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  paid  in  packs  of  wool. 


'820.  The  saggio  of  Venice  was  the  sixth  part  of  an  ounce,  and  consequently 
'  the  cake  of  salt  was  in  value  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth  part  of  an  ounce  of 
gold,  wliieh  at  the  price  of  four  pounds  sterling,  is  exactly  two  pence  for  the 
value  of  each  cake  :  a  coincidence  that  could  hardly  have  been  expected.  Its 
precision,  however,  must  depend  on  a  comparison  between  the  English  pence 
and  Venetian  denari  of  that  day. 


821.  This  we  must  allow  to  be  fair  and  natural  reasoning,  and  to  bear  strong 
internal  evidence  of  genuine  observation.  » 


822.  The  western  parts  of  China  and  eastern  of  Tibet,  or  the  country  of  the 
Si-fan,  are  those  in  which  the  best  musk  is  found.  Martini,  in  his  Atlas  Sinensis, 
speaks  of  it  as  the  production  of  various  places  in  Yun-nan.  See  Notes  439, 
440,  805,  and  806. 

823.  Respecting  the  manufacture'  of  what  is  termed  Chinese  wine,  see  NoteVi39. 


824.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  unqualified  error  that  has  hitherto  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  work,  as  cloves  (garofali)  and  cassia  or  cirinamonYcflKeZfo), 
certainly  do  not  grow  in  that  part  of  the  world)  npr  any  where  beyond  the 
tropics.  The  only  manner  in  which  it  is  possible  to  account  for  an  assertion 
so  contrary,  t.o  fact,  is  by  supposing  that  a  detached  memorandum  of  what  our 
author  had  observed  in  the  spice  islands  (which  there  is  great  probability  of  his 
having  visited  whilst  in  the  service  of  the.  emperor)  has  been  introduced  in  a 
description  where  it  is  entirely  irrelevant.  An  instance  of  the  same  khfdi'J6f 
confused  insertion  (on  the  subject  of  cannibalism)  has  already  been  pointed  otlt 
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BOOK  ir.  in  Note  474.  Major  Rennel  informs  me  that  he  has  traced  the  like  kind  of 
— *  transposition  in  the  Anabasis ,  although  Xenophon  himself  is  understood  to  have 

xxxvn'i.  arranged  it. 

825.  However  unlike  a  Chinese  or  Tartar  word,  all  the  editions  agree  in  the 
orthography  of  the  name  of  Brius  given  to  this  river,  which  seems  to  be  intended 
for  the  Kin-sha-kiang  or  “river  with  the  golden  sands.”  But  if  on  the  other 
hand,  U-kiang-tu,  which  is  situated  on  its  south-western  side,  should  be  considered 
as  the  Kain-Au  of  the  text,  it  will  follow  that  the  Brius  is  either  the  Lan-tsan-Mang 
or  the  Nu-kiang,  presumed  to  be  the  Irabatty  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  “  The 
“  river  Nou-kian ,”  says  Major  Rennel),  “  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  Ganges, 
«.  runs  to  the  South,  through  that  angle  of  Yunan  which  approaches  nearest  to 
“  Bengal.”  Memoir,  ed.  S,  p.  295. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Of  the  great  province  of  Kar atari,  and  of  Yctchi  its  principal  city. 

Having  passed  the  river  abovementioned,  you  enter  the  province  of 
Karaian,  which  is  of  such  extent  as  to  be  divided  into  seven  govern¬ 
ments.826  It  is  situated  towards  the  west ;  the  inhabitants  are  idolaters ; 
and  it  is  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  khan,  who  has  Constitu¬ 
ted  as  its  king,  his  son  named  Cen-Temur,  a  rich,  magnificent,  and 
powerful  prince,  endowed  with  consummate  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  by 
whom  the  kingdom  is  ruled  with  great  justice.827  In  travelling  from 
this  river  five  days  journey,  in  a  westerly  direction,  you  pass  through  a 
country  fully  inhabited,  and  see  many  castles.  The  inhabitants  live 
■upon  flesh  meat  and  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Their  language  is 
f'SeuJiaE  4o;  themselves,  and  is  difficult  to  be  acquired.828  The  best 
horses-arS  bred  in  this  province.829  At  the  end  of  these  five  days  you 
arrive  at  its  capital  city,  which  is  named  Yachi,  and  is  large  and 
noble.839  In  it  are  found  merchants  and  artisans,  with  a  mixed  popu¬ 
lation,  consisting  of  (the  native)  idolaters,  Nestorian  Christians,  and 
Saracens  or  Mahometans^ 831 .  but  the  first  is  the  most  numerous  class. 

The 
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The  land  is  fertile  in  rice  and  wheat.  The  people,  however,  do  not  BOOK  H, 
use  wheaten  bread,  which  they  esteem  unwholesome,  but  eat  rice ;  and  CHAJxxxix. 
of  the  other  grain,  with  the  addition  of  spices,  they  make  wine,  which 
is  clear,  light-coloured,  and  most  pleasant  to  the  taste.832  For  money 
they  employ  the  white  porcelain  shell,  found  in  the  sea,  and  these  they 
also  wear  as  ornaments  about  their  necks.833  Eighty  of  the  shells  are 
equal  in  value  to  a  saggio  of  silver  or  two  Y enetian  groats,  and  eight  saggi 
of  good  silver,  to  one  of  pure  gold.834  In  this  country  also  there  are 
salt-springs,  from  which  all  the  salt  used  by  the  inhabitants  is  procured.835 
The  duty  levied  on  this  salt  produces  a  large  revenue  to  the  king.836 

The  natives  do  not  consider  it  as  an  injury  done  to  them,  when  others 
have  connexion  with  their  wives,  provided  the  act  be  voluntary  on  the 
woman’s  part.837  Here  there  is  a  lake  nearly  an  hundred  miles  in 
circuit,  in  which  great  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  fish  are  caught ; 
some  of  them  being  of  a  large  size.838  The  people  are  accustomed  to 
eat  the  undressed  flesh  of  fowls,  sheep,  oxen,  and  buffaloes ;  but  cured 
in  the  following  manner.839  They  cut  the  meat  into  very  small  particles, 
and  then  put  it  into  a  pickle  of  salt,  with  the  addition  of  several  of 
their  spices.  It  is  thus  prepared  for  persons  of  the  higher  class,  hut  the 
poorer  sort  only  steep  it,  after  mincing,  in  a  sauce  of  garlic,  and  then 
eat  it  as  if  it  were  dressed. 


NOTES. 

826.  Karaian  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  or  rather 
its  north-western  part,  which  is  bounded,  in  great  measure,  by  the  Km-sha-kiang. 
“  Ce  qu’il  appelle  Coray  an  ”  say,s:P.  Gaubil,  speaking  of  our  author  “  est  le 
“  Yun-nan.”  P.  201.  “  Ils  soumirent  d’abord  ”  says  De  Guignes  “  un  pays  que 
“  Marc  Paul  appelle  Cardiam,  et  qui  fait  partie  de  Yun-nan.”  Livre  xvi,  p.  176. 
In  the  "  Account  of  an  embassy  to  Ava  ”  we  find  mention  made  of  a  race  of 
people,  whose  Dame  corresponds  with  that  of  Karaian  and  who  may  have  been 
prisoners  of  war  brought  from  the  neighbouring  country  of  Yunnan,  with  which 
the  people  of  Ava  were  often  in  hostility,  and  distributed  in  the  latter  as  colonists. 

He  told  me  ”  says  Colonel  Symes,  speaking  of  a  respectable  Italian  mission¬ 
ary  “  of  a  singular  description  of  people  called  Caray tiers  or  Carianers,  that 
3  1  “  inhabit 
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BOOKII.  «  inhabit  different  parts  of  the  country. ..  He  represented  them  as  a  simple, 

-  “  innocent  race,  speaking1  a  language  distinct  from  that  of  the  Birmans,  and 

CHAP.XXXIX.  u  enterta^njjjg  rude  notions  of  religion.  They  lead  quite  a  pastoral  life,  and  are 
Nates.  a  mogt  ;njustri0us  subjects  of  the  state, . .  Agriculture,  the  care  of  cattle, 
<t  an(j  rearing  poultry,  is  almost  their  only  occupation.  A  great  part  of  the 
«  provisions  used  in  the  country  is  raised  by  the  Carianers  and  they  particularly 
«  excel  in  gardening.”  P.  207-467.  By  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  the  name  is  written 
Rarayn ;  and  he  speaks  also  of  the  Ra-Mayn ,  “  a  wild  people  on  the  frontiers  of 
“  China.”  Asiat.  Res.  Vol.vi,  p.  228. 

827.  This  prince  is  named  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  Manuscripts,  Gusen-temur, 
in  the  Basle  edition,  Esen-temur,  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  Hensen-lemur,  In 
the  Tables  chronologiques  of  De  Guignes  he  is  simply  called  Timour-khan  ;  but 
one  of  his  successors  (a  nephew)  appears  in  the  same  list  by  the  name  of  Yeson- 
timour ,  which  whether  more  or  less  correct  in  its  orthography  than  any  of  the 

•  preceding,  is  evidently  intended  for  the  same  appellation.  He  was,  however, 
the  grandson,  not  the  son,  of  Kulldi,  whom  he  succeeded  in  consequence  of  the 
premature  death  of  his  father  Chingis.  For  the  circumstances  of  this  prince’s 
accession,  see  Note  533.  “  La  droiture,  la  clemence  et  la  liberalite  de  ce  prince, 
“  mirent  plus  que  ses  amides,  toutes  ces  provinces  it  couvert. . ,  Les  soins 
“  extraordinaires  qu’il  a  pris  pour  soulager  le  peuple,  l’ont  fait  regarder  par 
w  les  Chinois  comme  un  prince  accompli.”  Liv.  xvi,  p.  195. 

828.  Their  language  might  probably  partake  of  that  of  Ava  or  Pegu,  and 
would  consequently  be  unintelligible  both  to  the  Chinese  and  to  the  people  of 
Tibet.  “  King-lung  est  la  seule  ”  says  P.  Martini  “  entre  toutes  les  villes  qui 
“  sont  dans  ces  hautes  et  larges  montagnes  (de  Yun-nan)  qui  soit  libre.  Ses  habi- 
“  tans  out  este  les  derniers  a  recevoir  les  sciences  des  Chinois :  plusieurs  mesme 
“  retiennent  encore  la  fa^on  d’escrire  du  royaume  de  Mien  (Ava),  qui  ne  diffdre 
“  pas  beaucoup  de  celle  dont  les  marchands  de  Bengala  et  des  Indes  ont  accous- 
“  tumd  de  se  servir.”  P.  201. 

829.  “  Ce  pays  ”  says  the  same  writer  “  produit  de  tres-bons  chevaux,  de 
■“  basse  taille  pour  la  pluspart,  mais  forts  et  hardis.”  P.  196.  This  is  probably 
the  same  breed  as  the  tangun  or  tanyan  horses  of  Lower  Tibet,  carried  from 
thence  for  sale  to  Hindustan.  The  people  of  Butan  informed  Major  Rennell  that 
they  brought  their  tanyans  thirty -five  days  journey  to  the  frontier. 

830.  The  present  capital  of  the  province  of  Yun-nan  is  a  city  of  the  same 
name;  but  there  appears  reason  to  conclude  that  although  the  Karaian  of  our 
author  be  a  part  of  that  province,  its  city  of  Jaci  or  Yacht  was  not  Yun-nan-fu  but 

Talifu , 
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Tali-JU ,  now  considered  as  the  second  in  rant.  This,  as  we  are  informed  by  P.  BOOK  IL 

Martini,  was  named  Ye-chu  by  tbe  prince  who  founded  it,  and  Yao-cheu  by  a  sub-  - 

sequent  dynasty;  whilst  the  name  of  Tali  was  given  to  it  by  one  of  the  Yuen  or  CHAE''xxxrx' 
family  of  Kiiblai.  Notes. 


831.  Ramusio’s  text  says  Saracens  and  Mahometans;  but  this  is  probably  a 
typographical  error,  as  no  distinction  of  the  kind  is  made  in  any  preceding  pas¬ 
sage.  The  former  term  seems  indeed  to  have  been  more  especially  applied,  by  the 
historians  of  the  crusades,  to  the  subjects  of  the  sultans  of  Egypt ;  but  Saracens 
are  spoken  of  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  the  fourth  century,  or  more  than  two 
centuries  before  the  time  of  Mahomet.  See  Note  87.  In  the  western  provinces 
of  China  the  Mahometans  were  numerous  at  this  period. 

833.  Our  author,  who  seems  to  have  been  of  a  sociable  disposition,  misses  no 
opportunity  of  praising  the  good  qualities  of  this  liquor ;  but  modern  travellers, 
from  prejudices  perhaps,  do  not  speak  of  it  in  such  advantageous  terms.  It  is  a 
kind  of  beer  rather  than  of  wine. 


833.  These  are  the  well-known  cowries  ( Kari }  of  Bengal,  called  by  our 
naturalists  Cyprcetn  Monda>  which  in  former  times  may  have  found  their  way, 
through  tbe  province  of  Silhet)  to  tbe  countries  bordering  on  China,  and  were 
probably  current  in  Yunnan  before  its  mountaineers  were  brought  under  regular 
subjection  and  incorporated  with  the  empire;  which  was  a  difficult  and  tedious 
measure  of  policy,  chiefly  effected  by  transplanting  colonies  of  Chinese  from  the 
interior.  “  In  1764  ”  says  Major  Rennell  “  I  was  told  that  Silhet  (an  inland 
“  province  to  the  north-east  of  Bengal)  produced  cowries,  and  that  they  were  dug 
up.  This,  of  course  I  disbelieved;  but  when  I  was  there  in  1767  and  1768,  I 
“  found  no  other  currency  of  any  kind  in  the  country,  and  upon  an  occasion  when 
“  an  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  province  was  enforced,  several  boat-loads 
“  (not  less  than  fifty  tons  each)  were  collected  and  sent  down  the  JBurrampooiee, 
“  to  Dacca.  Their  accumulation  was  probably  tbe  consequence  of  Silhet  being, 
“  at  that  period,  the  most  remote  district  in  which  they  passed  current,  and  from 
“  whence  they  could  not  find  a  way  out,  but  by  returning  to  Bengal.”  Might 
not  the  accumulation  have  been  the  effect  of  a  change  of  system  in  the  countries 
reduced  to  Chinese  subjection,  which  not  only  checked  the  further  exportation  of 
cowries,  but  caused  those  already  in  circulation  to  be  thrown  back  to  the  Bengal 
province,  where  however  depreciated,  they  retained  some  value  as  currency? 
“  Certains  petits  coquillages  ”  says  Da  Halde  “  appelles  poet  a  la  Chine  et  coris 
“  dans  le  royaume  de  Bengale,  ont  servi  pareillement  de  petite  monnoye.  H  en 
“  falloit  donner  plusieurs  pour  6galer  la  valeur  d’une  denier.  L’usage  d’hne 
pareille  monnoye  n’a  pas  de  longue  duree.”  T.  ii,  p.  165. 
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BOOK  II.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  suppose  that  this  genus  of  shells,  called  po rceUana,  de*- 

-  rives  its  appellation  from  the  variegated  appearance  of  its  polished  coat,  resern- 

ohap, xxxfx.  bjij]g  the  g.lazed  eart]ienH(are  or  porcelain  of  China ;  but  the  early  use.  of  the 
NoteB-  word  by  our  author  renders  it  more  likely  that  the  shell  having  already  obtained 
the  name  of  porcellana  (a  diminutive  of  porco ),  on  account  of  the  gibbous  form 
of  its  back,  the  foreign  ware  was  subsequently  called  porcelain,  in  Europe,  from 
its  possessing  some  of  the  most  beautiful  qualities  of  the  shell.  This  at  least  is 
more  plausible  than  the  French  etymology  of  “  pour  cent  anndes,”  founded  on  the 
belief  that  the  materials  were  matured  under  ground  one  hundred  years.  See 
Johnson’s  dictionary,  at  the  word  Porcelain. 

834.  According  to  this  estimation,  if  the  numbers  be  correct,  the  value  of  the 
cowries  must  have  been  enormously  increased  by  their  carriage  from  Bengal  to 
the  frontiers  of  China.  Their  average  price  in  the  bazar  of  Calcutta  is  said  to  be 
about  five  thousand  for  a  rupee,  which  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  three  saggi 
of  silver;  and  if  sold  at  eighty  for  the  saggio,  the  profit  would  consequently  be 
at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  for  two  hundred  and  forty,  or  more  than  twenty  for 
one.  Perhaps  therefore  instead  of  eighty,  we  should  read  eight  hundred  cowries 
tp  the  saggio,  which  would  still  leave  a  profit  of  cent  per  cent.  It  must  be 
observed  at  the  same  time  that  the  improvements  of  European  navigation  in  the 
Indian  seas  may  have  reduced  the  value  of  cowries  in  the  Bengal  market  to  a 
tenth  part  of  what  it  was  in  the.  thirteenth  century. 

835.  Je  vis  tirer  du  sel  par  nos  domestiques  proche  de  nos  tentes,”  says  P. 
Gerbillon,  then  on  a  journey  in  Chinese  Tartary ;  “  ils  ne  firent  que  creuser 
“teftvirtm  un  pied  en  terre,  et  ils  trouv4rent  une  espece  de  mine  de  sel.” 
T.iv,  p.  134. 

836  “  Elle  paye  ”  says  P.  Martini,  speaking  of  the  province  of  Yun-nan 
“  56,965  pesees  de  sel,  outre  plusieurs  autres  imposts  qui  se  lcvent  sur  les  mar- 
“  chaBdises  et  sur  les  terres.”  P.  195. 

837.  “  Comme  cette  province”  observes  the  same  writer  “est  proche  des 
“  Indes,  aussi  tient-elle  quelque  chose  des  mceurs  et  de  la  fagon  de  vivre  des 
■“  gens  de  ces  pays  14 ;  on  n’y  observe  point  ce  qui  se  pratique  presque  dans  toute 
“ .  la  Chine  que  les  femmes  demeurent  renfermees  dans  la  maison,  sans  voir  les 
homines,  et  sans  avoir  aucune  familiarity  ny  conversation  avec  eux.”  P.  195. 

;  .  838.  “  Tali  est  bastie  sur  le  bord  occidental  du  lac  Siul. .  .  Ceux  de  la  Chine 
luy  donnent  le  nom  de  mer  a  cause  de  sa  grandeur.”  “  Le  lac  s’etendant  fort 
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"  en  longueur,  divertit  leg  habitans  par  son  bel  aspect,  comme  aussi  par  la  BOOK  II. 
a  diversity  et  abondance  de  ses  poissons.”  P.  197-198. 

CHAP.XXXIX. 

839.  It  is  said  of  the  Si-fan ,  the  neighbours  of  these  people  and  resembling  Not<a- 

them  in  manners,  “  Ils  mangentla  viande  presque  enticement  erne,  quand  elle 
K  est  fraiche,  ou  qu’elle  est  sechee  au  soleil:  ils  ne  corinoissent  aucun  de  nos 
“  assaisonnemens.”  Mem.  cone,  les  Chinois,t.  xiv,  p.  235.  “  During  the  winter  v 

says  Turner  “  a  practice  is  adopted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  mountains  ... 

“  that  of  preparing  meat  and  fish  for  carriage,  by  the  action  of  extreme  cold  . . . 

<:  I  was  accustomed  to  eat  heartily  of  the  meat  thus  prepared,  without  any 
“  further  dressing ....  My  Tibet  friends,  however,  gave  an  uniform  and  decided 
“  preference  to  the  undressed  crude  meat.”  P.  301-2. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Of  the  province  named Karazan. 

Leaving  the  city  of  Yacht,  and  travelling  ten  days  in  a  westerly  chap.  xl. 
direction,  you  reach  the  province  of  Karazan,  which  is  also  the  name 
of  its  chief  city.840  The  inhabitants  are  idolaters.  The  country  be¬ 
longs  to  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  khan,  and  the  royal  functions.ate 
exercised  by  his  son,  named  Kogatin .841  Gold  is  found  in  the  rivers, 
both  in  small  particles  and  in  lumps  ;  and  there  are  also  veins  of  it  in 
the  mountains.  In  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  obtained,  they 
give  a  saggio  of  gold  for  six  saggi  of  silver.842  They  likewise  use  the 
before-mentioned  porcelain  shells  in  currency ;  which,  however,  are  not 
found  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  are  brought  from  India.843 

Here  are  seen  huge  serpents,  ten  paces  in  length,  and  ten  spans  in 
the  girt  of  the  body.  At  the  fore-part,  near  the  head  they  have  two 
short  legs,  having  three  claws  like  those  of  a  tiger,  with  eyes  larger 
thah  a  four-penny  loaf  (pane  da  quattro  denari )  and  very  glaring.  The 
jaws  are  wide  enough  to  swallow  a  man,  the  teeth  are  large  and  sharp, 
and  their- whole  appearance  js  so  formidable,  that  neither  man,  nor  any 

kind 
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BOOK  XI.  kind  of  animal,  can  approach  them  without  terror.844  Others  are  met 
chaTxl  with  of  »  smaller  size,  being  eight,  six,  or  five  paces  long,  and  the 
following  method  is  used  for  taking  them.  In  the  clay  time,  by  reason 
of  the  great  heat,  they  lurk  in  caverns,  from  whence,  at  night,  they 
issue  to  seek  their  food,  and  whatever  beast  they  meet  with  and  can  lay 
hold  of,  whether  tiger,  wolf,  or  any  other,  they  devour ;  after  which 
they  drag  themselves  towards  some  lake,  spring  of  water,  or  river  in 
order  to  drink.  By  their  motion  in  this  way  along  the  shore,  and  their 
vast  weight,  they  make  a  deep  impression,  as  if  a  heavy  beam  had  been 
drawn  along  the  sands.  Those  whose  employment  it  is  to  hunt  them, 
observe  the  track  by  which  they  are  most  frequently  accustomed  to  go, 
and  fix  into  the  ground  several  pieces  of  wood,  armed  with  sharp  iron 
spikes,  which  they  cover  with  the  sand  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
perceptible.  When  therefore  the  animals  make  their  way  towards  the 
places  they  usually  haunt,  they  are  wounded  by  these  instruments,  and 
speedily  killed.845  The  crows,  as  soon  as  they  perceive  them  to  be 
dead,  set  up  their  scream ;  and  this  serves  as  a  signal  to  the  hunters, 
who  advance  to  the  spot,  and  proceed  to  separate  the  skin  from  the 
flesh,  taking  care  immediately  to  secure  the  gall,  which  is  most  highly 
esteemed  in  medicine.846  In  cases  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  a  penny¬ 
weight  of  it,  dissolved  in  wine,  is  administered.  It  is  also  useful  in 
accelerating  parturition,  when  the  labour  pains  of  women  have  come 
fe  A- small  quantity  of  it  being  applied  to  carbuncles,  pustules,  or 
other  eruptions  on  the  body,  they  are  presently  dispersed  ;  and  it  is 
efficacious  in  many  other  complaints.  The  flesh  also  of  the  animal  is 
sold  at  a  dear  rate,  being  thought  to  have  a  higher  flavour  than  other 
kinds  of  meat,  and  by  all  persons  it  is  esteemed  a  delicacy.847  In  this 
province  the  horses  are  of  a  large  size,  and  whilst  young,  are  carried 
for  sale  to  India.  It  is  the  practice  to  deprive  them  of  one  joint  of 
the  tail,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  lashing  it  from  side  to  side,  and 
to  occasion  its  remaining  pendent ;  as  the  whisking  it  about,  in  riding, 
appears  to  them  a  vile  habit.848  These  people  ride  with  long  stiiTups, 
as  the  French  do  in  our  part  of  the  world;  whereas  the  Tartars,  and 
almost  all  other  people,  wear  them  short,  for  the  more  conveniently 
using  the  bow ;  as  they  rise  in  their  stirrups  above  the  horse,  when 
they  slioot  their  arrows.  They  have  complete  armour  of  bufialo-leather, 

and 
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and  carry  lances,  shields  and  cross-bows.849  All  their  arrows  are  poison-  BOOK  II. 
ed.  I  was  assured,  as  a  certain  fact,  that  many  persons,  and  especially 
those  who  harbour  bad  designs,  always  carry  poison  about  them,  with 
the  intention  of  swallowing  it,  in  the  event  of  their  being  apprehended 
for  any  delinquency,  and  exposed  to  the  torture,  that,  rather  than  suffer 
it,  they  may  effect  their  own  destruction.  But  their  rulers,  who  are 
aware  of  this  practice,  are  always  provided  with  the  dung  of  dogs, 
which  they  oblige  the  accused  to  swallow  immediately  after,  as  it  occa¬ 
sions  their  vomiting  up  the  poison,850  and '  thus  an  antidote  is  ready 
against  the  arts  of  these  wretches.  Before  the  time  of  their  becoming 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  khan,  these  people  were  addicted 
to  the  following  brutal  custom.  When  any  stranger  of  superior  quality, 
who  united  personal  beauty  with  distinguished  valour,  happened  to  take 
up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  one  of  them,  he  was  murdered  during  the 
night ;  not  for  the  sake  of  his  money,  but  in  order  that  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased,  endowed  with  his  accomplishments  and  intelligence,  might 
remain  with  the  family,  and  that  through  the  efficacy  of  such  an  acqui¬ 
sition,  all  their  concerns  might  prosper.  Accordingly  the  individual 
was  accounted  fortunate  who  possessed  in  this  manner  the  soul  of  any 
noble  personage ;  and  many  lost  their  lives  in  consequence.  But  from 
the  time  of  his  majesty’s  beginning  to  rule  the  country,  he  has  taken 
measures  for  suppressing  the  horrid  practice,  and  from  the  effect  of 
severe  punishments  that  have  been  inflicted,  it  has  ceased  to  exist.851 


NOTES. 

840.  This  name  of  Karaxan,  which  a  Chinese  might  be  supposed  to  pronounce 
Ka-la-shan,  seems  to  be  only  another, portion  of  the  province  of  Tun-nan;  as  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  chapter  unquestionably  are ;  but  so  imperfect 
is  our  information  respecting  this  part  of  the  country,  that  the  means  are  wanting 
by  which  its  particular  situation  might  be  ascertained.  It  should  be  remarked 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  name  of  Kara%an,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Karaian, 
does  not  occur  either  in  the  Latin  or  in  the  early  epitomes  ;  all  the  circumstances 
related  in  this  chapter  being  there  considered  as  applying  to  the  last-mentioned 
province  or  district. 


841.  The 
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BOOK  II.  841.  The  name  of  Kogalin  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  legitimate  sons 
of  KuMdi;  but  he  had  many  others.  The  orthography,  however,  is  more  than 
chap.  XL,  uglJaj]y  un(;ertajn.  In  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts  the  name  is  written 
Notes.  Cogaam,  in  the  old  Latin  edition  it  is  Cogatuy,  in  the  Basle,  Cbgracam  (Cogra-khan), 
and  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes,  Cocagio. 

.  842.  This  proportion  between  the  two  precious  metals  is  extraordinary,  but  in 
places  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  foreign  commerce  we  cannot  expect  the  prices 
of  these  or  any  other  articles  to  find  the  general  level. 

843.  See  Note  8 33.  The  shells  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  Maidive  islands, 
but  also  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  former  are  considered  more  valu¬ 
able  as  merchandise,  because,  being  smaller,  a  greater  number  lie  in  an  equal 
compass,  and  they  are  supposed  to  wear  better;  but  as  currency  they  pass  indis¬ 
criminately.  Cowries  afe  also  imported  into  England  and  re-shipped  from  thence 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

844.  This  distorted  account  of  the  alligator  or  crocodile  is  less  creditable  to 
our  author’s  fidelity  than  any  other  of  his  natural  history  descriptions,  although 
generally  more  or  less  defective.  His  terming  an  animal  that  has  feet,  a  serpent, 
however  incorrect,  is  excusable,  as  we  give  the  name  of  flying-serpent  to  the 
dragon  (no  matter  how  fabulous),  and  the  alligator  itself  is  by  the  Chinese  termed 
the  water-serpent:  but  he  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  (although  he  does  not  directly 
assert  it)  that  the  animal  had  legs  only  to  the  forepart  of  the  body,  and  none  to 
the  hinder,  and  he  is  incorrect  as  to  the  number,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  its  toes 
or  claws.  With  respect  to  the  voracious  and  destructive  qualities  of  the  alligator, 
he  cannot  be  charged  with  exaggeration,  and  to  its  size  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  set  limits.  The  books  of  zoology  describe  it  as  “  growing  to  twenty-five  feet 
“  in  length,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  man’s  body ;  ”  but  this,  which  is  fully 
equal  to  ten  common  paces,  is  known  to  be  exceeded  in  particular  instances. 
Hamilton  mentions  one  of  twenty-seven  feet  and  a  half.  The  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  uncommon  species  of  dragon,  water-serpent,  or  crocodile,  is  taken 
from  the  Chinese  dictionary  of  De  Guignes,  No.  13,287.  “  Draco,  bellua  squa- 
“  matorum  rex,  quae  habet  cornua  ut  cervus,  aures  ut  bos,  caput  ut  camelus, 
“  collum  ut  serpens,  pedes  ut  iigris,  ungues  ut  ciccipiler,  squamas  ut  pisces  ;  cujus 
“  sutit  duo  genera,  unum  sic  natum,  alterum  d  serpente  vel  pisce  in  dracouem 
“  mutatum.”  Our  author  might  have  read  this  article  in  the  original. 

845.  The  natives  of  India  are  particularly  ingenious  in  their  contrivances  for 
destroying  beasts  of  prey,  particularly  the  tiger,  which  is  sometimes  made  to  fall 
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upon  sharp-pointed  stakes,  after  walking  up  an  inclined  plane :  but  the  alligator  BOOK  II. 
is  most  commonly  taken  in  the  water,  with  a  large  hook.  « — 

CHAP.  XL.. 

846.  Were  we  to  examine  the  materia  medica  of  our  forefathers,  we  should  Notea' 

probably  find  the  gall  of  the  crocodile  amongst  the  many  substances  to  which 
sanative  properties  were  attributed,  for  no  other  reason  than  their  being  nauseous 

and  disgusting,  “  The  Chinese  physicians  ”  says  1’Abbe  Grosier  “  use  the  flesh, 

“  gaily  skin,  bones,  and  ivory  of  the  elephant,  in  curing  various  distempers.” 

Vol.  ii,  p.  486. 

847.  The  flesh  of  the  guana  or  inguana,  an  animal  intermediate  in  size  between 
the  lizard  and  the  alligator,  I. have  known  to  be  eaten  both  by  Chinese  and 
Europeans,  and  by  the  former  at  least,  to  be  considered  as  a  delicacy.  I  cannot 
assert  the  same  of  the  alligator,  but  in  a  book  of  Natural  history  I  read  that 
“  the  Africans  and  Indians  eat  its  flesh,  which  is  white  and  of  a  kind  of  perfumed 
*  (musky)  flavour.” 

848.  It  appears  from  hence  that  the  practice  of  docking  the  tails  of  horses,  by 
separating  one  or  more  of  tbe  vertebra?,  which  has  become  so  common  in 
England,  existed  many  hundred  years  ago  amongst  the  people  of  Yunman,  in  the 
remotest  part  of  China  :  and  yet  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  incredible  stories 
with  which  our  author’s  writings  have  been  charged.  The  horses  in  Persia” 

Malcolm  observes  “  have  long  tails ;  but  it  is  the  custom  of  the  -country  to  tie 
“  them  up,  which  not  only  improves  the  animal’s  appearance,  but  prevents  their 
“  tails  trailing  on  the  ground,  or  being  whisked  about,  when  wet  or  dirty,  to  the 
“  annoyance  of  the  rider.”  Hist,  of  Persia,  Vol.  i,  p.  358,  Note. 

849.  “  Tous  leurs  arts  se  rdduisent  a  savoir  faire  des  filches,  dee  cuirasses, 

“  des  casques,  des  habits,  et  aiitres  petites  choses  de  l’usage  ordinaire.”  Moeurs 

.  des  Si-fan.  Mem.  cone,  les  Chinois,  t.  xiv,  p.  235.'  “  Ils  savent  trtebien  ” 
says  Martini,  describing  the  western  part  of  Yun-nan  “  monter  a  cheval  et  tirer 
“  del’arc.”  P.  206. 

850.  Such  might  have  been  the  vulgar  belief  respecting,  the  substance  employed 
as  an  emetic  on  these  occasions,  although  perhaps  with  as  little  foundation  as  the 
Idea  entertained  by  the  common  people  in  England,  that  ipecacuanha  is  the 
powder  of  human  bones. 

851.  The  barbarous  custom  having  ceased  to  exist,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
we  should  find  an  allusion  to  it  in  any  modern  account.  It  has  been  indeed  the 

3  K  policy 
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BOOK  II.  policy  of  the  Chinese  government,  upon  conquering  the  countries  on  this  frontier,' 
to  people  them  with  colonists  from  the  interior;  by  which  the  traces  of  original 
CHAP.  XL.  manners  have  been  in  a  great  measure  obliterated. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Of  the  province  qf  Kardandan  and  the  city  of  Vochang. 

Proceeding  five  days  journey  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Karazan, 
you  enter  the  province  of  Kardandan ,  belonging  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Grand  khan,  and  of  which  the  principal  city  is  named  Vochang .852 
The  currency  of  this  country  is  gold  by  weight,  and  also  the  porcelain 
Shells.  An  ounce  of  gold  is  exchanged  for  five  ounces  of  silver,  and  a 
saggio  of  gold  for  five  saggi  of  silver,  there  being  no  silver  mines  in 
this  country,  but  much  gold  >  and  consequently  the  merchants  who 
import  silver  obtain  a  large  profit.  Both  the  men  and  the  women  of 
this  province  have  the  custom  of  covering  their  teeth  with  thin  plates  of 
gold,  which  are  fitted  with  great  nicety  to  the  shape  of  the  teeth,  and 
remain  on  them  continually.854  The  men  also  form  dark  stripes  or 
bands  round  their  arms  and  legs,  by  puncturing  them  in  the  following 
manner.  They  have  five  needles  joined  together,  which  they  press 
into  the  flesh  until  blood  is  drawn,  and  they  then  rub  the  punctures 
with  a  black  colouring  matter,  which  leaves  an  indelible  mark.  To 
bear  these  dark  stripes  is  considered  as  ati  ornamental  and  honourable 
distinction.855  They  pay  little  attention  to  any  thing  but  horsemanship, 
the  sports  of  the  chase,  and  whatever  belongs  to  the  use  of  arms  and  a 
military  life ;  leaving  the  entire  management  of  their  domestic  concerns 
to  their  wives,  who  are  assisted  in  their  duties  by  slaves,  either  pur¬ 
chased  or  made  prisoners  in  war. 

These  people  have  the  following  singular  usage.  As  soon  as  a  woman 
has  been  delivered  of  a  child,  and  rising  from  her  bed,  has  washed  and 

swathed 
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swathed  tie  infant,  her  husband  immediately  takes  the  place  she  has  BOOK  IL 
left,  has  the  child  laid  beside  him,  and  nurses  it  for  forty  days.  In  the  chapT xli. 
mean  time  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  family  pay  to  him  their  visits 
of  congratulation,  whilst  the  woman  attends  to  the  business  of  the 
house,  carries  victuals  and  drink  to  the  husband  in  his  bed  and  suckles 
the  infant  at  his  side.856  These  people  eat  their  meat  raw  or  prepared 
in  the  manner  that  has  been  described,  and  along  with  it  eat  rice* 

Their,  wine  is  manufactured  from  rice,  with  a  mixture  of  spices,  and  is 
a  good  beverage. 

•In  this  district  they  have  neither  temples  nor  idols,  but  pay  their 
worship  to  the  elder  or  ancestor  of  the  family,  from  whom,  they  say, 
as  they  derive  their  existence,  so  to  him  they  are  indebted  for  all  that 
they  possess.857  They  have  no  knowledge  of  any  kind  of  writing,  nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  rude  nature  of  the  country, 
which  is  a  mountainous  tract,  covered  with  the  thickest  forests.  Du¬ 
ring  the  summer  season  the  atmosphere  is  so  glOomy  and  unwholsome, 
th at  merchants  and  other  strangers  are  obliged  to  leave  the  district,  in 
order  to  escape  from  death.858  When  the  natives  have  transactions  of 
business  with  each  other,  which  require  them  to  execute  any  obligation 
for  the  amount  of  a  debt  or  credit,  their  chief  takes  a  square  piece  of 
wood  and  divides  it  in  two.  Notches  are  then  cut  on  it,  denoting  the 
sum  in  question,  and  each  party  receives  one  of  the  corresponding  pieces ; 
as  is  practised  in  respect  to  our  tallies.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  and  payment  made  by  the  debtor,  the  creditor  delivers  up  his 
counterpart,  and  both  remain  satisfied.859 

Neither  in  this  province,  nor  in  the  cities  of  Kcandu,  Vochang,  or 
Yachi  are  to  be  found  persons  professing  the  art  of  physic.  When  a 
person  of  consequence  is  attacked  with  a  disorder,  his  family  send  for 
those  sorcerers  who  offer  sacrifices  to  the  idols,  to  whom  the  sick  person 
gives  an  account  of  the  nature  of  his  complaint.860  The  sorcerers  there¬ 
upon  give  directions  for  the  attendance  of  persons  who  perform  on  a 
variety  of  loud  instruments,  in  order  that  they  may  dance  and  sing 
hymns  in  honour  and  praise  of  their  idols,  and  which  they  continue  to 
do,  until  the  evil  spirit  has  taken  possession  of  one  of  them,  when  their 
3  K  2  musical 
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BOOK  IT.  musical  exertions  cease.  They  then  inquire  of  the  person  so  possessed, 

ckap’xli  cause  of  the  man’s  indisposition,  and  the  means  that  should  be  used 
for  effecting  his  cure.  The  evil  spirit  answers  by  the  mouth  of  him  into 
•whose  body  he  has  entered,  that  the  sickness  has  been  occasioned  by  an 
offence  given  to  a  certain  deity.  Upon  which  the  sorcerers  address 
their  prayers  to  that  deity,  beseeching  him  to  pardon  the  sinner,  on 
the  condition  that  when  cured  he  shall  offer  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  blood. 
But  if  the  demon  perceives  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  recovery,  he 
pronounces  the  deity  to  be  so  grievously  offended  that  no  sacrifice  can 
appease  him.  Iff  on  the  contrary,  he  judges  that  a  cure  is  likely  to 
take  place,  he  requires  that  an  offering  be  made  of  so  many  sheep  with 
black  heads,  that  so  many  sorcerers,  with  their  wives,  be  assembled, 
and  that  the  sacrifice  be  performed  by  . their  hands  ;  by  which  means,  he 
says,  the  favour  of  the-, $eify  mgy.  be  conciliated.  The  relations  com* 
ply  immediately,  with;,all  that,  has  been  demanded,  the  sheep  are  slain, 
thejr  blood  is  sprinkled  .towards  the.heavens,  the  sorcerers,  male  and 
female,  light  up  and  perfume  with  incense  the  whole  house  of  the  sick 
person,  making  a  smoke  with  wood  of  aloes.  They  cast  into  the  air 
the  water  in  which  the  flesh  has  been  seethed,  together  with  some  of 
the  liquor  brewed  with  spices,  and;  then  laugh,  sing,  and  dance  about, 
with  the  idea  of  doing  honour  to  their  idol  or  divinity.  They  next  in¬ 
quire  of  the  demoniac  whether,  by  the  sacrifice  that  has  been  made, 
the  idol  is  satisfied,  or  if  it  is  bis.  command  that  another  be  yet  per¬ 
formed.  When  the  answer  is,  that  the;  propitiation  has  been  satisfacto¬ 
ry,  the  sorcerers  of  both  sexes,  who  had  not  ceased  their  songs,  there¬ 
upon  seat  themselves  at  the  table,  and  proceed  to  feast  on  the  meat  that 
had  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  to  drink  the  spiced  liquor  of  which  a 
libation  had  been  made,  with  signs  of  great  hilarity.  Having  finished 
their  meal,  and  received  their  fees,  they  return  to  their. homes  j  .and  if 
through  God’s  providence  the  patient  recovers,  they  attribute  his  cure 
to  the  idol  for  whom  the  sacrifice  was  performed  ;  but  if  he  happens  to 
die,  they  then  declare  that  the  rites  had  been  rendered  ineffective,  by 
those  who  dressed  the  victuals  having  presumed  to  taste  them  before  the 
deity’s  portion  had  been  presented  to  him.  It  must  be  understood  that 
ceremonies  of  this  kind  are  not  practised  upon  the  illness  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  only  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  month,  for 

noble 
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noble  or  wealthy  personages.  They  are  common  however  to  all  the  BOOK.  II. 
idolatrous  inhabitants  of  the  whole  provinces  of  Kataia  and  Manji,  CHA7~xu 
amongst  whom  a  physician  is  a  rare  character-  And  thus  do  the  demons 
sport  with  the  blindness  of  these  deluded  and  wretched  people.861 


NOTES. 

852.  What  is  here  named  the  province  of  Karianian  is  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin 

manuscripts,  and  old  Latin  edition,  written  Ardandam ,  in  the  Basle,  Jrdadam, 
and  in  the  epitomes,  Caridi;  none  of  which  can  be  discovered  in  Du  Halde’s 
map;  but  from  the  name  of  the  chief  city,  which  immediately  follows,  it  is 
evident  that  the  places  spoken  of  are  still  within  the  limits  of  the  modern  province 
of  Yun-nan.  The  name,  indeed,  of  Vochang  (or  Vociam  in  the  old  Italian  ortho¬ 
graphy)  would  have  been  equally  unascertainable  with  that  of  the  province,  but 
that  we  are  assisted  in  this  instance  by  the  readings  of  some  of  the  other  versions. 
In  the  early  Latin  edition  the  word  is  TJncian,  in  the  Basle,  Unchiam ,  and  in  the 
early  editioa  of  Venice,  Notion;  which  point  out  the  place  to  be  the  city  of 
Yung-chang,  in  the  western  part  of  Yun-nan.  “  C’est  une  ville  says  Du  Halde 
“  assez  grande  et  peuplde  :  elle  a  ete  batie  au  milieu'  des  montaghes :  elle  est 
“  presque  a  une  des  extremity  de  la  province,  et  dans  le  voisinage  des  peuples 
u  sauvages  et  peu  connus.  Le  genie  et  les  inoeurs  de  ses  habitants  se  ressentent 
“  de  ce  voisinage.  Le  pays  fournit  de  l’or,  &c.”  “  La  ville  de  Jung-chang ” 

says  P.  Martini  “  estoit  autrefois  la  capitale  du  grand  royaume  de  Kin-chi  ;  elle 
“  est  a  present  sous  l’oheissance  des  Chinois..  .  Je  croy  fermement  que  cette 
“  ville  et  le  pays  d’alentour  est  1’  Unchiang  de  Marco  Polo ;  ce  qui  me  le  fait  dire, 
“  est  le  rapport  et  la  convenance  qu’il  y  a  entre  les  noms,  les  moBurs  de  ce 
“  peuple,  et  la  situation  du  pays  ;  car  il  touche  au  royaume  de  Mien,  dont  nous 
“  parlerous  cy-apres . .  .et  d’ailleurs  si  M.P.  escrit  XJn  pour  Jun,  il  ne  s’en 
“  faut  pas  estonner,  car  il  n’y  a  point  de  caractdre  Chinois  qui  se  prononce  TJn  ; 
“  c’est  pourquoy  ceux  de  la  Chine  ont  employd  Jun  pour  Un.”  P.  207. 

853.  See  Note  842.  The  disproportion  is  here  so  circumstantially  asserted 
and  so  well  accounted  for,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  the  fact, 

854.  “  L’auteur  Chinois  dit  ”  observes  the  same  writer  “  que  ses  habitans  ont 
“  des  mceurs  particulieres  :  qu’il  y  en  a  qui  couvrent  leurs  dents  de  plaques  d’or, 
“  qu’on  appelle  Kin-chi,  c’est  a  dire  aux  dents  d’or ;  d’autres  qui  se  plaisent  a 

avoir  les  dents  fort  noires,  qu’ils  peignent  ayec  du  Vernis,  ou  bien  avec  quelque 
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BOOK  II.  “  autre  drogue.’’  P.  207.  These  practices,  .  both  of  casing  the  teeth  and  blackens 
— -  ing  them,  exist  amongst  the  natives  of  Sumatra  and  probably  the  Malays  in 
CHAP.  XU.  generaj  «  Some  file  off  no  more  than  the  outer  coat  and  extremities  (of  the 
Notea'  «  teeth)  in  order  that  they  may  the  better  receive  and  retain  the  jetty  blackness 
«  with  which  they,  almost  universally,  adorn  them.  The  black  used  on  these 
“  occasions  is  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  the  cocoa-nut-shell . . .  The  great  men 
“  sometimes  set  theirs  in  gold,  by  casing,  with  a  plate  of  that  metal,  the  under 
“  row ;  and  this  ornament,  contrasted  with  the  black  dye,  has  by  lamp  or  candle- 
“  light,  a  very  splendid  effect.  It  is  sometimes  indented  to  the  shape  of  the 
“  teeth,  but  mtife  usually  quite  plain.  They  do  not  remove  it  either  to  eat 
?*  or  sleep.”  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  ed.3,  p.  52. 

855.  “  D’autres  Se  mhrquenf diverges  figures  sur  leur  visage”  says  Martini, 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yung<hang  “  1c  perqant  avec  une  aiguille,  et 
“  appliquimt  du  noir,  coitime  plusieurs  Indiens  ont  accoustume  de  (hire.” 
Accounts  of  this  practice  of’ taSochfng  have  been  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  the 
voyages  to  th'e  South-sea  islands;  hut’ it  prevails  also  amongst  the  Birmah  people 
of?  the  'kingdom'  of  Ava,  ifnmediately  contiguous  to  Yun-rian.  The  custom  is 
noticed  by  tbe'  old  writers  and  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Sy  mes,  who 
says:  “  They  (the  Birmans)  tattoo  their  thighs  and  arms  into  various  fantastic 
“  shapes  and  figures,  which  they  believe  operate  as  a  charm  against  the  weapons 
“  of  their  enemies.”  Embassy  to  Ava,  p.  312.  Tbe  operation  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Crisp,  in  his  account  of  the  Poggy  islands,  published  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches.  “  These  marks  are  imprinted  with  a  pointed  instrument,  consisting 
“  of  a  brass  wire  fixed:  perpendicularly  into  a  piece  of  stick  about  eight  inches  in 
“  length:  this  piece  is  struck  with  another  small,  long  stick,  with  repeated  light 
“  strokes.  The  pigment  used  for  this  purpose  is  made  of  the  smoke  collected 
“  from  a  species  of  resin,  which  is  mixed  with  water  :  the  operator  takes  a  stem 
“  of  dried  grass,  or  a  fine  piece  of  stick,  and  dipping  the  end  in  the  pigment, 
“  traces  on  the  skin  the  outline  of  the  figure;  then,  dipping  the  brass  point  in 
“  the  same  composition,  he,  with  very  quick  and  light  strokes,  drives  it  into  the 
“  skin,  tracing  the  outline  before  drawn;  which  leaves  an  indelible  mark.” 
Vol.  vi,  p.88. 

85G,  Ramusio  observes,  in  a  marginal  note,  that  Strabo,  at  the  concluding  part 
ot  his  third  Book,  speaks  of  a  similar  usage  amongst  the  people  of  Spain ;  and 
Furchas  in  his  translation,  adds,  that  Appollonius  records  the  same  of  the  Tibareni 
(of  Cappadocia)  and  Lerius  (whose  work  was  not  published  till  the  year  1586), 
of  the  Brasilians.  1  find-  no  authority  for  the  story  amongst  any  people  of  the  East, 
to  whbse  manners  and.  physical  circumstances  it  has  no  analogy,  and  judge  that' 
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bur  author  must  have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  hostile  neighbours  of  these 
uncivilised  but  warlike  tribes,  who  might  revenge  themselves  for  injuries  felt,  by 
such  ridiculous  imputations. 


BOOKIE 

CHAP.XLI; 

Notes. 


857.  This  appears  to  have  reference  to  the  extraordinary  respect  known  to  be 
paid  by  the  Chinese  to  their  parents,  or  to  the  veneration,  approaching  to  an 
idolatrous  worship,  in  which  they  hold  the  manes  of  their  ancestors :  a  superstition 
not  only  unconnected  with  the  doctrines  of  the  two  prevailing  sects,  but  religi¬ 
ously  observed  by  those  who  hold  the  adoration  of  images  in  abhorrence.  It 
seems  probable  that  instead  of  <!  il  pin  vecchio  di  casa"  or  according  to  the 
epitome,  “  lo  ma%ot  de  la  casa,”  “the  eldest  person  of  the  family,”  our  author 
meant  “  the  common  ancestor ;  ”  for  although  the  several  descendants  might 
subsist  upon  the  patriarchal  bounty  of  the  former,  they  cannot  be  understood.to 
have  derived  their  possessions  from  him  during  his  life-time. 

This  species  of  worship  constituted  the  grand  subject  of  dispute  and  political 
cabal  at  the  court  of  Rome,  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans,  the  former 
of  whom  were  disposed  to  indulge  their  converts  in  what  they  considered  as  a 
harmless  superstition,  whilst  their  opponents  urged  the  impiety  of  the  practice 
and  denounced  it  as  compromising  the  principles  of  Christianity.  The  latter 
obtained  the  spiritual  victory  in  the  councils  of  the  Pope,  but  the  emperor  Kang- 
hi  tobk  a  zealous  part  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  His  successor,  Yong-chmg, 
expelled  the  members  of  both  orders  without  distinction  from  the  provinces  of 
his  empire,'  retaining  only  a  few  men  of  science  and  professors  of  art  at  the  capi- 
tal,  and  prohibited  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  under  paiu  of  death. 


858.  Districts  lying  near  the  base  of  great  ranges  of  mountains,  and  especially 
within  the  tropical  latitudes,  are  always  found  to  be  unhealthy.  “  At  the  foot  of 
“  the  Bootan  mountains”  says  Turner  “  a  plain  extends  for  about  thirty  miles 
“  in  breadth,  choked,  rather  than  clothed,  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 
“  The  exhalations  necessarily  arising  from  the  multitude  of  springs,  which  .the 
“  vicinity  of  the  mountains  produces,  are  collected  and  confined  by  these  almost 
“  impervious  woods,  and  generate  an  atmosphere  through  which  no  traveller  ever 
“  passed  with  ' impunity.”  Embassy,  p.  21.  “  Singulis  aunis,  redeunte  Aprili, 
“  morbus  Olla  nuncupates  incolam  asque  ac  hospitem  invadit .  Saevit  ubique  per 
“  has  regiones,  qua.  late  patent  ex  Indostan  ad  fines  usque  Nekpal.  Nec,  nisi 
“  desinente  Novembri,  penitus  cessat.”  Alphab.  Tibetanum,  p.  i32.  This  pes. 
tilential  quality  of  the  air  extends  westward,  through  what  is  called  the  Morung 
country,  and  by  analogy  may  be  supposed  to  prevail  on  the  eastern  side  also,  the 
Yun-nan  mountains  being  of  great  height,  whilst  the  great  Nu-kiang ,  said  to  be 
navigable  between  that  province  and  Ava,  must  flow  chiefly  through  a  plain  and 
comparatively  low  country. 


859.  “  Cos 
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BOOK  II.  859.  “  Ces  peuples  ne  savent  ni  lire  ni  dcrire  ;  et  lorsqu’ils  font  quelque  con- 
~i_.  «  vention'entre  eux,  ils  coupent  un  rnorceau  de  bois,  ils  y  attachent  des  cordelettes 

CHAP.  XLI.  <(  auXqnej^e8  i]s  font  le  norobre  de  nceuds  dont  ila  conviennent ;  et  ce  simple 
Notes'  «  memoire  est  aussi  sur  et  aussi  inviolable que  le  contrat  le  plus  solemnel.”  Mem. 

concern,  les  Chinois,  t.  xiv,  p.  233.  All  my  readers  may  not  be  awaro  that  the 
method  here  described  in  the  text  is  precisely  that  in  which  accounts  of  a  cortain 
description  are  kept  and  certified,  at  this  day,  in  the  British  Exchequer. 

860.  “  Ils  n’ont  point  de  medecins,  et  ils  ne  savent  ce  que  c’est  que  de  prendre 
“  des  remddes.  Lorsque  quelqu’un  est  malade,  ils  appellent  auprds  de  lui  une 
“  espdce  d’enchanteur  qui  lui  tient  lieu  de  prfitre.”  Mem.  t.  xiv,  p.  235. 

861.  The  sorcerers  or  wizards  here  spoken  of  are  evidently  the  shamans  or 
juggling  priests  of  Fo,  who  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  less  civilized  regions  of 
Tartary,  but  who  probably  find.their  way  into  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
“  We  were  entertained”  says  Bell  “■  with  a  famous  Buratsky  shaman,  who  was 
“  also  a  lama  or  priest,  and  was  brought  from  a  great  distance.  As  these  sha- 
“  mans  make  a  great  noise  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  are  believed,  by  the 
“  ignorant  vulgar,  to  be  inspired,  I  shall  give  some  account  of  the  behaviour  of 
“  this  one,  in  particular,  by  which  it  will  appear  that  the  whole  is  an  imposition.” 
The  full  account  being  too  long  for  a  Note,  only  such  circumstances  shall  be 
mentioned,  as  correspond  with  the  ceremonies  related  in  the  text.  “  He  began 
“  to  sing  a  dismal  tune  .  . .  all  his  followers  joined  in  the  chorus.  During  this 
“  part  of  the  performance  he  turned  and  distorted  his  body  into  many  different 
“  postures ...  He  now  started  on  his  legs  and  fell  a  dancing,  like  one  distracted. 
“  These  unnatural  motions  were,  by  the  vulgar,  attributed  to  the  operations  of 
“  a  divinity ;  and,  in '  truth,  one  would  almost  have  imagined  him  possessed  by 
“  some  demon.  After  being  quite  spent  with  dancing,  he . .  .  gave  three  dreadful 
“  shrieks,  by  which  his  companions  said,  he  called  the  demon  to  direct  him  in 
a  answering  such  questions  as  should  be  proposed ...  all  which  he  answered 
“  readily,  but  in  such  ambiguous  terms  that  nothing  could  be  made  of  them. 
“He  now  performed  several  legerdemain  tricks ...  In  short  nothing  is  more  evi- 
“  dent  than  that  these  shamans  are  a  parcel  of  jugglers,  Who  impose  on  the 
“  ignorant  and  credulous  vulgar.”  Vol.  i,  p.  253-5.  In  another  place  (p.  206) 
he  says,..”  Mapy  of  the  female  sex  also  assume  this  character.” 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

Q f  the  manner  in  which  the  Grand  khan  effected  the  conquest  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Mien  and  Bangala.  ' 

Before  we  proceed  further  (in  describing  the  country,)  we  shall  speak  BOOK  IX. 
of  a  memorable  battle  that  was  fought  in  this  kingdom  of  Vochang  CHA~L[I 
(TJnchang  or  Ym-chang).  It  happened  that  in  the  year  1272,  the 
Grand  khan  sent  an  army  into  the  countries  of  Vochang  and  Karazan 
for  their  protection  and  defence  against  any  attack  that  foreigners  might 
attempt  to  make ;  862  for  at  this  period  his  majesty  had  not  as  yet  ap¬ 
pointed  his  own  sons  to  the  governments,  which  it  was  afterwards  his 
policy  to  do  ;  as  in  the  instance  of  Cen-temur,  for  whom  those  places 
were  erected  into  a  principality.863  When  the  king  of  Mien9Si  and 
Bangalaf5  in  India,  who  was  powerful  in  the  number  of  his  subjects* 
in  extent  of  territory,  and  in  wealth,  heard  that  an  army  of  Tartars 
had  arrived  at  Vochang,  he  took  the  resolution  of  advancing  immediate¬ 
ly  to  attack  it,  in  order  that  by  its  destruction  the  Grand  khan  should 
be  deterred  from  again-attempting  to  station  a  force  upon-  the  borders 
of  his  dominions.  For  this  purpose  he  assembled  a  very  large  army* 
including  a  multitude  of  elephants  (an  animal  with  which  his  country 
abounds,)  upon  whose  backs  were  placed  battlements  or  castles,  of 
wood,  capable  of  containing  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  sixteen  m 
each.866  With  these,  and  a  numerous  army  of  horse  and  foot,  he  took 
the  road  to  Vochang,  where  the  Grand  khan’s  army  lay,  and  encamp, 
ing  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  intended  to  give  his  troops  a  few  days 
of  rest.  As  soon  as  the  approach  of  the  king  of  Mien  with  so  great 
a  force,  was  known  to  Nestardin,m  who  commanded  the  troops  of  the  m 

Grand  khan,  although  a  brave  and  able  officer,  he  felt  much  alarmed, 
not  having  under  his  orders  more  than  twelve  thousand  men  (veterans, 
indeed,  and  valiant  soldiers) ;  whereas  the  enemy  had  sixty  thousand* 
besides  the  elephants  armed  as  has  been  described.  He  did  not  how¬ 
ever  betray  any  signs  of  apprehension,  but  descending  into  the  plain  of 
Vochang, 868  took  a  position  in  which  his  flank  was  covered  by  a  thick 
3  L  wood 
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BOOK  IL  wood  oflarge  trees,  whither,  in  case  of  a  furious  charge  by  the  ele- 
chaTxlii  phants,  which  his  troops  might  not  be  able  to  sustain,  they  could  retire, 
P'  ’  and  from  thence,  in  security,  annoy  them  with  their  arrows.  Calling 
together  the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  he  exhorted  them  not  to  dis¬ 
play  less  valour  on  the  present  occasion,  than  they  had  done  in  all  their 
preceding  engagements?,;  reminding  them  that  -victory  did  not  depend 
upon  the  number  of  men,  but  upon  courage  and  discipline.  He  repre¬ 
sented  to  them,  that  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Mien  and  Bangala  were 
raw  and  unpractised  in  the  art  of  war,  not  having  had  the  opportunities 
of  acquiring  experience  that  had  fallen  to  their  lot ;  that  instead  of  be- 
itig  discouraged  by  the  superior  number  of  their  foes,  they  ought  to 
feel  confidence  in  their  own  valour,  so  often  put  to  the  test ;  that  their 
very  name  was  a  subject  of.  terror,  not  merely  to  the  enemy  before 
th'em,  btit  to  the  "wholb  #ortd ;  stfid  he  concluded  by  promising  to  lead 
thefii  id  ’Certain  victory. '  ’XJjtbn.  the  King  of  Mien’s  learning  that  the 
Tfcftt&fsPihd'  descended  into  flife  plain,  he  immediately  put  his  army  in 
motion,  took  up  his  ground  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from' the 
enemy,  and  made  a  disposition  of  his  force,  placing  the  elephants  in 
the  front,  and  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  two  extended  wings,  in 
their  rear,  but  leaving  between  them  a  considerable  interval.  Pie  re  he 
,  took  his  own  station,  and  proceeded  to  animate*  his  men  and  encourage 
them  to  fight  valiantly,  assuring  them  of  victory,  as  well  from  the  su- 
'geiio'rity  of  their  numbers,  being  four  to  one,869  as  from  their  formida¬ 
ble  body  of  armed  elephants,  whose  shock  the  enemy,  who  had  never 
before  been  engaged  with  such  combatants,  could  by  no  means  resist. 
Then  giving  orders  for  sounding  a  prodigious  number  of  warlike  instru¬ 
ments,  he  advanced  boldly  with  his  whole  army  towards  that  of  the 
.  Tartars ;  which  remained  firm,  making  no  movement,  but  suffering 
^  them  to  approach  their  entrenchments.  They  then  rushed  out  with 

great  spirit  and  the  utmost  eagerness  to  engage;  but  it  was  soon 
fSfttiQ  :fhalfc;'‘the  Tartar  horses,  unused'  to  the  sight  of  such  huge  ani- 
ifffils;'  with  their  cattles,  were  terrified,  and  wheeling  about  endeavoured 
to'  fly,  Ttior ,  could  their  riders  by  any  exertions  restrain  them,  whilst  the 
king,  with  the  whole  of  his  forces,  was  every  moment  gaining  ground. 
As  soon  as  the  prudent  commander  perceived  this  unexpected  disorder, 
without  losing  his  pres'edde'bf  mind,  he  instantly  adopted  the  measure 

of 
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of  ordering  his  men  to' dismount  and  their  horses  to  be  taken  into  the  BOOK  if. 
wood>  where  they  were  fastened,  to  the  trees.  .Being  dismounted,  the  chaTxlii 
men,  without;  loss  of  time,  advanced  on  foot  towards  the  line  of  ele¬ 
phants,  and  commenced  a  brisk  discharge  of  arrows ;  whilst,  on  the 
Other  side,  those  who  were  stationed  in  the  castles,  and  the  rest  of  the 
king’s  army,  shot  vollies  in  return,  with  great  activity  .;  but  their  arrows 
did  not  make  the  same  impression  as  those  of  the  Tartars,  whose  bows 
were  drawn  with  a  stronger  arm.  So  incessant  were  the  discharges  of 
the  latter,  and  all  their  weapons  (according  to.  the  instructions  of  their, 
commander)  being  directed  against  the  elephants,  these,  were ;  soon 
covered  with  arrows,  and  suddenly  giving  way,  fell  back  upon  their 
own  people  in  the  rear,  who  were  thereby  thrown  into  confusion.  If 
soon  became  impossible  for  their  drivers  to  manage  them,  either  by 
force  or  address.  Smarting  under  the  pain  of  their  wounds,  and  terri¬ 
fied  by  the  shouting  of  the  assailants,  they  were  no  longer  governable, 
but  without  guidance,  or  controul,  ran  about  in  all  directions,  until  at 
length,  impelled  by  rage  and  fear,  they  rushed  into  a  part  of  the  wood 
not  occupied  by  the  Tartars.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  from 
the-  closeness  of  the  branches  of  large  trees,  thay  frtake,  with;laqd 
Crashes,  the  battlements  or  castles  that  were  upon  their.  Backs,  and  ■ 
involved  in  the  destruction  those  who  sat  upon  them.  .  Upon  seeing'the 
rout  of  the  elephants  the  Tartars  acquired  fresh  courage,  and  filing  off 
by  detachments,  with  perfect  order  and  regularity,  they  remounted 
their  horses,  and  joined  their  several  divisions,  when  a  sanguinary  and 
dreadful  combat  was  renewed.  On  the  part  of  the  king’s  troops  there 
was  no  want  of  valour,  and  he  himself  went  amongst  the  ranks  entreat¬ 
ing  th„em  to  stand  firm,  and  not  to  be  alarmed  by  the  accident  that  bad 
befallen  the  elephants.  But  the  Tartars  fry  their,  consummate  skill  in 
archery,  were  too  powerful  foir  them,  -  and  galled;  them  them  ore: 'exceed- 
ingly,  from  their  not  being  provided  with  such  armotff  as  *was  worn  by  (P 
the  former.  The  arrows  having,  been  expended  on  both  sides,  the  men 
grasped  their  swords  and  iron  maces,  and  violently  encountered,  each 
other..  Then  in  an  instant  were  to  be  seen  many  horrible  wounds,  limbs 
dismembered,  and  multitudes  falling  to  the  ground,  maimed  and  dying; 
with  such  effusion  of  blood  as  was  dreadful  to  behold.  So  greqt  ‘.aife 6 
was  the  clangour  of  arms,  and  such  the  shoutings  and  the  shrieks,  that 
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BOOKIE  the  noise  seemed  to  ascend  to  the  skies.  The  king  of  MiSn,  acting  as 
chaTxlif.  became  a  valiant  chief;  was  present  wherever  the  greatest  danger  ap-- 
peared,  animating  his  soldiers  and  beseeching  them  to  maintain  their 
ground  with  resolution.  He  ordered  fresh  squadrons  from  the  reserve 
to  advance  to  the  support  of  those  that  were  exhausted:  but  perceiving 
at  length  that  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  sustain  the  conflict  or  to 
withstand  the  impetuosity  of  the  Tartars  ;  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
being  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  all  the  field  covered  with  the  car¬ 
cases  of  men  and  horses,  whilst  those  who  survived  were  beginning  to 
give  way}  he  also  found  himself  compelled  to  take  to  flight  with  the 
wreck  of  his  army ;  but  of  whoin  numbers  were  afterwards  slain  in  the. 
pursuit. 

The  losses  in  this  battle,  which  lasted  from  the  morning  till  noon,  were 
severely  felt  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  Tartars  were  finally  victorious:  a 
result  that  was  materially  to  be  attributed  to  the  troops  of  the  king  of 
Mien  and  Bangala  not  wearing  armour  as  the  Tartars  did,  and  to  their 
elephants,  especially  those  of  the  foremost  line,  being  equally  without 
that  kind  of  defence,  which,  by  enabling  them  to  sustain  the  first  dis¬ 
charges  of  the  enemy’s  arrows,  would  have  allowed  them  to  break  his 
ranks  and  throw  him  into  disorder.  A  point  perhaps  of  still  greater  im¬ 
portance  is,  that  the  king  ought  not  to  have  made  his  attack  on  the  Tar¬ 
tars  in  a  position  where  their  flank  was  supported  by  a  wood,  but  should 
have’ endeavoured  to  draw  them  into  the  open  country,  where  they  could 
not  have  resisted  the  first  impetuous  onset  of  the  armed  elephants,  and 
where  by  extending  the  cavalry  of  his  two  wings,  he  might  have  sur¬ 
rounded  them.  The  Tartars  having  collected  their  force  after  the 
slaughter  of  the  enemy,  returned  towards  the  wood  into  which  the  ele- 
phants  had  fled  for  shelter,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  them,  where 
W  they  found  that  the  men  who  had  escaped  from  the  overthrow  were  em- 

.  ployed  in  cutting  down  trees  and  barricading  the  passages,  with  the 

intent -of  defending  themselves.  But  their  ramparts  were  soon  de¬ 
molished  by  the  Tartars,  who  slew  many  of  them,  and  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  persons  accustomed  to  the  management  of  the  elephants, 
they  possessed  themselves  of  these  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  or 
more,  :  From  the.  period, of  this,  battle  the  Grand  khan  has  always  cho- 
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sen  to  employ  elephants  in  his  armies,  which  before  that  time  he  had  BOOK  -II. 
net  done.  The  consequences  of  the  victory  were,  that  his  majesty  ch Affair, 
acquired  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Ban. 
gala  and  Mien,  and  annexed  them  to  his  dominions.870 


NOTES.  ' 

.  862.  This  date  of  1272  appears  not  only  in  Raniusio’s  text,  but  in  that  of  the 
Berlin  manuscript  and  of  the  older  Latin  edition;  whilst  in  the  Basle  copy 
(followed  by  Miiller)  it  is  1282.  Some  countenance  is  given  to  the  latter  date 
by  a  passage  in  L’Histoire  gen.  de  la  Chine,  t.  ix,  p.  411. 

'  863.  See  Chap,  xxxix,  and  Note  827. 

864.  By  P.  Gaubil  (or  his  commentator,  P.  Souciet),  De  Guignes,  Grosier, 
and  D’Anville,  Mien  has  been  considered  as  the  name  of  the  country  of  Pegu, 
but  it  is  plainly  meant  for  the  Birmak  country,  or  as  we  usually  term  it,  the 
kingdom  of  Ava.  which  nearly  borders  on  the  province  of  Yun-nan ,  whilst  the 
other  lies  far  to  the  southward,  and  is  unconnected  with  any  part  of  the  Chinese 
territory.  The  mistake  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Peguans  having  made 
a  conquest  of  the  Birmah  country,  from  which,  however,  they  were  afterwards 
driven  ;  and  since  the  year  1757 ,  Pegu  has  been  a  province  dependent  on  the 
kingdom  of  Ava.  The  name  by  which  the  Birmahs  call  their  own  country  is 
Myam-ma  ;  by  the  Chinese  writers  it  is  named  Mien-tien. 

865.  in  the  Basle  edition  the  words  are,  “  rex  Mien  et  rex  Bangala”  implying 
two  confederated  sovereigns,  but  the  whole  context  shews  that  only  one  person.-, 
age  is  intended,  who  might  at  that  period  have  styled  himself  king  of  Bangafa  as 
well  as  of  Mien,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  conquered  some  eastern 
district  belonging  to  Bengal,  from  which  the  country  of  Ava  is  separated  only  by 
forests, 

866.  So  our  author  might  have  been  informed  by  those  who,  after  the  battle,, 
visited  the  court,  and  there  boasted  of  their  exploits ;  but  according  to  our  expe¬ 
rience,  half  the  number  of  fighting  men  could  not  be  accommodated  on  the  back 
of  an  elephant  of  the  largest  class.  The  weapons,  however,  are  different  now 
from  what  were  formerly  used,  and  may  require  more  room.  Elephants  are  no 
where  more  numerous  than  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Bengal. 


867.  This 
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BOOK  II.  867.  This  name,  which  in  Rumusio’s  version  is  Nesiardin,  is  elsewhere  written 

-  Neschardyri,  Noscardyn,  and  Nastardyn;  which  are  all  corruptions  of  the  common 

CHAP.  XLII.  Mallometan  name  o{-  jSfasr-eddin  ;  transformed  by  the  historians  of  the 

Not&  Crusades  to  Nosceradinus.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  s  (sad)  of  the  first  sylla¬ 
ble  is  so  much  harder  in  pronunciation  than  the  common  s  (sin)  aB  to  be  not 
unfrequently  expressed  by  is ;  in  which  mode  of  orthography  this  word  might  be 
written  Natsar  or  Nalsreddin ;  differing  but  little  from  our  text. 

868.  This  we  may  presume  to  be  the  plain  through  which  the  Irabatty  (other¬ 
wise  written  Irawaddy),  or  great  river  of  Ava  runs,  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.  The  generally  received  opinion  of  its  being  a  continuation  of  the  stream 
of  the  Nu  or  Lu-hiang  is  controverted  by  Dr.  Buchanan;  but  as  he  equally 
doubts  of  the  San-pu  becoming  the  Burramputra,  the  establishment  of  the  latter 
point  will  influence  the  probability  of  the  former. 

869.  The  proportion  of  Jbe  to  one  would  have  been  more  correct ;  but  the 

exact  number  of  the  enemy  might  not  have  been  so  well  known  to  the  king, 
Bhfetse'tbe  battle;  as  i't-was  Subsequently  to  the  historian  ;  or  his' speech  may  not 
have  been  correctly  reported.  ' 

870.  The  author  of  “  1’Histoire  g6n.  des  Huns”  speaks  of  this  war  in  the 
following  terms :  “  Depuis  que  la  Chine  avoit  it 6  entierement  soumise,  ce 
“  prince  ne  s’occupa  plus  que  de  la  conqugte  des  pays  voisins.  Siemtar  avec  les 
“  g£n£raux  Mahometans,  Kulie  et  Nasir-eddin,  furent  envoyes  dans  le  Yun-nan 

et  dans  le  Pegou,  (les  Chinois  le  comment  Mien).  11s  soumirent  d’abord  un 
“  pays  qUe  M.  Paul  appelle  Caraiam,  et  qui  fait  partie  de  Yun-nan.  Le  bruit  de 
“  cette  conquete  se  repandit  dans  l’lnde.  Les  rois  de  Pegou  et  de  Bengale, 
“  dans  la  crainte  que  les  Mogols  ne  penetrassent  plus  avant,  rassemblerent 
“  tuutes  leurs  troupes,  qui  etoient  environ  au  nombre'de  soixante  mills  hommes, 
“  et  deux  mille  el^phans.”  Liv.  xvi,  p.  176.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
circumstances  of  the  battle  in  the  words  of  our  author.  In  1’Histoire  gen.  de  la 
Chine  we  find  the  following  passage  (alluded  to  in  Note  862)  :  “  L’an  1282  a 
p.  “  la  deuxidmb  lune  (an  affected  precision  of  the  Chinese  annalists)  Nalasouting 

(i.  e.  Naras-utin  for  Nasreddin)  de  retour  du  royaume  de  Mien-ticn,  ou  il  avoit 
“  btd  envoye  par  Houpilai-han ,  lui  en  parla  comme  d’une  conquete  aisee  k  faire, 

“  et  sur  son  rapport,  l’empereur  nornma  le  prince  Siantaour  et  les  lieutenans- 
a  generaux  Tdi-pdu,  et  Yehantikin,  pour  commander  1’armee  qu’il  destina  i\  cette 
“  expedition.”  T.  ix,  p.  411.  It  may  have  been  that  this  return  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  general  to  court  was  subsequent  to  the  battle  that  has  been  described,  and 
that  the  subjugation  of  Mien,  although  the  consequence  of  that  battle,  did  not 
,  immediately  follow,  but  was  the  business  of  another  campaign. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Of  an  uninhabited  region ,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Mien. 

Leaving  the  province  of  Kardandan,  you  enter  upon  a  vast  descent,  ROOK  II. 
which  you  travel  without  variation  for  two  days  and  an  half,  in  the  chakxliii 
Course  of  which  no  habitations  are  to  be  found.  You  then  reach  a  spa¬ 
cious  plain,871  whereon,  three  days  in  every  week,  a  number  of  trading 
people  assemble,  many  of  whom  come  down  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  bringing  their  gold  to  be  exchanged  for  silver^  which  the 
merchants  who  repair  thither  from  distant  countries  carry  with  them  for 
this  purpose ;  872  and  one  saggio  of  gold  is  given  for  five  of  sil  ver. »  The 
inhabitants  are  not  allowed  to  be  the  exporters  of  their  own  gold,  but 
must  dispose  of  it  to  the  merchants  who  furnish  them  with  such  articles 
as  they  require  ;  and  as  none  but  the  natives  themselves  can  gain  access 
to  the  places  of  their  residence,  so  high  and  strong  are  the  situations, 
and  so  difficult  of  approach,  it  is  on  this  account  that  the' transactions 
of  business  are  conducted  in  the  plain.  Beyond  this,  in  it  southerly ‘'di¬ 
rection,  towards  the  confines  of  India,  lies  the  city  of  Mien.*™  The 
journey  occupies  fifteen  days,  through  a  country  much  depopulated, 
and  forests  abounding  with  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  wild 
beasts,  where  there  is  not  the  appearance  of  any  habitation. 


NOTES. 

871.  This  must  be  understood  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Yunnan  mountains, 
already  spoken  of  in  Note  858 ;  .from  whence  the  river  is  said  to  be  navigable  to 
Ava. 

872.  In  consequence  of  the  strict  regulations  of  the  Chinese  with  respect  to  the 
admission  of  strangers  within  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  or  exchange  of  commodities,  that  fairs  or  markets  should 
be  lield  on  the  frontiers,  where  the  merchants  arrive  at  stated  times  with  their 
goods.  “  The  principal  article  of  export  from  Ava  ”  says  Symes  “  is^iS&fon. 
“  This  commodity  is  transported  up  the  Irrawaddy  in  large  boats;'"  as  far  as 
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BOOK  II.  «  Bamoo,  where  it  is  bartered  at  the  common  jee  or  mart,  with  Chinese 
CHAP~XLIll  “  raerchant8»  and  conveyed  by  the  latter,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water, 
Notes.  “  into  the  Chinese  dominions.'’  P.  325.  Thus  also  at  the  village  of  Topa,  near 
Sitting,  on  the  borders  of  Shensi ;  “  On  y  trouve  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  presque  tout 
«  ce  qu’on  peu  souhaiter  de  merchandises  dtrangdres  et  de  la  Chine,  diverse* 
“  drogues,  du  saffran,  des  dattes,  du  call'd,  &c.”  T.  i,  p.  40. 

873.  In  this  place  there  is  a  remarkable  variation  in  the  early  Italian  epitome 
from  all  the  other  versions,  and  being  of  some  importance  in  a  geographical  point 
of  view,  I  shall  give  the  passage  in  its  own  words :  “  Quando  I’huomo  se  parti 
«  de  la  provincia  de  Carman  ello  trova  una  grande  desmontada  par  laquale  ello 
“  va  doe  zornade  pur  descendendo,  in  laqual  non  £  habitatione  alchuna  ma  sige 
“  (glid)  uno  logo  in  loqual  se  fa  festa  tre  di  a  la  setemena.  Ivi  se  da  uno  sazo 
“  doro  per  v.  dargento.  E  quando  l’homo  &  andado  quelle  v.  zornade  ello  troya 
la  provincia  de  Michai  laquale  confina  con  I’India  et  &  verso  lo  inezo  di. 
“  L’homo  va  ben  xv  zornade  per  salvazi  paesi.  Ivi  se  trova  molti  elephant:  .e 
“  unicorni  e  molte  bes’tie  satvaze  e  non  ge  (gliS)  niuna  habitation.  Quando 
“'l’homo  e  andado  xv  zornade  ello  trova  una  cita  la  qual  ha  nome  MienJ" 
Capit’oli  xc  et  xci.  From  hence  it  is  to  be  understood  that  upon  descending  from 
the  heights  of  Karaian  or  Yun-nun,  you  do  not  immediately  enter  the  country'  of 
Mien  or  Ava  proper,  but  after  a  journey  of  five  days  reach  the  province  of  Michai, 
which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  be  the  Mekley  of  our  maps  ;  and  from  thence, 
after  travelling  fifteen  days,  through  forests,  arrive,  at  the  capital.  “  The  space 
“  between  Bengal  and  China  ”  says  Major  Rennel  “  is  occupied  by  the  province 
“  of  Meckley,  and  other  districts,  subject  to  the  king  of  Burmah  or  Ava :  ". 
(and  again):  “  The  king  of  Burmah,  whose  reputed  capital  is  Ava,  and  from 
“  whence  the  whole  kingdom,  though  erroneously,  is  often  denominated,  is  said 
“  to  possess  not  only  the  country  of  Meckley,  in  addition  to  those  of  Pegu  and 
“  Burmah,  but  also  the  whole  tract  which  lies  on  the  north  of  it,  between  China, 

“  Thibet,  and  Assam.”  Mem.  ed.  3,  p.  295-297.  The  mention  of  this  interme¬ 
diate  province  adds  much  to  the  consistency  of  the  narrative. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Of  the  city  of  Mien,  and  of  a  grand  sepulchre  of  its  king. 

chap.  xliv.  After  the  journey  of  fifteen  days  that  has  been  mentioned,  you  reach 
the  city  of  Mien,  which  is  large,  magnificent,  and  the  capital  of  the 
’  kingdom. 
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kingdom.874  The  inhabitants  are  idolaters,  and  have  a  language  pe-  BOOK  H. 

culiar  to  themselves.  It  is  related  that  there  formerly  reigned  in  this  CHA“UV 

country  a  rich  and  powerful  monarch,  who,  when  his  death  was  drawing 

near,  gave  orders  for  erecting  on  the  place  of  his  interment,  at  the  head 

and  foot  of  the  sepulchre,  two  pyramidal  towers,  entirely  of  marble, 

ten  paces  in  height,  of  a  proportionate  bulk,  and  each  terminating  with 

a  ball.876  One  of  these  pyramids  was  covered  with  a  plate  of  gold,  an 

inch  in  thickness,  so  that  nothing  besides  the  gold  was  visible ;  and  the 

other  with  a  plate  of  silver,  of  the  same  thickness.  Around  the  balls 

were  suspended  small  bells  of  gold  and  of  silver,  which  sounded  when 

put  in  motion  by  the  wind.876  The  whole  formed  a  splendid  object. 

The  tomb  was  in  like  manner  covered  with  a  plate,  partly  of  gold  and 
partly  of  silver.  This  the  king  commanded  to  be  prepared  fo%  the 
honour  of  his  soul,  and  in  order  that  his  memory  might  not  perish. 

The  Grand  khan  having  resolved  upon  taking  possession  of  this  city, 
sent  thither  a  valiant  officer  to  effect  it,  and  the  army,  at  its  own  desire, 
was  accompanied  by  some  of  the  jugglers  or  sorcerers,  of  whom  there 
were  always  a  great  number  about  the  court.877  When  these  entered 
the  city,  they  observed  the  two  pyramids  so  richly  ornamented,  but 
would  not  meddle  with  them  until  his  majesty’s  pleasure  respecting  them 
should  be  known.  The  Grand  khan,  upon  being  informed  that  they 
had  been  erected  in  pious  memory  of  a  former  king,  would  not  suffer 
them  to  be  violated  nor  injured  in  the  smallest  degree ;  the  Tartars  be¬ 
ing  accustomed  to  consider  as  a  heinous  sin  the  removal  of  any  article 
appertaining  to  the  dead.878  In  this  country  were  found  many  ele¬ 
phants,  large  and  handsome  wild  oxen,879  with  stags,  fallow  deer,  and 
other  animals  in  great  abundance. 


NOTES. 

874.  The  present  capital,  called  Ummerapoora  or  Amrapura,  is  a  city  of  mo¬ 
dern  date.  This  of  Mien  must  therefore  either  have  been  the  old  city  of  Aea> 
now  in  ruins,  or  some  one  of  earlier  times,  the'  seat  of  government  having  bee« 
often  changed.  “  Pagahm ”  says  Symes  “is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
“  forty-five  successive  monarchs,  and  was  abandoned  500  years  ago,  in  consequence 
3  M  “  of 
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BOOK  II.  “  of  a  civil} d monition :  whatever  may  be  its  true  history,  it  certainly  was  once 

-  “  a  place  of  no  ordinary  splendour.”  P.  269.  The  coincidence  of  dates  is  here 

CHAP.  XL1V.  renlar]£a|:)]e^  as  tjle  eiapsed  period  of  five  centuries  would  place  the  ruin  of 
Notes'  Pagahm  in  1295,  or  just  about  the  time  of  the  Mungal  conquest. 


875.  Temples  of  a  pyramidal  form,  both  with  square  and  circular  bases,  are 
found  wherever  the  religion  of  Buddha  prevails.  Many  of  these,  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  are  described  by  Colonel  Symes,  in  the  course  of  his  journey  to  Ava. 
“  The  object  in  Pegue  that  most  attracts  and  most  merits  notice  (ho  observes) 
“  is  the  noble  edifice  of  Shoemadoo  or  the  Golden  Supreme. . .  It  is  a  pyramidical 
“  building,  composed  of  brick  and  mortaiy  without  excavation  or  aperture  of  any 
«  sort ;  octagonal  at  the  base,  and  spiral  at  the  top . . .  The  whole  is  crowned  by 
“  a  tee  or  umbrella,  of  open  iron  work  . . .  The  circumference  of  the  tee  is  fifty-six 
“  feet ...  It  is  gilt,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  king  to  gild  the  whole 
“  ofiibe  spire.”  P.  186,  and  Plate.  This  circular  tee  is  probably  what  our  author, 
or  his  translators,  have  termed  aball.  In  speaking  of  another  religious  building, 
Symes  adds:  “  The  boundless  expenditure  of  gilding  on  parts  exposed  to  the 
“  weather,  as  well  as  in  the  inside,  cannot  fail  to  impress  a  Btranger  with  asto- 
“  nishment  at  the  richness  of  the  deooration.”  P.  Spi.  Gilding,  however,  and 
not  plating  with  gold  or  silver,  is  here  mentioned ;  but  the  buildings  described 
by  the  Colonel  are  of  prodigious  magnitude ;  whereas  the  pyramids  of  which  our 
author  speaks  were  no  more  than  ten  paces  in  height.  In  the  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  ii, 
p.  310-14,  will  be  found  an  account  of  small  pyramidal  temples,  with  ornaments 
richly  gilt,  in  the  kingdom  of  Nepal. 

876..“  Round: the  lower :limb of.  the  tee”  says. Symes  “  are  appended  a  number 
“  of  bells,  which,  agitated,  by  the  wind,  make  a  continual  jingling.”  P.  189. 
“  Duo  sunt  inter  cetera  magnificaidolorum  templa,  (at  Bhalgdn,  a  city  of  Nepal.) 
“  Habent  in  projecturis  tecti  seriem  campanidarum,  qum  diu  noctuque  vento 
“  agitatm  sonorum  coneentum  edunt.”  Alphab.  Tibet.  p.  434.  This  circumstance 
of  small  bells  suspended  to  the  lofty  parts  of  buildings,  to  be  put  in  motion  by 
the  wind,  unknown  as  it  is  amongst  the  ornaments  of  European  architecture,  is 
another  of  the  numerous  minute  criteria  by  which  the  genuineness  of  our  author’s 
relation  is  placed  beyond  all  candid  doubt.  The  bells  were  of  course,  not  of 
gold,  but  of  gilt  metal. 

877.  In.  Ramusio’s  text  these  persons  who  accompanied  the  army  are  styled 
giocolari  overo  btefoni,  but  in  that  of  the  early  epitome,  zugolari  e  inca'ntadori, 
which  gives  an  intelligible  sense;  as  we  know,  both  from  preceding'  passages  of 
the  work  and  from  general  information  of  the  manners  of  these  countries,  that, 
diviners  or  religious  jugglers  have  always  formed  a  part  of  the  staff  of  a  military 

chief, 
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chief,  who  is  either  influenced  by  their  prognostications,  or  makes  them  subser-  BOOK.  II. 
vient  to  his  designs.  Purchas  in  his  version  calls  them  “jesters,”  but  in  Harris’s  chap  xliv 
collection  of  voyages,  edited  by  Campbell,  and  in  some  modem  publications,  the  Notes 
word  “cavalry”  is  discreetly  substituted,  as  being  more  appropriate.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  something  defective  in  the  story,  and  that  a  sentence  has 
been  omitted,  which  should  follow  that  in  which  the  appointment  of  a  valiant 
officer  is  mentioned. 

878.  This  laudable  respect  shewn  by  the  Tartar  tribes  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
grave,  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  Russians  discovering  in  the  burial  places  of 
these  people  a  great  number  and  variety  of  undisturbed  articles,  as  well  as  large 
deposits  of  the  precious  metals,  which  former  conquerors  had  not  presumed  to 
violate.  “  In  these  tombs  ’’  says  Strahlenberg  “  are  found  all  sorts  of  vessels,  urns, 

“  wearing-apparel,  ornaments  and  trinkets,  cimetars,  daggers,  horse-trappings, 

“  knives,  all  sorts  of  little  idols,  medals  of  gold  and  silver,  chess-boards,  and 

chess-men  of  gold;  as  also  large  golden  plates  on  which  the  dead  bodies  have 
“  been  laid.”  P.  364.  “  The  surprising  quantity  ”  says  Coxe  “  of  golden  oma- 
“  ments  found  in  the  tombs  of  Siberia,  were  tbey  not  evident  to  sight,  would 
“  exceed  all  belief.” 

87 9.  This  is  not  the  chowry-tailed  ox,  yak,  or  bos  grunniens,  described  by 
Turner,  and  mentioned  by  our  author  in  Book  I.  .  Chap,  li,  and  in  Note  436, 
which  is  the  native  of  a  colder  region ;  bat  the  gayal  or  bos  gavseus,  an  animal 
found  wild  in  the  provinces  on  the  eastern  side  of  Bengal,  and  folly  described  in 
Vol.  viii  of  the  Asiat.  Researches. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Of  the  ‘province  of  Bangala. 

The  province  of  Bangala  is  situated  on  the  southern  confines  of  chap.  xlv. 
India,880  and  was  (not  yet)  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grand 
khan  at  the  time  of  Marco  Polo’s  residence  at  his  court ;  (although) 
the  operations  against  it  occupied  his  army  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  country  being  strong  and  its  king  powerful,  as  has  been  related.881 

3M2  It 
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BOOK  II.  It  has  its  peculiar  language.  The  people  are  worshippers  of  idols,  and 

chaiouv.  amongst  them  there  are  teachers,  at  the  head  of  schools  for  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  their  idolatrous  religion  and  of  necromancy,  whose 
doctrine  prevails  amongst  all  ranks,  including  the  nobles  and  chiefs  of 
the  country.882  Oxen  are  found  here  almost  as  tall  as  elephants,  but 
not  equal  to  them  in  bulk.883  The  inhabitants  live  upon  flesh,  milk, 
and  rice,  of  which  they  have  abundance.881  Much  cotton  is  grown  in 
the  country,  and  trade  flourishes.  Spikenard,  galangal,  ginger,  sugar, 
and  many  sorts  of  drugs  are  amongst  the  productions  of  the  soil ; 885 
to  purchase  which  the  merchants  from  various  parts  of  India  resort 
thither.  They  likewise  make  purchases  of  eunuchs,  of  whom  there  are 
numbers  in  the  country,  as  slaves ;  for  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  war  are 
presently  emasculated ;  and  as  every  prince  and  person  of  rank  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  having  them  for  the  custody  of  their  women,  the  merchants 
obtain  a  large  profit  by  carrying  them  to  other  kingdoms  and  there  dis¬ 
posing  of  them.886  This  province  is  thirty  days  journey  in  extent,  and 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  it  lies  a  country  named  Kangigu. 


NOTES. 

880.  The  name  of  Bangala,  as  applied  in  this  place  to  the  kingdom  of  Bengal, 
approaches  nearer  to  the  genuine  pronunciation  and  orthography  ( Bangdlah ) 
than  that  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  write  the  word. 

881.  It  is  obvious  that  in  Ramugio’s  text  the  sense  of  this  passage  is  perverted 
by  the  omission  of  the  negative,  which  I  have  ventured  to  restore  in  the  transla¬ 
tion.  The  words  are :  “  La  provincia  di  Bangala  6  posta  ne’  confini  dell’  India 
“  verso  uiejso  di,  laqual  al  tempo  che  M.  Marco  Polo  stava  alia  corte,  il  gran 
“  Can  la  sottomesse  al  suo  imperio,  e  stette  l’hoste  suo  gran  tempo  all’  assedio  di 
“  quella.”  But  the  Latin  version,  on  the  contrary,  says :  <c  Bangala  provincia 
“  a  meridie  confinis  est  Indise,  quam  magnus  Cham  nvndurn  subegcrat,  cum  ego 

in  curia,  illius  versarer,  sed  ad  expugnandum  exercitum  mieerat :  ”  and  this  is 
corroborated  by  the  Italian  epitome  where  it  is  thus  expressed  :  “  Dire  ve  voglio 
“  de  la  provincia  de  Bangala,  laquale  e  heli  confini  de  India.  La  si  e  una  pro- 
“  vincia  laquale  non  I’baveva  acquistada  tutta  lo  gran  Chan,  quando  io  Marco 
‘  venne  in  la  chorte  soa:  ma  la  gente  sua  era  bene  acampo  per  conquistarla.” 
If  this  mistake  on  the  part  of  Ramusio  was  not  merely  accidental,  it  must  have 

arisen 
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arisen  from  a  wrong  impression  given  by  the  foregoing  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  BOOK  li¬ 
king  of  Mien  or  Am,  who  appears  to  have  styled  himself  king  of  Bangala  also.  - 

An  extraordinary  dislocation  of  the  matter  of  the  work  is  observable  in  this  CfIAP' XtV' 
part  of  the  early  Italian  version ;  as  the  chapter  which  immediately  precedes  the  f*otes' 
passage  just  quoted  (xciii)  contains  the  account  of  the  mode  of  organising  the 
grand  Tartar  armies,  in  decimal  progression ;  which  forms  the  snbject  of  Chap, 
xlviii,  Book  I.  of  this  translation.  In  the  latter  it  is  consistently  introduced ; 
but  here  is  entirely  out  of  place.  In  the  Basle  edition  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
either  part  of  the  work. 

882.  This  passage  has  an  obvious  reference  to  the  Hindu  schools  of  philosophy, 
where  the  doctrine  of  the  vcdas  and  saslras  is  explained  by  learned  panditas  and 
gurus',  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Bengal  and  Hindustan.  The  cKhandas, 
tantra  sastra,  or  art  of  necromancy  is  considered  by  these  people  as  one  of  the  six 
great  “  wigas  or  bodies  of  learning.” 

883.  If  it  were  fair  to  justify  one  exaggeration  by  another,  the  authority  of  a 
“  British  officer,”  quoted  by  Kerr  and  Turton  in  their  translation  of  the  Systema 
Naturae  of  Linnaeus,  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  aur  author’s  account  of  the 
oxen  of  Bengal.  The  former  of  whom  was  led  to  describe  and  figure,  under  the 
name  of  bos  arnee,  an  animal  fourteen  feet  in  height  (but  reduced  by  the  latter  to 
eight  feet)  said  to  have  been  met  in  the  country  above  Bengal;  but  which  proves 
to  be  only  the  wild  buffalo,  there  called  arm.  The  buffalo,  however,  or  bos 
bubahts,  “  a  very  large  and  formidable  animal,”  is  afterwards  distinctly  men¬ 
tioned  by  our  author,  and  what  is  here  said  can  apply  to  no  other  than  the  gayal 
or  bos  gavaus,  which  abounds  in  some  of  the  eastern  districts,  and  can  only  in  a 
figurative  sense  be  compared  to  the  elephant.  See  Note  879,  and  Mr.  Colebrooke’s 
paper  on  the  subject  of  this  species  of  ox,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  where  it  is 
described  as  being  “  nearly  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  English  bull.”  I  am 
assured,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  friend,  that  in  the  course  of  a  survey  he  has  met 
and  been  under  the  necessity  of  encountering  some  of  a  much  larger  size. 

884.  Rice  and  milk  are  chief  articles  of  sustenance  with  the  natives  of  Bengal, 
but  although  many  of  their  castes  are  free  from  scruples  about  eating  any  kind  of 
meat  excepting  beef,  the  assertion  is  too  strong,  that  flesh  is  their  ordinary  food. 

It  is  evident  indeed  that  our  author’s  ideas  of  the  country  are  formed  upon  what 
he  had  seen,  or  learned,  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts  by 
which  Bengal  is  bounded  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  manners  are  widely 
different  from  those  which  prevail  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  where  the 
gayd- ox,  as  well  as  deer,  wild  hogs,  and  wild'animals  in  general,  are  commonly 
eaten  as  food.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  scruples  of  those  amongst  the 

mountaineers 
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BOOK  II.  mountaineers  who  profess  Hinduism,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
■ —  passages  in  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  paper  just  quoted :  “  The  Hindus  in  this  province 

CHAP.  XLV.  K  (Chatgoan  or  Chittagong )  will  not  kill  the  gabay,  which  they  hold  in  equal 

No,es*  «  veneration  with  the  cow ;  but  the  Asl-gaydl  or  Soldi  they  hunt  and  kill  as  they 

«  do  the  wild  buffalo.  The  animal  here  alluded  to  is  another  species  of  gaydl 
a  found  wild  in  the  hills.”  “  With  regard  to  the  Hindus  scrupling  to  kill  a 
«  gayal  (says  Mr.  Dick,  speaking  of  the  people  of  Silhet  and  Cdch’har  or  Kachar) 
“  I  could  not  obtain  a  direct  answer ;  as  the  word  “  go  ”  is  affixed  to  one  of  the 
“  names,  from  which  they  infer  that  it  partakes  of  the  cow,  and  are  afraid 

“  positively  to  declare,  that  it  is  not  improper  to  kill  the  animal.”  “  The 

«  Cuds  (KMis)  and  Ndgds  are  fond  of  the  meat ;  and  therefore  constantly  keep 
“  such  cattle,  and  eat  their  flesh;  and  often  make  presents  of  them  to  the  raja 
“  of  Cdch'har .”  Vol.  viii,  p.  495-8. 

885.  These  are  well  known  productions  of  Bengal  and  the  adjoining  provin¬ 
ces  :  particularly  the  article  of  sugar,  which  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  ex¬ 
ported  to  many  parts  of  Asia,  as  well  as  to  Europe.  “  Si  fe  zuccliero  bianco  e 
“  buono,”  says  Odoardo  Barbosa  ma  non  lo  sanno  fare  in  pani,  ma  in  polvere 
“  .....  e  ne  caricano  molte  navi  per  diverse  parti.”  llamusio,  vol.  i,  fol.  315-2. 

886.  That  the  courts  and  harams  of  India  abounded  with  eunuchs  who  often 
.  attained  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  appears  from  all  the  histories  of  that 

country,  but  it  is  not  generally  understood  that  any  number  of  them  were  sup¬ 
plied  from  Bengal.  It  must  be  observed  indeed  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
meagre  notices  in  Ferishta’s  history,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  affairs  and  more 
especially  of  the  manners  of  the  people  of  that  country  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  even  the  dates  of  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Gaur  or 
LuknauU,  considered  as  its  ancient  capital,  are  no  earlier  than  tbe  fifteenth. 
From  the  writings  of  Barbosa,  however,  which  were  finished  in  1516,  and  of  the 
genuineness  of  which  no  well  informed  reader  can  doubt,  we  learn  that  in  his 
time  the  practice  of  emasculation  prevailed  there,  although  not  amongst  the 
Hindu  natives,  to  whose  ideas  it  would  be  abhorrent.  “  Le  Mori  mercatanti 
“  di  questa  citta,”  he  says,  speaking  of  the  capital  of  Bengal,  “  vanno  fra  terra 
“  a  comprar  garzoni  piccolini  dalli  lor  padri  e  madri  gentili,  e  da  altri  che  gli 
“  yubbano  e  li  castrano,  levando  gli  via  il  tuftp,  di  sorte  que  restano  rasi  come 
“  la  palma  della  mauo:  et  alcuni  di  quest!  moiono,  ma  quelli  che  scampano,  gli 
“  allevanp  molto  bene,  e  poi  li  vendono  per  cento  e  ducento  ducati  l’uno  alii 
“  Mori  di  Persia,  che  gli  apprezzano  molto,  per  tenerli  in  guardia  delle  lor  donne 
“  e  della  lor  robba.”  P.  316. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Of  the  province  of  Kangigu. 

Kanoigu  is  a  province  situated  towards  the  east,®87  and  is  governed  BOOK  II. 
by  a  king.  The  people  are  idolaters,  have  a  peculiar  language,  and  CHA^"^vi. 
made  a  voluntary  submission  to  the  Grand  khan,  to  whom  they  pay  an 
annual  tribute.  The  king  is  devoted  to  sensual  pleasures.  He  has  a- 
bout  three  hundred  wives,  and  when  he  hears  of  any  handsome  woman, 
he  sends  for  her,  and  adds  her  to  the  number.888  Gold  is  found  here 
in  large  quantities,  and  also  many  kinds  of  drugs,  but  being  an  inland 
country,  distant  from  the  sea,  there  is  little  opportunity  of  vending 
them.  There  are  elephants  in  abundance,  and  other  beasts.  The  in¬ 
habitants  live  upon  flesh,  rice,  and  milk.  They  have  no  wine  made 
from  grapes,  but  prepare  it  from  rice  and  a- mixture  of  drugs.  Both 
men  and  women  have  their  bodies  punctured  all  over,  in  figures  of 
beasts  and  birds,889  and  there  are  among  them  practitioners  whose  sole 
employment  it  is  to  trace  out  these  ornaments  with  the  point  of  a  needle, 
upon  the  hands,  the  legs,  and  the  breast.890  When  a  black  colouring 
stuff  has  been  rubbed  over  these  punctures,  it  is  impossible,  either  by 
water  or  otherwise,  to  efface  the  marks.  The  man  or  woman  who  ex¬ 
hibits  the  greatest  profusion  of  these  figures,  is  esteemed  the  most 
handsome. 


NOTES.  . 

887.  The  country  here  named  Kangigu ,  in  the  older  Latin  version  Kdnsiga, 
and  in  the  early  Italian  epitome,  Cargingu,  appearing  to  lie  in- the  rou-te  from- the 
eastern  part.of  Bengal  towards  the  northern  part  o£  the  Birmah  country,  may  be 
either  the  Cach’har  mentioned  in  Note  884,  situated  between  Silhet  and  Melcley , 
or  else  Kassay,  between  the  latter  and  Am.  The  terminating  syllable  gu  may 
probably  be  the  Chinese  word  koue  or  hue  ‘'kingdom,”  which  will  be  seen  in  the 
Jesuit’s  map  to  prevail  in  that  quarter. 

888.  In  Mr.  Golebrooke’s  paper  (referred  to  in  Note  8S4)  the  raja  of  Cach’har 
is  spoken  of  as  a  Cshatriya  oi  the  Suryabansi  race.  In  former  times  his  territory 
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BOOK  II  may  have  been  more  extensive,  and  his  revenue  more  adequate  to  the  mainte- 

-  *  nance  of  a  haram  of  such  magnitude,  than  they  are  at  the  present  day.  The 

CHAP.  XLVI.  epitome  reduces  the  number  to  one  hundred :  “  Lo  Te  ha  hen  cento  moiere.” 

889.  See  Note  855  on  the  subjcjj^of  the  practice  of  tattowing.  As  it  is  known 

to  prevail  in  the  Birmah  or  country,  the  presumption  is  strengthened  by 
this  similarity  of  habits,  that  Kangigu  is  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  concern, 

les  Chinois  we  find  mention  of  the  people  of  Lao-tchoua,  understood  to  be  those 
of  Laos,  of  whom  it  is  said:  “  Us  sont  d’un  naturel  fcroce;  ils  se  font  avec  une 
«  aiguille  des  marques  par  tout  le  corps :  ces  marques  sont  des  fleurs,  que  rien 
«  ne  sauroit  effacer.”  T.  xiv,  p.  291.  But  the  country  of  Laos  is  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Am,  and  this  of  Kangigu  would  seem  to  lie  on  the  north-western. 

890.  The  manner  in  which  Purchas  has  thought  fit  to  parody  and  give  an  air  of 
ridicule  to  this  passage,  presents  a  curious  specimen  of  his  style  and  of  the  liberty 
he  takes  with  his  original ;  “  And  there  he  professors”  he  writes  “of  this  foolish 
“  art  of  flesh-embroiderie,  which  use  no  other  trade  but  this  needle-worke,  and 
“  dying  of  fooles-skinnes.”  In  Harris’s  Collect,  of  voyages  these  burlesque  terms 
are  repeated  as  if  they  were  a  translation  of  the  text:  but  our  author’s  account 
of  the  practice  is  as  serious  as  it  is  consistent  with  known  facts. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Qf  the  province  of  Amu. 

chap,  xhvii.  jMU  ai30  js  aituated  towards  the  east,8!)i  and  its  inhabitants  are  sub- 
jects  of  the  Grand  khan.  They  are  idolaters,  and  live  upon  the  flesh 
of  their  cattle  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They  have  a  peculiar  lan¬ 
guage.  The  country  produces  many  horses  and  oxen,  which  are  sold  to 
the  itinerant  merchants,  and  conveyed  to  India.  Buffaloes  also,  as  well 
as  oxen,  are  numerous,892  in  consequence  of  the  extent  and  excellence 
of  the  pastures.  Both  men  and  women  Wear  rings,  of  gold  and  silver, 
upon  their  wrists,  arms,  and  legs ;  but  those  of  the  females  are  the 
more  costly.  The  distance  between  this  province  and  that  of  Kangigu 
is  twenty -five  days  journey.  We  shall  now  speak  of  a  province  named 
Tholoman  situated  eight  days  journey  from  the  former. 


NOTES. 
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891.  Amu  appears  to  correspond  in  situation  with  Bamu ,  which  is  described  BOOK  H. 
by  Symes  as  a  frontier  province  between  the  kingdom  of  the  Birmahs  and  Yunnan  CHA^r"xLyn 
in  China.  “  Their  real  character  ”  he  says,  speaking  of  certain  Chinese  envoys, 

“  did  not  rise  higher  than  that  of  a  provincial  deputation  from  Manchegee  or  No,e5' 

“  Hunan ,  the  south-west  province  of  CLinafJvhich  borders  on  the  kingdom  of 
“  Ava . . .  They  had  accompanied  the  governor  of  Bamoo,  which  is  the  frontier 
“  province,  to  the  capital.”  P.285.  “  Six  days  journey  from  Bamoo,  near  the 
“  frontiers  of  China,  there  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver.”  P.  324.  See  also  p.  325. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  information  respecting  a  district  so  situated  was  not 
obtained. 

892.  These  are  the  60s  bubalus  and  bos  gavteus.  See  Note  883. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Of  Thobman. 

The  province  of  Tholomcm  lies  towards  the  east,093  and  its  inhabitants  ceap.xlvhi. 
are  idolaters.  They  have  a  peculiar  language,  and  are  subjects  of  the 
Grand  khan.  The  people  are  tall  and  good-looking ;  their  complexions 
inclining  rather  to  brown  than  fair.  They  are  just  in  their  dealings, 
and  brave  in  war.  Many  of  their  towns  and  castles  are  situated  upon 
lofty  mountains.  They  burn  the  bodies  of  their  dead ;  and  the  bones 
that  are  not  reduced  to  ashes,  they  put  into  wooden  boxes,  and  carry 
them  to  the  mountains,  where  they  conceal  them  in  caverns  of  the 
rocks,  in  order  that  no  wild  animal  may  disturb  them.89*  Abundance  of 
gold  is  found  here.  For  the  ordinary  small  currency  they  use  the  por¬ 
celain  shells  that  come  from  India  ;  and  this  sort  of  money  prevails  also 
in  .the  two  before-mentioned  provinces  of  Kangigu  and  Amu.  Their 
food  and  drink  are  the  same  that  has  been  already  mentioned.  - 


NOTES. 

893.  No  name  resembling  Thobman,  Toloman,  or  Coloman,  as  the  word  ap¬ 
pears  in  different  versions,  is  to  be  found  in  any  map  or  description  of  these  parts ; 

3  N  but 
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BOOK;  II,  bnt  as  the  circumstances  stated  render  it  probable  that  the  country  spoken'  of  is 
that  of  the  people'  variously  called  Birmahs,  Burmahs,  Bamans,  and  Barmans, 
CHAP.xuvm.  we  may  C0l)jgCture  that  the  word  was  intended  for  Po-lo-mrm,  which  is  known  to 
Note8’  be  the  mode  in  which  the  Chinese  pronounce  Burman  and  Brahman ,  and  by  which 
they  often  designate  the  people  of^ldia  in  general.  “  Le  roynume  do  l'b”  says 
P.  Gaubil  “  est  anciennement  appelle  le  royaume  de  Pa-la-mcn.”  Hist,  abrdg.  de 
l’Astr.  Chiu.  p.  123.  “About  A.  D.950”  says  Morrison’s  Chinese  Diet,  “a 
«  Po-lo-mun  (Brahmun)  priest  was  at  Peking;  and  by  tlio  order  of  the  emperor 
“  Keeniih ,  three  hundred  Sha-mun  (priests)  went  to  India  to  procure  books, 
«  &c.  ”  P.  v. 

894.  The  ceremonies  practised  by  certain  mountaineers  of  Ava  or  the  Burmah 
country,  named  Kayn,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  what  is  here  described : 
“  They  burn  their  dead  ”  says  Symos  “  and  afterwards  collect  their  ashes  in  an 
“  urn,  which  they  convey  to  a  house,  where,  if  the  urn  contains  the  relics  of  a 
“  man,  they  keep  it  six  days,  if  of  a  woman,  five ;  after  which  it  is  carried  to* 
“  the  place  of  interment,  and  deposited  in  a  grave,  and  on  the  sod  that  covers  it, 
“  is  laid  a  wooden  image  of  the  deceased,  to  pray  to  tlio  mounting  (deity)  and 
“  protect  the  bones  and  ashes.”  He  added  “  that  the  mounting  resided  on  the 
“  great  mountain  Cfnowa,  where  the  images  of  the  dead  are  deposited.”  Embassy 
to  Ava,  p.  447. 


CHAPTER  XLIX, 

Of  the  cities  of  Chiniigui,  Sidirtfii,  Gingui,  and  Pdmifu. 

.xlix.  Leaving  tbe  province  of  Tholoman,  and  pursuing  a  course  towards 
the  east,896  you  travel  for  twelve  days  by  a  river,  on  each  side  of  which 
lie  many  towns  and  castles,  when  at  length  you  reach  the  large  and 
handsome  city  of  Chintigui,ws  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  idolaters, 
and  are  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  khan.  They  are  traders  and  artisans. 
They  mate  cloth  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  which  looks  well  and  is 
the  ordinary  summer  clothing  of  both  sexes.897  The  men  are  brave 
warriors.  They  have  no  other  kind  of  money  than  the  stamped  paper' 
of  his  majesty.698 


In 
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In  this  province  the  tigers  are  so  numerous,  that  the  inhabitants,  BOOK  II. 
from  apprehension  of  their  ravages,  cannot  venture  to  sleep  at  night  cbarxlix. 
out  of  their  towns,  and  those  who  navigate  the  river  dare  not  go  to  rest 
with  their  boats  moored  near  the  banksA  for  these  animals  have  been 
known  to  plunge  into. the  water,  swim  to  the  vessel,  and  drag  the  men 
from  thence  ;  but  find  it  necessary  to  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
where,,  in  consequence  of:  its  great  width,  they  are  in  safety.899  Iii  this 
country  are  likewise  found  the  largest  and  fiercest  dogs  that  can  be  met 
with  :  so  courageous  and  powerful  are  they,  that  a  man,  with  a  couple 
of  them,  may  be  an  over-match  for  a  tiger.  Armed  with  a  bow  and 
artows,  and  thus  attended,  should  he  meet  a  tiger,  he  sets  on  his  intre¬ 
pid  dogs,  who  instantly  advance  to  the  attack.  The  animal  instinctively 
seeks  a  tree,  against  which  to  place  himself,  in  order  that  the  dogs  may 
not  be  able  to  get  behind  him,  and  that  he  may  have  his  enemies  in 
front.  With  this  intent,  as  soon  as  he  perceives  the  dogs,  he  makes 
towards  the  tree,  but  with  a  slow  pace,  and  by  no  means  running,  that 
he  may  not  shew  any  signs  of  fear,  which  his  pride  would  not  allow. 

During  this  deliberate  movement  the  dogs  fasten  upon  him,  and  the 
man  plies  him  with  his  arrows.  He,  in  his  turn,  endeavours  to  seize 
the  dogs,  but  they  are  too  nimble  for  him,  and  draw  back,  when  he 
resumes  his  slow  march ;  but  before  he  can  gain  his  position,  he  has 
been  wounded  by  so  many  arrows,  and  so  often  bitten  by  the  dogs,  that 
he  falls  through  weakness  and  from  loss  of  blood.  By  these  means  it  is 
that  he  is  at  length  taken.900 

There  is  here  an  extensive  manufacture  of  silks,  which  are  exported 
in  large  quantities  to  other  parts,901  by  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
which  continues  to  pass  amongst  towns  and  castles;  and  the  people- ^ 
subsist  entirely  by  trade.  At  the  end  of  twelve  days,  you  arrive  at  the 
city  of  Sidin-ju,  of  which  an  account  has  been  already  given.902  From 
Whence,  in  twenty  days,  you  reach  Gin-gui,  and  in  four  days  more,  the 
city  of  Pazcm-fu ,9?3  which  belongs,  to  Kataia,  and  lies  towards  the  south, 
in  returning  by  the  other  side  of  the  province.904  The  inhabitants  wor¬ 
ship  idols,  and  bum  the  bodies  of  their  dead.905  There  are  here  also 
certain  Christians,  who  have  a  church.906  They  are  subjects  of  the 
Grand  khan ,  and  his  paper-money  is  current  amongst  them.  They 
3  N  2  gain 
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book  II.  gain  their  living  by  trade  and  manufacture,  having  silk  in  abundance, 
chA~ix.  of  which  they  weave  tissues  mixed  with  gold,  and  also  very  fine  scarfs. 

'  This  city  has  many  towns  and  castles  under  its  jurisdiction.907  A  great 
river  flows  beside  it,  by  means  of  which  large  quantities  of  merchandise 
are  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Kanbalu;  for  by  the  digging  of  many  ca¬ 
nals  it  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  capital.908  But  we  shall  take 
our  leave  of  this,  and  proceeding  three  days  journey,  speak  of  another 
city  named  Chan-glu. 


NOTES. 

895.  The  countries  last  spoken  of  appear  indubitably  to  have  belonged  to  that 
region  which  geographers  term  “  India  extra  Gangem.”  Those  our  author’s  route 
now  leaves  behind,  and  wbat  follows  in  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  book,  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  China  or  its  immediate  dependencies.  The  transition,  however,  is 
remarkably  obscure,  and  there  seems  to  be  much  room  to  doubt,  notwithstanding 
the  enumeration  of  stages,  whether  the  sequel  should  be  regarded  as  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  same  journey,  or,  as  the  notices  collected  by  him,  upon  other  occasional 
visits  to  the  different  provinces. 

896.  We  cannot  discover  in  the  southern  part  of  Yun-nan  (towards  which  lie 
might  be  supposed  to  have  returned)  any  city  resembling  Chinli-gui  or  Chinti-giu 
in  name ;  but  a  material  difference  between  the  text  of  Ramusio  and  those  of  the 
other  versions,  occurs  here,  which  might  be  hoped  to  afford  a  cine  for  tracing  tlie 
progress  of  the  route.  According  to  the  former  our  author  prosecutes  Ihr  journey 
from  Tholoman ,  by  the  course  of  a  river,  (whether  wholly  or  in  part  only,  is  not 
clearly  expressed)  to  the  city  abovementioned.  In  the  Basle  edition,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  said;  “  A  provincia  Tholoman  ducit  iter  versus  orientem  ad  provinciam 
“  Gingui,  iturque  duodecim  diebus  juxta  flnvium  quendam,  donee  perveniatur 
“ad  civitatem  grandem  Sinuglu and  in  the  early  Italian  epitome,  “  Cuigui 
“  sie  una  provincia  verso  oriente  laqual  ello  trovo  I’homo  quando  se  parti  da 
“  Toloman  tu  vai  su  per  uno  fiume  per  xii  zornade  trovando  cita  e  castelli :  £ 

trovi  la  cite  de  Similgu  grande  e  nobile;”  to  which  city  of  Sinulgit  or  Similgu 
are  attributed  all  the  circumstances  above  related  of  Ciniigui.  If  the  reading  of 
Cuigui  or  Kubgiu.be  more  correct  than  the  others,  we  might  conjecture  it  to  be 
intended  for  the  Chinese  province  otKoei-cheu  or  Quei-cheu,  which,  adjoining  to 
that  of  Yun-nan  on  the -eastern  side;  would  be  in  point  of  direction,  no  unlikely 
road  to  the  capital. 


897.  In 
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897.  Id  the  South-sea  islands,  Sumatra,  and  probably  in  most  parts  of  the  BOOKIL 
eastern  archipelago,  a  kind  of  cloth  is  prepared  from  the  inner  bark  of  certain  CHA^"^LIX 
trees,  by  beating  it  with  a  wooden  instrument  until  it  acquires  sufficient  pliability  ^ 
and  fineness.  Such  may  be  the  cloth  here  described ;  but  the  Chinese  also  weave 
stuffs  from  the  fibrous  bark  of  different  plants. 


89&.  The  circumstance  of  the  emperor’s  paper  money  being  current,  shews 
that  the  country  here  spoken  of  was  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  and  not  one 
of  its  remote  dependencies,  where  the  sovereignty  was  more  nominal  than  real. 


899.  Numerous  instances  are  recorded  of  boats  being  attacked,  at  night,  by 

tigers,  amongst  the  alluvial  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  called  the 
Sunderbunds ,  and  sometimes  it  happens  that  whole  crews  are  destroyed  whilst 
sleeping  on  board.  “  It  is  upon  account  of  these  tigers  ”  (says  Tavernier,  in  the 
relation  of  his  journey  to  Kackemire,  where  he  speaks  incidentally  of  Bengal ; 
but  which  is  not  found  in  the  French  edition  of  1679,  12mo.)  “  that  for  people 
“  travelling  between  these  little  isles  in  small  boats,  as  they  usually  do,  it  is 
“  dangerous  in  many  places  to  land;  besides  great  care  is  to  be  had  that  the  boat, 
“  which  in  the  night  is  fastened  to  trees,  be  not  too  near  the  bank,  for  there  are 
“  now  and  then  some  men  surprised ;  and  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  tigers  have 
“  been  so  bold  as  to  come  into  the  boats,  and  to  carry  away  men  that  were 
“asleep.”  See  Travels,  &c.  second  part,  p.  141,  ed.  1684,  fo.  .  . 

900.  If  the  beast  here  spoken  of  be  actually  the  tiger  and  not  the  lion  (of  which 

latter  none  are  found  in  China)  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  manners  ascribed  to 
him  in  this  story  are  very  different  from  those  which  usually  mark  his  feline  cha¬ 
racter.  In  the  old  English  version  of  1579  (from  the  Spanish)  it  is  not  the  lion 
or  tiger,  but  the  elephant  that  is  said  to  be  the  subject  of  this  mode  of  baiting 
with  “  raastie-dogges.”  1  am  assured,  however,  that  dogs  do  attack  both  tigers 
and  leopards.  •  ■  - 

901.  The  trade  in  wrought  silks  denotes  this  to  be  a  place  in  China,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  Yellow  river,  beyond  which  the  silk-worm  is  not  reared  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  manufacture. 

902.  From  the  context  we  might  be  led  to  infer  that  the  Si-din-fu  here  spoken 
of  should  be  the  same  place  as  the  Chinli-gui  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  chapter,  inasmuch  as  the  journey  of  twelve  days  from  TJiodo-man  is  here 
again  referred  to;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  are  much  more  clearly  given  fo 
understand  that  it  is  the  city  before  described  (in  chap,  xxxyi)  by  the  name  of 
Sin-din-fu,  and  which  was  shewn  (in  Note  786)  to  be  intended  for  Ching-tu-fu,  the 

capital 
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BOOK  II,  capital  of  the  province  of  Se-chuen.  This  would  He  in  the  route  from  Aya  and 
GHAPXLIX  t*ie  Prov‘nce  Yun-nan  towards  the  city  of  Peking. 

Notes.  ggg.  jn  this  part  of  the  work,  indeed,  we  perceive  a  more  than  usual  degree 
of  perplexity  in  the  geographical  matter,  which  is  increased  by  a  want  of  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  several  versions,  not  merely  in  orthography,  but  in  the  entire  names  of 
places,  as  well  as  in  circumstances.  The  journey  of  twenty  days  slated  in  Ramu- 
sio’s  text,  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  Latin  version  or  early  Italian  epitome, 
and  it  appears  in  the  first  instance  uncertain  whether  by  Oin-gui  is  here  meant 
that  southern  province  which  in  the  latter  is  named  Cui-gui,  and  has  been  conjec¬ 
tured  to  be  Koci-chev ,  or  whether  it  may  have  been  intended  for  Kin-cheu  on  the 
Kiang,  or  (admitting  a  large  hiatus  in  the  journal)  for  another  Kin-cheu ,  in  the 
province  of  Pe-che-li.  For  the  city,  likewise,  which  ltamusio  names  Pazan-fu, 
the  other  versions  speak  of  Caucasu  and  Cancasu.  But  in  addition  to  the  confusion 
of  names,  we  have,  at  this  point,  a  new  difficulty  to  contend  with ;  for  as  the 
general  course  of  the  journey  has  latterly  been  to  the  east,  as  expressed  in  the 
text,  or  to  the  north-east,  as  inferred  from  positions,  so,  at  this  place,  and  from 
henceforward,  we  find  it  described  as  tending  to  the  south  ;  although  from  the 
preceding  chapters  it  might  seem  that  the  southern  provinces  of  China  had  been 
but  just  entered,  from  the  side  of  Mien  or  Ava.  Our  author’s  want  of  accuracy 
in  bearings,  as  they  respect  the  intermediate  points  of  the  compass,  has  often 
required  the  exercise  of  indulgence;  but  this  cannot  be  extended  to  the  mistaking 
north  for  south;  nor  would  even  a  correction  of  this  nature  in  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances,  avail  us;  for  we  shall  presently  find  him  approaching  the  Yellow  river 
from  the  northern  side,  crossing  that  river,  and,  in  the  continuance  of  his 
southerly  course,  describing  well  known  places  between  it  and  the  Kiang,  which 
he  likewise  crosses,  in  his  way  to  the  province  of  Fo-kien. 

It  is  consequently  in  one  of  other  of  the  most  northern  provinces  that  we  should 
make'  our  search  for  Pazan-fu,  and  we  shall  be  fully  justified  in  drawing  the 
,  conclusion,  that  a  fresh  itinerary,  hitherto  unnoticed,  as  it  would  seem,  by  any 

editor  or  commentator,  has  commenced  from  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital ;  and  that  the  fruitless  attempt  to  connect  this  with  the  former  route,  as 
constituting  one  journey,  has  chiefly  given  rise  to  the  confusion  of  which  every 
reader  who  has  endeavoured  to  follow  the  course  of  the  travels,  must  have  found 
reason  tocomplain. 

904:  It  willbe  seen  on  reference  to  Chap,  xxviii  of  this  Book  and  Note  750, 
that  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Tso-cheu,  in  the  province  of  Pe-che-li,  the 
roads  are  said  to  divide ;  the  one  leading  to  the  south-western,  and  the  other  to 
the  south-eastern  provinces.-  The  first' was  that  which  our  author  pursued  in 
his  former  route,  and'  has  described  to  a  certain  point,  where  either  his  original 
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memorandums  left  it  incomplete,  or,  his  early  transcribers,  to  avoid  the  mono-  BOOK  II. 

tonous  repetition  of  unknown  and  to  them  uninteresting  names,  were  induced  to  - 

terminate  it  abruptly.  The  latter  road,  to  the  south-east  is  that  upon  which,  he  is  CHAP  XLIX- 
now  about  to  enter,  although  without  any  explicit  notice  of  the  change ;  for  it  0  es‘ 
must  be  observed,  that  even  the  obscure  hint  of  “  returning  by  the  other  side  of 
“  the  province,”  is  peculiar  to  Ramusio’s  version.  Under  the  conviction,  there¬ 
fore,  of  a  new  itinerary  having  commenced  about  this  part  of  the  narrative,  from 
some  place  near  Tso-cheu,  where  the  roads  divide,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
consider  the  city  now  called  Ho-kien-fu  (the  first  in  the  southern  route)  as  the 
Pa-zan-fu  of  Ramusio’s  text  or  Ca-cau-su  (for  fit)  of  the  Basle  edition ;  the 
probability  of  which,  however  discordant  the  sound  of  the  names,  we  shall  find 
to  he  strengthened  as  we  proceed  to  the  account  of  places  subsequently  visited. 

Ho-kien-fu  (the  first  syllable  of  which  a  Tartar  would  pronounce  Ko)  is  the  third 
city  of  the  province  in  rank,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  position  “  between  the 


905.  To  burn  the  bodies  of  their  dead  is  certainly  not  now  the  practice  of  the 
inhabitants  of  China,  and  what  is  said  to  that  effect  of  this  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  places,  may  be  thought  to  apply  rather  to  the  manners  prevailing 
amongst  the  people  on  the  south-western  frontier,  just  described,  and  that  circum¬ 
stances  belonging  to  the  first  journal  have  been  blended  with  those  of  the  second, 
for  the  purpose  perhaps,  of  concealing  the  abrupt  transition  and  assimilating  the 
two  parts.  What  gives  a  colour  to  this  supposition  is,  that  in  none  of  the  other 
versions,  either  Latin  or  Italian,  is  any  mention  made  of  such  a  custom  in  this 
quarter. 

906.  The  expression  of  “  certi  Christiani  ”  may  either  mean  a  sect  of  Chris¬ 
tians  distinct  from  the  Nestorians,  already  so  often  mentioned,  or  may  refer  to 
the  Nestorians  themselves,  as  a  sort  of  Christians,  not  Catholic. 

907.  “  Elle  a  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  dans  sa  ddpendanee  deux  'villes  'du-  second 

“  ordre,  et  quinze  du  troisieme.”  T.  i,  p.  US.  5  ■, 

908.  In  the  very  imperfect  accounts  we  have  of  this  city,  either  by  the  Jesuits 
or  by  its  more  recent  visitors,  we  are  not  told  whether  it  has  any  actual  connexion 
with  Peking,  by  means  of  the  Hit-io  and  Pe-ho ;  for  although  Martini,  speaking 
of  the  rivers  in  its  vicinity,  says  :  “  aussi  y  en  a-t-il  plusieurs  qui  environment 
“  son  territoire  comme  si  c’estoit  nne  isle,”  it  does  not  appear  from  the  map,  to 
stand  on  the  banks  of  any  one  of  them  ;  but  the  country  being  so  flat,  it  •  aw 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  canal  by  which  it  communicates  with  these 
rivers  and  with  the  capital. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Of  the  city  of  Chan-glu. 

BOOK-  II.  Cban-glv  is  a  large  city,  situated  towards  the  south,909  and  is  in  the 
chap~l  province  of  Kataia.  It  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  khan. 

The  inhabitants  worship  idols,  and  burn  the  bodies  of  their  dead. 
The  stamped  paper  of  the  emperor  is  current  amongst  them.  In  this 
city  and  the  district  surrounding  it  they  make  great  quantities  of  salt, 
by  the  following  process.  In  the  country  is  found  a  salsuginous  earth. 
Upon  this,  when  laid  in  large  heaps,  they  pour  water,  which  in  its 
passage  through  the  mass,  imbibes  the  particles  of  salt,  and  is  thgn 
collected  in  channels,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  very  wide  pans, 
no.t  ;more  than  four  inches  in  depth.  In  these  it  is  well  boiled,  and 
then  left  to  crystallize.  The  salt  thus  made  is  white  and  good,  and  is 
exported  to  various  parts.910  Great  profits  are  made  by  those  who 
manufacture  it,  and  his  majesty  derives  from  it  a  considerable  revenue. 
This  district  produces  abundance  of  well-flavoured  peaches,  of  such 
a  size  that  one  of  them  will  weigh  two  pounds  troy-weight.9U  We 
shall  now  speak  of  another  city  named  Chan-gli. 


NOTES. 

•  .  909.  To  the  eastward  of  Jlo-kien,  but  inclining  to  the  south,  we  find  a  city  of 

the  second  order,  dependent  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former,  which  in  Du 
Halde’s  map  is  properly  named  Tsan-tchcu,  but  in  Martini’s  Allas,  Cang-cheu 
incorrectly  for  Cang-cheu.  This  is  evidently  Cianglu  or  Changlu ,  here  mentioned, 
the  latter  syllable  being,  it  may  be  presumed  from  analogy,  an  error  of  trans¬ 
cription  for  the  Italian  giu,  answering  to  tcheou  of  the  French  and  cheu  of  the 
English  orthography. 

910.  From  this  detail  of  the  process  it  may  be  thought  that  nitre  or  saltpetre, 
rather  than  common  salt,  is  the  article  so  procured  ;  and  especially  as  the  latter 
is  manufactured  in  immense  quantities  along  the  extensive  sea-coast  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  in  the  usual  mode,  and  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  it  by  means  of  its  nume- 
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rous  rivers.  The  following  passage,  from  the  translation  of  Abbe  Grosier’s  BOOK  II. 

Description  generate  de  la  Chine,  will  leave  no  doubt  on  this  point:  <£  The  earth  - 

££  which  forms  the  soil  of  Petcheli  abounds  with  nitre ;  whole  fields  may  be  seen  CHAP'  L' 

££  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pe-king  which  are  covered  with  it.  Every  morning  at  Note*' 

“  sun-rise,  the  country  in  certain  cantons,  appears  as  white  as  if  sprinkled  by  a 
££  gentle  fall  of  snow.  If  a  quantity  of  this  substance  be  swept  together,  a  great 
“  deal  of  kien,  nitre,  and  salt  may  be  extracted  from  it.  The  Chinese  pretend 
££  that  this  salt  may  be  substituted  for  common  salt ;  however  this  may  be,  it  is  * 

“  certain  that  in  the  (mountainous)  extremity  of  the  province,  poor  people  and  the 
££  greater  part  of  the  peasants,  make  use  of  no  other.  With  regard  to  the  kien 
££  procured  from  the  earth,  they  use  it  for  washing  linen,  as  we  do  soap.”  Vol.  i, 

P-27.  . 


911.  <£  Peso  alia  sottile  ”  is  explained  in  the  dictionaries  by  ££  poids  de  mar- 
“  chandises  fines,  plus  leger  que  l’autre ;  ”  which  corresponds  to  the  difference 
c>f  14:  and  17,  between  our  Troy  and  Avoirdupois  weights. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

Of  the  city  of  Chan-gli. 

Chan-oli  also  is  a^city  of  Kataia,912  situated  towards  the  south,  and  chap.  li. 
belonging  to  the  Grand  khan,  the  inhabitants  of  which  axe  idolaters, 
and  in  like  manner  make  use  of  the  emperor’s  paper-currency.  Its  dis¬ 
tance  from  Chan-glu  is  five  days’  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  you 
pass  many  cities  and  castles,  likewise  in  the  dominions  of  his  majesty. 

They  are  places  of  great  commerce,  and  the  customs  levied  at  them 
amount  to  a  large  sum.913  Through  this  city  passes  a  wide  and  deep 
river,  which  affords  conveyance  to  vast  quantities  of  merchandise,  con¬ 
sisting  of  silk,  drugs,  and  other  valuable  articles.914  We  shall  now 
take  l^ave  of  this  place,  and  give  an  account  of  another  city  named 
Tudinfu. 


3  O 


.NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

BOOK  H.  912.  The  city  of  CiangU  or  Changli  appears  to  be  that  of  Te-c/icu,  situated  at 
—  the  entrance  of  the  province  of  Skan-lung,  on  the  river  called  Oei-ho  in  Du 
chap.  li.  •  aide's  map,  and  Eu-ho,  in  the  account  of  Lord  Macartney’s  Embassy.  It  wus 
Notes'  twice  visited  by  the  Dutch  embassy  in  1795.  In  the  early  Italian  epitome  this 

m  place  is  named  Geth :  a  proof  of  the  little  assistance  to  be  derived  from  resem¬ 

blance  of  names,  independently  of  circumstances. 

913.  A  transit  duty  (Staunton  observes)  is  laid  on  goods  passing  from  one 
province  of  China  to  another ;  each  province  being  noted,  chiefly,  for  the  production 
of  some  particular  article,  the  conveyance  of  which,  to  supply  the  demand  for  it  in 
the  others,  raises  this  duty  to  a  considerable  sum,  and  forms  the  great  internal 
commerce  and  revenue  of  the  empire. 

914.  The  terms  “  wide  and  deep  ”  being  relative,  will  not  be  applied  to  the 
same  stream  by  different  travellers.  “  Au  sortir  de  Tt:-tcheou  ”  says  Van  Braam 
“  nous  avons  passe  une  grande  vivibro  dont  les  Lords  dtaient  garnis  de  trois  cens 
“  batimens  au  moins,  quoiqu’elle  n’eflt  que  ptu-d’eau.  Cos  batiinens  dtaient 
“  presque  tous  charges  de  riz,  et  destines  pour  Pe-king.  Ils  sont  la  com  mo  dans 
“  un  refuge  contre  la  debacle.”  T.  i,  p.  1S2.  u  A  une  petite  distance  avant 
“  l’entree  de  la  ville  ”  he  says  on  his  return  “  nous  avons  passe  la  rividre  sur 
“  un  pont  de  bateaux.”  T.  ii,  p.  21. 


'  CHAPTER  LI1. 


Of  the  city  of  Tudinfu. 

chap,  lii.  Whew  you  depart  from  Chan-gU  and  travel  southwards,  six  days’ 
journey,  you  pass  many  towns  and  castles  of  great  importance  and 
grandeur,  whose  inhabitants  worship  idols,  and  burn  the  bodies  of  their 
dead.  They  are  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  khan,  and  receive  his  paper- 
moneyas  currency.  They  subsist  by  trade  and  manufactures,  add  have 
provisions  in  abundance.  At  the  end  of  these  six  days  you  arrive  at  a 
city  named  Tudinfu ,916  which  was  formerly  a  magnificent  capital,910  but 
the  Grand  khan  reduced  it  to  his  subjection  by  force  of  arms.  It  is 
rendered  a  delightful  residence  by  the  gardens  which  surround  it, 

stored 
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stored  as  they  are  with  handsome  shrubs  and  excellent  fruits.917  Silk  is  BOOK  II. 
produced  here  in  large  quantities,  It  has  under  its  jurisdiction  eleven 
cities  and  considerable  towns  of  the  empire,918  all  places  of  great  trade  CHAPl  LU' 
and  having  abundance  of  silk.  Before  the  period  of  its  reduction  by 
his  majesty,  it.was  the  seat  of  government  of  its  own  king.  In  1372  919 
his  majesty  appointed  one  of  his  officers  of  the  highest  rank,  named 
Lucansor,  to  the  government  of  this  city,  with  a  command  of  eighty 
thousand  horse,  for  the  protection  of  that  part  of  the  country.  This 
man  upon  finding  himself  master  of  a  rich  and  highly  productive  district, 
and  at  the  head  of  so  powerful  a  force,  became  intoxicated  with  pride, 
and  formed  schemes  of  rebellion  against  his  sovereign.  With  this  view 
he  tampered  with  the  principal  persons  of  the  city,  persuaded  them  to 
become  partakers  in  his  evil  designs,  and  by  their  means  succeeded  in 
producing  a  revolt  throughout  all  the  towns  and  fortified  places  of  the 
province.  As  soon  as  his  majesty  became  acquainted  with  these  traitor¬ 
ous  proceedings,  he  dispatched  to  that  quarter  an  army  of  an  hundred 
thousand  men,  under  the  orders  of  two  other  of  his  nobles,  one  of 
whom  was  named  Angui  and  the  other  Mongatai.  When  the  approach 
of  this  force  was  known  to  Lucansor,  he  lost  no  time  in  assembling  an 
army  no  less  numerous  than  that  of  his  opponents,  and  brought  them 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  action.  There  was  much  slaughter  on  both 
sides,  when  at  length,  Lucansor  being  killed,  his  troops  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  flight.  Many  were  slain  in  the  pursuit,  and  many  were  made 
prisoners.  These  were  conducted  to  the  presence  of  his  majesty,  who 
caused  the  principals  to  be  put  to  death,  and  pardoning  the.  others, 
took  them  into  his  own  service,  to  which  they  ever  afterwards  continued 
faithful.920 


NOTES. 

915.  With  respect  to  this  city  our  means  of  ascertaining  its  identity  are  unex¬ 
ceptionable;  for  independently  of  local  peculiarities,  we  have  historical  evidence 
(which  will  be  found  in  Note  920)  that  the  Tudin-fil  of  Rarausio’s  text,  the  Tadin- 
fu  of  the  manuscripts  and  of  the  Basle  edition,  the  Candifu  of  the  older  Latin, 
and  the  Candrafa  of  the  epitomes,  is  Tsi-nan-fu  (by  Martini  written  Cinan-fu )  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Shaniung.  A  strong  instance  is  here  presented  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  proper  names  of  the  work  have  been  corrupted. 

3  0  2  916.  “  La 
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916.  «  Laville  de  Cinan  ”  says  Martini,  meaning  Tsi-nan,  “estfort  grande, 
“  bien  peuplee,  et  cSlefare  pour  la  magnificence  et  grandeur  de  sea  bastimens.” 

917.  The  routes  of  our  modern  travellers  have  not  led  them  to  visit  this  city, 
but  that  of  the  Dutch  embassy  of  1795,  in  its  return,  passed  through  several  of 
the  towns  under  its  jurisdiction.  Upon  the  approach  to  one  of  these,  named 
Ping-yuen-shen,  Van  Braam  describes  the  scenery  in  terms  similar  to,  but  more 
luxuriant  than,  those  employed  by  our  author;  and  the  orchards  of  fruit  are 
particularly  noticed. 

918.  “  Sa  jurisdiction  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  est  triis-etendue  ;  on  y  comple  qua- 
“  tre  villes  du  second  ordre,  et  vingt-six  du  troiaiimo.”  P.  199.  The  extent  of 
its  jurisdiction  appears  to  have  been  enlarged,  or  the  number  of  towns  within  the 
same  limits  to  have  increased,  between  the  reigns  of  Kublai  and  Kang-hi. 

919.  The  circumstance  of  which  our  author  proceeds  to  speak,  is,  by  L’His- 
toire  gindrale  de  la  6hine,  assigned  to  a  period  ten  years  earlier.  The  Roman 
numerals,  in  which  dates  are  expressed  in  the  old  manuscripts,  are  more  liable 
to  errors,  than  the  Arabic,  or  rather  Indian  figures,  now  in  use. 

920.  These  events  are  related  in  the  above-mentioned  work,  which  professes  to 
be  a  translation  of  Chinese  annals,  in  the  following  manner :  c<  L’an  1262,  a  la 
“  premiere  lune,  H oupilai-han  ( Kubldi-kaan ),  aprds  son  retour  dans  cette  ville 
“  (Ye-king  ou  Pe-king),' appris  que  Li-lan  (Chinois),  grand  general  de  ses  troupes 
“  dans  le  pays  de  Kiang-hodi,  s’etoit  emparfi  des  villes  de  Tsi-nan  et  de  Y-tou 
“  (Tsing4cheou-foii)  du  Chantong,  et  qu’aprfes  avoir  passe  au  fil  de  l’dpde  los 
“• Mongous  rlpandus  dans  differentes  garnisons  de  ces  quartiers,  il  s’etoit  declare 
“  pour  les  Song.  Houpildi-han  donna  des  ordres  au  prince  liapitchi  (ou  Apitchi) 
“  et  au  general  Sse-tim-tcM  de  marcher  contre  ce  rebelle,  et  de  l’assicger  dans 
<e  Tsi-nan.  Lilan ,  qui  avoit  la  reputation  d’un  excellent  capitaine,  ayant  appris 
“  par  ses  coureurs  que  Sse-c/iou  et  Atchou  venoient  droit  il  Tsi-nan,  alia  au-devant 
“  d’eux  et  leur  enleva  tous  leurs  equipages ;  mais  comme  il  etoit  prds  de  rentrer 
“  dans  la  ville,  Ss64ien-tch&,  qu’il  rencontra,  le  battit  et  lui  reprit  tout  son  butin ; 
“  il  fut  contraint  de  se  mettre  4  couvert  dans  ses  murs,  oil  il  fut  aussi-tot  investi ; 
“  et  afiti  qu’il  ne  pfit  (chapper,  on  fit  elever  autour  de  la  place  un  mur  fortifie 
“  d’un  fosse  large  et  profond . .  ,  Cependant  Li-tan  employoit  tous  les  moyens  pour 
“  defendre  Tsi-nan  ou  pour  trouver  jour  pour  s’echapper:  il  faisoit  des  sorties 
“  continuelles  sur  les  differens  quartiers  des  Mongous,  mais  il  etoit  toujours 
“  repousse.  Ss6-tien-kht  qui  ne  craignoit  aucun  secours,  voulant  menager  ses 
“  troupes,  avoit  converti  en  blocus  le  siege  qui  dura  pres  de  quatre  mois  ;  il  y 
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«  perit  beaucoup  de  monde  par  l’opiniatret^  de  Li-lan,  qut  ordonna,  aprbs  que  BOOK  IL 
“  tous  les  vivre.s  furent  consumds,  qu’on  se  nourrit  de  chair  humaine.  Lorsqu’il 
«  se  vit  sans  esperance  etla  ville  sur  le  point  d’etre  force,  jl  se  prdcipita  dan9  le 

lac  de  Taming,  ou  il  avoit  si  peu  d’eau  qu’il  ne  put  se  noyer;  les  Mongous  le 
“  firent  prisonnier,  et  lui  couperent  la  tete  par  l’ordre  de  Ssi-tieri-tchi.”  T.  ix, 
p.  298. 

Notwithstanding  some  variations  between  the  two  accounts,  and  particularly  in 
the  catastrophe,  where  that  of  our  text  has  less  of  romance,  it  will  not  be  doubted 
that  they  relate  to  the  same  rebellion  and  the  same  scene  of  action,  nor,  conse¬ 
quently,  that-  by  Tttdin-fu  is  meant  the  city  oi'  Tsi-ncm-fu.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
remarkable  that  the  occurrence  is  mentioned  only  in  Ramusio’s  copy,  and  is  not 
alluded  to  either  in  the  Basle  edition  or  early  Italian  epitome  ;  but,  as  it  will  not 
be  urged,  that  previously  to  the  year  1553  (the  date  of  his  preface)  there  were 
extant  in  Europe  any  translations  of  Chinese  history,  from  whence  this  laborious 
and  judicious  compiler  might  have  borrowed  the  recital,  he  could  only  derive  his 
information  from  manuscripts  then  in  existence  of  our  author’s  work,  and  which 
the  other  transcribers  and  editors  must  have  garbled  and  abridged.  The  dissimi¬ 
larity  of  the  proper  names  (as  of  Lu-can-sor  to  LUan )  may  not  be  entirely  the 
effect  of  corruption,  but  may  partly  arise  from  the  Chinese  practice  of  applying 
several  to  the  same  individual,  answering  to  the  prenomen,  nomen,  and  agnomen. 
of  the  Romans. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

Of  the  city  of  Singui-matu. 

Travelling  from  Tudin-fu  seven  days,  in  a  southerly  direction,  you  chap.  tnr. 
pass  many  considerable  towns  and  strong  places,  where  commerce  and  *:r 
manufactures  flourish.  The  inhabitants  are  idolaters  and  are  subjects 
of  the  Grand  khan.  The  country  abounds  with  game,  both  beasts  and 
birds,  and  produces  an  ample  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.921  At 
the  end  of  seven  days  you  arrive  at  the  city  of  Singui-matu ,932  within 
which,  but  on  the  southern  side,  passes  a  large  and  deep  river,  which  * 

the  inhabitants  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  taking  its 
course  to  the  east,  runs  through  Kataia,  whilst  the  other,  taking  a 

westerly 
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BOOK  IX.  westerly  course,  passes  towards  the  province  of  Manji.m  This  river 
chaTlm.  is  navigated  by  so  many  vessels  that  the  number  might  seem  incredible, 
and  serves  to  convey  from  both  provinces,  that  is,  from  the  one  province 
to  the  other,  every  requisite  article  of  consumption.  It  is  indeed  sur¬ 
prising  to  observe  the  multitude  and  the  size  of  the  vessels  that  arc 
continually  passing  and  repassing,  laden  with  merchandise  of  the  great¬ 
est  value.921  On  leaving  Singui-matu  and  travelling  towards  the  south, 
for  sixteen  days,  you  unceasingly  meet  with  commercial  towns  and  witli 
castles.92®  The  people  throughout  the  country  are  idolaters,  and  the 
subjects  of  his  majesty. 


NOTES. 


921.  “  La  grande  quantity  de  rivieres,  delacs,  et  <le  ruisseaux  ”  says  P.  Mar¬ 
tini  “  rend  le  terroir  de  cette  province  (Skan-tmig)  fertile  et  fort  abondante  on 
“  toutce  qui  est  necessaire.”  “  II  n’y  a  point  de  lieu  oft  on  domic  les  ftuBans, 
“  les  perdrix,  et  les  cailles  &  ineilleur  marche,  conimc  aussi  les  lidvrcs,  car  il  n’y 
“  a  point  de  Cliinois  qui  soient  jilus  grands  chasseurs  quo  ceux  do  cettc  pro- 


I* 


922.  The  circumstances  here  mentioned  of  Sin-gui-matu  seem  to  point  to  the 
large  commercial  town  of  Lin-tsin-cheu,  situated  at  the  northern  extremity,  or 
commencement,  of  the  Yun-ho  or  Grand  Canal.  The  term  matu  or  mateou,  sub¬ 
joined  to  names,  signifies,  as  we  are  told  by  Du  Ilalde  (t.  i>  P-  137),  “  lieux 
“  de  commerce  etablis  suv  les  rivieres,  pour  la  commodity  des  negocians  et  la 
“  levee  des  droits  de  l’empereur ;  ”  and  by  P.  Magalhanos,  md-Leu  is  defined  to 
be,  “  lieu  frdquentd  pour  le  commerce;  parceque  les  barques  s’y  asscmblcnt  ety 
“  jettent  l’ancrepour  y  passer  la  nuit.”  Nouv.  Relat.  de  la  Chine,  p.  9.  Its  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  last  mentioned  city,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  stated  in  the 
other  versions  to  be  only  three  days  journey.  The  interval  appears  by  the  maps 
to  be  about  sixty  geographical  miles. 


■923;  These  expressions  might  be  considered  as  intended  to  describe  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  canal  itself,  which  must,  of  course,  have  been  supplied  with  water, 
by  diverting  so  much  of  the  stream  of  the  river  as  was  necessary  for  that  purpose ; 
and  the  operation  might  consequently  be  said  to  divide  it  into  two  branches  ;  but 
they  may  be  thought  rather  to  refer  to  the  following  curious  circumstance  noticed 
in  the  Account  of  Lord  Macartney’s  Embassy :  “  On  the  25th  of  October  (the 

'  “  third 
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“  third  day  after  its  departure  from  Lin-ising)  the  yachts  arrived  at  the  highest  BOOK  II. 
“  part  of  the  canal,  being  about  two-fifths  of  its  entire  length.  Here  the  river  CHAp^nI 
<£  Lven ,  the  largest  by  which  the  canal  is  fed,  falls  into  it  with  a  rapid  stream,  in  K  ' 

“  a  line  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  course  of  the  canal.  A  strong  bulwark  of 
“  stone  supports  the  opposite  western  bank  ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Tjuen  striking 
“  with  force  against  it,  part  of  them  follow  the  northern,  and  part  the 'southern 
“  course  of  the  canal.  A  circumstance  which  not  being  generally  explained  or 
“  understood,  gave  the  appearance  of  wonder  to  an  assertion,  that  if  a  bundle  of 
“  sticks  be  thrown  into  that  part  of  the  river,  they  would  soon  separate  and  take 
“  opposite  directions.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  387.  The  name  of  this  place  is  Tci-ngin-tcheou  in 
Du  Halde’s  map,  and  Tsin-jin-tckoo  in  that  of  the  Embassy;  which  bears  an 
evident  resemblance  to  the  Sin-gui  of  our  text. 


924.  “  Entre  ces  citds  ”  says  P.  Martini,  speaking  of  towns  of  the  second 
order,  dependent  on  Tun-chang-fu  “  Lincing  surpasse  toutes  les  autres,  soit  daiis 
<|1  le  nombre  d’habitans,  &c.  et  pour  estre  une  ville  marcbande  et  fort  renommge; 
“  de  sorte  qu’elle  cede  a.  peu  de  villes  de  cet  empire ;  car  elle  est  situde  dans  un 
“  lieu  oft  la  riviere  de  Ouei  et  le  canal  de  Yun  s’assemblent ;  de  la  vient  que  les 
“  navires  y  abordent  presque  de  toute  la  Chine,  et  qu’elle  est  comme  le  raagazin 
“  de  toutes  sortes  de  marchandises.”  P.  7.1.  “  At  Lin-sin-choo  ”  says  Staunton 

“  the  yachts  quitted  the  Eu-hn,  which,  from  its  source  on  the  westward,  rain 
“  north-easterly  to  this  place,  and  is  here  joined  by  the  imperial  or  grand  canal, 
“  which  is  carried  in  a  line  directly  south.”  Embassy  to  China,  Vol.  ii,  p.  381. 
“  Le  grand  canal  imperial  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  traverse  une  partie  'de  la  province,  et 
“  c’est  par  ce  canal  que  passent  toutes  les  barques,  qui,  des  parties  du  midi,  vont 
“  a  Peking.  Elies  portent  tant  de  sortes  de  marchandises,  et  en  si  grande  qu  an - 
“  tite,  que  les  seuls  droits  qui  se  payent  sur  ces  marchandises,  montent  a,  plus  de 
“  dix  millions.”  T.  i,  p.  197. 


925.  “  On  ne  compte  pas”  says  Du  Halde  in  his  description  of  this  province 
“  dans  ce  nombre  de  villes,  plus  de  quinze  forts  qui  sent  batis<  dans  tous  les 
“  ddtours  que  fait  la  mer,  al’entree  desports,  et  a  l’embonchure  des  riviAres.” 
T.  i,  p.  197. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

Of  the  great  river  called  the  Kara-moran,  and  of  the  cities  of  Koi-gan-zu 
and  Kuan-zu. 

BOOK  II.  The  journey  of  sixteen  clays  being  accomplished  you  reach,  once 
—  more,  the  great  river  Kara-moran, m  which  has  its  source  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  that  belonged  to  king  Un-khan,  styled,  as  has  been  said,  Prester 
John  of  the  North.92  It  is  of  vast  depth,  and  upon  its  waters  great 
ships  freely  sail,  with  their  full  loading.  Large  fish,  in  considerable 
quantities,  are  caught  there.  At  a  place  in  this  river,  about  a  mile 
,  distant  from  the  sea,  there  is  a  station  for  fifteen  thousand  vessels,  eadh 
of  them  capable  of  carrying  fifteen  horses,  and  twenty  men,  besides  the 
crews  to  navigate  them,  and  the  necessary  stores  and  provisions.928 
These  his  majesty  causes  to  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  for 
the  conveyance  of  an  army  to  any  of  the  islands  in  the  (neighbouring) 
ocean  that  may  happen  to  be  in  rebellion,  or  for  expeditions  to  any 
more  distant  region.  29  These  vessels  arc  moored  close  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  not  far  from  a  city  named  Koi-gan-zu, x 40  on  the  opposite  side 
to  which  is  another  named  Kuan-zu  ;  but  the  former  is  a  large  place, 
and  the  latter  a  small  one.  31  Upon  crossing  this  river,  you  enter  the 
noble  province  of  Manji:  but  it  must  not  be  understood  that  a  com¬ 
plete  account  has  been  given  of  the  province  of  Kataia.  Not  the 
»  twentieth  part  have  I  described.  Marco  Polo  932  in  travelling  through 

the  province  has  only  noted  such  cities  as  lay  in  his  route,  omitting 
)  /  those  situated  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  as  well  as  many  interme- 

4  **“  diate  places,  because  a  relation  of  them  all  would  be  a  work  of  too 

great  length,  and  prove  fatiguing  to  the  reader.933  Leaving  these  parts 
we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  speak,  in  the  first  instancy,  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  province  of  Manji  was  acquired,  and  then  of  its  cities, 
m  the  magnificence  and  riches  of  which  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  subsequent 
*  part  of  our  discourse. 


NOTES 
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NOTES. 

926.  This,  as  has  already  been  observed,  in  Note  766,  is  the  Tartar  name  for  BOOK  II. 
the  great  river  by  the  Chinese  called  the  Koang-ho,  and  by  us  the  Yellow  river,  CHAP  L[v 
which  has  its  source  in  the  country  between  the  western  borders  of  China  and  the 

,  ,  Notes, 

great  desert. 

927.  Respecting  this  prince,  see  Notes  364,  365,  455  and  456. 

928.  The  number  of  fifteen  thousand  must  be  a  prodigious  exaggeration  ;  if  we 
should  not  rather  suppose  it  to  be  an  error  in  transcribing.  The  early  Italian 
epitome  says  fifteen  vessels;  but  this  is  an  absurdity  in  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
it  is  probable  that  fifteen  hundred  was  the  number  intended;  When  Kublm,  in 
1287  sent  an  expedition  against  a  country  called  Koua-oua,  (which  some  have 
Supposed  to  be  Borneo,  and  others  Java),  it  is  said  “  On  rasserabla  a  la  hate 
“  mille  vaisseaux  de  guerre  et  de  transport,  sur  lesquels  on  embarqua  trente 
“  mille  hommes,  sans  compter  les  matelots.”  Hist.  gdn.  des  Huns,  liv.  xvi, 
p.  186.  The  station  of  these  transports,  instead  of  being  one  mile,  is  said  in 
other  versions  to  be  one  day’s  journey,  from  the  sea, 

929.  The  more  immediate  objects  of  such  expeditions  were  probably  the  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Corea,  those  of  Clmsan  near  the  Kiang,  or  those  of  Idu-kiu,  near 
Formosa  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Kublm  had  much  intercourse,  both  of  a  friendly 
and  a  hostile  nature,  with  different  islands  of  what  we  term  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago.  His  enterprise  against  Japan,  so  memorable  for  its  unfortunate  issue^ 
will  be  subsequently  noticed. 

930.  Both  from  its  situation  and  the  resemblance  of  name,  we  cannot  hesitate 
to  consider  this  as  the  city  of  JJoai-gnan-fu,  which  stands  near  the  south-eastern 
bank  of  the  Iloang-ho,  at  the  part  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  line  of  the 
Grand  canal,  and  is  itself  connected  by  means  of  a  small  cut,  with  that  river. 

Their  identity  is  noticed  by  P.  Magalhanes,  who  speaking  of  our  author  says, 

“  II  parle  de  la  ville  de  Coi-gan-ssu,  qui  s’appelle  Hodi-gan-Ju,  et  qui  est  trW- 
“  riche  et  marchande.”  P.  10.  The  small  difference  perceptible  in  the  orthogra¬ 
phy  -will  appeay  of  less  moment,  when  it  is  observed  that  all  Chinese  words  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  aspirate,  are  pronounced  by  the  W estern  Tartars,  with  a  hard 
guttural  sound;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  guttural  articulation  of  these  people 

is  softened  by  the  Chinese  to  the  aspirate  .-  thus  for  Khan  they  pronounce  Han  ;  { 

for  Ko-ko-nor  (a  certain  great  lake),  Ho-ho-nor;  and  for  Ku-tukh-tu  (the  second 
rank  of  lamas),  Hu-tu-tu.  - 

3  P 


931.  The 
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BOOK  II.  931.  The  place  here  named  Kuan-su  or  Quan-zu,  in  the  Basle  edition., 
— "  Cai-gui,  and  in  the  early  epitomes,  Ccd-cui,  does  not  appear  in  the  maps,  but 

chap.  LIV.  seems  tQ  be  tbe  pIace  whjch  De  Guignes  mentions  by  the  name  of  Ymig-kin-yn. 
Notes‘  «  Au  deli  du  Homg-ho  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  on  trouve  sur  le  canal  qnelques 

“  villes  que  les  Mahometans  ont  tiichfi  de  rendre  marchandes,  en  y  attiraut  le 
“  commerce;  mais  ils  n’y  ont  pas  rdussi.”  T.  i,  p-  1 33. 

932.  The  transition  from  the  First  to  the  Third  person,  is  here  remarkable, 
and  serves  to  justify  tlie  supposition  that  the  work  was  chiefly  compiled  from  the 
author’s  own  notes  and  oral  information,  by  another  hand. 

933.  This  explanatory  passage  does  not  appear  iu  the  other  versions. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Of  the  most  noble  province  of  Manji,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  Was 
subdued  by  the  Grand  khan. 

chap.lv.  The  province  of  Manji  is  the  most  magnificent  and  the  richest  that 
is  known  in  the  eastern  world.931  About  the  year  1269  it  was  subject 
to  a  prince  who  was  styled  Fanfur,m  and  who  surpassed  in  power  and 
wealth  any  other  that  for  a  century  had  reigned  in  that  country.  His 
disposition  was  pacific  and  his  actions  benevolent.  So  much  was  he 
beloved  by  his  people,  and  such  the  strength  of  his  kingdom,  enclosed 
by  rivers  of  the  largest  size,  that  his  being  molested  by  any  power  upon 
earth,  was  regarded  as  an  impossible  event.  The  effect  of  this  opinion 
was,  that  he  neither  paid  any  attention  himself  to  military  affairs,  nor 
encouraged  his  people  to  become  acquainted  with  military  exercises. 
The  cities  of  his  dominions  were  remarkably  well  fortified,  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  deep  ditches,  a  bow-shot  in  width,  and  full  of  water.  He 
did  not  keep  up  any  force  in  cavalry,  because  he  was  not  apprehensive 
of  attack.  The  means  of  increasing  his  enjoyments  and  multiplying  his 
pleasures  were  the  chief  employment  of  his  thoughts.  He  maintained 
at  his  court  and  kept  near  his  person  about  a  thousand  beautiful  women 
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in  whose  society  he  took  delight  He  was  a  friend  to  peace,  and  to  BOOK  II. 
justice,  which  he  administered  strictly.  The  smallest  act  of  oppression,  CHAP,  LV. 
or  injury  of  any  kind  committed  by  one  man  against  another,  was 
punished  in  an  exemplary  manner,  without  respect  of  persons.  Such 
indeed  was  the  impression  of  his  justice,  that  when  shops,  filled  with 
goods,  happened,  through  the  negligence  of  the  owners,  to  be  left 
open,  no  person  dared  to  enter  them,  or  to  rob.  them  of  the  Smallest 
article.  Travellers  of  all  descriptions  might  pass  through  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  freely  and  without  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  danger.  He  was  religious,  and  charitable  to  the  poor  and 
needy.9?6  Children,  whom  their  wretched  mothers  exposed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  inability  to  rear  them,  he  caused  to  be  saved  and  taken 
care  of,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  annually.937  When  the  boys 
attained  a  sufficient  age,  he  had  them  instructed  in  some  handicraft, 
and  afterwards  married  them  to  young  women  who  were  brought  up  in 
the  same  manner.938 

Very  different  from  the~Lemper  and  habits  of  Fanfuf,  were  those  of 
Ktiblai-haan,  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  whose  whole  delight  consisted  in 
thoughts  of  a  warlike  nature,  of  the  conquest  of  countries,  and  of  ex¬ 
tending  his  renown.  After  having  annexed  to  his  dominions,  a  number 
of  provinces  and  kingdoms,  he  now  directed  his  views  to  the  subduing 
that  of  Manji,  and  for  this  purpose  assembled  a  numerous  army  of 
horse  and  foot,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  a  general  named 
Chin-san  Ba-yan ,  which  signifies  in  our  langurge,  the  “  Hundred- 
eyed.” 939  A  number  of  vessels  were  likewise  put  under  his  orders,  wjth 
which  he  proceeded  to  the  invasion  of  Manji.  Upon  Ian  ding  JbereT  fee 
immediately  summoned  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to 

surrender  to  the  authority  of  his  sovereign.940  Upon  theft  refusal  to 
comply,  instead  of  given  orders  for  an  assault,  he  advanced  to  the 
next  city,  and  when  he  there  received  a  similar  answer,  proceeded  to  a 
third  and  a  fourth,  with  the  same  result.  Deeming  it  no  longer  prudent 
to  leave  so  many  cities  in  his  rear,  whilst  not  only  his  army  was  strong, 
but  he  expected  to  be  soon  joined  by  another  of  equal  force,  which  his 
majesty  was  to  send  to  him  from  the  interior,941  he  resolved  updn  the 
attack  of  one  of  these  cities  j  and  having  by  great  exertions  and  con- 
S  P  2  summate 
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BOOK  n.  summate  skill,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  place,  he  put  every  individual 

chap  lv  found  in  it  to  the  sword.  As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  this  event 
readied  the  other  cities,  it  struck  their  inhabitants  with  such  consterna¬ 
tion  aqd  terror,  that  of  their  own  accord  they  hastened  to  declare  their 
submission.  This  being  effected  he  advanced  with  the  united  force  of 
his  two  armies,  against  the  royal  city  of  Kin-nai,  the  residence  of  king 
Fanjur,0i2  who  felt  all  the  agitation  and  dread  of  a  person  who  had 
never  seen  a  battle,  nor  been  engaged  in  any  sort  of  warfare.  Alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  his  person,  he  made  his  escape  to  a  fleet  of  vessels  that 
lay  in  readiness  for  the  purpose,  and  embarking  all  his  treasure  and 
valuable  effects,  left  the  charge  of  the  city  to  his  queen,  with  directions 
for  its  being  defended  to  the  utmost  j  feeling  assured  that  her  sex  would 
be  a  protection  to  her,  in  the  event  of  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  from  thence  proceeded  to  sea,  and  reaching  certain  islands, 
where  were  some  strongly  fortified  posts,  he  continued  there  till  his 
death.943  After  the  queen  had  been  left  in  the  manner  related,  it  is 
said  to  have  come  to  her  knowledge,  that  the  king  had  been  told  by  his 
astrologers,  that  he  could  never  be  deprived  of  his  sovereignty  by  any 
other  than  a  chief  who  should  have  an  hundred  eyes.  On  the  strength 
of  this  declaration  she  felt  confident,  notwithstanding  that  the  city 
became  daily  more  and  more  straitened,  that  it  could  not  be  lost, 
because  it  seemed  a  thing  impossible  that  any  mortal  could  have  that 
number  of  eyes.  Inquiring,  however,  the  name  of  the  general  who 
commanded  the  enemy’s  troops,  and  being  told  it  was  Chin-san  Ba-yan, 
which  means  an  hundred  eyes,  she  was  seized  with  horrour  at  hearing 
it  pronounced,  as  she  felt  a  conviction  that  this  must  be  the  person  who, 
according  to  the  saying  of  the  astrologers,  might  drive  her  husband 
from  his  throne.  Overcome  by  womanish  fear,  she  no  longer  attempted 
to  make  resistance,  but  immediately  surrendered.944  Being  thus  in  pos- 
. -session  of  the  capital,  the  Tartars  soon  brought  the  remainder  of  the 
province  under  their  subjection.945  The  queen  was  sent  to  the  presence 
of  KvMai-kaan,  where  she  was  honourably  received  by  him,  and  an 
allowance  was  by  his  orders  assigned,  that  enabled  her  to  support  the 
dignity  of  her  rank.945  Having  stated  the  manner  in  which  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Manji  was  effected,  we  shall  now  speak  of  the  different  cities 
of  that  province,  and  first  of  Koi-gan-zu. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

934.  We  have  not  materials  for  assigning  precise  boundaries  either  to  Manji  or  BOOK  II. 
t oKhatdi;  but  it  is  evident  that  our  author  considered,  generally,  that  part  of  ' 

’  China  which  lies  southward  of  the  Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  river,  as  belonging  to 
what  he  terms  the  province  of  Manji,  or,  with  some  few  limitations,  to  the  Notes‘ 
empire  of  the  Song  ;  and  the  part  that  lies  northward  of  that  river,  which  was 
conquered  by  the  Mungals,  not  from  the  Chinese,  but  from  the  dynasty  of  the 
Kin  or  Niuche  Tartars,  by  whom  it  had  been  previously  subdued,  as  Khatdi  or 
Kataia.  Tbe  modern  and  more  common  division  of  China,  into  the  nine  southern 
and  six  northern  provinces,  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  can  have  no  respect  to  a 
natural  separation  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  rivers,  as  those  of  Kiang-nan , 

Hu-kucmg,  and  Se-chuen  are  intersected  by  the  Xiang,  and  that  of  Ho-nan  by  the 
Yellow  river.  The  western  limits  are  still  less  clearly  ascertained,  and  it  may 
bfe  doubted  whether  any  more  than  the  eastern  part  of  Yun-nan  was  included  in 
Manji,  or  of  Shensi,  in  Khatdi ;  the  western  parts  of  these  two  provinces  being 
subject  to  independent  governments,  that  were,  at  most,  but  occasionally  and 
imperfectly  subdued  by  the  emperors  who  preceded  the  Yuen  or  Mungal  dynasty. 

And  here  I  shall  observe,  that  after  much.reading  on  the  subject,  there  appears 
to  me  no  ground  whatever  for  -supposing,  with  some  few  oriental  and  many 
European  geographers,  that  the  name  of  Khatdi,  Khitdi,  or  Kataia,  (the  vague 
appellation  of  Kara-khatai  being  out  of  the  question)  was  ever  applied  by  the 
natives  or  by  actual  travellers,  to  any  part  of  Tartary,  or  to  any  other  country 
•than  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  within  the  Wall.  It  seems  probable,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  confused  idea  of  its  being,  or  of  its  containing,  a  portion 
of  the  former,  may  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  governed, 
distinctly  from  the  rest  of  China,  by  Tartar  khans,  from  a  period  anterior  to  any 
of  the  oriental  geographers  whose  works  have  reached  us. 

935.  This  word  Fanfur,  which  in  the  Basle  edition  is  Facfur,  and  in  the  early 
epitomes,  Fuchjur,  was  not  the  name  of  the  individual  prince,  but  the  title  of 
Faghfur  j  dM  ,  applied  by  the  Arabs  and  other  eastern  people,  to  the  emperors 
of  China  as  distinguished  from  the  Tartar  sovereigns.  It  also  denotes  (according 
to  the  dictionaries)  the  porcelain  or  China-ware,  and  probably,  in  general,  what 
•the  French  term  “  magots  de  la  Chine.5’  The  name  of  the  emperor  who  reigned 
•at  that  period  was  Tu-tsong. 

936.  His  character  is  painted  in  more  favourable  colours  by  our  author  than  by 
■the  Chinese  historians,  who  do  not  relieve  its  dark  shades  with  the  light  of  any 
■virtue.  L’Histoire  gen.  de  la  Chine  describes  him  as  a  prince  “  fort  adonnd  au 
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«  v|n  et  aux  femmes. .  .indifferent  pour  le  bonheur  de  ses  sujets,  il  ddposa  toute 
u  3tm  autoritd  entre  les  mains  de  IGa-ssUao  et  de  ses  autres  ministres.”  T.  ix, 
p.  336.  “  Les  debauches  auxquelles  cet  empereurs’abandonna  ”  says  Du  Halde 
“  lui  furent  funestes,  et  a  son  empire  :  il  y  etoit  entrotenu  par  un  perfide  eo!ao, 
«  comme  lui  aux  plus  honteuses  passions.”  “  Co  fut  environ  ce  tems-Ia 
“  que  Marc-Paul  gentilhomme  Vdnitien  entra  it  la  Chine,  et  parcom-ut  les  plus 
tt  belles  provinces  de  cet  extrCmite  de  l’Asie,  dont  il  donna  ensuito  des  relations, 
«  qu’on  eut  bien  de  la  peine  i\  croire  en  Europe.”  T.  i,  p.  492.  National  vanity 
may  have  led  the  Chinese  annalists  to  vilify  the  unfortunate  monarch,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  subjugation  of  the  country. 

937.  The  practice  iu  China  of  exposing  infants  and  especially  females,  has 
become  matter  of  notoriety  since  this  first  and  unequivocal  notice  of  it  by  our 
author.  “  On  n’ignoro  pas  ”  say  the  missionaries  “  qu’iv  Peking  on  expose  un 
“  grand  nombre  de  petite  enfans,  qui  menrcnt  la  plnpart  finite  des  secours 
“  ndcessaires.  Il  est  vrai  qu’il  y  a  des  cluirrettcs  etablies  par  uutorite  publiqfie 
«  pour  ramasser  ces  enfans,  et  les  transporter  dans  des  espiices  d’hflpitaux,  ou 
“  l'on  enterre  ceux  qui  sont  morts,  et  oil  Toil  doit  prendre  soin  des  vivana,  mais 
i(  presque  tous  meurent  de  pure  misdre.”  Lett,  etlif.  t.  xxii,  p.  246.  Hut  as  the 
number  of  these  victims  mentioned  in  the  text  may  be  thought  excessive,  it  will  be 
doing  justice  to  our  author  to  state  the  result  of  information  as  to  this  point  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  spot  by  an  intelligent,  and  by  no  means  credulous  modern  traveller. 
“  The  number  of  children  ”  says  Barrow  ■■  thus  unnaturally  and  inhumanly 
“  slaughtered,  or  interred  alive,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  is  differently  slated  by 
“  different  authors,  some  making  it  about  ten,  and  others  thirty  thousand  in  the 
“  whole  empire.  The  truth,  as  generally  happens,  may  probably  lie  about  the 
“  middle.  The  missionaries,  who  alone  possess  the  means  of  ascertaining  nearly 
“  the  number  that  is  thus  sacrificed  in  the  capital,  differ  very  materially  in  their 
“  statements:  taking  the  mean,  as  given  by  those  with  whom  we  conversed  on 
“  the  subject,  I  should  conclude  that  about  twenty-four  infants  were  on  an 
“  average,  in  Pekin,  daily  carried  to  the  pit  of  death  ...  This  calculation  gives 
“  about  nine  thousand  yearly  for  the  capital  alone,  where  il  is  supposed  about  ail 
“  equal  number  are  exposed  to  that  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.”  Travels 
in  China,  p.  169. 


938.^  The  Latin  edition  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  emperor  provided  for 
a  part  of  these  children,  in  the  following  terms :  “  Rex  lamen  infantes,  qtios  sic 
“  colligi  jubet,  tradit  divitibus  quibusque,  quos  in  regno  suo  habet ;  presertim 
“  illis  qui  liberis  carent,  et  ut  in  adoptionis  suscipiant  fihos  mandat.  Eos  vero 
“  quos  ipse  nutrit,  matrimonio  tradit  puellis  ejusdem  conditionis.”  It  appears 
•  that  in  the  reign  of  Kang4i  also  (who  died  in  1722)  there  was  a  public  establish- 
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ment  at  Peking  for  the  recovery  of  infants  so  exposed.  “  II  y  a  ici  ”  says  a  BOOK  II. 

missionary  “  deux  sortes  d’enfans  abandonees  :  les  uns  se  portent  a  un  hfipital  “ — 

“  queles  Chinois  appellent  “  Maison  de  ia  misericorde.”  Ils  y  sont  entretenus 
“  aux  frais  de  l’Empereur.  L’ddifice  est  vaste  et  magnifique  ;  l’on  y  trouve  tout  Nole9, 

“  ce  qui  est  necessaire  pour  l’entretien  de  ces  pauvres  enfans . . .  Les  autres  enfans 
“  exposes  sont  portds  dans  notre  eglise.”  Lett.  6dif.  t.  xix,  p.  248. 

939.  Ba-yan,  or  as  the  Chinese  pronounce  the  name,  Pe-yen ,  literally  signifies, 
in  that  language,  “  an  hundred  eyes,”  and  may  be  considered  as  the  agnomen  or 
epithet  of  this  distinguished  warrior,  derived  from  his  vigilance,  circumspection, 
and  quickness  in  improving  an  advantage.  Upon  this  subject  the  learned  histo¬ 
rian  of  the  Huns  has  fallen  into  an  unaccountable  mistake,  where  he  says,  (Liv. 
xvi,  p.  150,  Note)  “  Les  Chinois  le  nomment  Peyen :  M.  Paul  lui  donne  le  titre 
“  de  Chinsan,  c’est-a-dire,  cent  yeux,”  implying  that  this  signification  belongs  to 
the  latter,  not  to  Pe-yen ;  which  every  dictionary  will  disprove. 

940.  The  earliest  operation  of  the  war  against  the  Song,  or  dynasty  who 
reigned  in  Many,  took  place  (according  to  L’Hist.  gdn.)  to  the  westward,  at 
Siang-yang,  which  was  invested  in  1269  (before  our  author’s  arrival  in  China) 
although  not  captured  till  1273.  The  passage  of  the  Hoang-ho,  in  the  eastern 
part,  is  not  there  spoken  of;  yet  it  is  extremely  probable  that  one  of  the  great 
armies  placed  under  the  command  of  Pe-yen,  advanced  towards  the  Chinese 
capital,  from  the  north,  through  the  province  of  Kiang-nan. 

941.  This  was  perhaps  the  army  that  had  been  employed  in  the  reduction  of 
Siang-yang. 

942.  Of  this  city,  the  Hang-qfreu-ju  of  modern  times,  and  which  had  become 
the  capital  of  the  Song,  from  the  period  of  their  being  driven  from  northern 
China,  by  the  Tartars  of  the  Kin,  a  detailed  account  will  be  found  in  Chap, 
lxviii  of  this  book. 

943.  Our  author  appears  in  this  place  to  have  crowded  under  one  reign,  events 
that  belong-  to  two  or  more,  which  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The 
emperor  Tu-tsong,  whose  unwarlike  and  depraved  character  was  said  to  have  been 
the  occasion  of  the  misfortunes  that  befell  his  country,  died  in  1274;  when  the 
minister  by  whose  evil  counsels  he  had  been  implicitly  governed,  placed  his 
second  son,  an  infant,  on  the  throne,  and  caused  the  empress,  his  mother,  to  be 
declared  regent  during  the  minority.  This  prince,  who  was  named  Kong-tsong , 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars  ;  but  the  Chinese  who  still  adhered 
to  the  fovtunes  of  the  expiring  dynasty,  conferred  the  imperial  title  upon  his  elder 

brother, 
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BOOK  II.  brother,  named  Tmn-tsong-,  and  to  Ms  fate  it  is  that  the  passage  in  the  text 

-  applies.  “  La  marche  victorieuse  du  Tartare,  qui  ne  trouvoit  aucune  resistance  ” 

CHAP.  LV.  ^  Du  Halde;  «  obliges  l’empereur  de  s’embarquer  sur  ses  vaisseaux,  avec  lea 
NOteS’  “  seigneurs  de  sa  cour,  et  cent  trente  mille  soldats  qui  lui  restoiunt,  et  de  se 
«  retirer  dans  la  province  de  Fo-hien :  mais  ayaut  toujours  a  sa  suite  les  Turtares 
«  qU;  ]e  poursuivoient  par  mer  et  parterre,  il  tut  contraint  de  fuirjusques  sur  les 
'  «  cotes  de  Quan-tong,  qui  est  la  dernifire  province  de  la  Chine,  ou  il  mourut  do 
tt  maladie,  agfi  de  onze  ans.  Tiding,  son  frfire  cadet,  qui  ctoit  le  seul  roste  de 
«  la  famille  des  Song,  fut  son  snccesseur.”  P.  494. 1 


944.  Such  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  popular  story,  which  our  author 
repeats  as  he  heard  it,  but  which,  probably,  had  no  belter  foundation  than  a 
Chinese  equivoque  upon  the  name  of  this  great  captain,  to  whose  talents  his 
master  was  indebted  for  the  conquest  of  southern  China,  and  of  whom  il  is  said 
by  the  Chinese  historians,  that  “  he  conducted  a  large  army  as  if  it  had  been  a 
«  single  man.”  The  circumstances  attending  the  surrender  of  the  capital  are 
thus  stated  in  L’Histoirc  gen.  de  la  Chine:  “  Cependant  Phjcn  s’avanpoit  a 
“  grands  pas  vers  JJ.n-ngan  ou  Ilang-tcheau. .  .La  cour,  dans  les  plus  vives  alar- 
“  mes,  ne  savoit  ii  quoi  s’arrCterj  ses  propositions  humiliautes  avoient  etc 
“  refusces. .  .Les  grands,  le  premier  ministre  TcMn-y-tchong  ii  lour  tfite,  prifirent 
“  avec  tant  d’instance  la  regentc  de  transferer  la  cour  ailleurs,  quo  cut  to  prin- 
“  eesse  qui  avoit  d’abord  rejette  cet  avis,  donna  enfiu  des  ordres  de  preparer  les 
“  Equipages  ndeessaires  pour  partir  dfis  le  soir  meme ;  mais  ayant  attendu  jusqu’a 
“  la  nuit  TcMn-y-tchong  sans  qu’il  parttt,  elle  en  fut  si  piqude,  qu’elle  jetta  par 
“  terre  son  aiguille  de  tfite  et  ses  bouclcs  d’oreilles,  rentra  dans  l’interieur  de  son 
“  palais,  dont  elle  fit  fermer  les  portes,  et  des-lors  il  ne  fut  plus  question  de 
“  transferee  la  cour :  le  ministre  n’osa  reparoitre  devant  elle.  Cependant  les 
“  Mongous  arrivfirent  devant  Hang-lcheou . .  ^’impdratrice  regentc  envoya  A 
“  Ptyen  le  sceau  de  l’empire  commo  un  signo  qu’elle  se  soumettoit.”  P.  369. 
Our  author’s  reflexion  on  her  want  of  resolution  might  have  been  spared. 

945.  The  surrender  of  the  capital  took  place  in  1276,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  the  year  1279  that  the  conquest  of  China  was  completed  by  the  issue  of  a 
great  naval  engagement.  “  La  flotte  Chinoise  ”  says  Du  Ilalde  “  ayant  etc 
“  jointe  par  la  flotte  Tartare,  ne  peut  fiviter  le  combat;  il  fut  sanglant  et  dccisif 
“  pour  les  Tartares,  qui  deftrent  eutifirement  les  Chinois.  Le  colao  Lo-sieou-se, 
“  A  quil’empereuv  avoit  fitfi  confie,  voyant  le  navire  qui  le  portoit  entourfi  de 
“  tous  efites  des  vaisseaux  Tartares,  prit  entre  ses  bras  le  jeune  prince  qui 
“  n’avoit  que  huit  ans,  et  se  precipita  avec  lui  dans  la  mer. . .  Cette  funeste 
“  catastrophe  arriva  prfis  d’une  isle  dfipendante  de  Quang-icheou-fou  (Canton) 
“  capitale  de  la  province  de  Qucmg-tong.  On  assure  que  dans  cette  journce, 

“plus 
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plus  de  cent  mille  Chinois  pdrirent,  soit  par  le  fer,  soit  dans  les  eaux,  oil  la  BOOK.  II. 

<!  pldpart  se  jetterent  de  ddsespoir.  Ainsi  finit  la  dynastie  Song,  et  avec  elle  la  - 

<£  domination  Cbinoise.”  P.  494.  CHAP.lv. 

946.  An  instance  is  mentioned  of  the  kind  attention  paid  to  her  by  the  reigning 
empress.  “  L’ an  1281  mourut  l’impdratrice  HorikilacM,  epouse  de  JBoupilai-han 
“  ( Koublai-kaan ),  douee  des  plus  belles  qualites  del’esprit  etdu  cceur. . .  Lorsque 
“  l’imperatrice  rdgente  des  Song  fut  arrivee  dans  le  Nord,  elle  se  sentit  incom- 
“  modee  par  le  changement  de  climat  sans  pouvoir  se  procurer  aucun  soulage- 
“  ment.  Honkilachi,  persuadee  que  Fair  senl  en  dtoit  la  cause,  pressa  JBoupilai- 
a  him  de  la  renvoyer  dans  les  provinces  du  sud,  mais  ne  pouvant  obtenir  cette 
“  grace,  elle  apporta  tous  ses  soins  pour  rdtablir  sa  sante  et  Ini  rendre  sa 
“  captivite  moins  dure.”  Hist.  gdn.  de  la  Chine,  p.  408. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Of  the  city  of  Koi-gan-xu. 

Koi-gan-zv  is  a  very  handsome  and  wealthy  city,  lying  in  a  direction  chap.  lvi. 
between  south-east  and  east,  at  the  commencement  of  the  province  of 
Manji,  where  a  prodigious  number  of  vessels  are  continually  passing ; 
its  situation  (as  we  have  already  observed)  being  near  the  bank  of  the 
river  Kara-moran.U7  Large  consignments  of  merchandise  are  forward¬ 
ed  to  this  city,  in  order  that  the  goods  may  be  transported,  by  means 
of  this  river,  to  various  other  places.  Salt  is  manufactured  here  in 
great  quantities,  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  city  itselfj  but  for 
exportation  to  other  parts;  and  from  this  salt  his  majesty  derives  an 
ample  revenue.948 


NOTES. 

947.  On  the  subject  of  this  city  see  Note  930.  Its  situation  is  about  five  miles 
distant  from  the  Yellow  river,  with  which  it  communicates  by  means  of  the  grand 
canal.  “  A  deux  lieues  elle  a  nn  bourg  de  sa  ddpendance  ”  says  Du  Halde 
3  Q  “  nommd 
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BOOK  XI.  “  nomm<5  Tsing-Jciang-pou,  qui  est  cojnrae  le  port  4u  flouve  Hoang-ho.”  T.i, 
’  j.  133.  .«  Nous  quittdmes  le  quai  (de  Tti>Mmg-pou)  k  cinq  lieurea  ”  says  De 
CHAP.  lvj.  QujgneB  «  et  nous  suivimes  le  canal  imperial. ..  Nous  inouillumes  it  la  nuit  a 
Note5'  Ouay-ngan-fou  ( Hoai-ngimfu T.  ii,  p.  33. 

948.  “  Proche  de  la  ”  says  P.  Martini  “  il  y  a  dcs  marais  snlans,  oi\  il  se  fait  du 
sel  en  abondance.”  Thevenot,  iii'“  partio,  p.  131. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

Of  the  town  of  Pau-ghin. 

chap. lvii.  Upon  leaving  Koi-gan-zu  you  travel  one  day’s  journey  towards  the 
south-east,  by  a  handsome  stoue-causcway,  leading  into  the  province 
of  Manji.  On  both  sides  of  the  causeway  there  are  very  extensive 
•  marshy  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  dee]),  and  may  be  navigated  ;  M9 
nor  is  there  besides  this,  any  other  road  by  which  the  province  can  be 
entered.  It  is,  however,  accessible  by  means  of  shipping  ;  and  in  this 
manner  it  was  that  the  officer  who  commanded  his  majesty’s  armies 
invaded  it,  by  effecting  a  landing  with  his  whole  force.950  At  the  end 
of  the  day’s  journey  you  reach  a  considerable  town  named  Pau-ghin.[m 
The  inhabitants  worship  idols,  burn  their  dead,  use  paper  money,  and  are 
the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Ichan,  They  gfun  their  living  by  trade  ancl 
manufacture.  They  have  much  silk,  and  weave  gold  tissues.  The 
necessaries  of  life  are  there  in  abundance. 


NOTES. 

949.  These  causeways  form  the  embankments  of  the  canal,  and  separate  it,  on 
a  higher  level,  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.  “  Le  canal  ”  says  De  Guigncs  “  con- 
“  tinue  d’etre  horde  des  deux  cotes  par  une  chaussee  d’environ  vingt  a  vingt-cinq 
“  pieds  de  largeur,  sur  dix  k  douze  de  hauteur,  coupee  quelque  fois  par  des  ecluses. 
“  Nous  ehmes  le  matin  des  risi&res  h  notre  gauche,  et  le  lac  Kao-jjcou-hou  a  notre 
droite.  Ce  lac  occupe  un  trig-grand  terrain,  et  forme  presque  le  demi-cercle ; 
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u  son  diametre  est  si  considerable  qu’on  distingue  avec  peine  les  terres  de  la  partie  BOOK  II. 
“  occidentale.”  T.  ii,  p.  35.  It  would  seem  that  in  our  author’s  time  there  was  LVn 

only  a  single  embankment  at  this  part;  by  means  of  which  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
on  that  side  which  was  fed  by  the  rivulets,  were  kept  up  to  an  artificial  level. 

Much  of  the  country,  Staunton  observes,  that  was  formerly  under  water,  has  been 
drained  and  brought  into  cultivation. 

950.  From  this  it  must  be  understood  that  the  fleet  of  transports  entered  the 
canal,  or  the  portion  of  the  lake  that  served  the  purpose  of  a  canal,.  . and  con¬ 
veyed  the  troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of  .the  city  of  Hoai-gnan,  which  stands  on 
its  bank  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  “  On  craint  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  d’y  lire  sub- 
“  merge  par  quelque  crue  d’eau  extraordinaire,  car  le  terrain  de  la  ville  est  plus 
“  has  que  celui  du  canal.”  P.  133. 

951.  This  is  the  Pau-in-chen  of  Van  Braam’s  journal,  the  Pao-yn-hien  of  Du 
Halde’s  map,  and  the  Pao-yng-shien  of  Staunton’s.  “  In  the  midst  of  the  low 
“  grounds  in  this  part  of  the  route  ”  says  the  latter  “  a  town  of  the  third  order  was 
“  situated,  the  tops  of  its  walls  being  little  more  than  level  with  the  surface  of 
“  the  canal,  which  formed  an  aqueduct  raised  twenty  feet,  was  two  hundred  feet 
“  in  width,  and  ran  at  the  rate-afLihrea-milofran  hour.” 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Of  the  city  of  Kaih. 

At  the  distance  of  aday’s  journey  from  Pau-ghin,  towards  the  south-  chap.cviii. 
east,  stands  the  large  and  well-built  city  of  Kain ;95Z  Its  inhabitants 
are  idolaters,  use  the  paper-money  as  their  currency,  and  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Grand-Maw,  Trade  and  manufactures  flourish  amongst 
them.  They  have  fish  in  abundance,  and  game  also,  both  beasts  and 
birds.  Pheasants  in  particular  are  in  such  plenty,  that  for  a  bit  of  silver 
equal  in  value  to  a  Venetian  groat,  you  may  purchase  three  of  these' 
birds,  of  the  sise  of  pea-fowls. 


NOTE. 


3  Q  2 
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NOTE. 

BOOK  IL  95g.  However  different  the  names  may  appear,  this  is  evidently  the  town  of 
chap"lvhi  Ka°myu>  on  tk®  ban'£s  of  'al<e  ilntl  canal ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Ka-in 
is  a  typographical  mistake  for  Ka-in  or  lia-ju,  ns  in  almost  every  name  we  have 
observed  the  final  u  to  be  changed  for  some  other  letter  resembling-  it  in  form. 
By  Van  Braam,  who  passed  the  place  in  the  night,  it  is  called  Kau-you.  Staun¬ 
ton  notices  it  in  the  following-  words  :  “  Soon  afterwards  the  yachts  arrived  before 
«  a  handsome  town,  of  which  such  of  the  houses  ns  fronted  a  terrace  on  the  banks 
«  of  the  canal,  were  all  two  stories  high,  and  neatly  white-washed.”  P,  419.  P. 
Martini,  in  speaking  of  this  place,  mentions  the  circumstance  of  the  causeway 
or  embankment  of  the  canal,  being  mude  to  pass  along  the  border  of  the  lake : 
“  Afin  que  les  navires  no  soient  contraints  do  passer  par  ce  lac,  on  y  a  fait  & 
“  cott  et  a  un  des  bords,  un  canal  do  pierre  de  taille  quarrec,  long  do  soixante 
“  stades.”  P.  129. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Of  the  cities  qf  Tin-gut  and  Chin-gid. 

At  the  end  of  a  day’s  journey  from  the  last  mentioned  place,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  villages  and  much  tilled  land  are  met  with,  you 
reach  a  city  named  Tin-gui,  not  of  any  great  size,  but  plentifully  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  people  are  idolaters,  the 
subjects  of  the  Grand  khan,  and  use  his  paper-money.  They  are  mer¬ 
chants  and  have  many  trading  vessels.  Both  beasts  and  birds  are  here 
found  in  plenty.  The  situation  of  this  city  is  towards  the  south-east, 
and  on  the  left-hand,  that  is,  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  at  the  distance 
of  three  days’  journey,  you  find  the  sea.  In  the  intermediate  space 
there  are  many  salt-works,  where  large  quantities  of  salt  are  manu¬ 
factured.953  You  next  come  to  the  large  and  well-built  town  of  Chin- 
gid,  from  whence  salt  is  exported  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  all  the 
neighbouring  provinces.954  On  this  article  his  majesty  raises  a  revenue, 

the 
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the  amount  of  which  would  scarcely  be  credited.  Here  also  the  in-  BOOK  II. 
habitants  worship  idols,  use  paper-money,  and  are  the  subjects  of  his  chap.  lix. 
majesty. 


'  NOTES. 

95S.  Tingui  or  Tingiu  appears  to  be  the  Tai-cheu  of  the  maps,  a  city  of  the 
second  order,  dependent  upon  Yang-cheu-fu  ;  but  of  which,  as  it  lies  out  of  the 
route  of  travellers,  we  have  little  information.  The  situation,  however,  with 
respect  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  midst  of  salt-works,  serves  to  establish  their  iden¬ 
tity.  “II  y  a  beaucoup  de  salines  ”  observes  Martini  “vers  l’orient  de  la  ville 
“  (de  Yang-cheu)  ou  le  sel  se  fait  de  Teau  de  la  mer.”  P.  129. 

.  954.  This  place,  as  a  mart  for  exporting  the  salt  to  different  provinces,  we  may 
presume  to  lie  near  the  great  river,  and  Tsing-kiang-hien  presents  Itself  as  favor¬ 
ably  circumstanced  for  that  traffic.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  Chin-gui 
or  Cin-gui,  as  distinct  from  Tin-gui,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Basle  edition  or 
Venice  epitome. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

Of  the  dty  of  Yan-gui,  of  which  Marco  Polo  held  the  government. 

Proceeding  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Chin-gui,  you  come  to  chap.  lx. 
the  important  city  of  Yan-gui,  which,  having  twenty-seven  towns  un¬ 
der  its  jurisdiction,  must  be  considered  as  a  place  of  great  conse¬ 
quence.955  It  belongs  to  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  khan.956  The 
people  are  idolaters,  and  subsist  by  trade  and  manual  arts.  They  manu. 
facture  arms  and  all  sorts  of  warlike  accoutrements  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  many  troops  are  stationed  in  this  part  of  the  country.957  The 
city  is  the  place  of  residence  of  one  of  the  twelve  nobles,  before  spoken 
of,  who  are  appointed  by  his  majesty  to  the  government  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  956  and  in  the  room  of  one  of  these,  Marco  Polo,  by  special 
order  of  his  majesty,  acted  as  governor  of  this  eity  during  the  space  of 
three  years.959 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

BOOK  II.  955.  The  points  of  the  compass  must  here  he  greatly  perverted ;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  situations  assigned  to  the  inconsiderable  places  just,  mentioned,  no 
114  ’  "  doubts  can  be  entertained  of  Yau-gui  or  Yrn-giu  being  the  city  of  Ymig-chcu-fii ; 

although  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  comprehended,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
according  to  Martini,  only  ten,  instead  of  twenty-seven  towns.  “  Cost  une 
“  ville  fort  marchande  ”  says  Du  11  aide  “  ct  il  s’y  fait  nn  grand  commerce  de 
«  toutes  sortes  d’ouvrages  Chinois . . .  Le  reste  du  canal  jusqu’a  Pc-ldng,  n’a 
“  aucune  ville  qui  lui  soit  comparable . . .  Ya»g-(cheou  a  deux  lieues  de  circuit,  et 
“  l’on  y  compte,  taut  dans  la  ville,  quo  dans  les  fauxbonrgs,  deux  millions 
“  d’ames.”  T.  i,  p.  lbd'.  “  A  line  heure  ”  says  Van  Britain  “  nous  sommos  rc- 
“  partis,  allant  duraut  quaraute-cinq  minutes  le  long  du  rempart  do  In  ville  de 
“  Yang-lcheou-fou,  situiie  it  I’ouest  de  la  riviere.  Mile  parntt  trds-vaste ;  dc5 
“  navi  res,  des  yachts,  et  des  bateaux  on  garnissonl:  les  herds  par  centaines,  et 

la  foule  du  peuple  que  presenteut  les  deux  rives,  est  iunomhrahle.”  P.  60. 
Staunton  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  of  the  first  order,  hearing  the  marks  of  great 
antiquity.  ••  It  still  ”  he  says  “  had  the  appearance  of  carrying  on  a  considerable 
“  trade;  and  there  were  not  fewer  than  a  thousand  vessels  of  different  sizes  lying 
“  at  anchor  close  to  it.”  P.  420.  Those  modern  accounts  justify  the  idea  our 
author  endeavours  to  give  of  its  importance. 

956.  It  may  appear  superfluous  in  our  author  to  communicate  the  information 
that  this  and  other  cities  belonged  to  tile  dominion  of  his  master  ;  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  conquest  of  Southern  China  was  effected  subsequently  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Polo  family,  and  that  at  the  lime  of  makuur  his  memorandums, 
Hi'any  considerable  places  might  still  have  held  out  or  been  very  recently  annexed 
to  the  empire. 

957.  The  manufacture  of  arms  at  a  particular  city  docs  not  appear  to  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  stationing  an  army  in  that  quarter ;  yet  such  is  the  import  of 
the  words  in  the  text.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  works  should  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  at  this  central  place  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  troops  kept  up  in 
its  vicinity.  Staunton  remarks  that  “  a  garrison  of  at  least  two  thousand  men 
*  touted  out,  appointed  as  if  going  to  be  reviewed.” 

958.  From  the  account  of  the  civil  tribunal  of  Twelve,  given  in  chap,  xix  of 
this  Book,  and  Note  683,.  it  did  not  appear,  as  this  passage  implies,  that  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  or  viceroys,  as  they  are  termed  (lsong-tu),  were  cho- 
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sen  from  their  own  body.  Such  a  selection  may  have  taken  place  occasionally,  BO0HTL 
without  being  the  established  practice.  . 1  - 

.  ..  .  1  CHAP.  LX. 

959.  The  modest,  incidental  manner  in  which  the  fact  of  our  author’s,  having  Npte,‘ 
held  so  distinguished  an  appointment,  is  made  known  to  the  readpjy  furnishes 
strong  internal  evidence  of  its  truth.  At  a  different  period  the  strict  Chinese 
rules  of  examination  would  be  an  impediment  to  a  foreigner’s  obtaining  df- 
ficial  rank  in  the  state;  but  Kubla'i ,  although  he  shewed  respect  for  the 
institutions  of  those  whom  he  had  conquered,  did  not  hesitate  to  appoint  to 
offices  those  whom  he  deemed  best  qualified  to  serve  him.  His  first  minister  of 
finance,  for  many  years,  Was  an  Arab.  ' 

Yang-cheu-fu  is  not  at  this  day  the  seat  of  a  tson-tu  or  viceroy.  He  resides  at 
Kiang-ning  or  Nan-Icing ,  the  capital  of  the  province:  but  it  appears  from  Du 
Halde  that,  under  this  great  officer,  the  province  is  divided  into  two  governments, 
the  eastern  and  the  western  ;  the  seats  of  which  are  the  cities  of  Su-cheu-fu  and 
Ngan-king-fu.  T.  i,  p.  127  and  129. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

Of  the  province  of  Nan-ghtn. 

Njn-ghin  is  the  name  of  a  large  and  distinguished  province  of  Manji,  chap.  lxi. 
situated  towards  the  west.960  The  people  are  idolaters,  use  paper-money 
in  currency,  and  are  largely  engaged  in  commerce.  They  have  raw- 
silk,  and  weave  tissues  of  silk  and  gold  in  great  quantities,  and  of  va¬ 
rious  patterns.  The  country  produces  abundance  of  corn,  and  is  stored 
as  well  with  domestic  cattle,  as  with  beasts  and  birds  that  are  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  chase.  It  supplies  the  sovereign  with  an  ample  revenue, 
and  chiefly  from  the  imposts  levied  upon  the  rich  articles  in  which  the 
merchants  trade.961  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  noble  city  of  Sa-yan-fu. 


NOTES, 

.  960.  By  Nan-ghin  (in  the  Basle  edition  Nauigui,  and  in  the  manuscripts  as 
well  as  the  epitomes  Ndngui )  must  unquestionably  be  meant  Nan-king,  formerly 

the 
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BOOK  IT,  the  name  of  the  province  to  which  the  reigning  dynasty  has  given  that  of  Kiang- 

-  nan.  “  Ils  (the  eastern  Tartars,  says  Martini)  ont  change  le  nom  de  la  ville  et  de 

CHAP.  LXI.  (e  ja  province.  car  au  lieu  de  Nan-king  ils  l’ont  nornmd  Kiang-nan,  et  la  ville, 
Notes.  u  KimgJnin^  qlli  auparavant  s’appelloit  lng-tien.”  Under  the  preceding  dynasty 
of  the  Ming,  however,  this  capital  was  commonly  named  Nan-king,  signifying 
the  “  southern  court,”  to  distinguish  it  from  Pe-king  or  the  northern  court,  to 
which  latter  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  by  Yong-lo,  the  third  of  that 
race,  about  the  year  1411 ;  and  by  that  appellation  it  is  still  best  known  to  Euro¬ 
peans.  It  should  be  observed  that  at  an  earlier  period  the  name  of  Nan-king  was 
in  like  manner  given  to  the  city  of  Kai-fong,  capital  of  the  province  of  Ho-ncm, 
which  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  emperors  of  China. 

961.  «  Cette  province  ”  says  Du  Halde,  speaking  of  Kiang-nan  or  Nan-king 
«  est  une  des  plus  fertiles,  des  plus  marchandes,  et  par  consequent  des  plus 
“  riches  provinces  de  l’empire. .  .Les  dtoffes  de  soye,  &c.  et  geueralemeut  tout  ce 
“  qui  vient,  tant  de  Nan-king ,  que  des  autres  vilies  de  la  province,  ofi  il  sc  fait 
“  un  commerce  etonnatit,  est  beaucoup  plus  estime  et  plus  clier  que  ce  que  se 
«  retire  des  autres  provinces. .  .Enfin  elle  est  si  abondante  et  si  riche,  qu’elle  met 
“  chaque  annde  dans  les  coffres  de  l’empereur  environ  trente-deux  millions  de 
“  taels  (about  eleven  millions  sterling).”  P.  127. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

Of  the  city  qf  Sa-yan-fu,  that  Seas  taken  by  the  means  of  M.M.  Nicolo 
and  Maffo  Polo. 

eHAP.  LXir.  Sa-yan-fo  is  a  considerable  city  of  the  province  of  Manji,  having 
under  its  jurisdiction  twelve  wealthy  and  large  towns.052  It  is  a  place 
of  great  commerce  and  extensive  manufactures.  The  inhabitants  bum 
the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and  are  idolaters.903  They  are  the  subjects  of 
his  majesty  and  use  his  paper-currency.  Raw-silk  is  there  produced  in 
great  quantity,  and  the  finest  silks,  intermixed  with  gold,  are  woven. 
Game  of  all  kinds  abounds.  The  place  is  amply  furnished  with  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  a  great  city,  and  by  its  uncommon  strength  it  was 

enabled 
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enabled  to  stand  a  siege  of  three  years ;  refusing  to  surrender  to  the  BOOK  II. 
Grand  khan,  even  after  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  province  of  Chap!lxii. 
Manji.m  The  difficulties  experienced  in  the  reduction  of  it  were  chief¬ 
ly  occasioned  by  the  army’s  not  being  able  to  approach  it,  excepting  on 
the  northern  side ;  the  others  being  surrounded  with  water,965  by  means 
of  which  the  place  continually  received  supplies,  which  it  was  notin 
the  power  of  the  besiegers  to  prevent.966  When  the  operations  were 
reported  to  his  majesty,  he  felt  extremely  hurt  that  this  place  alone 
should  obstinately  hold  out,  after  all  the  rest  of  the  country  had  been 
reduced  to  obedience.  The  circumstance  having  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  brothers  Nicolo  and  Maffio,  who  were  then  resident  at 
the  imperial  court,967  they  immediately  presented  themselves  to  the 
Grand  khan,  and  proposed  to  him  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
struct  machines,  such  as  were  made  use  of  in^the  West,  capable  of 
throwing  stones  of  three  hundred  pounds  weight,  by  which  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  city  might  be  destroyed  and  the  inhabitants  killed.  Their 
memorial  was  attended  to  by  his  majesty,  and,  warmly  approving  of 
their  scheme,  he  gave  orders  that  the  ablest  smiths  and  carpenters 
should  be  placed  under  their  direction ;  amongst  whom  were  some 
Nestorian  Christians,  who  proved  to  be  most  able  mechanics.968  In  a 
few  days  they  completed  three  engines,  according  to  the  instructions 
furnished  by  the  two  brothers,  and  a  trial  being  made  of  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  Grand  khan  and  of  his  whole  court,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  of  seeing  them  cast  stones,  each  of  which  weighed  three 
hundred  pounds.  They  were  then  put  on  board  of  vessels,  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  army.  When  set  up,  in  front  of  the  city  of  Sa-yan-fu, 
the  first  stone  projected  by  one  of  them  fell  with  such  weight  and  vio¬ 
lence  upon  a  building,  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  crushed  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  So  terrified  were  the  inhabitants  by  this  mischief,  which 
to  them  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  ar  thunder-bolt  from  heaven,969  that 
they  immediately  deliberated  upon  the  expediency  of  surrendering. 

Persons  authorised  to  treat  were  accordingly  sent  from  the  place,  and 
their  submission  was  accepted  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  had 
been  granted  to  the  rest  of  the  province.  This  prompt  result  of  tbeir 
ingenuity  increased  the  reputation  and  credit  of  these  two  Venetian 
brothers,  in  the  opinion  of  his  majesty  and  of  all  his  courtiers.970 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

BOOK  II.  962.  In  proceeding  to  the  description  of  this  remarkable  city,  our  author  de- 
CHAP*LXII  Parts  from  the  forms  of  an  itinerary,  and  makes  no  mention  of  its  distance  or  its 
Notes.  *  bearings  from  any  of  the  places  already  noticed.  Siang-yang  is  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  of  Ilu-kuang,  adjoining  to,  that  of  Kiang-nan,  upon 
the  river  Ban,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Kidng.  The  number  of  towns 
under  its  jurisdiction,  at  the  time  Martini  wrote,  was  seven,  exclusive  of  some 
fortresses. 

963.  We  are  naturally  surprised  at  these  repeated  assertions,  that,  even  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  empire,  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  burn  the  bodies 
of  their  dead.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  observations  made  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Dutch  embassy,  in  passing  through  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  that 
regular  inhumation  is  ng,  even  now,  so  general  as  had  been  supposed,  and  it 
may  be  fair  to  conjecture  that,  as  many  of  the  Chinese  superstitions,  and  along 
with  them,  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  were  borrowed  from  their  Indian 
neighbours,  the  rites  of  the  funeral  pile  may  formerly  have  been  still  more  preva¬ 
lent.  “  J’ai  remarque  ici  ”  says  Van  Braam  “  un  singulier  usage  relativement 
“  aux  morts,  puisqu’on  place  indifferetnnieiit  leurs  cercucils  dans  un  champ  quel- 
“  conque,  et  sur  la  superficie  de  la  terre. .  .Nous  avons  passe  devant  beancoup  de 
“  sepultures  de  cette  espdee,  depuis  deux  jours.  Les  Chinois  montrant  une 
“  extreme  veneration  pour  leurs  morts,  cette  maniere,  qu’on  pourrait  appelor 
“  indecente,  par  rapport  k  eux,  m’etonnait  beaucoup.  J’en  cherchais  done  la 
“  raison,  et  l’on  me  dit  que  les  terres  etaient  si  basses,  qu’on  ne  pouvait  pas 
“  inhumer  les  corps,  parce  qu’ils  seraient  dans  l’eau;  idee  que  les  Chinois  ne 
“  peuvent  adopter,  puisqu’ils  sont  persuades  que  les  morts  aiment  un  sejour  sec. 
“  Apres  un  certain  . temps,  les  cercueils,  qui  ont  et6  ainsi  laisses  en  champ  ouVcrt 
“  sont  brutes  avec  le  cadavre  qu’ils  renferment ;  on  en  recueille  les  condres,  qu’on 
“  met  dans  des  urnes  recouvertes,  et  qu’on  enfouit  ensuite,  a  demi,  dans  la  torre. 
“  J’ai  vu,  le  long  de  ma  route,  des  urnes  ainsi  disposees.  C’est  pour  la  preinidre' 
“  fois  que  j’ai  appris  aujourd’hui  que  l’usage  du  brftlement  des  morts,  et  celui 
“  de  recueillir  leurs  cendres,  avaient  lieu  h  la  Chine.”  Voy.  en  Chine,  t.  ii,  p. 
120.  The  same  facts  are  noticed  also  by  De  Guignes,  who  says,  “  Lorsque  les 
“  corps  sont  dgtruits,  et  qu’il  n’en  reste  plus  que  les  os,  ils  les  brulent,  et  renfer- 
“  ment  les  cendres  dans  des  vases  ou  jarres  qu’ils  mettent  dans  la  terre.”  T.  ii,  p. 
59.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  also  remark  that  the  practice  of  burning  the  bones 
of  the  deceased  takes  place  in  the  province  of  Kiang-si.  <e  Vers  la  fin  de  l’annee, 
“  en  hiver,”  says  P.  d’Entrecolles,  “  les  bonzes  viennent  retirer  les  ossemens  pour 
“  .  faire  place  a  d’autres  et  ils  les  brftlent  durant  une  espece  de  service  qu’ils  font 

“  pour 
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«  pour  ces  Tnalheureux  dCfunte.”  Lett.  ddif.  t.  xviii,  p.  295.  In  Japan  it  is  pus-  BOOK  II. 
tomary  to  burn  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  CHAP  LXII 

964.  According  to  those  who  have  written  on  the  authority  of  the  Chinese 
annals,  Siang-yang  was  invested  in  1269,  and  taken  in  1273 ;  whereas  ffang-cheu} 
the  capital  of  the  Song,  was  not  summoned  until  1276.  Our  author,  therefore, 
instead  of  saying  that  the  whole  of  Manji  had  been  conquered  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  siege,  should  have  confined  his  assertion  to  a  considerable  part. .  .It 
would  be  presumptuous  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  annals,  but  it  may.  be 
remarked  that  whilst  in  l’Hist.  gen.  de  la  Chine  (t.  ix,  p.  329)  this  remarkable 
siege  is  said  to  have  lasted  four  years,  we  are  told  by  P.  Gaubil  (Obs.  Chron.  p, 

198)' that  its  duration  was  upwards  of  five.  For  the  dates  of  historical  events, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  our  author  may  have  trusted  too  much  to  his 
memory.  - -  .  .... 

•  965.  The  operations  were  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  against  Fan-ching,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Han,  opposite  to,  and  a  kind  of  suburb  of  Siang-yang, 
which  appears  from  the  plan  in  Du  Halde,  to  be  in  part  encompassed  by  a  bend 
of  that  river. 

966.  “  Les  troupes  qui  etoient  devant  Siang-yang  et  FanAching”  says  the 
elder  De  Guignes  “  se  contentoient  de  conserver  leurs  retfanchemens,  et  vou- 
u  loienl  prendre  ces  deux  villes  par  famine.  Quelque  terns  auparavant  les 
“  Chinois  avoient  trouve  le  moyen  d’y  faire  entrer  des  provisions  d  la  faveur  de 
“  l’inondation  de  la  riviAre  de  Han,  mais  ils  avoient  6te  battus  en  se  retirant . . . 

“  Les  Chinois  tenterent  d’y  envoyer  de  nouvelles  provisions,  et  firent  equiper 
11  une  fiotte  sur  iaquelle  ils  mirent  cent  mille  liommes,  mais  Atchou  qui  comman- 
“  doit  pour  les  Mogols  a  Lou-men,  la  dissipa,  et  s’empara  d’une  grande  partie 
u  des  munitions.”  Hist.  gen.  des  Huns,  liv.  xvi,  p.  154.  Yet  he  might  not  have 
been  equally  successful  in  defeating  other  less  open  attempts. 

967.  In  the  Basle  edition  the  author  attributes  to  himself  a  share  of  the  merit; 
the  words  being:  “  Illo  enim  tempore  ego  et  pater  meus.atque patruus  fuimus  in 
“  imperatoris  aula;  ”  and  in  the  Italian  epitome :  “  Certamente  la  fo  presa  per 
“  industria  de  miser  Nicolo  e  Mafio  e  Marco." 

968.  These  people  we  might  understand  from  the  text  of  Ramusio  to  be  Asiatic 
Christians,  and  possibly  Ighurs  or  Rumis,  who  were  then  accounted  the  most 
ingenious  and  best  instructed  people  employed  at  the  coilrts  or  in  the  armies  of 
the  Tartar  and  other  eastern  princes.  In  the  Basle  edition,  on  the  contrary, 

3  R  2  they 
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BOOK  II.  they  are  spoken  of  as  “  fabros  lignarios  Christianos  quos  nobiscum  Itabuimus;  ” 
CHaTlxii  and  in  the  ePitorae’  as  “  maestri  Venetiani  clle  era  (erano)  in  <luelle  parte.” 

N#te3‘  969.  Frequent  notice  is  taken  in  the  Chinese  annals,  of  the  fall  of  meteoric 
stones.  See  Voy.  a  Peking  par  De  Guignes,  t.  i,  p.  195-950. 

970.  The  circumstances  of  the  employment  of  these  catapult®,  which  are 
curious  both  as  they  respect  the  history  of  the  arts,  and  the  authenticity  of  our 
author’s  relation,  are  thus  detailed  by  the  author  of  L'Hist.  gdn.  des  Iluns  : 
“  AU-yaya,  officier  Igour  dans  l’armee  Mogole,  voyant  que  lo  siege  de  Siang- 
“  y<>ng  trainoit  trop  en  longueur,  fit  proposer  h  Kubltii  de  faire  venir  d’ Occident 
«  des  machinistes  qui  par  le  moyen  d’un  rSssort  pouvoient  lancer  des  pierres  de 
“  cent  cinquante  livres,  et  il  pretendoit  qn’avec  ce  secours  il  se  rondroit  maltre 
“  en  peu  de  terns  de  Siang-yang  et  de  Fan-tching.  Kubldi  suivit  ce  conseil, 
«  Marc  Paul  avec  son  pure  et  son  oncle,  qui  dtoient  alora  ii  la  cour  de  ce  prince, 
«  firent  faire  par  des  charpentiers  chrdtiens  trois  de  ces  machines,  si  grand,  u» 
“  leur  rapport,  qu’elles  pouvoient  jetter  des  pierres  du  poids  de  trois  cens  livres. 
“  On  en  fit  l’epreuve  h  Peking,  et  deux  Mahometans,  Alaeddin  (les  Chinois  le 
«  nomme  Alaomting')  et  Othmdn  (je  rends  ainsi  le  nom  Chinois  Isemain )  furent 
“  charges  de  les  conduiro  au  siege.  Ils  les  dressdrent  devant  Fan-tching,  oft 
«  elles  ne  tarderent  pas  a  faire  breclie. . .  Aprils  la  prise  de  Fan-tching,  les 
“  Mogols  transporttrent  toutes  leurs  machines  devant  Siang-yang ;  un  retranche- 
“  ment  de  bois  qui  avoit  etc  eleve  sur  les  remparts,  fut  aussitot  renverse  avec  un 
“  fracas  epouvantable,  qui  decouragea  les  assieges.  Ali-yaya  s’approcha  des 
“  murailles,  et  proposa  h  Lu-zen-hoang  des  conditions  honorables  que  celui 
“  accepta ;  alorsla  ville  fut  remise  aux  Mogols  qui  en  prirent  possession.  Les 
“  gendraux re?urent  beaucoup  d’dloges  de  Kublai.”  Liv.  xvi,  p.  156. 

In  the  foregoing  extract,  although  the  details  are  derived  from  the  Chinese 
annals,  the  mention  of  the  Polo  family  is  introduced,  avowedly,  on  our  travel¬ 
ler’s  own  authority ;  which  therefore  proves  no  more  than  the  estimation  in  winch 
it  was  held  by  the  learned  and  judicious  writer,  who  frequently  quotes  it  in  that 
part  of  his  work  which  relates  to  “  Les  Mogols  de  la  Chine.”  By  the  editor 
of  L’Hist.  gen.  dela  Chine  the  transaction  is  spoken  of,  in  the  following  terms: 

L’histoire  Chinoise  rapporte  en  effet  qu’un  seigneur  Igour,  appelle  Alihaiya, 
“  un  des  officiers-gdneraux  qui  commandoit  au  siege  de  Siang-yang  et  avoit  uno 
“  grande  connoissance  des  pays  d’Occident,  proposa  a  Houpildi-han  dont  il  ctoit 
“  personnellement  connu,  de  faire  venir  plusicurs  machinistes  occideutaux  qui 
“  avoient  l’art  de  lancer  de3  pierres  de  cent  cinquante  livres.  On  en  fit  venir 
<(  deux,  Alaouting,  natif  de  Mbufali,  et  son  eldvc  Yesemain,  natif  de  Houli  ou 
<(  ffiulie.  Ils  firent  l’Cpreuve  de  leurs  machines  a  Tatou,  et  furent  envoyes 

“  devant 
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a  devant  Siang-ycmg  a  la  fin  de  1B72.  Lea  noms  de  ces  machinistes  paroissent  BOOK  .II. 
u  A.rabes :  il  faut  supposer  que  Marco  Polo,  dont  il  n’est  point  parl£  dans  tout 
“  ceci,  connoiasoit  ces  machinistes,  et  qu’il  parla  d’eux  au  general  Alihaiya." 

T.  ix,  p.  329.  Note5, 

Whatever  the  difference  may  be  between  these  statements  of  the  transaction  and 
that  in  the  text,  it  must  be  admitted,  even  on  the  supposition  of  the  case  being  as 
represented  by  the  Chinese,  that  our  author’s  account,  with,  all  its  presumed  in¬ 
accuracies,  could  not  have  been  given  by  one  who  was  not  actually  on  the  spot; 
and  tlie  queslion  will  then  resolve  itself  into  the  comparative  degree  of  credit  to 
be  allowed  to  two  evidences  who  varyfrom  each  other  in  relating  the  circumstances 
of  an  .acknowledged  fact.  Dn  this  grou^an  advocate  for  the  veracity  of  Marco 
Polo  will  ask,  whether  the  composers  of  the  annals,  however  conversant  with 
public  events,  were  likely  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  court, 
as  to  enable  them  to  state  with  certainty  by  wha't  individual  a  political  or  a  mili¬ 
tary  idea  was  suggested  to  the  monarch,  that  monarch  being  a  foreign  conqueror ; 
and  whether,  in  default  of  such  accurate  information,  it  was  not  natural  for  them 
to  attribute  the  scheme  to  the  ostensible  officer,  although  he  was  not  the  original 
adviser?  He.  may  further  ask,  why,  if  Aliy  ay  a,  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war,  as  practised  in  the  western  countries,  was  aware  of  the  nature 
and  uses  of  such  machines,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  propose  their  employment 
against  the  town  he  was  investing,  until  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  siege;' and 
why  he  should  not.rather  have  endeavoured  to  construct  them  on  the  spot  where 
he  could  have  inspected  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  assured  himself  of  the  due 
execution,  than  to  require  them  from  Peking,  where,  we  are  to  presume  from  the 
Chinese  relation,  they  were  till  that  time  unknown  ?  Whereas,  to  neither  of 
these  objections  is  our  author’s  story  liable.  His  family  ware  then  but  just  arrived 
in  China,  and  they  suggested  the  measure  as  soon  as  they  had  information  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  siege;  and  upon,  receiving  the  royal  sanction,  im¬ 
mediately  set  about  realising  their  ideas.  Upon  the  whole,  considering  the  ex¬ 
treme  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  with  regard  to  foreign  nations,  and  the-  contempt 
affected  by  them  for  the  individuals,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  historians  of  those 
days  should,  either  from  want  of  knowledge  or  from  design,  omit  to  attribute  the  , 
merit  of  a  brilliant  military  operation,  to  a  family  of  Christian  merchants,  whose 
native  country  they  could  not  have  described,  because  it  was  entirely  unknown  to 
them,  and.  whose  favourable  reception  at  the  Tartar  court  must  have  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  jealousy  and  indignation. 

It  must  not  here  be  passed  unnoticed,  that  the  consistency  of  our  author  is  put 
to  a  severe  test  by  the  date  commonly  assigned  to  the  reduction  of  Slang-yang, 
which,  if  it  actually  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  year  1273,  allows  no  more 
than  two  years  for  the  journey  of  the  1’o  t-o  family  from  Acre,  in  Palestine,  which 
they  certainly  left  about  the  end  of  -1271  (as  shewn  in  Note  37),  until  their  arri- 
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BOOK  n.  val  at  Peking;  whilst  in  Rarausio’s  text,  although  not  in  the  Basle  edition,  it  is 

-  said  to  have  occupied  three  years  and  an  half.  It  becomes  necessary  therefore  to 

CHAP.  LXII.  adopt  the  opinion)  ^ther  that  the  time  they  were  on  the  road  did  not  in  fact 
No,eS'  exceed  the  first-mentioned  period,  or  that  the  siege  was  not  terminated  so  early 
as  P.  Gaubil  and  P.  Mailla  have  stated;  to  which  latter  supposition  some  degree 
of  probability  is  given  by  the  repeated  assertion  of  our  author  that  this  was 
amongst  the  last  places  of  Mcmji  that  held  out  against  the  Tartars. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

Of  the  city  of  Sin-gui,  and  qf  the  very  great  river  Kiang, 

chap,  lxiii.  ■  Leaving  the  city  of  Sa-yan-fu,  and  proceeding  fifteen  days  journey 
towards  the  south-east,  you  reach  the  city  of  Sin-gui,  which  although 
not  large,  is  a  place  of  great  commerce.571  The  number  of  vessels 
that  belong  to  it  is  prodigious,  in  consequence  of  its  being  situated  near 
the  Kiang,  which  is  the  largest  river  in  the  world,972  its  width  being  in 
some  places  ten,  in  others  eight,  and  in  others,  six  miles.973  Its  length, 
to  the  place  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  is  upwards  of  one 
hundred  days  journey.974  It  is  indebted  for  its  great  size  to  the  vast 
number  of  other  navigable  rivers  that  empty  their  waters  into  it,  which 
have  their  sources  in  distant  countries.  A  great  many  cities  and  large 
towns  are  situated  upon  its  banks,  and  more  than  two  hundred,  with 
sixteen  provinces,975  partake  of  the  advantages  of  its  navigation,  by 
which  the  transport  of  merchandise  is  to  an  extent  that  might  appear 
incredible  to  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it. 
When  we  consider,  indeed,  the  length  of  its  course,  and  multitude  of 
rivers  that  communicate  with  it  (as  has  been  observed),  it  is  not  sur- 
-  prising  that  the  quantity  and  value  of  articles  for  tlie.supply  of  so  many 

places,  lying  in  all  directions,  should  be  incalculable.  The  principal 
commodity,  however,  is  salt,  which  is  not  only  conveyed  by  means  of 
the  Kiang  and  the  rivers  connected  with  it,  to  the  towns  upon  their 
banks,  but  afterwards,  from  thence,  to  all  places  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.979  On  one  occasion,  when  Marco  Polo  was  at  the  city  of 

Singui, 
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Singui,  he  saw  there  not  fewer  than  five  thousand  vessels ;  and  yet  there  BOOK  IT. 
are  other  towns  along  the  river  where  the  number  is  still  more  con-  chap"lxiii 
siderable.977  All  these  vessels  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  deck,  and 
have  a  mast  with  one  sail.978  Their  burthen  is  in  general  about  four 
thousand  cantari,  or  quintals,  of  Venice,  and  from  that  upwards,  to 
twelve  thousand  cantari,  which  some  of  them  are  capable  of  loading.979 
They  do  not  employ  hempen  cordage  excepting  for  the  masts  and  sails 
(standing  and  running  rigging).  They  have  canes  of  the  length  of 
fifteen  paces,  such  as  have  been  already  described,  which  they  split, 
in  their  whole  length,  into  very  thin  pieces,  and  these,  by  twisting 
them  together,  they  form  into  ropes;  three  hundred  paces  long.980  So 
skilfully  are  they  manufactured  that  they  are  equal  in  strength  to  cord¬ 
age  made  of  hemp.  With  these  ropes  the  vessels  are  tracked  along  the 
rivers,  by  means  of  ten  or  twelve  horses  to  each;  981  as  well  upwards, 
against  the  current,  as  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  many  places  near 
the  banks  of  this  river  there  are  hills  and  small  rocky  eminences,  upon 
which  are  erected  idol  temples  and  other  edifices  ;  and  you  find  a  con¬ 
tinual  succession  of  villages  and  inhabited  places.983 


NOTES. 

971.  The  Latin  edition  places  the  city  of  Sin-gui  at  the  distance  of  only  fifteen 
miles  from  that  of  Siang-yang ,  and  this  reading  has  been  followed  by  Purchas, 
Harris,  and  other  English  editors;  but  the  early  Italian  epitome  corresponds  with 
the  text  of  Ramusio  in  making-  the  distance  fifteen  days  journey.  It  is  obvious 
indeed,  that  a  place  could  not  be  situated  so  small  a  number  of  miles  from  that 
well-ascertained  city,  and  be  at  the  same  time,  on  the  banka  of  the  Kiang.  The 
fact  is,  that  our  author  had  stepped  out  of  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  line  of 
his  route,  to  speak  of  a  place  so  remarkable  as  Siang-yang,  and  here  again,  by  a 
large  stride,  returns  to  the  eastern  provinces.  There  is  no  town  that  appears  to 
answer  so  well  to  the  description  he  has  given  of  Sin-gui ,  as  that  of  Kiu-kiang, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Kiang-si ,  and  which,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Martini,  was  named  Tin-kiang  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Song.  Between 
the  names,  it  is  true,  no  resemblance  can  be  discovered;  but  this  objection  will 
have  the  less  weight  when  we  shall  observe.,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  another 
city  likewise  named  Sin-gui ,  which  is  unquestionably  meant  for  the  great  city  of 
Su-cheu. 


972.  For 
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BOOK  II.  97$.  For  many  curious  physiological  remarks  on  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
great  Chinese  rivers,  Uoang-ho  and  Ycmg’tse-lriang)  see  the  Account  of  Lord  Ma- 
CHAH.LXIIi.  cartney*s  Embassy  (vol.  ii,  p.  408  and  422);  and  also  the  Appendix  to  Major 
No,e3‘  Rennell’s  Memoir  of  a  map  of  Hindoostan  (p.  337),  where  the  comparative  size 
of  rhost  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Old  and  New  world  are  stated  ;  from  whence 
it  appears,  that  the  Thames  being  taken  as  unity,  the  Rhine  will  be  5J,  the  Da¬ 
nube  7,  the  Wolga  9f,  the  Euphrates  8|,  the  Ganges  9f,  UioAmftr  11,  the  Nile 
12f,  the  Hoang-ho  13f,  the  Kiang  15f,  and  the  river  of  Amazons  15£. 

973.  At  the  place  where  the  Kiang  is  crossed  by  the  line  of  the  canal,  the  width 
is  stated  by  Sir  Gr.  Staunton  at  about  two  .English  miles,  and  by  M.  l)e  Guignes 
at  a  French  league  ;  but  nearer  to  the  Ah  it  is,  of  course,  much  greater.  As  our 
author  should,  however,  be  supposed  to  speak  of  its  widtli  near  the  city  he  is 
describing,  we  ought  perhaps  to  understand,  not  Italian  but  Chinese  miles,  or  li, 
■Which  are  to  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  eight,  and  consequently  his 
estimation  would  agree  with  that  of  the  modern  travellers.  It  is  to  the  city -of 
Kiu-kiang  that  the  tides  of  the  sea,  at  the  full  and  change,  are  perceived  to  extend, 
and  here,  on  this  account,  it  is  said  to  change  its  appellation  of  Ta-kiang  or  the 
Great  river,  for  that  of  Ydng-tsd-kiang,  or  the  son  of  the  sea. 

974.  The  length  of  its  course  is  computed  by  Barrow  at  two  thousand  two 
hundred  miles,  which  would  give  an  average  of  twenty-two  miles  for  each  day’s 
passage,  or  perhaps  thirty,  when  the  unavoidable  stoppages  in  so  long  a  tract  are 
considered.  By  a  day’s  journey  must  not  in  general  be  understood  what  a  person 
could  travel  in  a  given  number  of  hours,  but  the  interval  between  two  accustomed 
resting  places. 

975.  The  division  of  the  provinces  was  not  the  same  at  that  period  as  it  exists 
at  present ;  the  whole  number  being  dow  fifteen,  exclusively  of  the  island  of 
Hai-nan. 

9 76.  Salt  appears  to  be  principally  manufactured  in  that  part  of  Kiimg-tum 
which  lies  between  the  sea,  on  the  east,  the  ILao-ycu  lake  on  the  west,  and  the 
Kiang ,  on  the  south.  Being  shipped  on  the  latter  it  is  conveyed  to  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  China;  but  a  considerable  portion  goes  to  the  metropolis.  “  II  y  a 
“  plusieurs  marchands  ”  says  Martini  “  qui  revendent  ce  sel  dans  les  provinces 
“  qui  sont  au  cceur  et  au  milieu  de  l’empire.”  P.  129. 

977.  The  city  of  Jiiu-kiang  which  answers  best  to  the  circumstances  related  of 
Sin-gui,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  P.  Martini :  £<  Kiu-kiang  est  une  grande  ville  et  fort 
“  marchande  sur  le  bord  meridional  de  la  riviere  de  Kiang,  oft  elle  se  joint  avec 

“  le 
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“  le  grand  lac  de  Poyang :  on  auroit  de  la  peine  k  croire  le  grand  nombre  de  BOOK  II. 
“  vaisseaux  qu’il  y  a,  4  moins  que  de  l’avoir  vue  5  car  ils  viennent  de  tons  les  en- 
“  droits  les  pins  eloignes  de  la  Chine  dans  cette  riviere,  qui  est  comme  leur  ren- 
“  dez-vous,  oil  ils  s’assemblent  pour  se  mettre  en  mer.”  P.  Ill, 

978.  Representations  of  these  vessels  may  be  seen  in  the  plates  accompanying 
the  accounts  of  all  the  Embassies  to  China.  The  arched  covering  partakes  as 
much  of  the  nature  of  an  awning  as  of  a  deck,  ££  Ces  bateaux  ”  says  De  Guignes 
“  sont  pontes,  et  vont  a  la  voile  et  a  la  rame.”  T.  i,  p.  308 :  “  Un  toit  en  bois  les 
“  met  it  l’abri  du  soleil  et  de  la  pluie.”  T.  ii,  p.  95. 

979.  The  cantaro  is  commonly  translsAl  by  quintal  or  hundred  weight,  which 
would  make  the  burthen  of  these  vessels  two  hundred,  and  up  to  six  hundred 
tons :  but  the  cantaro  of  some  parts  of  Italy  is  smaller  than  that  of  others. 

“  Nous  avons  vu  de  ces  barques  ”  says  P.  Bouvet  “  qui  pouvoient  titre  de  deux 
“'cens  tonneaux. .  .Nous  vimes  plus  de  quatre  cens  de  ces  barques  sur  le  canal 
“  oA  nous  nous  embarquames.”  Du  Halde,  t.  i,  p.  63.  “  Une  moyenne  barque 

“  que  je  mesurai  ”  says  De  Guignes  “  avoit  92  pieds  de  longueur,  sur  dix-huit 
“  de  largeur.”  T.  ii,  p.  41. 

980.  Persons  who  have  seen  the  cables  belonging  to  prdm  of  the  Eastern 

Islands  might  suppose  that  this  account  of  twisting  the  bamboo  into  cordage,  was 
a  mistake  for  the  manufacture  of  cables  by  twisting  or  platting  the  ration,  so  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  that  purpose  ;  but  our  author’s  correctness  as  to  the,  material,  is 
fully  proved  by  the  testimony  of  modern  travellers.  “  Leurs  cordes  de  rotlin,  ou 
“  (pour  parler  plus  exactement)  de  bamboux,  sont  d’un  grand  avantage,  parce 
“  qu’elles  reunissent  lal6g£rete  et  la  solidite.”  VanBraam,  t.  ii,  p.  60.  “  Dans 

“  certains  endroits  ”  says  De  Guignes  “  on  voit  des  Chinois  occupds  A  faire  des 
“  cordes  de  bambou.  L’homme  qui  les  travaille  est  monte  sur  un  dchafaud  de 
“  douze  k  quinze  pieds  de  haut,  et  la  corde  descend  a  mesure  qu’elle  est  tressde.” 

T.  ii,  p.  113.  In  the  Dictionnaire  Chinois  we  find  the  following  article :  “  JVA 
(755S)  Funis  ex  arundinibus  contextus.  Corde  de  bambou.”  In  Bluteau’s  Portu¬ 
guese  Dictionary,  also,  under  the  word££  Bambu, the  following  remark  occurs: 

,£  Enfiano  e  amarrano  cordas  de  bambu.”  “  They  sew  or  interweave  and  bind 
££  cords  of  bambu.”  In  addition  to  these  authorities  I  am  allowed  to  add  the 
verbal  assurance  of  Mr.  John  Reeves,  who  has  resided  several  years  in  China, 
and  is  known  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  manufactures  of  the  country, 
that  the  bamboo  is  employed  as  a  material  for  making  ropes. 

981.  At the  present  day  it  would  seem  that  vessels  of  every  description  are  tracked 
by  men  only,  and  not  by  horses,  whiiSi,  as  well  as  other  cattle,  are  to  a  certain 
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BOOK  n.  degree,  scarce  in  China ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  under  the  Mungal 
princes,  great  numbers  were  brought  from  Tartary,  and  much  encouragement 
HAP.lxiii.  g.ven  to  breeding  t[,em.  it  may  be  observed  at  the  same  time  that  very  little  is 
Note*'  known  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  country,  excepting  what  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  Grand  canal. 

982,  The  journals  of  the  Embassies  abound  with  picturesque  descriptions  of 
this  nature,  and  the  views  we  have  in  the  interior  of  China,  particularly  those  of 
the  banks  of  lakes  and  great  rivers,  exhibit  numerous  temples  or  monasteries 
( mioo ),  and  those  octagon  towers  of  many  stages,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
pagodas. 


;  CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Of  the  city  of  Kayn-gvi. 

Kayn-gtji  is  a  small  town  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  beforemen- 
tioried  river,983  where  annually  is  collected  a  very  large  quantity  of  corn 
and  rice,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  conveyed  from  thence  to  the  city 
of  Kanbqlu,  for  the  supply  of  the  establishment  of  the  Grand  khan  :  984 
for  through  this  place  is  the  line  of  communication  with  the  province 
of  Kataia,  by  means  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  a  wide  and  deep  canal  which 
his  majesty  has  caused  to  be  dug,  in  order  that  vessels  may  pass  from 
the  One  great  river  to  the  other,  and  from  the  province  of  Manji,  by 
water,  as  far  as  Kanbalu,  without  making  any  part  of  the  voyage  by 
sea.985  This  magnificent  work  is  deserving  of  admiration,  and  not  so 
much  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  through  the  country  or 
its.  vast  extent,  as  from  its  utility  and  the  benefit  it  produces  to  those 
cities  which  lie  in  its  course.  On  its  banks,  likewise,  are  constructed 
strong  and-  wide  terraces  or  chaussies,  upon  which  the  travelling  by 
land  also  is  rendered  perfectly  convenient.  In  the  midst  of  the  river,  ’ 
opposite  to  the  city  of  Kayn-gui,  there  is  an  island  entirely  of  rock, 
upon  which  are  built  g  grand  temple  and  monastery,  where  two  hun¬ 
dred  monks,  as  they  may  be  termed,  reside,  and  perform  service  to  the 
■»’v  idols ; 
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idols;  and  this  is  the  supreme  head  of  many  other  temples  and  mo*  BOOK  II. 
nasteries.986  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  city  of  Chan-ghtan-fu.  chap,  lxIv. 


NOTES. 

985.  There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  by  Km/n-gui  must  be  meant  atown 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Kitmg,1  named 
by  P.  Magalhanes  Chin-kiang-keu,  signifying  the  mouth  or  port  of  Chin-kiang  (the 
Tsin-kiang  of  Be  Guignes)  a  city  standing  on  the  same  canal,  and  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  succeeding  chapter.  “  Caingui  ”  says  the  missionary  “  dont  parle 
“  Marc  Polo,  n’est,  k  parler  proprement,  ny  une  ville  ny  une  cite. . .  Des  deux 
“  cotes  de  cette  bouche  il  y  a  un  lieu  de  ceux  que  les  Chinois  appellent  ma-teu, 
“  c’est  a  dire  lieu  frdquente  pour  le  commerce ;  parceque  les  barques  s’y  assem- 
“  blent  et  v  jettent  l’ancre  pour  y  passer  la  nuit  (attendre  la  maree).  Or  ce  lieu 
“  dont  parle  Marc  Polo,  pouvoit  bien  estre  appelle  ville,  k  cause  du  nombre 
“  extraordinaire  de  batimens  ,qui  s’y  assemblent,  quoyqu’il  n’y  ait  point  de 
“  murailles.”  Nouv.  Relat.  de  la  Chine,  p.  9.  By  Van  Braam  this  place  is 
considered  only  as  the  fauxbourg  of  the  city,  with  which,  in  fact  it  may  be 
identified.  r 

984.  The  journals  of  Van  Braam  and  of  De  Guignes  mate  frequent  mention 
of  the  interruption  their  yachts  experienced  from  the  vast  number  of  vessels 
laden  with  rice  for  Peking,  that  were  collected  at  this  part  of  the  canal.  “  Au 
“  retour  de  notre  promenade  ”  says  the  latter  “  nous  vimes  pasBer  plusieurs 
“  barques  imperiales. . .  Le  riz  que  ces  barques  transportent  a  Peking  est  destind 
“  pour  la  maison  de  l’empereur,  et  pour  la  paie  des  mandarins  et  des  soldats  de 
“  la  province  de  Petchefy.  Ces  barques  vont  lentement  et  ne  font  qu’un  seul 
“  voyage  dans  l’annde. . .  Les  barques  imperiales  occupant  une  partie  du  canal, 
“  nous  obligerent  de  sejourner  ici.”  T.  ii,  p.  41-2. 

985.  In  every  account  of  China  the  description  of  this  Grand  canal  forms  a 
prominent  feature  :  “  an  inland  navigation  of  such  extent  and  magnitude  ”  says 
.Barrow  “  as  to  stand  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  the  world.”  “  La  capitale  de 
“  l’empire  ”  observes  De  Guignes,  “  avoit-  changd  plusieurs  fois  avant  que  les 
“  Yuen  ou  Tartares  Mongoux  se  fussent  empare  du  trfine.  Chy4scu  (Kublai) 
“  premier  empereur  de  cette  dynastie,  jeta  les  fondemens  de  Peking,  et  y  fixa.pa 
“  residence  en  1267 ;  mais  s’apercevant  bientot  que  l’approvisionnement  de  cette 
“  ville  ne  pouvoit  se  faire  que  par  iner,  et  dtoit  par  consequent  sujet  a  mille 

3  S  2  “  inconvdniens, 
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BOOK  II.  «  inconviniens,  il  fit  commencer,  l’an  de  J.  C.  1289,  le  grand  canal,  ou  le 
CHaTlxi  V  “  Yun-ho,”  T.  ii,  p.  197.  Its  completion,  as  it  now  exists,  is  said  to  have  been 
NM#j  ’  effected  in  the  reign  of  Yong-lo,  third  emperor  of  the  Ming,  about  the  year 
1409. 

986.  Our  author’s  notice  of  this  island,  so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  presents  an  unquestionable  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  his 
observations,  serves  to  mark  with  certainty  the  place  at  which  he  crossed  the 
Xiang.  The  following  accounts  of  this  beautiful  object  by  successive  travellers, 
will  be  found  to  accord  in  every  particular  with  the  description  in  the  text. 
«  Dans  le  lieu  du  fleuve  oil  nous  fiines  cc  trajet  ”  says  P.  Bouvet  “  il  a  plus 
“  d’une  lieue  de  large,  et  cependant  il  passe  pour  6  Ire  etroit  en  cet  endroit  lii, 
u  en  comparaison  de  la  largeur  qu’il  a  plus  haut  ot  plus  bas.  Environ  tl  700  pas 
“  dans  le  fleuve,  on  passe  prds  d’une  isle  qui  parolt  un  lieu  enchante.  Aussi  les 
“  Chinois  la  nomment-ils  Kin-chan,  c’est  4  dire  montagne  d’or.  Elio  a  environ 
“  six  cens  pieds  de  circuit,  et  est  revetue  de  belles  pierres.  Au  sommet  est  une 
“  tour  k  plusieurs  (Stages,  environnde  de  pagodes  et  de  maisons  de  bonzes.” 
Du  Halde,  t.  i,  p.  68.  “  In  crossing  the  river  ”  says  Staunton  “  the  attention 
“  was  particularly  attracted  by  an  island  situated  in  the  middle,  called  Chin-shan 
“  or  the  golden  mountain,  which  rose  almost  perpendicularly  out  of  the  river. . . 
“  It  belonged  to  the  emperor,  who  hud  built  upon  it  a  large  and  handsome 
“  palace,  and  on  the  highest  eminence  several  temples  and  pagodas.  The  island 
“  also  contained  a  large  monastery,  of  priests,  by  whom  it  is  chiefly  inhabited.” 
T.  ii,  p.  424.  “  Presque  au  milieu  du  fleuve"  says  De  Guignes  11  on  passe 

“  pr4s  de  l’ile  de  Kinchati-sse  (montagne  d’or),  dont  la  beautti  r6pond  bien  k  son 
“  nom  emphatique.  -Cette  ile,  en  partie  boisde,  est  remplie  d’ddifices  et  de 
“  pavilions. . ,  L’ile  est  formAe  d’un  gros  rocher  dont  la  circonfdrence  peut  6tro 
«,d’un  bon  quart  de  lieue.”  T.  ii,  p.  43. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

Of  the  city  of  Chan-ghianfu. 

chap.lxv.  Chan-  gbian-ftj  is  a  city  of  the  province  of  Manjif7  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are'  idolaters,  are  subjects  of  his  majesty,  and  use  his  paper- 
money.  They  gain  their  living  by  trade  and  manufacture,  and  are 
wealthy.  They,  weave  tissues  of  silk  and  gold.  The  field  sports  are 

there 
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there  most  excellent  in  every  species  of  game  j  and  provisions  are  BOOK  XL 
abundant.  There. are  in  this  city  two  churches  of  Nestorian  Christians,  chapTlxv. 
which  were  built  in  1274,  when  his  majesty  appointed  a  Nestorian, 
named  Mar-Sachis  to  the  government  of  it  for  three  years.  By  him 
these  churches  were  established,  where  there  had  not  been  any  before ; 
and  they  still  subsist.988  Leaving  this  place  we  shall  now  speak  of 
Ttn-gui-gui. 


NOTES.  ' 

987.  K  Ceux  qui  liront  les  escrits  de  Marco  Polo  de  Yenise  ”  says  P.  Martini 
“  verront  clairement  par  la  situation  de  cette  ville  et  le  nom  qu’elle  a  (Chin- 
“  kiang-fu )  que  c’est  celle  qu'il  nomme  Cingiam  ( Chin-gian ).  Elle  est  bastie  sur 
“  le  bord  de  la  riviere  de  Kiang,  et  a  l’orient  d’un  canal  Fait  par  artifice,  qu’on  a 
“  conduit  jusques  dans  la  riviere  de  Kiang;  de  l’autre  coste  du  canal,  sur  le 
a  bord  qui  regarde  l’occident,  est  son  fauxbourg,  qui  n’est  pas  raoins  peuple,  et 
“  oh  l’abord  est  aussi  grand  que  celuy  de  la  ville  mesme.”  It  is  evident  that  this 
fauxbourg  is  the  town  that  has  been  described  under  the  corrupted  name  of 
Kayn-gui ,  and  what  has  been  said  of  the  resort  of  shipping  might  have  been 
reserved  for  this  place.  “  A  peine  spauroit-on  dire  "  continues  Martini  “  la 
“  quantite  de  vaisseaux  qu’il  y  a  toute  i’annge ;  car  tous  ceux  qui  viennent  de  la 
“  province  de  Che-kiang  et  des  autres  villes  orientales,  doivent  s’y  arrester... 
“  poury  mettre  et  dresser  leurs  masts  et  hausser  leurs  voiles;  car  aussi  ne  s’en 
«  peuvent-t-ils  servir  avant  qu’ils  soient  devant  cette  ville,  a  cause  du  grand 
“  nombre  de  ponts  qu’ils  rencontrent. . ,  Ils  nomment  cette  ville  King-keu ,  .c’est 
“  a  dire  la  bouche  de  la  cour,  parce  qu’il  y  a  tousjours  des  na  vires  qui  Bont  prests 
“  pour  aller  a  la  cour.”  P.  128. 

988.  The  existence  of  these  churches,  of  which  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  eastern  or  remoter  parts  of  China.  With  respect  to  the  date  of 
their  foundation  there  is  some  disagreement  in  the  different  copies,  being  1288  in 
that  of  Basle,  and  1279  in  the  early  Venice  epitome.  If  indeed  the  appointment 
of  the  Nestorian  governor  took  place  in  1274,  according  to  Ramusio’s  text,  it 
must  have  been  immediately  upon  the  reduction  of  that  part  of  thfe  province ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  date  of  1288  was  too  near  the  period  of  our  author’s  depar¬ 
ture,  to  have  needed  the  remark  that  the  churches  then  subsisted,  and  conse¬ 
quently  less  likely  to  be  correct  than  that  of  1279.  The  nomination  of  strangers 
of  this  description  to  situations  so  important  (including  that  of  our  Venetian  to  the 

government 
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BOOK  II.  government  of  Yang-cheu-fu)  may  well  be  thought  to  justify  the  reflexion  of  the 

-  Chinese  historians,  that  the  emperor  Kubldi  “  a  donne  trop  d’autorite  aux  gens 

CHAP.  LXV.  ((  d,occi(jent_»  j„  the  name  of  the  individual  also  there  appeai-s  that  want  of 

N°  eS'  uniformity  which  arises  from  careless  transcription ;  being  in  the  Basle  edition, 

Mar-Sarcis,  and  in  the  Berlin  manuscript,  Mar-Iarchis.  The  title  or  appellation 
Of  Mar-,  equivalent,  in  Syriac,  to  Domims  in  Latin,  is  well  known  to  have  been 

commonly  aflSxed  to  the  names  of  Nestorian  bishops,  as  well  as  of  other  poreons 

of  rank,  and  as  that  of  Mar-Sergius  often  occurs  in  the  annals  of  their  church,  it 
seems  likely  to  have  been  the  name  of  which  Sachis  and  Sards  are  corruptions. 
Vid.  Biblioth.  Orient.  Clem.  Vat.  Assemani,  t.  iii,  p.  ii,  c.  ix,  et  Laurentii  Moshemii 
Hist.  Tarturorum  Eeclesiast.  Appendicem,  monumenta  et  epistolas  exhibentem, 

p.  26. 

It  is  remarkable  that  De  Guignes  (Voy.  a  Peking,  &c.)  in  describing  a  religious 
building  not  far  from  this  city,  mentions  a  tradition  that  gives  strength  to  the 
belief  of  an  early  Christian  establishment  in  that  quarter.  “  Cette  pagode  ”  he 
says  “  s'appele  San-y-ko.  Les  Chinois  racontentqu’un  Chretien,  nomme  Kiurtg- 
“  tsy-tay,  vivoit  dans  ce  lieu  il  y  a  trois  cents  ans ;  on  montre  encore  son  apparte- 
“  mqnt  daiis  la  partie  de  l’est;  ceChrdtien  veuoit  d’un  pays  situd  k  l’ouest  de  la 
“  Chine,  appeld  Kiang-kio."  T.  ii,  p.  49.  The  same  circumstance  is  noticed  by 
Van  Braam  in  the  following  words :  “  De  ce  couvent  depend  encore  un  Mtiment 
“  separe,  place  sur  son  cote,  et  habite  jadis  par  un  Chretien,  habitant  do  l’Est, 
“  nomme  Kiam-long-citay-ouang,  originairede  Tai-kiamrco/c,  et  quia  etc  canonise, 
“  par  les  Chinois,  apres  sa  mort.  Son  image  est  honorce  ici,  ainsi  que  dans  plusieurs 
“  autres  pagodes.”  T.  ii,  p.  90.  To  those  who  have  remarked  the  peculiarities  of 
Chinese  pronunciation,  which  does  not  admit  of  a  syllable’s  commencing  with  the 
sound  of  a,  it  will  not  appear  an  improbable  conjecture,  that  by  Tai-ldan-colc  is 
meant  the  city  qf  Antioch,  where  the  metropolitan  resided.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  word  “  pagode ”  or  “  pagoda,”  which,  by  the  English,  is  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  angular  towers,  is  used  by  the  French  to  express  the  temples  to  ivhich  those 
towers  are  commonly  attached. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

Of  the  dty  of  Tin-gui-gui. 

chap.  lxvi.  Departing  from  Chan:ghian-fu,  and  travelling  three  days  towards 
the  south-east,  you  pass  many  towns  and  fortified  places,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants 
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tants  of  which  are  idolaters,  live  by  arts  and  commerce,  are  the  sub-  BOOKII. 
jects  of  the  Grand  khan,  and  use  his  paper-money.  At  the  end  of  chap~lxvi. 
these  three  days  you  reach  the  city  of  Tin-gui-gut,  which  is  large  and 
handsome,989  and  produces  much  raw-silk,  of  which  tissues  of  various 
qualities  and  patterns  are  woven.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  here  in 
plenty,  and  the  variety  of  game  affords  excellent  sport.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  were  a  vile,  inhuman  race.  At  the  time  that  Chinsan  Ba-yan , 
or  the  hundred-eyed,  subdued  the  country  of  Manjt,  he  dispatched 
certain  Alanian  Christians,999  along  with  a  party  of  his  own  people,  to 
possess  themselves  of  this  city  ;  who,  as  soon  as  they  appeared  before 
it,  were  suffered  to  •  enter  without  resistance.  The  place  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  double  wall,  one  of  them  within  the  other,  the  Alanians 
occupied  the  first  enclosure,  where  they  found  a  large  quantity  of  wine, 
and  having  previously  suffered  much  from  fatigue  and  privation,  they 
were  eager  to  quench  their  thirst,  and  without  any  consideration  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  drink  to  such  excess,  that  becoming  intoxicated,  they  fell 
asleep.  The  people  of  the  city,  who  were  within  the  second  inclosure 
as  soon  as  they  perceived  that  their  enemies  lay  slumbering  on  the 
ground,  took  the  opportunity  of  murdering  them,  not  suffering  one  to 
escape.991  When  Chinsan  Ba-yan  learned  the  fate  of  his  detachment, 
his  indignation  and  anger  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  he  sent 
another  army  to  attack  the  place.  When  it  was  carried,  he  gave  orders 
for  putting  to  the  s  word  all  the  inhabitants  great  and  small,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  sex,  as  an  act  of  retaliation.992 


NOTES. 

989.  The  distance  of  three  days  journey,  in  the  line  of  the  canal,  from  the  last- 
mentioned  place,  shews  that  this  city,  which  in  the  early  Venice  epitome  is 
named  Tin-gin-gui,  and  in  the  Berlin  manuscript,  Chin-chin-gui,  must  be  the 
Tchang-tcheou-fou  of  Du  Halde’s  map,  or  Chang-cheu-fd  according  to  our  ortho¬ 
graphy  :  “  ville  celebre  et  d’un  grand  commerce,  qui  est  situde  proche  du  canal.” 
From  the  third  or  terminating  syllable  being  in  all  the  copies  gut,  for  giu  or 
chew,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  not  at  that  time  a  city  of  the  first  order j  a 
distinction  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  size,  but  arising  from  the  grant  of  a 
certain  municipal  jurisdiction. 


990.  Without 
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BOOK  II.  .990.  Without  entering  upon  the  ancient  and  obscure  history  of  the  Alani  or 

-  Alanians  of  Scythia  or  Turkistan,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  after  their 

CHAP.  LXVI.  defeat  an(J  dispersion  by  the  Huns,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  settled  on  the 
Notea-  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  Caucasus,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Caspian,  and 
if  not  actually  the  same  people,  are  now  confounded  with  the  Abkhas  and  Cher- 
kess  or  Circassians.  “  La  veille  de  la  Pentecfite  ”  says  Rubruquis,  then  at  trie 
court  of  a  Tartar  prince  K  Vinrent  vers  nous  certains  Alains,  qu’ils  appellent 
«  Acias  ou  Akas,  qui  sont  Chrdtiens  k  la  Grecque.”  Bergeron,  chap,  xiii,  p.  24. 
See  also  De  Guignes,  l’Hist.  des  Huns,  liv.  iv;  and  Ellis,  Mem.  of  Map  of  Cau- 


991.  Although  in  L’Histoire  gdn.  de  la  Chine  the  circumstances  of  the  inebri¬ 
ation  and  massacre  of  the  Alanians  or  other  troops  employed  by  Pe-gen  are  not 
mentioned,  (perhaps  from  a  national  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  historian), 
enough  appears  to  verify  the  subsequent  part  of  our  author’s  account,  and  to 
render  the  feet  of  that  piece  of  treachery  not  improbable ;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  removes  any  doubt  respecting  the  identity  of  the  place.  It  is  humiliating 
to  remark  that  throughout  the  east,  drunkenness  is  considered  as  a  Christian  vice. 

992.  The  following  passages  from  the  work  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Note, 

will  shew  the  operations  of  the  war,  as  they  apply  to  this  city,  in  the  year  1275. 
“  La  terreur  qu’inspiroient  les  Mongous  avoit  dbranld  la  plupart  des  gouverneurs, 
“  et  plusieurs  vinrent  d’eux-mdmes  se  soumettre . . .  Tchao-gu-lden  se  sauva  de 
“  Tchang-tcheou,  que  Ouang-leang-tchin,  son  lieutenant,  vint  leur  offrir.”  ft.  355. 
“  Lichan  etoit  charge  de  reprendre  la  ville  de  Tchang-tcheou.”  P.  356.  “  Cepen- 
“  dant  les  Mongous  se  preparoit  a  continuer  la  guerre  contre  les  Song  plus 
“  vivement  que  jamais.”  362.  “  Pegen  et  Alaha'i,  avec  le  troisidme  corps, 

“  prirent  la  route  de  Tchang-tcheou.”  363.  “  Irrite  de  leur  opinifitretd,  le  gene- 
“  ral  Mongou  detruisit  les  maisons  du  peuple  baties  dans  les  fauxbourgs  liors 
“  de  la  villo,  et  feisant  dlever  un  rempart  de  terre,  il  plaqa  dessus  ses  machines 
“  de  guerre  avec  lesquelles  il  battit  jour  et  nuit  Tchang-tcheou  el  mitle  feu  en 
“  differens  endroits ;  mais  l’activite  de  Pcgai  ne  paroissoit  servir  qu’a  augmentcr 
'  “  le  courage  des  assieges ;  k  la  fin  cependant  il  doiwa  un  assaut  gdndral,  et  k  la 
“  faveur  du  rempart  de  terre,  on  monta  sur  les  nuirs  dont  on  se  rendit  maitre. . . 
“  Pegen  commanda  de  faire  main-basse  sur  tons  les  babitans.”  P.  364.  As  the 
character  of  Pe-gen  or  Ba-gan  is  praised  for  magnanimity  (of  which  many  instan¬ 
ces  are  recorded),  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  this  barbarous  severity  had  some  less 
unjustifiable  motive  than  the  punishment  of  a  courageous  resistance,  and  that 
some  act  of  peculiar  atrocity  and  provocation  had  been  committed  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 

Of  the  cities  of  Sin-gurand  Va-giu. 

Sik-gui  is  a  large  and  magnificent  city,  the  circumference  of  which  BOOK  II. 
is  twenty  miles.593  The  inhabitants  are  idolaters,  subjects  of  the  Grand 
Man,  and  use  his  paper-money.  They  have  vast  quantities  of  raw-silk,  CHAP>LXVI1 
and  manufacture  it,  not  only  for  their  own  consumption,  all  of  them 
being  clothed  in  dresses  of  silk,  but  also  for  other  markets.994  There 
are  amongst  them  some  very  rich  merchants,  and  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  so  great  as  to  be  a  subject  of  astonishment.995  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  pusillanimous  race,  and  solely  occupied  with  their  trade  and 
manufactures.  In  these  indeed  they  display  considerable  ability,  and 
if  they  were  as  enterprising,  manly,  and  warlike,  as  they  are  ingeni¬ 
ous,  so  prodigious  is  their  number  that  they  might  not  only  subdue  the 
whole  of  the  province  ( Manji ),  but  might  carry  their  views  still  fur¬ 
ther.  They  have  amongst  them  many  physicians  of  eminent  skill,  who 
can  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  imd  know  how  to  apply,  the 
proper  remedies.996  There  are  also  persons  distinguished  as  professors 
of  learning,  or,  as  we  should  term  them,  philosophers,  and  others  who 
may  be  called  magicians  or  enchanters.997  On  the  mountains  near  the 
city  rhubarb  grows  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  is  from  thence  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  province.998  Ginger  is  likewise  produced  in 
large  quantities,  and  is  sold  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that  forty  pounds  weight 
of  the  fresh  root  may  be  had  for  the  value,  in  their  mpney,  of.  a  Vene¬ 
tian  silver  groat.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  Sin-gvi  there  are  sixteen 
respectable  and  wealthy  cities  and  towns,  where  trade  and  arts  flou¬ 
rish.999  By  the  name  of  Sin- gut  is  to  be  understood  "  the  city  of  the 
“  earth,”  as  by  that  of  Kin-sai,  “  the  city  of  heaven.”  1000  Leaving 
Sin-gui  we  shall  now  speak  of  another  city,  distant  from  it  only  a  day’s 
journey,  named  Va-giu,  where,  likewise,  there  is  a  vast  abundance,  of 
raw-silk,  and  where  there  are  many  merchants  as  well  as  artificers. 

Silks  of  the  finest  quality  are  woven  here,  and  are  afterwards  carried  to 
every  part  of  the  province.1001  No  other  circumstances  presenting 
3  T  themselves 
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BOOK  II.  themselves  as  worthy  of  remark,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  descrip- 
chap!lxvii.  tion  of  the  principal  city  and  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Maiyi, 
named  Kin-sai. 


NOTES. 

993.  By  Sin-gut  is  to  be  understood  the  eminent  city  of  Su-cheu ,  situated  in  the 

line  of  the  canal,  and  much  celebrated  by  travellers,  who  compare  it,  in  some 
respects,  to  Venice.  “  C’est  ulie  des  plus  belles  et  des  plus  agreables  villes  qu’il 
“  y  ait  A  la  Chine;  les  Europeens  qui  l’ont  vue,  la  compavent  a  Venise  :  on  s’y 
“  promene  dans  les  rues  par  eau  et  par  terre.”  Du  Halde,  t.  i,  p.  130.  “  The 

“  streets  of  the  city  of  Sou-choo-foo  ”  says  Staunton,  “  through  the  suburbs  of 
“  Which  the  yachts  now  passed,  were  divided  like  Venice,  by  brandies  from  the 
“  principal  canal.  Over  eaih  of  those  branches  was  erected  an  elegant  stone 
“  bridge.  The  fleet  of  the  embassy  was  nearly  three  hours  in  passing  the  suburb.* 
,{  of  Sou-choo-foo,  before  they  hrriVed  at  the  city  walls.”  T.  ii,  p.  427.  “  Les 

“  murailles  de  laville  de  Sucheu  (says  Martini)  ont  quarante  stades  Chinoises 
“  de  circuit ;  mais  si  vous  y  comprenez  les  fauxbourgs,  vous  en  trouverez  sans 
“  doute  plus  de  cent.”  P.  124.  Forty  Chinese  h  are  equal  to  fifteen  Italian  miles. 

994.  “  The  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  were  clad  in  silk,  (Staunton  adds) 

“  appeared  clieatful  and  prosperous.”  P.  428.  “  Ce  peuple”  says  Martini 
“  aime  plus  que  les  autres  Chinois  les  beaux  habits.”  P.  125.  “  Les  broderiee 

“  et  les  brocardes  qu’on  y  travaille  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  sont  recherches  de  tout 
“  l’empire,  parce  que  l’ouvrage  en  est  beau,  et  le  prix  modique.”  P.  131. 

99 5.  “  Sou-choo-Jbo  ”  says  Staunton  “appears  to  be  an  uncommonly  large  and 
“  populous  city.”  “  A  voir  le  mouvement  continuel  de  ce  peuple  immense  ”  Du 
Halde  observes,  “  et  l’einbarras  que  font  de  tons  c6t6s,  tant  ceux  qui  viennent 
“  vendre  que  ceux  qui  viennent  acheter,  on  croiroit  que  toutes  les  provinces 
“  viennent  ndgocier  h  Sou4cheou.”  Ibid.  “  Suivant  le  rapport  des  Chinois” 
says  Van  Braam  “  il  s’y  fait  un  grand  commerce;  elle  a  beaucoup  de  fabriques, 
“  etelle  est  la  residence  d’un  nombra  considerable  de  riches  capitalistes.”  T.  ii, 

.  p.  1,12. 

996.  Su-cheu-fu  being  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  luxury,  it  is  natural  that  the 
medical  art  should  there  be  liberally  encouraged,  and  its  practitioners  skilful. 
By  some  writers  the  Chinese  physicians  are  said  to  “  have  made  a  proficiency  that 
“  would  astonish  the  ablest  of  Ours  in  Europe,”  whilst  others  consider  their  ela¬ 
borate  process  of  feeling  the  pulse  and  their  pretensions  of  being  from  thence 

enabled 
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enabled  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  the  disorder,  as  nothing  better  than  solemn  mum-  BOOK  1J. 
mery.  See  General  Description  of  China  by  the  Abbd  Grosier,  vol.  ii,  p.  480,  rir,"TVm 
and  Barrow's  Travels  in  China,  p.  343.  ‘  „ 

’  r  Notes. 

997.  By  philosophers  and  magicians  he  evidently  alludes  to  the  disciples  of 
Confucius  (commonly  termed  literati )  and  to  those  of  Lao-kiun  or  the  sect  of  the 
taa-tse,  as,  in  other  places,  by  the  appellation  of  idolaters,  he  means  the  worship¬ 
pers  of  Fo  or  Buddha,  who  constitute  the  most  numerous  class.  The  first  of 
these  study  the  moral  and  metaphysical  works  of  their  great  master,  and  take 
regular  degrees  in  philosophy,  which  qualify  them,  according  to  their  attainments, 
for  holding  the  several  offices  of  government,  and  becoming  what  Europeans  term 
{<  mfcdarins  of  letters.”  The  tao-tse  or  “  sons  of  immortality/’  as  they  style 
themselves,  hold  doctrines  which  some  writers  describe  as  resembling  those  of  the 
Hindu  yogis  or  quietists  (from  whom  they  seem  in  fact  to  be  derived),  whilst 
others,  judging  from  their  worldly  habits,  attribute  to  them  those  of  the  Epicu¬ 
rean  school ;  but  whatever  their  dogmas  may  be,  they  devote  themselves  to  the 
practice  of  magic,  and  delude  their  followers  by  the  visions  and  reveries  of  the 
iUuminati.  Many,  however,  of  the  professed  disciples  of  Confucius,  and  amongst 
them  several  of  the  emperors  of  China,  have  beep  the  dupes  of  these  charlatans, 
tempted  by  the  promise  of  a  beverage  that  should  render  them  immortal.  “  Les 
“  pactes  qu’ils  font  avec  3e  demon  ”  says  P.  Le  Compte,  “  les  sorts  qu’ils  jettent, 

“  leurs  magies,  ou  vrayes  ou  apparentes,  les  font  encore  apprehender  ou  admirer 
“  de  la  canaille ;  et  quoi  qu’il  arrive,  il  n’y  a  presque  personne(qui  n’ait  quelqne 
“  foy  a  leurs  maximes,  ou  qui  n’espdre  par  leur  moyen  eviter  la  mort.”  Nouv. 

Memoires,  t.  ii,  p.  108. 

998.  “  Le  lai-hoam  (more  correctly,  according  to  De  Guignes,  ta-hoang  grand 
jaune)  “  ou  la  rhubarbe  ”  says  P.  Perennin  “  croit  en  plusieurs  endroits  de  la 
“  Chine.  La  meilleure  est  celle  de  Sse-lchouen ;  celle  qui  vient  dans  la  province 
“  de  Xensi  et  dans  le  royaume  de  Thibet,  lui  est  fort  inferjeure.”  Lett.  ddif. 
t.  xix,  p.  307.  The  mountains  of  the  province  of  Kiahg^ngan  being  in  the  same 
latitude  as  the  former  may  likewise  produce  a  good  kind,  although  not  noticed  by 
our  modern  travellers,  who  in  general  have  had  little  opportunity  of  fnaking  bo¬ 
tanical  researches  beyond  the  borders  of  the  canals  and  high  roads.  With  respect 
to  .ginger,  the  quantity  that  might  be.purchased  for  a  Venetian  groat  is  said  in  the 
Italian  epitome  to  be  five  only,  not  forty  pounds  weight. 

999. Sa  jurisdiction  particulidre  ”  says  Du ‘H  aide  “  contient  huit  villes,  dont 
“  une  est  du  seconde  ordre,  et  les  sept  autres  du  troisieme.”  P.  131.  Th e-extent 
of  these  jurisdictions  has  frequently  undergone  changes,  and  cities  of  the.second 
order  are  sometimes  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  first. 

3T2 


1000.  Al- 
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BOOK  II.  1000.  Although  our  author  may  be  mistaken  in  his  etymology  and  in  his  dis- 
'  tractive  epithets,  of  celestial  and  terrestrial  paradise,  itisplain  that  his  observation 
CHAP.'LXVll.  referg  tQ  a  wen_j;n0wn  Chinese  saying,  that,  “  what  the  heavens  are  Above,  Su- 
Notes.  {C  anfj  JJang-cheu  are  upon  Earth.”  P.  Martini  gives  the  proverb  in  the 
original  words.  Thevenot,  iiimc  partie,  p.  124. 

1001.  The  city  of  Va-giu  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  other  versions, 
must  be  eitherJ/o-c/iew,  situated  on  the  side  of  lake  Tai  opposite  te  tftsgron  which 
Su-cheu  stands,  or  else  (and  more  probably)  the  city  called  iCtn-AaHp- modern 
times,  and  formerly  Siu-cheu,  which  is  in  the  direct  line  of  the  canal^  and  mid- 
-  way  :bet ween  Su-cheu  and  Hang-cheu.  Both  of  them  are  celebrated  for  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  their  commerce,  particularly  in  silk  both  raw  and  manufactured,  ^ 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  noble  and  magnificent  city  of  Kin-sai. 

chap.lxviii.  Upon  leaving  Va-giu  you  pass,  in  the  course  of  three  days’  journey, 
Sect' L  many  towns,  castles,  and  villages,  all  of  them  well  inhabited  and  opu¬ 
lent  The  people  are  idolaters,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  khan. 
^.t  the  end  of  three  days  you  reach  the  noble  and  magnificent  city  of 
Kin-sai,  a- name  that  signifies  “  the  celestial  city,”  and  which  it  merits 
from  its  preeminence  to  all  others  in  the  world,  in  point  of  grandeur 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  from  its  abundant  delights,  which  might  lead  an 
inhabitant  to  imagine  himself  in  paradise.1002  This  city  was  frequently 
visited  by  Marco  Polo,1003  who  carefully  and  diligently  observed  and 
inquired'  into  every  circumstance  respecting  it ;  all  of  which  he  entered 
in  his  notes,  from  whence  the  following  particulars  are  briefly  stated. 
According  to  common  estimation  this  city  is  an  hundred  miles  in 
circuit.1004  Its  streets  and  canals  are  extensive,  and  there  are  squares 
or  market  places,  which  being  necessarily  proportioned  in  size  to  the 
prodigious  concourse  of  people  by  whom  they  are  frequented,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly 
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ceedingly  spacious.  It  is  situated  between  a  lake  of  fresh  and  very  BOOK  XI. 
clear  water,  on  the  one  side,1005  and  a  river  of  great  magnitude,  on  CHAIT^vin 
the  other,  the  waters  of  which,  by  a  number  of  canals,  large  and  small,  Sect  t 
are  made  to  run  through  every  quarter  of  the  city,  carrying  with  them 
all  the  filth'into  the  lake,  and  ultimately  to  the  sea.1006  This,  whilst  it 
contributes  much  to  the  purity  of  the  air,  furnishes  a  communication 
by  water,  in  addition  to  that  by  land,  to  all  parts  of  the  town ;  the 
canals  and^p streets  being  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  of  boats  on  the 
one,  and  carriages  in  the  other,  conveniently  passing,  with  articles  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.1007  It  is  commonly  said 
that  the  number  of  bridges,  of  all  sizes,  amounts  to  twelve  thousand.1008 
Those  which  are  thrown  over  the  principal  canals  and  are  connected 
with  the  main  streets,  have  arches  so  high  and  built  with  so  much  skill, 
that  vessels,  without  their  masts,  can  pass  under  them,1009  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  carts  and  horses  are  passing  over  their  heads  ;  so  well 
is  the  slope  from  the  street  adapted  to  the  height  of  the  arch.  If  they 
were  not  in  fact  so  numerous,  there  would  be  no  convenience  of  cross¬ 
ing  from  one  place  to  another,1010 


NOTES. 

1002.  At  the  time  when  this  city,  the  capital  of  southern  China  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Song,  was  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  Kublai,  the  Chinese  annals 
call  it  by  the  name  of  Lin-gnan.  This  was  changed  by  the  Ming  for  that  of 
Hang-cheu,  which  it  had  borne  at  ati  earlier  period,  and  which  it  still  retains. 
Quinsai,  Kin-sai,  or,  according  to  De  Guignes,  Kin-tsay ,  must  therefore  be: coni 
sidered  only  as  a  descriptive  appellation,  grounded,  perhaps,  upon  the, proverbial 
saying  already  noticed,  which  terms  it  a  celestial  abode,  although  the  meaning  of 
the  component  words  may  not  be  precisely  that  which  our  author  has  assigned  to 
them.  “  Afin  queles  cosmographes  de  l’Europe  ”  says  P.  Martini  “  ne  s’egarent 
“  et  ne  s’abusent  pas  davantage  dans  la  recherche  de  la  ville  de  Quinsai  de  Marco 
“  Polo  de  Venise. . .  je  la  veux  representer  comme  elle  est. . .  Mais  pour  effectuer 
«  ce  que  je  viens  de  promettre,  je  pronve  en  premier  lieu,  par  de  bonnes  raisons, 
“  que  cette  ville  de  'Hangcheu  est  la  mesme  que  celle  de  Quinsai  selon  Polo ;  car 
«  elle  est  eloignde  d eSingui,  c’est  k  dire,  de  Sucheu,  de  cinq  journees  de  cheminy 
“  sinous  parlons  de  la  marche  d’une  armee,  autrement  k  peine,  y  a-t-il.  qiiatre 
«  journees ;  c’est,  dis-jey  cette  Quinsai,  ou  estoit  de  son  temps  la  conr  de  la 
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BOOK  n.  “  Chine,  que  les  s^avantes  et  ]es  polis  entre  les  Chinois  noroment  King-su,  et  le 
— '  «  vulgaire  King-sai;  c’est  de  14  qu’est  venu  la  Quin. mi  du  Venitien  :  mais  Kingsu 

CHAP.LXvril.  (e  ^  endroit  est  an  uom  de  dignite,  commun  4  toutes  les  villes  royales;  aussi 
«  signifie-t-il  une  ville  veritablement  royale.”  P.  137.  14  King-ts6  ”  says  the 

°  ’  editor  of  1’Hist.  gdn.  3e  la  Chine  “  exprime  l’endroit  ou  l’empereur  tient  sa 
“  cour.”  T.  ix,  p.  410.  “  JGn  1161,  sous  l’empereur  Kao-tsong,  Jaflotte  des  Kin ” 
says  ‘the  yottnger  De  Guignes  “  partit  de  Tsien-tsin-ouey,  4  trente  lieues  4  l’est  de 
«  Peking,  pour  se  diriger  Vers  la  ville  de  Ltn-ngan,  actueliement  Hang-tcheou- 
«  fou."  C’est  la  ni6me  (he  adds  in  a  Note)  que  Marco  Polo  noinme  KMsay.1' 
T.  iii,  p.  32. 

1003.  The  city  of  Yang-cheu-fu,  of  which  he  was  the  provisional  governor  for 
three  years,  being  distant  only  about  a  week’s  journey,  by  the  canal,  from  Ilang- 
cheu-fu,  he  had  consequently  the  opportunity  of  occasional  intercourse  with  that 
capital. 

>1004.  These  ‘dimensions,  ‘taken  in  their  literal  sense,  must  be  regarded  as 
extravagant,  even  although  they  should  be  understood  to  include  the  suburbs ; 
but  there  has  already  been  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  that  when  in  describing 
the  size  of  places  our  author  speaks  of  miles,  he  must  be  supposed  to  mean 
Chinese  miles,  or  It,  which  are  to  the  Italian  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  eight. 
Even  such  an  extent  might  seem  excessive,  were  it  not  that  the  walls  even  of  the 
modern  city  are  estimated  by  travellers  at  sixty  U,  and'  that,  if  in  the  course  of 
five  centuries  they  have  undergone  alterations,  it  is  to  be  presumed  their  limits 
may  have  been  considerably  contracted  ;  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  city  of  Nan-king,  “  qui  avoit  ”  says  P.  Le  Comte  “  trois  enceintes  de 
“  'murailles,  >4  la  dernidre  desquelles  on  donnoit  seize  grandes  lieues  cle  circuit. 
“  On'en  voifencore quelques  vestiges.”  T.  i,  p.  118 .  u  E ong-tcheau-fou"  saysVan 
Braam  <!  a  sorxante  Zi  de  circonfdrence  (six  lieues).  Sa  forme  est  irrdgnlidre : 
“  tantfit  le  rempart  est  circulaire,  tantot  droit,  tantOt  encore  il  se  courbe  4  cause 
<e  des  hautes  montagnes.”  T.  ii,  p.  146.  It  is  rarely  indeed  that  strangers  can  have 
the  opportunity  of  measuring  the  works  of  fortified  places :  they  must  derive  their  in¬ 
formation  from  the  natives,  who  from  ignorance  or  vanity  are  likely  to  deceive  them. 

.-1005.  The  -lake  here  spoken  of  is  the  Si-hu  or  “  western  lake  ”  so  called  from 
its  being  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  city.  Although  inconsiderable  in 
point  of  extent,  it  is- highly  celebrated  by  all  travellers  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  its  surrounding  scenery  and  the  peculiar  transparency  of  its  wafers.  t£  The 
<£  lake  ”  says' Staunton  “  formed  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  three  or  four 
“  miles  in  diameter,  andsurrounded  to  the  north,  east,  and  south,  by  an  amphi- 
<f  theatre  of  picturesque  mountains.”  “  It  was  in  most  places  shallow,  the  water 

“  perfectly 
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“  perfectly  pellucid,  and  the  bottom  gravelly.”  P.  444.  “  The  water  ”  says 
Barrow,  who  made  an  excursion  on  it  “  was  as  clear  as  crystal.”  P.  524.  “  L’eau 
“  de  ce  lac  delicieux  ”  say3  P.  Martini  “  est  claire  comme  cristal ;  de  sorte  qn’on 
“ -y  pent  voir  au  fond  les  plus  petites  pierres.”  P.  141. 


BOOK  XL 


Note*. 


1006.  The  river  upon  which  this  ancient  capital  of  southern  China  stands  is  the 
Tsien-tang-kiang.  “  The  tide  ”  says  Staunton  “  increases  the  width  of  this  river 
“  to  about  four  miles,  opposite  the  city.  At  low  water  there  is  a  fine  level  strand 
“■  near  two  miles  broad,  which  extends  towards  the  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
“  reach.”  P.  458.  According  to  the  words  of  our  author  there  appears  to  have 
been,  in  his  time,  a  passage  of  water  from  the  river,  through  the  numerous  canals 
of  the  city  into  the  lake.  This  would  take  place  at  the  flood  tide,  and  at  the  ebb, 
through  the  same  channels,  there  would  be  a  reflux  from  the  lake  into  tbe^river, 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  them.  But  in  the  modern  accounts  of 
Jlang-cheu-fu  no  mention  is  made  of  any  such  communication  between  the  river 
and.the  city  or  the  lake,  and  to  account  for  the  disagreement  we  might  be  led  to 
conclude  that  from  the  receding  of  the  sea,  or-  other  natural  causes,  a  change  of 
circumstances  may  have  been  produced  in  so  long  a  course  of  time.  It  is,  however-, 
more  probable  that  the  passage  of  the  water  does  actually  subsist,  although,  being 
inapplicable  to  the  smallest  purposes  of  navigation  or  transport  of  goods,  it  has 
been  unnoticed  by  our  modern  travellers  ;  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 
rude  plan  of  the  city  given  in  Du  Halde’s  work,  where  a  channel  of  communica¬ 
tion,  with  the  appearance  of  a  sluice  or  flood-gate,  is  distinctly  marked.  -  Their 
silence,  indeed,  with  respect  to  a  water-passage  would  prove  too  much ;  for  as 
they  describe  the  lake  to  be  fed  by  a  variety  of  rivulets  descending  from  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains,  and  Staunton  informs  us  that  it  “  furnishes  a  copious 
“  stream,  running  in  a  channel  round  the  city  walls,  in  which  are  turned  several 
“  arches  for  small  canals  to  pass  through  the  principal  streets,”  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  there  must  be  an  exit,  at  least,  to  the  river;  because  the  town 
would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  occasional  inundation. 


1007.  All  the  modern  accounts  of  this  city  concur  in  describing  its  numerous 
canals,  but  they  likewise  insist  upon  the  narrowness  of  its  pawed  streets.  Osar 
author,  it  is  true,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  description,  speaks  of  the  principal 
street  as  being  forty  paces  in  width  (about  equal  to  that  of  Peking) ;  but  it  must  be 
considered  that  at  the  period  when  he  wrote,  Ilang-cheu  still  retained  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  a  great  capital  and  imperial  residence,  and  that  in  a  ( country  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  foreign  and  domestic  conquerors,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  es¬ 
caped  repeated  destruction,  nor,  when  renewed,  to  have  assumed,  in  the  new 
arrangement  of  its  streets,  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  provincial; city 
although  of  the  first  class.  So  perishable,  indeed,  are  the  materials  with  which 
'  the 
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BOOK  II.  the  houses,  and  even  the  palaces  of  the  Chinese  are  built,  and  so  liable  are  they 
—  to  conflagration,  that  we  can  expect  to  find  but  little  interior  resemblance  between 
CHAP.LXVIII.  a  mo[lern  and  an  ancient  city,  even  though  the  walls  should  continue  to  enclose 
^  ^  the  same  space  of  ground. 

1008.  Amongst  the  exaggerations  imputed  to  our  author,  in  his  account  of 
China,  none  has  been  more  commonly  pointed  out  by  those  who  take  a  part  against 
him,  than  this  assertion,'  that  a  city,  whatever  its  extent  and  magnificence  might 
be,  should  have  contained  twelve  thousand  bridges.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
truth  is  here  outstepped;  but  it  must  be  recollected  tliat  lie  does  not  state  the 
fact  upon  the  authority  of  any  enumeration  of  his  own,  but  merely  as  the 
popular  story  (d  fama  is  the  expression)  related  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
whose  vanity,  in  this  and  other  instances,  led  them  to  impose  upon  admiring 
credulity.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  that  according  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  of  the  city,  the  communication  between  all  its  parts  was  chiefly  carried 
on  by  water ;  that  through  at  least  every  principal  street  there  ran  a  canal ;  and 
that  in  order  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  those  who  dwelt  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  street,  it  was  necessary  to  have  numerous  means  of  crossing,  we  shall 
be  disposed  to  allow  that  the  total  number  of  every  thing  coming  under  the 
denomination  of  a  bridge,  especially  if  those  of  the  suburbs  are  included,  must 
have  been  prodigious. 

1009.  In  this  passage  we  find  a  remarkable  variation  between  the  text  of  Ramusio 
and  that  of  the  Latin  version,  where,  instead  of  the  words  “  una  nave  vi  puo 
“  passare  di  sotto  sens’  albero,”  we  read,  on  the  contrary,  “  naves  magnas 
“  erecto  malo  pertransire  possint.”  In  the  early  epitome  the  mast  is  not  spoken 
of,,  the  expression  being  simply  “  si  alti,  che  per  sotto  passa  una  gran  nave.” 
fVojga  the  context,  however,  it  appears  the  more  consistent  sense,  that  the  eleva¬ 
tion -of  the  arches  was  intended  to  be  marked  by  the  circumstance  of  the  vessels 
being  enabled  to  pass  under  them  without  the  necessity  of  lowering  the  mast;  as 
is  the  general,  although  by  no  means  the  universal  practice ;  nor  can  this  be 
considered  as  bordering  on  the  marvellous,  unless  under  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  by  nave  our  author  meant  ships,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  vessels  spoken  of  can  he  no  other  than  the  barges  of  the  inland 
navigation,  the  masts  of  which,  like  those  of  the  same  class  employed  on  our 
own  rivers  and  canals,  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  their  being  lowered  or 
inclined  towards  the  stern,  wherever  the  want  of  sufficient  height  in  the  arch  of 
the  bridge  renders  it  necessary.  “  Outre  ces  digues  ”  says  P.  Le  Comte,  speaking 
of  the  grand  canal  “  on  a  basti  une  infinite  de  ponts  pour  la  communication  des 
“  terres :  ils  sontde  trois,  de  cinq,  et  de  sept  arches;  celle  du  milieu  est 
“  extraordinairement  haute,  afin  que  les  barques  en  passant,  ue  soient  pas 

(<  obligees 
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“  .obligees  d’abaisser  leurs  masts.”  Nouv.  jfem.  de  la  Chine,  t.  i,  p.  l&l.  “  De  BOOK  II. 

“  tons  les  environs  ”  says  Du  Halde  in  his  description  of  a  neighbouring  city  CHjH>  lxviii 
“  on  peut  venir,  entrer,  et  aller  dans  toute  la  jilleen  bateau.  II  n’y  a  point  de  Se'ct  j 
“  rue  ou  il  n’y  ait  un  canal ;  c’est  pourquoi  il  y  a  quantite  de  ponts  qni  sont  fort  Notes. 

“  eleven,  et  presque  tous  d’une  seule  arche.”  T.  i,  p.  179.  But  most  directly 
to  our  purpose  is  Barrow’s  observation  that  “  Over  this  main  trunk  and  most  of 
“  the  other  canals  and  rivers,  are  a  great  variety  of  bridges. . .  Some  have  the 
“  piers  of  such  an  extraordinary  height  that  the  largest  vessels,  of  two  hundred 
“  tons,  sail  under  them  without  striking  their  masts.”  P.  337. 

1010.  In  the  Basle  edition  of  our  author’s  work  a  comparison  is  made  between 
this  city  and  Venice,  in  respect  to  their  marshy  situation:  “  Fundus  autem 
“  civitatis  est  in  loco  paludinoso  ferd  ut  Venetise :  unde  si  careret  pontibus,  de 
“  vico  ad  vicum  perveniri  non  posset.”  The  resemblance,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  more  strong  between  Venice  and  the  aquatic  city  of  Su-cheu-fu,  than 
eygn  this  of  Rang-chcu-fu.  See  Lord  Macartney’s  Embassy,  Vol.  ii,  p.  427. 


SECTION  II. 

Beyond  the  city,  and  enclosing  it  on  that  side,  there  is  a  fosSe  about  sect.  u. 

forty  miles  in  length,  very  wide,  and  full  of  water  that  comes  jfrom  the1  * 

river  before-mentioned.  This  was  excavated  by  the  ancient  kings  of 
the  province,  in  order  that  when  the  river  should  overflow  its  banks, 
the  superfluous  water  might  be  diverted  into  this  channel ;  and  to  serve 
at  the  same  time  as  a  measure  of  defence.1011  The  earth  dug  out  from 
thence  was  thrown  to  the  inner  side,  and  lias  the  appearance  of  many 
hillocks  surrounding  the  place.1012  There  are  within  the  city  ten  prin¬ 
cipal  squares  or  market-places,  besides  innumerable  shops  along  the 
streets.  Each  side  of  these  squares  is  half  a  mile  in  length,1013  and  in 
front  of  them  is  the  main  street,  forty  paces  in  width,  and  running  in 
a  direct  line  from  one  extremity  of  the  city  to  the  other.  It  is  crossed 
by  many  low  and  convenient  bridges.  These  market-squares,  (two 
miles  in  their  whole  dimension)  are  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from 
each  other.  In  a  direction  parallel  to  that  o’f  the  main  street,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  squares,  runs  a  very  large  canal,  on  the  nearer 
bank  of  which  capacious  warehouses  are  built  of  stone,  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  merchants  who  arrive  from  India  and  other  parts,  toge- 
t  8  U  ther 
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BOOK  II.  ther  with  their  goods  and  effects ;  in  order  that  they  may  be  conveniently 

CHAPjjxvm.  situated  with  respect  to  the  market-places.1014  In  each  of  these,  upon 
seit.n.  three  days  in  every  week,  there  is  an  assemblage  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  persons,  who  attend  the  markets  and  supply  them  with  every 
article  of  provision  that  can  be  desired.  There  is  an  abundant  quantity 
of  game  of  all  kinds,  such  as  roebucks,  stags,  fallow  doer,  hares,  and 
rabbits,  together  with  partridges,  pheasants,  francolins,  quails,  common 
fowls,  capons,  and  such  numbers  of  ducks  and  geese  as  can  scarcely  be 
expressed ;  for  so  easily  are  they  bred  and  reared  on  the  lake,  that  for 
the  value  of  a  Venetian  silver  groat,  you  may  purchase  a  couple  of 
geese  and  two  couple  of  ducks.10lD  There,  also,  are  the  shambles, 
where  they  slaughter  cattle  for  food,  such  as  oxen,  calves,  kids,  and 
lambs,  to  furnish  the  tables  of  rich  persons  and  of  the  great  magistrates. 
As  to  people  of  the  lower  classes,  they  do  not  scruple  to  eat  every 
other  kind  of  flesh,  however  unclean,  without  any  discrimination.1010 
At  all  seasons  there  is  in  the  markets  a  great  variety  of  herbs  and  fruits, 
and  especially  pears  of  an  extraordinary  size,  weighing  ten  pounds 
apiece,  that  are  white  in  the  inside,  like  paste,  and  have  a  very  fragrant 
smell.101?  There  are  peaches  also,  in  their  season,  both  of  the  yellow 
and  the  white  kind,1018  and  of  a  delicious  flavour.  Grapes  are  not 
produced  there,  but  are  brought  in  a  dried  state,  and  very  good,  from 
other  parts.1019  This  applies  also  to  wine,  which  the  natives  do  not 
hold  in  estimation,  being  accustomed  to  their  own  liquor  prepared  from 
rice  and  spices.1020  From  'the  sea,  which  is  twenty -five  miles  distant, 
there  is  daily  brought  up. the  river,  .to  the  city,  a  vast  quantity  of  fish ; 
and  in  the  lake  also  there  is  abundance,  which  gives  employment  at  all 
times  to  persons  whose  sole  occupation  it  is  to  catch  them.  The  sorts 
are  various  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  offal  carried  thither  from  the  town,  they  become  large  and  rich.1021 
At  the,  sight  of  such  an  importation  of  fish,  you  would  think  it  impossi¬ 
ble  ih^t  it  could  be  sold  5  and  yet  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  it  is  all 
taken  off;  so  great  is  the  number  of  inhabitants,  even  of  those  classes 
which  can  afford  to  indulge  in  such  luxuries ;  for  fish  and  flesh  are  eaten 
at  the  same  meal.  Each  of  the  ten  market-squares  is  surrounded  with 
high  dwelling  houses,1022  in  the  lower  part  of -which  are  shops,  where 
every  kind  of  manufacture  is  carried  on,  and  every  article  of  trade  is 

sold; 
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sold;  such,  amongst  others  as  spices,  drugs,  trinkets,  and  pearls.10®  BOOK H. 
In  certain  shops  nothing  is  vended  but  the  wine  of , the  country,  which  CHA^VIII, 
they  are .  continually  brewing,  and  serve  out  fresh  to  their  customers  at  Sect.  n. 
a  moderate  price.  The  streets  connected  with  the  market-square?  are 
numerous,  and  in  some  of  them  are  many  cold  baths,  attended  by  ser- 
vants  of  both  sexes,  to  perform  the  offices  of  ablution  for  the  men  and 
women  who  frequent  them,  and  who  from  their  childhood  have  been 
accustomed  at  all  times  to  wash  in  cold  water,  which  they  reckorwhighly 
conducive  to  health.  At  these  bathing  places,  however,  they  have 
apartments  provided  with  warm  water,  for  the  use  of  strangers,  who 
from  not  being  habituated  to  it,  cannot  bear  the  shock  of  the  cold. 

AH  are  in  the  daily  practice  of  washing  their  persons,  and  especially 
before  their  meals.1024 


NOTES. 

1011.  The  existence  of  this  fosse,  commencing  at  the  lake,  and  terminating  at 
the  river,  may  be  traced  in  Du  Halde’s  plan  of  the  city.  Its  length  there  appears 
to  exceed  the  proportion  here  assigned  of  four-tenths  of  the  whtfle,  extent-of  the 
walls,  but  all  the  plans  in  that  collection  are  without  scale,  and  seem  to  have 
been  drawn  by  Chinese  artists,  from  memory  rather  than  from  actual  survey. 
With  regard  to  the  object  of  this  excavation,  it  may  rather  be  thought  intended 
to  carry  off  the  overflowings  of  the  lake,  than  to  receive  those  off  the  river,  and 
Staunton  accordingly  speaks  of  the  stream  that  flows  through  it  at  ordinary 
times,  as  being  supplied  from  the  former. 

1012.  This  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  taken  from  the  fosse  was 
disposed  of,  does  not  convey  any  very  clear  idea :  whidh  may  proceed  from  the 
original  words  not  having  been  distinctly  understood  by  the  early  translators. 
Some  modern  descriptions  of  the  place  take  notice  of  a  hill  or  mound,  within  the 
walls,  serving  for  the  site  of  a  watch-tower,  to  the  formation  of  which  the  earth 
in  question  may  have  been  applied ;  but  our  author  himself  furnishes  the  best 
explanation,  when  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter,  he  mentions  that  “  for 
“  the  purposes  of  nightly  watch,  there  are  mounds  of  earth  thrown  up,  at  the 
“  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  each  other.” 

1013.  The  interior  of  this  and  of  every  other  Chinese  city  (as  observed  in  Note 
1007)  must  have  undergone  an  entire  change  since  the  days  of  our  author,  and, the 

3  U  2  bazars 
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BOOK  II.  bazars  or  market-places  here  mentioned  are  unnoticed  by  modern  travellers ; 

-  unless  indeed  indirectly,  as  in  the  journal  of  De  Guignes,  where  he  says  *'  On 

“  n’entendoit  du  bruit  que  dans  les  carrefours,  oil  les  Chinois  se  pressoient 
Note*.  “  davantage  pour  nous  voir.”  T.  ii,  p.  67.  According  to  the  length  of  the 

Chinese  li,  as  established  by  the  most  accurate  writers,  at  296  French  toises,  each 
side  of  these  squares  would  be  about  320  English  yards,  and  their  distance  from 
■each  othei^bout  2560. 

101^ . regulations  of  the  Chinese  government  with  regard  to  foreign 
,  commerce  appear  to  have  been  nearly  the  same,  at  a  remote  period,  as  those  to 

which  the  European  concerns  at  the  port  of  Canton  are  subjected  at  the  present 
day.  “  Lors  que  les  marchands  arrivent  i\  la  Chine  par  mer”  says  the  Arabian 
Traveller  of  the  ninth  century  “  les  Chinois  saisissent  toutes  leurs  marchandises, 
“  et  les  transportent  dans  des  magazins :  ils  lea  emposchentUe  passer  outre  pen- 
“  dant  sixmois,  jusqu’h  ce  que  le  dernier  vaisscau  marchnnd  soit  arrive.  Ensuite 
■“  ils  prennent  trois  pour  dix  de  toutes  les  marchandises,  et  reudent  le  reste  atfx 
“  marchands.”  Anciennes  Relations,  p.  26.  It  is  probable  that  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  warehouses  for  imported  goods  of  which  our  author  boasts,  was  fully  as 
mtich  intended* to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  emperor’s  duties  as  to  promote 
the  convenience  of  the  foreign  merchants. 

1015.  Perhaps  instead  of  the  conjunction  copulative  te  and,”  we  should  here 
read  the  disjunctive  u  or,”  and  consider  two  of  the  smaller  of  these  aquatic  birds 
as  an  equivalent  for  one  of  the  larger. 

1016.  Staunton  observes  that,  e‘  of  the  larger  kind  (of  quadrupeds)  the  common 

“  people  have  little  opportunity  of  ever  tasting,  unless  of  such  as  die  by  accident 
“  or  disease.  In  such  cases  the  appetite  of  a  Chinese  surmounts  all  scruple ; 
“  whether  it  be  an  ox  or  camel,  a  sheep  or  ass,  it  is  equally  acceptable.  This 
“  people  know  no  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  meat . . .  Quadrupeds  that  can 
“  find  some  resources  for  subsistence  about  dwelling-houses,  such  as  hogs  and 
11  dogs,  are  the  most  common  animal  food,  and  are  sold  at  the  public  markets.” 
P.  399.  The  Arabian  Travellers  of  the  ninth  century  notice  In  like  manner  the 
indiscriminate  style  of  feeding  to  which  the  Chinese  were  addicted,  in  their  days. 
Aneiennea  Relations,  p.  17.  “  Les  Chinois  exposent  aussi  dans  leurs  marches  ” 

say  the  Jesuits  “  de  la  chair  de  cheval,  d’anesse  et  de  chien.”  Lettres  ddifiantes, 
t,  xviii,  p.  311. 

1017.  Pears  of  the  weight  of  ten  pounds  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  production  of  nature,  and  must  have  been  of  a  kind  still  unknown  in 
Europe,  where,  I  believe,  the  largest  are  not  found  to  exceed  two  pounds ;  nor 

_  have 
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have  I  been  able  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  any  pear  grown  in  England,  exceeding  BOOK  II. 
twenty-six  ounces.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  the  varieties  of  the  pyrus,  as  CHA^xVm 
well  as  of  other  fruits,  not  only  degenerate  in  size  and  quality,  but  in  a  long  n 

course  of  years,  actually  become  extinct.  But  the  credibility  of  our  author’s  Notes 
assertion  does  not  rest  for  support  upon  the  mere  presumption  of  what  might  have 
been  the  state  qf  Chinese  horticulture  in  the  thirteenth  century;  for  we  learn 
from  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers  that  pears  of  uncommon  n^^itude 
still  produced  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  China.  “  On  vendciftSe  long.dir 
“  chemin,”  says  Van  Braam  “  des  poires  qui  sont  tres-grosses  on  m’en 

“  a  donne  une  dans  notre  logement,  dont  la  circonference,  mesurdeJaas  son  sens 
“  oblong,  avait  quinze  pouces  et  demi,  et  la  grosseur  quatorze  ponces.  Cette 
“  espece  de  poire  parait  6tre  la  seule  qu’on  trouve  dans  les  provinces  septentri- 
“  onales.  Sa  couleur  est  d’un  beau  jaune  dore.  Revetue  de  sa  peau,  elle  a  une 
“  sorte  de  duretd,  *mais  en  la  mangeant,.le  jus  en  decode;  la  chaire  en  est  fon- 
“  dante,  et  le  gotit  assez  agrdable.”  T.  ii,  p.  33.  It  may  be  presumed  that  this 
measurement  is  given  in  French  inches,  which  are  rather  longer  than  ours.  Had 
the  weight  as  well  as  the  dimensions  been  stated,  the  comparison  with  those  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  text  would  have  been  more  satisfactory.  The  former,  it  should  be 
observed,  were  met  with  by  the  Dutch  travellers,  in  the  vicinity  of  an  inconsider¬ 
able  village  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Skan-tung,  where  it  is  probable  they  had 
not  the  advantage  of  any  high  degree  of  culture,  whereas  those  mentioned  in  our 
text  were  raised  in  a  mild  climate,  for  the  consumption  of  a  luxurious  capital,  . 
and  consequently  might  have  attained  to  greater  perfection.  In  mod  Urn  times  the 
skill  of  the  Chinese  gardeners  is  directed,  not  to  the  object  of  increasing  the  size 
of  their  fruits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  that  of  diminishing  both  plant  and  fruit 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the  original  productions  in  miniature.  Had  such 
a  whimsical  process  been  adverted  to  by  Marco  Polo,  it  would  have  fairly 
required  from  his  readers  a  stronger  degree  of  faith,  than  is  called  for  by  this 
account  of  pears  brought  to  an  uncommon  magnitude  by  successful  cultivation  in 
the  ordinary  way.  What  is  said  of  their  inner  substance  resembling  paste,  is 
meant  to  describe  that  quality  which  Van  Braam  terms  .fondante  or  melting,  and 
which  De  Guignes,  speaking  of  the  same  fruit,  expresses  by  beurr.ee,  The.latter 
pronounces  them  to  be  “  fort  grosses  et  excellentes.”  T,  iii,  p.  355,  . 


1018.  By  peaches  of  the  yellow  kind  it  may  be  conjectured  that  our  author 
means,apricots,  which,  as  well  as  peaches,  are  the  produce  of  that  part  of  China, 
No  mention  is  made  of  oranges. 


1019.  See  Chap,  xxix  of  this  Book,  andNote759.  What  is  here  said  of  dried 
grapes  will  be  thought  to  justify  the  correction  suggested  in  that  note,  respecting 
the  supposed  transport  of  wine. 

1020.  Res- 
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Seat.  II. 


1020.  Respecting  this  Chinese  liquor  see  Notes  59S  and  709 ;  to  which  we  may 
add  the  observation  of  the  Arabian  traveller :  “  Leur  boisson  est  une  espdce  de 
«  v;n  fajt  avec  du  ris  ;  ils  ii’ont  point  d’autre  vin  dans  le  pais,'  on  n’y  on  porte 
«.  pas  d’ailleurs,  ils  ne  le  connoissent  pas,  et  ils  iron  boivent  pas.”  Anc.  Relat. 
p.  17.  De  Guignes  further  ngmarks  that,  “  La  Chine  produit  du  raisin,  mais  le 
«  pays  n’est  pas  vignoble  :  le  raisin  m6me  paroit  peu  propre  it  faire  du  vin.”  1'.  iii, 
Jfe„348.  Km-  a  more  particular  account  of  the  mode  of  brewing  the  chu,  tsic.u,  or 


fader  is  referred 


t.  ii,  p.  278  of  this  writer,  and  to  t. 


118  of 


1021.  In  the  mind  of  a  Chinese  no  idea  of  indelicacy  would  be  excited  by  this 
disgusting  circumstance ;  and  to  our  author,  whose  education  had  been  finished 
amongst  these  people  and  the  Tartars,  it  was  probably  a  subject  of  indifference. 
It  must  be  observed  at  the  same  time  that  that  specific  offensive  matter  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  bulk  of  “  le  immonditie  ”  iu  European  cities,  is  regarded  in  China  as 
too  precious  an  article  to  be  allowed  to  run  into  public  sewers  and  to  be  ultimately 
lost  in  rivers  or  lakes.  Like  the  dung  of  our  stables  it  is  carefully  preserved  for 
the  improvement  of  the  land. 


1022.  The  generality  of  Chinese  houses  having  only  one  floor,  those  which  are 
raised  to  a  second  story  may,  comparatively,  be  termed  case  alte.” 


**  1023.  “  L’intdrieur  de  la  ville  ”  says  Van  Braam  “  est  assez  bien  bati,  et  ren- 
“  ferme  plusieurs  belles  maisons.. .  Les  rues  nesont  pas  fort  larges. . .  En  les 
“  traversant  j’ai  remarque  de  grandes  boutiques  bien  assorties,  et  des  magasins  de 
ec  toutes  sortes  de  merchandises.”  P.  146.  “  Celles  des  parfumeurs”  observes 
De  Guignes  “  sont  les  plus  ornees.”  P.  67.  “  The  chief  streets  ”  says  Staunton 
“  consist  entirely  of  shops  and  warehouses ;  many  not  inferior  to  the  most 
“  splendid  of  the  kind  in  London.”  P.  439. 


1024.  These  attentions  to  personal  cleanliness,  so  little  practised  amongst  the 
Tartars,  would  strike  our  author,  as  he  advanced  from  the  colder  provinces  of  the 
north  to  the  milder  climate  of  Che-kiang,  where  luxury  at  least,  if  not  necessity, 
(as  in  the  still  more  southern  provinces)  would  call  for  frequent  ablution. 


SECTION  III. 

sect.  iii.  In  other  streets  are  th$  habitations  of  the  courtesans,  who  are  here 
in  such  numbers  as  I  dare  not  venture  to  report :  and  not  only  near  the 
.  .  squares. 
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squares,  which  is  the  situation  usually  appropriated  for  their  residence,  BOOK  II. 
but  in  every  part  of  the  city  they  are  to  be  found,  adorned  with  much  cuaplxviii: 
finery,  highly  perfumed,  occupying  well-furnished  houses,  and  attended  Sect  m 
by  many  female  domestics.1025  These  women  are  accomplished,  and 
are  perfect  in  the  arts  of  blandishment  and  da&iance,  which  they  accom¬ 
pany  with  expressions  adapted  to  every  description  of  person ;  inso¬ 
much  that  strangers  who  have  once  tasted  of  their  charms,  tjflgBain  1JW 
state  of  fascination,  and  become  so  enchanted  by  their  merinSKhs  arts, 
that  they  can  never  divest  themselves  of  the  impression.  ^HMPmtoxi- 
cated  with  sensual  pleasures,  when  they  return  to  their  Tomes  they 
report  that  they  have  been  in  Kin-sal  or  the  celestial  city,  and  pant  for 
the  time  when  they  may  be  enabled  to  revisit  paradise.  In  other  streets 
are  the  dwellings  of  the  physicians  and  the  astrologers,  who  also  give 
instructions  in  reading  and  writing,  as  well  as  in  many  other  arts. 

They  have  apartments  also  amongst  those  which  surround  the  market- 
squares.  On  opposite  sides  of  each  of  these  squares  there  are  two  large 
edifices,  where  officers  appointed  by  his  majesty  are  stationed,  to  take 
immediate  cognizance  of  any  differences  that  may  happen  to  arise  be¬ 
tween  the  foreign  merchants  or  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

It  is  their  duty  likewise  to  see  that  the  guards  upon  the  several  bridges^ 
in  their  respective  vicinities  (of  whom  mention  shall  be  made  hereafter) 
are  duly  placed,  and  in  cases  of  neglect  to  punish  the  delinquents  at 
their  discretion.1026 

On  each  side  of  the  principal  street,  already  mentioned  as  extending 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  there  are  houses  and  mansions  of 
great  size,  with  their  gardens,  and  near  to  these,  .the  dwellings, of  the 
artisans,  who  work  in  shops,  at  their  several  trades  ;  and  at  all  hours 
you  see  such  multitudes  of  people  passing  and  repassing,  on  their  vari¬ 
ous  avocations,  that  the  providing  food  in  sufficiency  for  their  main¬ 
tenance,  might  be  deemed  an  impossibility ;  1027  but  other  ideas  will  be 
formed  when  it  is  observed  that  on  every  market-day  the  squares  are 
crowded  with  tradespeople  who  cover  the  whole  space  with  the  articles 
brought  by  carts  and  boats ;  for  all  of  which  they  find  a  sale.  By  in¬ 
stancing  the  single  article  of  pepper,  some  notion  may  be  formed.Qf  ,  - 
the  whole  quantity  of  provisions,  meat,  wine,  groceries,  and  the  like, 

required 
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BOOK  II.  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kin-sai ;  and  of  this, 
CHAPLXVia  Makco  Polo  learned  from  an  officer  employed  in  his  majesty’s  customs, 
Sect  m.  the  daily  amount  was  forty-three  loads,  each  load  being  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  pounds.1028 


ie  preseBPa^,  to 


NOTES. 


B ribalu  or  Peking  it  was  the  custom  in  our  author’s  time,  as  it  is  at 
o  restrict  the  residence  of  the  public  women  to  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  where  the  numerous  strangers  who  resort  to  the  capital  were  likewise 
quartered.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  described  as  inhabiting  the  most 
frequented  parts  of  the  town,  and  especially  the  vicinity  of  the  squares  or  bazars; 
as  if  the  accommodation  of  the  foreign  merchants,  in  this  respect  also,  was  part- 
ticularly  consulted.  “  Ces  femmes”  (says  the  second  of  the  Arabian  Travellers, 
after  explaining  the  manner  in  which  they  were  registered  and  licensed  by  the 
officers  of  government)  ‘‘  marchent  les  soirs  habilldes  d’estoffes  (silks)  de  diverses 
“  couleurs,  et  elles  ne  portent  point  de  voiles.  Elies  s’abandonnent  tous  les 
“  estrangers  nouvellement  arrives  dans  le  pais,  lors  qu’ils  aiment  la  desbauche. 
“  Les  Chinois  les  tout  venir  cbez  eux,  el  elies  n’en  sortent  que  le  matin.  Louons 
“  Dieu,  de  ce  qu’il  nous  a  exemptez  de  semblables  infamies.”  Anc.  Relat.  p.  57. 


1026.  In  the  account  given  by  De  Guignes  of  the  several  ranks  of  civil  man¬ 
darins  or  magistrates  ( houan ),  he  mentions  “  le  nan-hag,  chef  de  police,  et  ses 
“  assesseurs  ou  lieutenants  de  quartiers.”  The  officers  spoken  of  in  the  text 
were  probably  of  this  latter  class. 


1027.  “  It  was  difficult  ”  says  Staunton  “  to  pass  along  the  streets,  on  account 
“  of  the  vast  concourse  of  people  not  assembled  merely  to  see  the  strangers,  or 
“  on  any  other  public  occasion,  but  each  individual  going  about  his  own  con- 
“  cerns.”  P.  4 39.  “  II  y  paroit  dansles  rues  ”  says  l.e  Comte  “  nutant  de  monde 
“  que  dans  celles  de  Paris ;  et  comme  d’ailleurs  les  fauxhourgs  on  sont  immenses, 
“  et  la  multitude  de  barques  qui  couvrent  tous  les  canaux  intinie,  je  ne  la  crois 
“  pas  moins  peuplde  que  les  plus  grandes  villes  de  PEurope.”  T.  i,  p.  129. 

1028.  As  our  author  professes  to  have  obtained  his  information  on  this  head 
from  an  officer  of  the  customs,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  pepper  stated  in  the 
text  was  that  of  the  importation  (which  alone  could  come  under  his  cognizance), 
and  not  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  city  ;  with  which,  however,  it  was  not  un¬ 
likely  to  be  confounded  in  the  mind  of  the  former.  The  daily  entry  being  stated 
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at  10,449  lbs.  the  annual  quantity  would  be  3,813,885  lbs.  or  (at  the  customary  rate  BOOK  II. 
of  sixteen  hundred-weight  to  the  ton,  in  this  article)  about  2130  tons.  This  may  be  cHA-p  lxviii 
thought  large,  but  in  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Mr.  F.  Pigou  and  pnblished  in  Dalrym-  Sec!,  m, 
pie’s  Oriental  Repertory  (vol.  ii,  p.  305),  it  is  asserted  that  <c  the  usual  import,  Notes. 

“  at  all  the  trading  ports  of  China,  is  about  iOfiOOifceculs,”  or,'  at  133  lbs.  to  the 
pecui,  about  3,000  tons.  “  Les  Hollandois  et  les  Anglois  ”  says  De  Guignes, 
speaking  of  the  modern  commerce  of  the  Chinese,  “  ont  vendu  1,465,053  ]ivrep| 

“  pesant  de  poivre,  46,371  livres  de  girofle,  et  8,979  livres  de  mukcaife.  Cette 
“  quantity  d’epiceries,  si  Ton  consid&re  la  population  de  la  Chine, qu’in- 
‘‘  suffisante,  et  n’est  rien  en  raison  de  ce  que  l’empire  devroit  consorUmer.”  T.  iii, 
p.  304.  In  regard  to  the  inadequacy  of  this  importation,  it  should  be  observed  that 
it  is  not  upon  the  European  trade  alone  the  Chinese  depend  for  their  sup¬ 
plies  of  pepper.  Their  junks  frequent  many  of  the  eastern  islands,  and  at  the 
port  of  Borneo- proper,  in  particular,  annually  take  on  board  large  cargoes  of  that 
article, 

’From  documents  obligingly  commuuicated  to  me  at  the  East  India  House,  it 
appears  that  the  quantity  brought  into  the  port  of  London  and  sold  at  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  sales,  has  been,  upon  an  average  of  twenty  years,  from  1781  to  1800, 
inclusive,  about  2,000  tons,  or,  if  taken  upon  an  average  of  eleven  years,  from 
1790  to  1800,  during  which  the  Dutch  commerce  was  absorbed  in  that  of  England, 
no  less  than  2,500  tons.  Of  this  quantity  a  considerable  part  is  again  exported  ; 
and  such  we  may  reasonably  conclude  to  have  been  the  case  at  Hang<heu-fu,  from 
whence,  as  one  of  the  grand  marts  for  Indian  commodities,  all  the  northern 
portion  of  China,  and  the  capital  itself,  must  have  had  their  demands  supplied.  . 

Under  these  circumstances  the  importation  stated  in  the  text  will  not  be  thought 
to  exceed  the  bounds  of  probability  .;  even  though  it  be  admitted  that  the  southern 
provinces  may  have  drawn  what  was  required  for  their  consumption  from  Canton 
and  the  ports  of  Fo-kien, 


SECTION  IV. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  idolaters,  and  they  use  paper-money  sect.  tv. 
as  currency.  The  men  as  well  as  the  women  have  fair  complexions, 
and  are  handsome.1029  The  greater  part  of  them  are  always  clothed  in 
silk,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  quantity  of  that  material  produced  in 
the  territory  of  Kin-sai,  exclusively  of  what  the  merchants  import  from 
other  provinces.1030  Amongst  the  handicraft  trades  exercised  in  the 
place,  there  are  twelve  considered  to  be  superior  to  the  rest,  as  being 
more  generally  useful  j  for  each  of  which  there  are  a  thousand  work- 
3  X  shops. 
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BOOK  11  shops,  arid' each  shop  furnishes  employment  for  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
CHA“vin.  workmen,  and  in  a  few  instances  as  many  as  forty,  under  their  respec- 
sect.  iv.  five  masters.  The  opulent  principals  in  these  manufactories  do  not 
labour  with  their  own  Iwods,  but  on  the  contrary  assume  airs  of  gen¬ 
tility  and  affect  parade.  Their  wives  equally  abstain  from  work.  They 
have  much  beauty,  as  has  been  remarked,  and  are  brought  up  with  de¬ 
licate  and  languid  habits.1031  The  costliness  of  their  dresses,  in  silks 
and  jeWMfy,'  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Although  the  laws  of  their 
ancient  kings  ordained  that  each  citizen  should  exercise  the  profession 
of  his  father,  yet  they  were  allowed,  when  they  acquired  wealth,  to 
discontinue  the  manual  labour,  provided  they  kept  up  the  establishment, 
and  employed  persons  to  work  at  their  paternal  trades.1032  Their  houses 
are  well  built  and  richly  adorned  with  carved  work.  So  much  do  they 
delight  in  ornaments  of  this  kind,  in  paintings,  and  fancy  buildings, 
that  the  sums  they  lavish  on  such  objects  is  enormous.  The  natural 
disposition  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Kin-sai  is  pacific,  and  by  the 
example  of  their  former  kings,  who  were  themselves  tin  warlike,  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  habits  of  tranquillity.  The  management  of 
arms  is  unknown  to  them,  nor  do  they  keep  any  in  their  houses.1033 
Contentious  broils  are  never  heard  among  them.1031  They  conduct 
their  mercantile  and  manufacturing  concerns  with  perfect  candour  and 
probity.1033  They  are  friendly  towards  each  other,  and  persons  who 
inhabit  the  same  street,  both  men  and  women,  from  the  mere  circum¬ 
stance  of  neighbourhood,  appear  like  one  family.  In  their  domestic 
manners  they  are  free  from  jealousy  or  suspicion,  of  their  wives,  to 
whom  great  respect  is  shewn,  and  any  man  would  be  accounted  infa¬ 
mous  who  should  presume  to  use  indecent  expressions  to  a  married 
woman.  To  strangers  also  who  visit  their  city  in  the  way  of  commerce, 
*  they  give  proofs  of  cordiality,  inviting  them  freely  to  their  houses, 
shewing  them  hospitable  attention,  and  furnishing  them  with  the  best 
.  advice  and  assistance  in  their  mercantile  transactions.  On  the  other 

hand,  they  dislike  the  sight  of  soldiery,  not  excepting  the  guards  of 
the  Grand  khan ;  as  they  preserve  the  recollection,  that  by  them  they 
were  deprived  of  the  government  of  their  native  kings  and  rulers.1036 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

1029.  The  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  century,  whose  visit  was  to  this  part  BOOK  XL 
of  China,  make  the  same  observation  respecting  th^famplexion  of  the  inhabitants.  CHAPiUWm' 
“  Les  Chinois  ”  they  say,  in  Renaudot’s  translation  “  sont  pour  l’ordinaire,  SecU  1V- 

“  beaux,  de  belle  taiile,  et  blancs.”  P.  37.  Notes> 

1030.  “  The  flowered  and  embroidered  satins,  and  other  branches  in  the  manu- 
“  facture  of  silk,  eveiy  part  of  which  is  done  by  women,  occupy  ”  says  Staunton 
“  vast  numbers  of  them  in  Han-choo-foo.  Most  of  the  men  were  gaily  dressed  ; 

“  and  appeared  to  be  in  comfortable  circumstances.”  Embassy,  vol.  ii,  p.  439. 

“  On  peutdire  sans  aucune  exaggeration”  says  Du  Halde  “  que  HangJcheou  est 
«  proprement  le  pays  de  la  soye,  parce  que  c’est  Id  principalement  qu’on  le  met 
“  en  ceuvre.  On  pretend  qu’elle  renferme  environ  soixante  mille  ouvriers  dans 
i!  son  enceinte.”  T.  i,  p.  175.  «  La  Chine  ”  says  De  Guignes  “  fournit  une  pro- 
“  digieuse  quantite  de  cette  matiere ;  presque  tout  le  monde,  a  l’exception  des 
“  paysans  et  du  peuple,  portent  des  vfitemens  de  soie.  La  meilleure  provient  du 
“  Tche-kiang .”  T.  ii,  p.  225. 

1031.  The  softness  of  feature,  delicacy  of  shape,  and  languid  habits  of  the 

Chinese  women  of  superior  rank,  may  be  observed  in  their  paintings.  “  Though 
“  the  ladies  ”  says  Staunton  “  reckon  corpulence  a  beauty  in  a  man,  they  consider 
“  it  as  a  palpable  blemish  in  their  own  sex,  and  aim  at  preserving  a  slimness  and 
“  delicacy  of  shape.”  P.  440.  “  On  assure”  says  Du  Halde  “  qu’elles  se  trot- 

“  tent  tous  les  matins  d’une  espkce  defard,  qui  releve  la  blancheur  de  leur  teint.” 

T.  ii,  p.  80.  “  Elies  s’habillent  magnifiquement  ”  says  Le  Comte  “  et  passent  le 
“  matin  plusieurs  heures  a  se  parer,  dans  la  pensee  qu’elles  pourront  estre  veues 
“  le  jour,  quoy-que  pour  l’ordinaire  elles  ne  lesoient  que  de  leurs  domestiques.” 

T.  i,  p.  192,  ed.  1697. 

The  practice  of  reducing  the  size  and  impeding  the  use  of  their  feet,  by  early 
bandaging,  is  not  adverted  to  by  our  author,  unless  he  may  be  thought  to  have 
had  it  in  view  when  he  employed  the  phrase  of  “  alienate  fnorbidamente.n  In  res- 
pect  to  this  and  some  other  instances  of  extraordinary  peculiarities  (such  as  the 
growth  of  the  finger-nails  to  the  length  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  the  preserving 
them  in  cases)  he  may  have  been  doubtful  of  gaining  credit,  or  apprehensive  of 
being  exposed  to  ridicule,  should  he  relate  them  as  facts.  It  may  also  admit  of 
question  whether  such  iashions  did  actually  prevail  at  that  period. 


1032.  If  this  hereditary  exercise  of  professions  was  anciently  a  custom  amongst 
the  Chinese,  as  it  is  with  the  people  of  India,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  traces 
3X2  of 
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BOOK  II.  of  it  are  not  apparent  in  modern  times,  (far  author,  however,  is  not  singular 
— ’  in  his  assertion.  “  Beaucoup  d’auteurs  ”  observes  De  Guignes  “  out  dcrit 

«  qu’a  la  Cliine  les  enfans  exercent  le  meme  metier  que  leurs  p6res  :  selon  eux 
Notes  “  ils  ne  peuvent  en  changer:  ”  but  he  adds  “  11  est  de  fait,  au  contraire,  que 
0<M'  “  les  fils  apprennent  rarenj^t  le  mdtier  de  leur  pdre  et  quo  ce  n’est  qua  la 

«  necessity  qui  les  y  contraint.”  T.  ii,  p.  454.  “  AussitOt  qu’ils  ont  gagnd 
“  quelque  argent  ”  says  P.  Parennin  “  ils  pass0nt  au  rang  des  commenpans,  et 
“  quelques-uns  mfime  tiichent  de  devenir  petits  mandarins.”  Lett.  ddif.  t.  xxii, 
p.  158. 


1033.  The  unwarlike  disposition  and  habits  of  the  Chinese  are  generally  known ; 
yet  in  the  defence  of  their  towns  they  have  on  many  occasions  shewn  the  highest 
degree  of  patriotic  and  desperate  resolution  ;  nor  would  the  Mongalshave  effected 
the  subjugation  of  the  country,  if  the  people  had  not  been  betrayed  by  their 
superior  officers. 

1034.  The  exterior  deportment  of  these  people  is  grave  and  placid,  but  their 
temper  is  naturally  irascible  and  vindictive,  and  the  infrequency  of  broils  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  a  rigorous  police. 

.1035.  To  this  character  for  probity  it  may  be  thought  that  the  Chinese  traders 
of  the  present  day  have  little  claim,  as  all  tfur  accounts  of  their  manners  abound 
with  stories  of  the  ingenious  frauds  practised  at  Canton  upon  the  less  cunning 
Europeans;  but  these  apply  chiefly  to  the  lower  class  of  dealers,  who,  perhaps, 
if  they  could  be  heard  in  their  own  defence,  might  justify  their  knavery  upon  the 
principle  of  retaliation.  In  the  long  continued  intercourse  that  has  subsisted 
between  the  agents  of  the  European  companies  and  the  more  eminent  of' the 
Chinese  merchants,  whatever  injustice  the  former  may  have  experienced  from  the 
effects  of  court  intrigue,  complaints  on  the  ground  of  commercial  unfairness  have 
been  extremely  rare,  and  on  the  contrary  their  transactions  have  been  marked 
with  the  most  perfect  good  faith  and  mutual  confidence. 

1.036.  The  itaiveti  of  this  observation  is  characteristic  of  our  author’s  ingenuous 
mind. 


SECTION  V. 

On  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  many  handsome  and  spacious  edifices 
belonging  to  men  of  rank  and  great  magistrates.  There  are  likewise 
many  idol  temples,  .with  their  monasteries,,  occupied  by  a  number  of 

monks, 
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monks,  who  perform  the  service  of  the  idols.1037  Near  the  central  part  BOOK  II. 
are  two  islands,  upon  each  of  which  stands  a  superb  building,  with  an  Cha.rlxviii. 
incredible  number  of  apartments  and  separate  pavilions.1038  When  the  Secti  v. 
inhabitants  of  the  city  have  occasion  to  celebrate  a  wedding  or  to  give 
a  sumptuous  entertainment,  they  resort  to  one  of  these  islands,  where 
they  find  ready  for  their  purpose  every  article  that  can  be  required, 
such  as  vessels,  napkins,  table-linen,  and  the  like,  which  are  provided 
and  kept  there  at  the  common  expence  of  the  citizens,  by  whom  also 
the  buildings  were  erected.  It  may  happen  that  at  one  time  there  are 
an  hundred  parties  assembled  there,  at  wedding  or  other  feasts,  all  of 
whom,  notwithstanding,  are  accommodated  with  separate  rooms  or 
pavilions,  so  judiciously  arranged  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  or 
incommode  each  other.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  upon,  the  lake 
d  great  number  of  pleasure-vessels'  or  barges,  calculated  for  holding  ten, 
fifteen,  to  twenty  persons,  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  paces  in  length, 
with  a  wide  and  flat  flooring,  and  are  not  liable  to  heel  to  either  side  in 
passing  through  the  water.  Such  persons  as  take  delight  in  the  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  mean  to  enjoy  it,  either  in  the  company  of  their  wome.n  or 
that  of  their  male  companions,  engage  one  of  these  barges, -which  are 
always  kept  in  the  nicest  order,  with  proper  seats  and  tables,  together 
with  every  other  kind  of  furniture  necessary  for  giving  an  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  cabins  have  a  flat  roof  or  upper  deck,  where  the  boatmen 
take  their  place,  and  by  means  of  long  poles,  which  they  thrust  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  (not  more  than  one  or  two  fathoms  in  depth)  they 
shove  the  barges  along,  until  they  reach  the  intended  spot.  These 
cabins  are  painted  within-side,  of  various  colours  and  with  a  variety  of 
figures:  all  parts  of  the  vessel  are  likewise  adorned  with. painting.1030 
There  are  windows  on  each  side,  which  may  either  be  kept  shut,  ■  or 
opened  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  company,  as  they  sit  at  table,  of 
looking  out  in  every  direction  and  feasting  their  eyes  on  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  scenes  as  they  pass  them.  And  truly  the  gratification 
afforded-  in  this  manner,  upon  the  water,  exceeds  any  that  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  amusements  on  the  land ;  for  as  the  lake  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  city,  on  one  side,  you  have  a  view,  as  you  stand 
in  the  boat,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore,  of  all  its  grandeur 
and  beauty,  its  palaces,  temples,  convents,  and  gardens,,  with  trees  of 
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BOOK  TL  the  largest  size  growing  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  whilst  at  the  same 
CHAPXxvin. time  y°u  enjoy  the  sight  of  other  boats  of  the  same  description,  con- 
v  tinually  passing  you,  filled  in  like  manner  with  parties  in  pursuit  of 
amusement.  In  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  as  soon  as  the 
labours  of  the  day  have  ceased,  or  their  mercantile  transactions  are 
closed,  think  of  nothing  else  than  of  passing  the  remaining  hours  in 
parties  of  pleasure,  with  their  wives  or  their  mistresses,  either  in  these 
barges,  or,  about  the  city  in  carriages ;  of  which  it  will  here  be  proper 
to  give  some  account,  as  constituting  one  of  the  amusements  of  these 
people. 

It  must  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  the  streets  of  Kin-sai  are 
#  all  paved  with  stones  and  bricks,1040  and  so  likewise  are  all  the  principal 
roads  extending  from  thence  through  the  province  of  Manji,  by  means 
of  which  passengers  can  travel  to  every  part  without  soiling  their  feet ; 
but  as  the  couriers  of  his  majesty  who  go  on  horseback,  with  great  speed, 
cannot  make  use  of  the  pavement,  a  part  of  the  road,  on  one  side,  is 
on  their  account  left  unpaved.1041  The  main  street  of  the  city,  of 
which  we  have  before  spoken,  as  leading  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  is  paved  with  stone  and  brick  to  the  width  of  ten  paces  on  each 
side,  the  intermediate  part  being  filled  up  with  small  gravel,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  arched  drains  for  carrying  off  the  rain  water  that  falls,  into 
the  neighbouring  canals  ;  so  that  it  remains  always  dry.  On  this  gravel 
it  is  that  the  carriages  are  continually  passing  and  repassing.  They  are 
of  a  long  shape,  covered  at  top,  have  curtains  and  cushions  of  silk,  and 
are  capable  of  holding  six  persons.  Both  men  and  women  who  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  their  pleasure,  are  in  the  daily  practice  of  hiring  them 
for  that  purpose $  and  accordingly  at  every  hour  you  may  see  vast 
numbers  of  them  driven  along  the  middle  part  of  the  street.1042  Some 
of  them  proceed  to  visit  certain  gardens,  where  the  company  are  intro¬ 
duced  by  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  place,  to  shady  recesses 
contrived  by  the  gardeners  for  that  purpose ;  and  here  the  men  indulge 
themselves  all  day  in  the  society  of  their  women ;  returning  home, 
when  it  becomes  late,  in  the  manner  they  came. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

1037.  “  Les  bords  du  lac  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  sont  ornes  de  temples,  de  BOOK  II. 
“  grands  monasteres  de  bonzes,  et  d’assez  jolies  masons.”  P.  176.  “  Tie  lake  ”  chajT^v[ii 
says  Staunton  “  formed  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  three  or  four  miles  in  sect.v. 

<c  diameter,  and  surrounded,  to  the  north,  east,  and  south,  by  an  amphitheatre  Noies. 

“  of  mountains,  between  the  base  of  which  and  the  margin  of  the  lake,  the 

“  narrow  slip  of  level  ground  was  laid  out  in  a  pleasing  style  suitable  to  the 
“  situation.  It  was  ornamented  with  houses  and  gardens  of  mandarines,  as  well 
“  as  a  palace  belonging  to  the  emperor,  together  with  temples,  monasteries  for 
“  the  hoshaung  or  priests  of  Fo,  and  a  number  of  light  and  fanciful  stone  bridges 
“  that  are  thrown  across  the  arms  of  the  lake. . .  Upon  the  summit  also  were 
“  erected  pagodas,  one  of  which  attracted  particular  attention.”  P.  444. 

"1038.  “  Au.  milieu  du  lac  sont  deux  petites  isles,  ou  Ton  se  rend  d’ordinaire, 

“  apres  avoir  pris  le  plaisir  de  la  promenade  sur  des  barques.”  Du  Halde,  p.  176. 

“  Lorsque  tout  y  etait  bien  entretenu  ”  observes  Van  Braam  “ceslieux  devaient 
“  offrir,  dans  la.  belle  saison,  une  espdce  de  paradis  terrestre,  un  asyle  ou  tout 
£t  devait  appeler  le  plaisir  et  la  sensuality.  C’est  ayec  justice,  que  ce  lac  et  ses 
“  environs  sont  aussi  renommds  dans  tout  I’empire  Chinois.”  T.  ii,  p.  155. 

1039.  “  Navires  ”  says  P.  Martini  “  qu’on  poi  rroit  appeller  aver  raison  des 

“  palais  (lores,  parce  qu’ils  sont  peints  de  diverses  couleurs,  et  que  tout  y  brille 
<!  du  plus  fin  et  du  meilleur  or :  de  sorte  que  c’est  la  oh  la  magnificence  et  la 
“  pompe  des  festins,  des  spectacles,  et  des  jeux  eclatent  tous  les  jours.  Ces 
“  Chinois  de  Hang-cheu,  qui  sont  autant  d’esclaves  de  la  volupte,  y  trouvent  en 
“  abondance  tout  ce  qu’ils  peuvent  souhaiter.”  P.  141.  “  Vast  numbers  of 

“  barges  ”  says  Barrow,  speaking  of  the  same  lake  “  were  sailing  to  and  fro, 

«  all  gaily  decorated  with  paint  and  gilding  and  streaming  colours;  the  parties 
“  within  them  apparently  all  in  pursuit  of  pleasure.”  P.  524.. 

1040.  “  Les.rues”  Van  Braam  remarks  “  ne  sont  pas  fort  larges,'  hiais  elles 
«  sont  bien  pavees  avec  de  grands  pierres  de  tarlle.’’  P.  146.  The  streets  ” 
says  Staunton  ‘‘  are  narrow.  They  are  paved  with  large  smooth  flags  in  the 
“  middle,  and  with  small  stones  on  each  side.”  P.  439.  When  it  was  an  imperial 
city  (as  observed  in  Note  1007)  the  streets  were  probably  wider  than  they  are 
now  found  to  be,  after  all  the  changes  incident  to  a  lapse  of  five  centuries.  - 

1041.  “  Apres  etra  rentres  dans  nos  palanquins  ”  says  De  Guignes  “  nous 
“continuances  notre  route.  Le  chcmin  est  en  bon  etat  et  pavd ;  ii  regne  au 

“  milieu 
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«  milieu  un  cordon  fornfo  par  de  grandes  pierres,  et  sur  les  bords  un  autre  plus 
“  petit  d’environ  six  pouces  de  largeur ;  les  intervalles  sont  cailloutfe.”  T.  ii, 
p.  75.  In  another  place,  speaking  of  the  roads  in  general  through  China,  lie 
says  :  “  Ceux  qui  avoisinent  la  ville  de  B cmg-tcheou-fou,  et  le  lac  Sy-hou,  dans 
“  le  Tche-Jaang,  sont  paves.”  I5.  21(3. 

1042.  The  carriages  which  stand  for  hire  in  the  streets  of  Peking  are  of  a 
smaller  size  than  these  described  by  our  author,  but  in  other  respects  the  coqg 
struction  is  the  same.  “  Ces  voitures  ”  says  De  Guignes  “  dont  on  trouve  A 
«  Peking  une  grande  quantity  A  louer,  rossemblent  A  des  palanquins  ordinaires, 
«  mais  d’une  forme  plus  alongde;  elles  sont  rondes  en  dessus,  doubleosen  dehors 
“  et  en  dedans  de  gros  drap  bleu,  et  garnies  de  coussins  noirs.  Plusieurs  de  ces 
“  voitures  sont  fermdes  en  avant,  avec  une  porte  sur  le  cAte ;  mais  generalement 
“  elles  sont  ouvertes;  il  y  a  en  outre  de  chaquo  cOte  deux  petits  carreaux  pour 
“  voir  ce  que  se  passe :  le  cocher  est  ussis  A  l'entrec  de  la  voiture  et  dirige  le 
“  cheval.  qui  est  toujours  seul.”  T.i,  p.872.  See  plate  41,  of  thjse-annexed  to 
M.  De  Guignes’  work,  where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  carriages  nearly  resem- 
ble  what  we  term  in  England  a  tilted  cart.  As  the  habits  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
capital  were  much  more  luxurious  than  those  of  Peking  under  the  Tartar  domi¬ 
nion,  at  any  period,  we  may  conclude  that  the  vehicles  of  the  former  were  fitted 
up  with  more  attention  to  ease  and  convenience,  as  well  as  with  more  splendour, 
than  the  clumsy  machines  above  described.  Staunton  indeed,  speaks  of  “  cushions 
“  stuffed  with  cotton,  and  covered  with  silk,  to  sit  upon,”  in  the  waggons  of 
Hang~clieu-fu.  P.  447. 
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Notes. 


SECTION  VI. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  people  of  Kin-sat,  upon  the  birth  of  a  child, 
for  the  parents  to  make  a  note,  immediately,  of  the  day,  hour  and 
minute  at  which  the  delivery  took  place.  They  then  inquire  of  an 
astrologer  under  what  sign  or  aspect  of  the  heavens,  the  child  was 
born ;  and  his  answer  is  likewise  committed  carefully  to  writing.  When 
therefore  he  is  grown  up,  and  is  about  to  engage  in  any  mercantile 
adventure,  voyage,  or  treaty  of  marriage,  this  document  is  carried  to 
hte  astrologer,  who  having  examined  it,  and  weighed  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  pronounces  certain  oracular  words,  in  which  these  people,  who 
sometimes  find  them  justified  by  the  event,  place  great  confidence.  Of 
these  astrologers,  or  rather  magicians,  great  numbers  are  to  be  met 

with 
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with  in  every  market-place,  and  no  marriage  is  ever  celebrated  until  BOOK  II. 
an  opinion  has  been  pronounced  upon  it  by  one  of  that  profession.11?43  CHApjLXvnr. 


It  is  also  their  custom,  upon  the  death  of  any  great  and  rich  person¬ 
age,  to  observe  the  following  ceremonies.  The  relations,  male  and 
female,  clothe  themselves  in  coarse  dresses,  and  accompany  the  body  to 
gthe  place  appointed  for  burning  it.  The  procession  is  likewise  attended 
by  performers  on  various  musical  instruments,  which  are  sounded  as  it 
moves  along,  and  prayers  to  their  idols  are  chaunted  in  a  loud  voice. 
When  arrived  at  the  spot  they  throw  into  the  flame  many  pieces  of  cot¬ 
ton-paper,  upon  which  are  painted  representations  of  male  and  female 
servants,  horses,  camels,  silk  wrought  with  gold,  as  well  as  of  gold 
and  silver  money.  This  is  done  in  consequence  of  their  belief  that  the 
deceaselpiiqll  possess  in  the  other  world  all  these  conveniences,  the 
former  in  their  natural  state  of  flesh  and  bones,  together  with  the  mo¬ 
ney  and  the  silks.  As  soon  as  the  pile  has  been  consumed,  they  sound 
all  the  instruments  of  music  at  the  same  time,  producing  a  loud  and 
long  continued  noise ;  and  they  imagine  that  by  these  ceremonies  their 
idols  are  induced  to  receive  the  soul  of  the  man  whose  corpse  has  been 
reduced  to  ashes,  in  order  to  its  being  regenerated  in  the  other  world, 
and  entering  again  into  life.1044 


NOTES. 

1043.  Repeated  notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
eastern  people  are  addicted  to  astrology.  “  Lea  Chinois  ”  observes  De  Guignes 
«  crojent  aux  jours  heureux  et  malheureux.  Le  gouvernement  publie  tous  les 
“  ans  un  almanach,  dans  lequel  les  moraens  favorables  sont  indiquiSs.”  T.  ii, 
p.  S58.  “  On  j  m61e  aussi  ”  saysJ^Le  Comte  “  divers  points  de  l’astrologie 

“  judiciaire  que  l’ ignorance  et  la  superstition  ont  invents,  touchant  les  jours  heu- 
«  reux  et  malheureux,  et  les  temps  propres  aux  manages,  aux  batimens,  au 
“  commencement  des  voyages.”  T.  ii,  p.  76.  *  ' 

.  1044.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Notes  905  and  963,  for  a  discussion  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  attending  this  uniform  assertion  -of  our  author  respecting  the  practice  of 
burning  corpses  in  China.  In  the  following  passage  from  De  Guignes  he  will 
3  Y  find 
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BOOK  II.  find  a  confirmation  of  many  particulars  of  the  funeral  ceremony  detailed  in  the 
— "  text,  and  also  a  strong-  allusion  to  those  circumstances  which  might  be  regarded  as 

CHAPXXVIti.  tlie  most  fjQubtful.  “  Le  jour  de  funfirailles  ”  says  this  traveller  «  les  parens  et 
Sect.  VI.  (<  ^  amjs  se  ra9se]ti blent  pour  accompagner  le  corps ;  la  marche  est  ouverte  par 

Note8'  re  des  musiciens;  vienneut  ensuite  plusieurs  personnes,  portant  ili lb-rentes  figures 

ft  d’animaux,  les  marques  de  dignite  du  mort,  &c.  Les  bonzes  precedent  le  cer- 
«  cuexl,  qui  est  SlevSsur  un  brancard  portc  par  une  vingtaine  ri’hommes,  ct  eur- 
«  montdquehl'uefois  d’uu  baldaquin.  Le  fils  nine  vient  immddiatemcnt  aprdsp 
“  sum  de  ses  fr&res;  il  est  oouvert  d’un  sac  de  grosse  toile,  avec  un  bonnet  de  la 
“  meme  Atoffe;  suivent  les  amis  et  les  domestiques,  et  plus  loin  les  femmes,  ii 
“  pied  ou  en  palanquins,  habillees  de  la  meme  etoffe  que  les  homines;  elles 
“  poussent  de  gdmissemens  et  des  cris  et  versent  des  pleurs,  en  s’interrompant 
«  par  intervalles,  pour  recommence!-  ensuite  toutes  en  meme  temps.”  “  Lorsque 
le  cercueil  est  entierement  recouvert  de  terre,  les  Chinois  font  de  libations,  &c. 

“  11s  brftlent  des  papiers  dords,  ainsi  que  des  chevanx,  des  habits  et  dgs  hommes, 

«  te  toat  tm  papier,  dans  la  forme  persuasion  que  ces  offrandes  faitd|phx  mort9, 
“  Jes ttccotapagneat  dans  l’autoe  raonde.”  <(  U  -est  difficile  de  dire  si  les  anciens 
“  dhinois  se  sontbornds  hibrhler  des  habits  et  des  homnfllgde  papier,  et  si  cette 
“  coutuioe  n’est  pas  la  representation  d’un  ancien  usage  barbare  qui  a  existts  chez 
“  beaucoup  de  peuples  de  l’antiquite,  et  qui  se  pratiquoit  encore,  il  n’y  a  pas 
.  c<  long-temps,  chez  les  Tartares  Mantchoux,  actuellement  maltres  de  la  Chine. 

“  L’empereur  Chun-tchy,  dont  le  rdgne  finit  en  1661,  ordonna,  a  la  mort  d’nne 
“  de  ses  femmes,  quel’on  immol&t  trente  personnes  aux  manes  de  cette  princesse, 

“  et  que  son  corps  fht  ddpose  dans  un  cercueil  precieux,  et  br£l6  avec  une  pro-  , 
“  digieuse  quantity  d’or,  d’argent,  de  soieries  et  de  meubles.  A  la  mort  do  la 
“  mire  de  Kang-hy  (en  1718),  quatre  jeunes  filles  ipulurent  s’imrooler  sur  la 
“  tombe  de  leur  maitresse ;  mais  1’empereur  ne  voulut  pas  le  permettre  et  de- 
“  fendit  de  brfller  dfisormais  des  etoffes,  des  meubles  ou  des  esclaves.”  T.  ii,  p, 
302-804.  These  instances  prove  that  their  ceremonies  with  respect  to  the  dead 
have  undergone  changes  ;  and  the  presumption  is  strong,  that,  at  an  earlier  period, 
when  the  custom  of  burning  slaves,  in  order  to  accompany  and  attend  upon  their 
deceased  master,  was  prevalent,  the  bodies  were  all  consumed  at  the  samq,  time, 
if  not  Upon  the  same  pile.  The  doctrine  of  successive  regeneration  appears  to 
have  been  received  from  India,  along  withAe  religion  of  Buddha.  “  Procbe  deJa 
“  cite  de  Kiung  ”  says  Martini,  speaking  of  places  dependent  on  Siang-yang 
“  est  la  grande  montugne  de  Vtt-tang . . .  Il  y  a  plusieurs  temples  magnifiques,  avec 
“  des  couvents  de  sacrificateurs  (home's) ;  car  c’est  la  que  les  autres  sacrificateurs 
t  “  de*  la  Chine  prennent  leurs  ceremonies :  ceux,  dis-je,  qui  suivent  la  doctrine 

“  des  idoles  la  plus  subtile,  et  croyent  la  mdtempsycose  ou  le  passage  des  ames, 
“  entendant  par  la  u^iAparaitkm  morale  de  l’ame  d’avcc  le  corps ;  c’est  pourquoi 
“  ils  sont  toujears  dansla  contemplation :  ceux  qui  croyent  le  sens  literal  de  la 

“  metenipsycose 
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“  rnetempsycose  et  le  passage  de  Fame  d’un  animal  dans  le  eorps  d’un  autre, 
“  reqoivent  leur  ordre  et  institution  de  la  montagne  de  Tkn-tai  dans  la  province 
“  de  Chekiang,  ou  demeurent  les  principaux  sacrificateurs  de  leur  secte.”  P.  93. 


BOOK  IT. 

CHAP.LXVIII. 
Sect.  VI. 
Notes. 


SECTION  VII. 

^  In  every  street  of  this  city  there  are  stone  buildings  or  towers,  to 
which,  in  case  of  a  fire  breaking  out  in  any  quarter  (an  accident  by  no 
means  unusual,  as  the  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  wood)  the  in¬ 
habitants  may  remove  their  effects  for  security.1045  By  a  regulation 
which  his  majesty  has  established,  there  is  a  guard  of  ten  watchmen 
stationed,  under  cover,  upon  all  the  principal  bridges ;  of  whom  five 
dp  duty  biyday,  and  five  by  night.  Each  of  these  guard-rooms  is  pro¬ 
vided  witn  a  sonorous  wooden  instrument  as  well  as  one  of  metal,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  clepsydra  ( horiuolo )  by  means  of  which  latter,  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  are  ascertained.1046  As  soon  as  the  first  hour  of 
the  night  is  expired,  one  of  the  watchmen  gives  a  single  stroke  upon 
the  wooden  instrument,  and  also  upon  the  metal  gong  fbacinoj  which 
announces  to  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  streets  that  it  is  the  first 
hour.1047  At  the  expiration  of  the  second,  two-  strokes  are  given  ;  and 
*so  on  progressively,  increasing  the  number  of  strokes  as  the  hours  ad- 
,  vance.1048  The  guard^s  not  allowed  to  sleep,  and  must  be  always  on 
the  alert.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  appear,  a  single 
stroke  is  again  struck,  as  in  the  evening  ;  and  so  onwards,  from  hour  to 
hour.  Some  of  these  watchmen  patrol  the  streets,  to  observe  whether 
any  person  has  a  light  or  fire  burning  after  the  hour  appointed  for  ex¬ 
tinguishing  them.  Upon  making  the  discovery,  they  affix  a  mark  to  the 
door,  *nd  in  the  morning  the  owner  of  the  house  is  taken  before  the 
magistrates,  by  whom,  if  he  cangrt  assign  a  legitimate  excuse  for  his 
offence,  he  is  condemned  to  punishment.  Should  they  find  any  person 
abroad  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  they^arrest  and  confine  him,  and  in  the 
morning  he  is  carried  before  the  same  tribunal.1049  If  in  the  course  of 
the  day  they  notice  any  person  who  from  lameness  or  other  infirmity  is 
unible  to  work,  they  place  him  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  which  there 
are  several  in  every  part  of  the  city,  founded  by  the  ancient  kings,  and 
S  Y  2  liberally 
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BOOK  II.  liberally  endowed.  When  cured,  he  is  obliged  to  work  at  some  trade.1050 

Immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  fire  breaking  out  in  a  house,  they 
Sect  va  give  the  alarm  by  beating  on  the  wooden  machine,  when  the  watchmen 
from  all  the  bridges  within  a  certain  distance,  assemble  to  extinguish  it, 
as  well  as  to  save  the  effects  of  the  merchants  and  others,  by  removing 
them  to  the  stone  towers  that  have  been  mentioned.  The  goods  are 
also  sometimes  put  into  boats,  and  conveyed  to  the  islands  in  the  lake. 
Even  on  such  occasions  the  inhabitants  dare  not  stir  out  of  their  houses, 
when  the  fire  happens  in  the  night-time,  and  only  those  can  be  present 
whose  goods  are  actually  removing,1051  together  with  the  guard  collected 
to  assist,  which  seldom  amounts  to  a  smaller  number  than  from  one  to 
two  thousand  men.  In  cases  also  of  tumult  or  insurrection  amongst  the 
citizens,  the  services  of  this  police  guard  are  necessary ;  but  independ¬ 
ently  of  them,  his  majesty  always  keeps  on  foot  a  large  bod^f  troop's, 
both  infantry  and  cavalry,  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity ;  the  command  of 
which  he  gives  to  his  ablest  officers,  and  those  in  whom  he  can  place 
the  greatest  confidence,  on  account  of  the  extreme  importance  of  this 
province,  and  especially  its  noble  capital,  which  surpasses  in  grandeur 
and  wealth  every  other  city  in  the  world.  For  the  purposes  of  nightly 
watch,  there  are  mounds  of  earth  thrown  up,  at  the  distance  of  above 
a  mile  from  each  other,1052  on  the  top  of  which  a  wooden  frame  is  con-s 
structed,  with  a  sounding  board,  which  being  struck  with  a  mallet  by 
the  guard  stationed  there,  the  noise  is  heard  %  a  great  distance.  If  ' 
precautions  of  this  nature  were  not  taken,  upon  occasions  of  fire,  there 
would  be  danger  of  half  the  city  being  consumed ;  and  their  use  is 
obvious  also  in  the  event  of  popular  commotion,  as,  upon  the  signal 
being  given,  the  guards  at  the  several  bridges  arm  themselves,  and  re¬ 
pair  to  the  spot  where  their  presence  is  required.  « 


NOTES. 

1045.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  precaution  against  the  effects  of  conflagration, 
in  towns  built  of  wood  or  canes,  is  noticed  in  the  journals  of  our  modern  embas¬ 
sies.  With  the  difference  only  of  the  brick  receptacles  being  in  the  houses  of*the 
individuals,  instead  of  the  public  street,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it 

employed 
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employed  in  a  Chinese  colony.  The  Arabian  Travellers  remark  “  qu’ils  mettent  BOOR  XL 
“  -tout  ce  qu’ils  ont  dans  des  caisses  montees  sur  des  roues;  et  lors  que  le  feu  CHAp"LxViu 
“  prend  en  quelque  endroit,  ils  tirent  ces  caisses  dehors.”  Anc.  Relat.  P. 59.  Sec'u  VII 

104 6.  “  On  y  voit  ”  says  P.  Martini  “  un  horologe  rempli  d’eau,  qui  marque 
“les  heures:  car  quand  l’eau  coule  et  tombe  d’un  vaisseau  dans  l’autre,  elle 
“  eleve  eu  mesme  (terns)  une  tablette  et  escriteau  qui  marque  les  heures.”  P.  17. 

“  Dans  1’enceinte  de  la  ville  de  Hangcheu  ily  a  une  montagne  (mound  of  earth) 

“  nominee  Chinghoang ,  au  midi  de  la  ville,  ou  l’on  voit  cette  tour,  ou  les  heures 
“  se  marquent  par  le  moyen  d’une  clepsydre  ou  horologe  a  l’eau.”  P.  1S8. 

1047.  “  Les  soldats  ”  says  De  Guignes  “  marquent  les  veilles  de  la  nuit  en 
“  frappant  sur  une  cloche  ou  sur  un  tambour.”  T.  iii,  p.  105.  The  nature  of  the 
instrument  called  a  gong  by  Europeans  (from  the  Malayan  word  g6ng  and  by 
the  Chinese,  lu,  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  With  respect  to  the 
sounding  SSard,  its  principle  or  construction  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

“  Two  pieces  of  wood  ”  says  Staunton  “  struck  against  each  other,  and  producing 
“  a  sound  like  that  of  a  great  rattle,  serve  to  give  notice  from  authority,  on  most 
■“  occasions,  especially  among  the  troops.”  P.  15.  De  Guignes,  speaking  of  the 
same  kind  of  machine,  says,  “  Un  soldat  frappe  sur  un  instrument  fait  en  forme 
“  de  poisson  de  bois.”  T.  ii,  p.  218  :  and  again  ;  “  Ils  ont  aussi  des  cymbales  et 
“  des  instrumens  enticement  de  bois;  tel  est  le  poisson  de  bois  creux  doht  les 
“  soldats  se  servent  dans  le  Kiang-nan.  Ce  poisson  a  deux  pieds  et  demi  de  long 
“  sur  six  pouces  de  diametre.”  P.  319.  These  wooden  instruments,  although 
perhaps  not  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  Travellers,  wh^kay  “  Ils  sont  precedes  par  des  hommes  qui  portent  des 
“  morceaux  de  bois,  semblables  a  ceux  dont  les  Chrestiens  de  Levaint  se  servent 
“  au  lieu  de  cloches.  Le  bruit  qu’ils  font  s’entend-de  fort  loin.”  P.  60. 

1048.  “  On  distingue  ordinairement  ”  says  Le  Comte  “  cinq  (veilles  de  la  nuit) 

“  qui  commencent  a  sept  ou  huit  heures  du'soir.  Au  commencement  de  la  pre- 
“  mifcre  on  frappe  un  seul  coup,  un  moment  aprds  on  redouble  encore,  ce  qu’on 
“  repute  continuellement  durant  deux  heures,  jusqu’h  la  seconde  veille.  Car 
“  alots  on  frappe  deux  coups,  et  or? continue  toujours  k  frapper  jusqu’a  la  troi- 
“  sieme  veille,  &c. .  .augmentant  le  nombre  des  coups,  k  mesure  qu’on  passe  d’une 
“  veille  k  l’autre,  de  sorte  que  ce  sontautant  d’horloges  a.  repetition,  qui  font 
“  connoistre  a  tout  moment  quelle  heure  ii  est.  On  sert  encore  pour  marquer  les 
“  mesmes  veilles  d’un  tambour,  d’une  grandeur  extraordinaire,  sur  lequel  on 

frappe  toute  la  nuit  selon  les  mesmes  proportions.”  T.  i,  p.  127.  This  con¬ 
tinued  repetition  of  the  strokes,  during  the  intervals  of  the  several  watches 
(sifnilar  to  calling  the  hours  in  the  streets  of  our  own  metropolis)  is  stated  in 
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BOOK  IX.  the  text.  The  practice  may  have  undergone  a  change  ;  but  it  seems  more  likely 

-  that  our  author’s  words  may  have  been  misunderstood  by  those  who,  being  accus- 

°**ef1viu  H' tomed  to  the  mechanical  striking  of  a  town-clock,  have  brought  his  meaning  to 
*nom»  '  that  standard.  It  is  remarkable  at  the  same  time  that  what  P.  Le  Comte  has  so 
distinctly  explained  is  not  adverted  to  in  the  journals  of  the  late  embassies.  “  La 
“  premidre  veille  ”  says  De  Guignes  “  s’annonce  par  un  coup  de  tambour ;  la 
“  troisidme,  par  trois  coups,  et  ainsi  de  suite.”  T.  ii,  p.  426. 

1049.  “  D’espace  en  espace,  ily  a  des  sentinelles  qui  arrfitent  ceux  qui  ne 

“  seroient  pas  retires  dans  leurs  maisons. .  .Cette  loy  est  si  bien  observee  qu’il 
“  n’y  a  point  d’honnetes  gens  qui  se  trouvent  pendant  la  nuit  dans  les  rues :  si  par 
“  hazard  on  trouve  quelqu’un,  on  le  regarde,  ou  com  me  de  la  plus  vile  populace, 
“  ou  comme  un  voleur,  et  on  l’arrfite.”  Du  Halde,  T.  ii,  p.  50.  “  Une  des 

“  ordonnances  de  la  police  Chinoise  ”  says  De  Guignes  “  defend  k  toute  personne 
“  quelconque  de  sortir  le  soir  sans  lumiAre.”  T.  iii,  p.  104. 

1050.  In  the  modern  descriptions  of  China  we  do  not  observe  any  mention  of 
hospitals  of  this  kind ;  but  it  will  be  allowed  that  a  regulation  so  wise  and  just  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  actual  system  of  police  in  a  great  nation, 
than  merely  the  speculative  idea  of  an  European  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Every  thing  indeed  shews  that  since  the  expulsion  of  the  native  dynasty  of  the 
Ming ,  by  the  present  race  of  Eastern  Tartars  all  public  establishments  have  been 
in  a  state  of  decay ;  and  it  requires  no  extraordinary  foresight  to  predict,  that  the 
Chinese  will,  before  long,  attempt  to  renovate  their  empire  by  another  revolution. 

1051.  “Le  raesme  homme  ”  continues  P.  Martini  ff-prend  garde  au  feu,  et 
“  comme  il  regarde  toute  la  ville  de  fort  liaut,  si  le  feu  vient  a  se  mettre  dans 
“  quelque  maison,  il  bat  le  tambour.”  P.  17.  But  however  prudent  and  effica¬ 
cious  may  be  the  precautions  of  the  Chinese  against  the  breaking  out  of  fires,  it 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  their  exertions  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  (lames,  are  ill- 
directed  and  seldom  attended  with  success.  “  Si  e’est  dans  la  ville  ”  says  De 
Guignes  “  que  le  fen  prend,  la  inefiance  des  mandarins  l’emporte  sur  le  danger ; 
“  ils  n’appellent  aucun  secours,  et  l’incendie  ne  cesse  qu’avec  la  destruction  totale 
“  des  maisons.”  T.  iii,  p.  104;  This  remark  may  perhaps  apply  more  particularly 
to  the  city  of  Canton,  where  the  jealousy  of  European  interference  is  excessive. 

1052.  Respecting  these  mounds  see  N&te  1012. 


SECTI#N 
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SECTION  VIII. 

When  the  Grand  khan  reduced  to  his  obedience  the  province  of  BOOK  II. 
Manji,  which  until  that  time  had  been  one  kingdom,  he  thought  proper  CHA^yjn 
tp  divide  it  into  nine  parts,1053  over  each  of  which  he  appointed  a  king  &ci  Vni. 
or  viceroy,  who  should  act  as  supreme  governor  of  that  division,  and 
administer  justice  to  the  people.1054  These  make  a  yearly  report  to 
commissioners  acting  for  his  majesty,  of  the  amount  of  the  revenue, 
as  well  as  of  every  other  matter  pertaining  to  their  jurisdiction.  Upon 
the  third  year  they  are  changed,  as  are  all  other  public  officers.1055  One 
of  these  nine  viceroys  resides  and  holds  his  court  in  the  city  of  Kin-sat, 
and  has  authority  over  more  than  an  hundred  and  forty  cities  and  towns, 
all  large  and  rich.1056  Nor  is  this  number  to  be  wondered  at,  consider¬ 
ing  that  in  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Manji  there  are  no  fewer  than 
twelve  hundred,  containing  a  large  population  of  industrious  and  wealthy 
inhabitants.1067  In  each  of  these,  according  to  its  size  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  his  majesty  keeps  a  garrison,  consisting,  in  some  places,  of 
a  thousand,  in  others  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  men,  accordingly  as 
he  judges  the  city  to  be,  in  its  own  population,  more  or  less  powerful.1058 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  these  troops  are  Tartars.  On  the 
contrary  they  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  province  of  Kataia.1099  The 
Tartars  are  universally  horsemen,  and  cavalry  cannot  be  quartered 
about  those  cities  which  stand  in  the  low,  marshy  parts  of  the  province, 
but  only  in  firm,  dry  situations,  where  such  troops  can  be  properly 
exercised.1060  To  the  former  he  sends  Kataians,  and  such  men  of  the 
province  of  Manji  as  appear  to  have  a  military  turn;  for  it  is'  his 
practice  to  make  an  annual  selection  amongst  all  his  subjects,  of  such 
as  are  best  qualified  to  bear  arms ;  and  these  he  enrolls  to  serve  in  his 
numerous  garrisons,  that  may  be  considered  as  so  many  armies.  But 
the  soldiers  drawn  from  the  province  of  Manji  he  does  not  employ  in 
the  duty  of  their  native  cities,  on  |he  contrary,  he  marches  them  to 
others  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  twenty  days  journey,  whe®6&key  are 
continued  for  four  or  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  wbicbhsjfcey  are 
.  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  others  are  sent  tojj 
them.  This  regulation  applies  equally  to  the  Kataians^61 
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K  II.  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  cities,  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Grand 
—  khan,  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  these  garrisons.1052  When 
vm  it  happens  that  a  city  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion  (and  it  is  not  an  uncom¬ 
mon  occurrence  for  these  people,  actuated  by  some  sudden  exasperation, 
or  when  intoxicated,  to  murder  their  governors),  a  part  of  the  garrison 
of  a  neighbouring  city  is  immediately  dispatched  with  orders  to  destroy 
the  place  where  such  guilty  excesses  have  been  committed ;  1053  whereas 
it  would  be  a  tedious  operation  to  send  an  army  from  another  province, 
that  might  be  two  months  on  its  march.  For  such  purposes  the  city  of 
Kin-sai  constantly  supports  a  garrison  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers;  and 
the  smallest  number  stationed  at  any  place  is  one  thousand.1054 


NOTES. 

1053.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  boundaries  of  the  several  provinces 
were  not,  in  former  times,  exactly  the  same  as  we  find  them  at  present.  Generally, 
however,  these  nine  parts  into  which  Manji,  or  southern  China,  was  divided, 
may  be  considered  as  the  provinces  of  Kiang-nan,  Kiangsi,  Che-kiang,  Fo-lden, 
Ruan-tong,  Kuang-si,  Koei-cheu,  Hu-kuang,  and  Ho-nan.  Kataia  or  Rhalai 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  Pe-che-li,  Shan-tung,  Shan-si ,  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Shensi.  The  remaining  provinces  of  the  fifteen,  namely  Se-chuen  and 
Yun-nan,  as  well  as  the  western  portion  of  Shensi,  ha'd  been  but  imperfectly  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  Chinese  emperors,  and  seem  not  to  have  belonged,  in  our  author’s 
time,  to  either  of  the  two  grand  divisions. 


1054.  The  great  officer  or  mandarin  here  styled  a  liing  (re),  or,  more  properly, 
viceroy,  is  by  the  Chinese  termed  isong-tu ;  of  whom  there  are  eleven  throughout 
the  empire;  some  of  them  having  jurisdiction  over  more  than  one  province.  The 
proper  governor  of  each  province  is  named  fus/uen,  whom  the  missionaries  fre¬ 
quently  style  the  viceroy,  although  avowedly  subordinate  to  the  former. 


,^55.  “  Les  mandarins  ”  says  De  Guignes  «  sont  changes,  tons  les  trois  ans.” 
T-  “  De  trois  en  trois  ans”  says  Du  Halde  “  on  fait  une  revue 

“  g^jfP^ous  les  mandarins  de  l’empire.”  T.  ii,  p.  39.  «  Les  trois  annees  * 
“  dejujpenfjloy  estant  achevges  ”  says  P.  Magalhanes  “  il  fut  dleve  a  la  charge 
m&ndarin  d’une  ville  du premier  ordre.”  P.  250. 


1056.  This 
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1056.  This  number  much  exceeds  what  is  allotted  to  the  jurisdiction,  of  any  of  BOOK  II. 
the  great  cities  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  must  be'considered  that  Hang-eheu-fu  had 

..  ...  .,r  n,-  '  .  ,  °  J .  .  .  CHAP.LXVIU. 

.  then  recently  been  the  capital  of  the  proper  Chinese  empire,  and  its  municipal  Sect  vm 

influence  might  not  have  been  brought  down  to  the  level  of  other  provincial 

■ 

1057.  According  to  Du  Halde’s  list  the  nine  provinces  of  the  south-eastern  part 
of  China,  enumerated  in  Note  1053,  contain  101  cities  of  the  first  class,  84  of  the 
second,  and  625  of  the  third,  making  together  810  cities ;  independently  of  any 
portions  of  Yun-nan  or  Se-chuen  that  might  then  have  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Manji.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  fall  very  far  sbort  of  our  author’s  state¬ 
ment,  who  might,  besides,  have  intended  to  include  some  populous  towns  of  the 
fourth  order.  With  respect  to  those  of  the  third,  Du  Halde  observes  :  "  Quand 
“  on  parle  de  Men  ou  ville  du  troisi&me  ordre,  il  ne  faut  pas  s’imaginer  qtie  ce 
“  soit  un  district  de  peu  d’etendue :  il  y  a  tel  hien  qui  a  60,  70,  et  meme  80 
“  lieues  de  circuit,  et  que  paye  it  l’empereur  plusieurs  millions  de  tribut.”  T.  i, 
p.  2.  P.  Le  Compte  makes  the  number  of  cities  more  considerable  than  Du 
Halde  :  “  On  les  divise  ordinairement  ”  he  observes  “  en  trois  ordres.  Dans  le 
“  premier,  il  y  en  a  plus  de  160  ;  dans  le  second  270,  et  dans  le  troisifeme,  pres 
“  de  1200;  sans  compter  300  autres  villes  murees  qu’on  met  hors  de  rang,  quoy 
“  qu’elles  soient  presque  toutes  fort  peuplees  et  qu’ony  fasse  un  grand  commerce.” 

T.  i,  p.  118.  This  seems  to  exceed  also  the  enumeration  of  our  author;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  latter  speaks  of  Manji  only,  which  excludes  the  three 
northern  provinces  of  China. 

1058.  “  On  compte”  says  the  same  writer  “  plus  de  dix-huit  mille  mandarins 
“  de  guerre  (military  officers  of  a  certain  rank)  et  plus  de  sept  cens  mille  soldats 
«  repandus  dans  toutes  les  provinces.”  Of  these,  a  great  proportion  must  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  militia  or  landmehr;  but  whatever  their  numbers  may 
have  been  in  the  last  or  the  preceding  century,  it  is  obvious  that  in.  the  reign  of 
Kubltii,  by  whom  the  whole  country  was  subdued  and  held  in  obedience  by  force 
of  arms,  the  number  of  troops  must  have  been  prodigiously  greater. 

1059.  “  Les  trois  provinces  septeDtrionales  donnent  beaucoup  de  soldats  pourle 
“  service  de  l’empereur.”  P.  44. 

1060.  Our  author’s  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  local  circumstances  ;pf  this 
part  of  China  is  evinced  bf  the  observation  in  the  text.  A  country  ihtdrsScfld  by 
canals,  and  causeways  over  marshes,  is  obviously  unfit  for  the  operations  of 
cavalry. 

3  Z 
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BOOK  XI.  1061.  Here  we  find  a  striking  instance  of  a  departure,  ia  the  modern  military 
— ‘  institutions  'of  these  people,  fi-om  the  system  of  Kublai,  which  was  founded  on 
Sect  VIII  '  more  extensive  experience  in  the  art  of  disciplining  armies,  and  a  deeper  know- 
Notes  ledge  of  mankind.  “  Comnie  la  Chine  jouit  d’unc  paix  profonde,  I’etnt  de  soldat 
“  dans  ce  pays  ”  De  Guigues  observes  “  expose  a  pen  do  dangers;  il  est  memo 
«  lucratif,  et  par  consequent  recherche.  Les  soldats  sont  enrftles  dans  les  pro- 
“  vinces  ou  ila  sont  nes,  ct  attaches  aux corps qni y  resident.  Oes  corps  no ehangent 
“  jamais  de  garnison :  le  gouvernement  pens;:  q tie  roflicicr  et  le  soldat  vivant 

ainsi  auprds  de  leurs  families,  et  ne  lesperdant  point  de  vue,  combaltront  avec 
“  plus  de  courage  pour  les  ddfendre,  si  l’occasion  s’en  prdsente.”  T.  iii,  p.  15. 
See  Also  Du  Halde,  t.  ii,  p.44.  The  change  of  system  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  facility  of  this  enrolment,  the  comparatively  small  expcnce  of 
suchdocal  corps,  and  the  want  of  energy  in  the  government,  than  by  the  motives 
which  M.  De  Guignes  has  assigned. 

1062.  “  line  grande  partie  des  deniers  imperiaux  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  so  cousu- 
(<  ment  dans'  les  provinces,  par  les  pensions,  le  payement  des  troupes,  les 
“  oilvrages  publics,  &c.  Le  surplus  est  portd  k  Peking.”  P.16. 

1063.  “  Ces  troupes  ”  observes  the  same  writer  <cne  servent  gudres,  sur  tout 
“  depuis  que  la  Tartarie  est  soumise,  qu’il  prevenir  les  revoltes  des  peuples,  ou 
“  A  appaiser  les  premiers  mouvemens  qui  s’eleveroient  dans  une  ville,  ou  dans 
“  uhe  province.”  P.  45. 

1064.  That  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  station  an  army  of  that  number  of 
men,  in  or  near  the  populous  capital  of  a  newly  conquered  empire,  is  by  no  means 
improbable  ;  nor  that  a  thousand  men  should,  at  that  period,  have  constituted  the 
ordinary  garrison  of  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class  ;  however  deficient  of  troops 
they'  may  he  found  (according  to  some  travellers)  at  the  present  time.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  we  are  told  by  P.  Le  Comte,  the  garrison  of  JIang-ehcu 
consisted  often  thousand  men,  of  whom  three  thousand  were  Chinese.  T.  i, 


SECTION  IX. 

It  now  remains  to  speak  of  a  very  fine  palace  that  was  formerly  the 
resilience  of  king  Fanfiir,105s  whose  ancestors  enclosed  with  high  walls 
an  extent  of  ground  ten  miles  in  compass  and  divided  it  into  three  parts. 
That  in  the  centre  was  entered  by  a  lofty  portal,  on  each  side  of  which 

was 
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was  a  magnificent  colonnade,  on  a  flat  terrace,  the  roofs  of  which  were  BOOK  II. 
supported  by  rows  of  pillars  highly  ornamented  with  the  most  beautiful  chaulxviii 
azure  and  gold.  The  colonnade  opposite  to  the  entrance,  at  the  further  sect.  ix. 
side  of  the  court,  was  still  grander  than  the  others,  its  roof  being  richly 
adorned,  the  pillafs  gilt,  and  the  walls  on  the  inner  side  ornamented 
with  exquisite  paintings  representing  the  histories  of  former  tings.1066 
Here,  annually,  upon  certain  days  consecrated  to  the  service  of  then- 
idols,  king  Fanfur  was  accustomed  to  hold  his  court,  and  to  entertain 
at  a  feast  his  principal  nobles,  the  chief  magistrates,  and  the  opulent 
citizens  of  Kin-sai.  Under  these  colonnades  might  be.  seen,  at  one 
time,  ten  thousand  persons  suitably  accommodated  at  table.  This 
festival  lasted  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  the  magnificence  displayed,  on 
the  occasion,  in  silks,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  exceeded  all  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  for  every  guest,  with  a  spirit  of  emulation,  endeavoured  to  exhibit 
as  much  finery  as  his  circumstances  would  possibly  allow.  Behind  the 
colonnade  last  mentioned,  or  that  which  fronted  the  grand  portal,  there 
was  a  wall,  with  a  passage,  that  divided  this  exterior  court  of  the  palace, 
from  an  interior  court,  which  formed  a  kind  of  large  cloister,  with  its 
rows  of  pillars  sustaining  a  portico  that  surrounded  it,  and  led  to  various 
apartments  for  the  use  of  the  king  and  queen.  These  pillars  were  orna¬ 
mented  in  a  similar  manner,  as  were  also  the  walls.  From  this  cloister 
you  entered  a  covered  passage  or  corridoi-,  six  paces  in  width,  and  of 
such  a  length  as  to  reach  to  the  margin  of  the  lake.  On  each  side  of 
this  there  were  corresponding  entrances  to  ten  courts,  in  the  form  of 
long  cloisters,  surrounded  by  their  porticos,  and  each  cloister  or  court 
had  fifty  apartments,  with  their  respective  gardens,  the  residence  of  a 
thousand  young  women,  whom  the  king  retained  in  his  service.1067 
Accompanied  ^sometimes  by  his  queen,  and  on  other  occasions  by  a 
party  of  these  females,  it  was  his  custom  to  take  amusement  on  the 
lake,  in  barges  covered  with  silk,  and  to  visit  the  idol  temples  on  its 
borders.  The  other  two  divisions  of  this  seraglio  were  laid  out  in 
groves,  pieces  of  water,  beautiful  gardens  stored  with  fruit-trees,  and 
also  enclosures  for  all  sorts  of  animals  that  are  the  objects  of  sport,  such 
as  antelopes,  deer,  stags,  hares,  and  rabbits.  Here  likewise  the  king 
amused  himself,  in  company  with  his  damsels,  some  in  carnages  and 
some  on  horseback.  No  male  person  was  allowed  to  be  of  these  parties, 

3  Z  2  but 
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BOOK  II.  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  females  were  practised  in  the  art  of  coursing 
CHAPLXvui  with  dog®,  and  pursuing  the  animals  that  have  been  mentioned.  When 
ix.  '  fatigued  with  these  exercises,  they  retired  into  the  groves  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  and  there  quitting  their  dresses,  rushed  into  the  water  in 
a  state  of  nudity,  sportively  swimming  about,  some  in  one  direction 
and  some  in  another,  whilst  the  king  remained  a  spectator  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  After  this  they  returned  to  the  palace.  Sometimes  he  ordered 
his  repast  to  be  provided  in  one  of  these  groves,  where  the  foliage  of 
lofty  trees  afforded  a  thick  shade,  and  was  there  waited  upon  by  the 
same  damsels.  Thus  was  his  time  consumed  amidst  the  enervating 
charms  of  his  women,  and  in  profound  ignorance  of  whatever  related 
to  martial  concerns,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  his  depraved 
habits  and  his  pusillanimity  enabled  the  Grand  khan  to  deprive  him  of 
his  splendid  possessions,  and  to  expel  him  with  ignominy  from  his 
throne  ;1068  as  has  been  already  stated.1069  All  these  particulars  were 
communicated  to  me,  when  I  was  in  that  city,  by  a  rich  merchant  of 
Kin-sai,  then  very  old,  who  had  been  a  confidential  servant  of  king 
Fanfur,  and  was  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  of  his  life.1070 
Having  known  the  palace  in  its  original  state,  he  was  desirous  of  con¬ 
ducting  me  to  view  it.  Being  at  present  the  residence  of  the  Grand 
khan’s  viceroy,  the  colonnades  are  preserved  in  the  style  in  which  they 
had  formerly  subsisted,  but  the  chambers  of  the  females  had  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  go  to  ruin,  and  the  foundations  only  were  visible.  The  wall 
likewise  that  enclosed  the  park  and  gardens  was  fallen  to  decay,  and 
neither  animals  nor  trees  were  any  longer  to  be  found  there.1071 


NOTES. 

1065.  Respecting  this  title  (a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  Faghfnr  j  fxi  ) 
applied  by  the  Mungals  to  the  monarchs  of  Southern  China,  see  Note  935. 

.1066.  The  plans  of  Chinese  palaces  seem  nearly  to  resemble  each  other, 
and  particularly  in  respect  to  this  kind  of  court,  on  a  raised  terrace,  in  front  of 
the  principal  part  of  the  building,  where  those  persons  assemble,  whose  rank 
entitles  them  to  the  privilege  of  paying  their  compliments  to  the  sovereign.  In 
the  “  Gezandtschaft  ”  of  Nieuhof  (p.  172)  will  be  found  a  representation  of  the 

anterior 
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anterior  court  of  the  palace  of  Peking-,  which  Yan  Braam  commends  for  its  fide-  BOOK  II. 
litv.  The  hotel  or  palace  of  a  great  officer  of  state  or  wealthy  individual  seems 

,  r  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  4  „  CHAP.LXVIIT. 

to  be  built  upon  the  same  plan  and  decorated  in  the  same  manner.  “  Rue  est  S(c[  IX 

“  toujours  precedee”  says  De  Guignes  “  d’une  grande  cour  ou  logent  les  por- 
“  tiers,  et  qui  est  entouree  de  galeries  et  d’un  grand  peristyle  dont  le  toit  est 
“  soutenu  par  des  colonnes . . .  Cette  cour  est  fermde  par  trois  grandes  portes  en 
K  bois . . .  Aprds  ces  trois  portes  on  trouve  une  autre  cour . . .  et  enfin  une  troisidme 
“  cour  qui  fait  face  k  l’appartement  principal . .  .  Cet  appartement  composd  de 
“  plusieurs  pieces,  donne  par  derriere  sur  les  jardins,  et  communique  par  des: 

“  galeries  ayec  celui  des  femmes.”  T.  ii,  p.  176.  “  Par  les  mots  colonnes  et  ga- 

“  leries  ”  the  same  writer  observes  “  it  ne  taut  pas  entendre  des  colonnes  ou  des 
“  galeries,  dans  le  style  Grec ;  le  vrai  mot,  celui  qui  convient  le  mieux  d  la 
“  colonne  Chinoise,  c’est  pilier,  puisque  son  diamdtre  est  toujours  le  meme  dans 
“  toute  sa  longueur.”  P.  173.  “  Some  of  the  walls  ’’  says  Staunton  “  were 

“.covered  with  paintings,  representing- the  pleasures  of  the  chase  in  Tartary.” 

P.  242. 

1067.  “  Avant  que  les  Tartares  se  fussent  empards  de  l’empire”  says  De 
Guignes  “  certains  empereurs  Chinois  ont  eu  jusqu’d  dix  mille  femmes.”  T.  ii, 
p.  284, 

1068.  “  Les  debauches  ausquelles  cet  empereur  s’abandonna,  lui  furent  funestes, 

“  eta  son  empire.”  Du  Halde,  t.  i,  p.  492. 

1069.  See  Chap,  lv  of  this  Book,  and  Note  943. 

1070.  Tu-tsong,  the  faghfur  or  emperor  of  the  Song,  here  alluded  to,  having 
ceased  to  reign  in  1274,  and  the  Polo  family  having  quitted  China  in  or  about 
the  year  1291,  our  author  might  well  have  conversed  with  the  domestics  of  that 
prince,  and  particularly  whilst  he  held  the  government  of  Yang-cheu,  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  province. 

1071.  “  Les  jardins  que  nous  avons  vus  aupres  du  lac  Sy-hou,  a  Hang-tcheou- 
“  fou,  ont  du  6tre  trds-beaux  lorsqu’ils  etoient  en  bon  etat;  mais,  comme  je  l’ai 
“  dit  plus  haut,  les  ouvrages  des  Chinois  demandent  un  entretien  contimiel,  et 
u  pour  peu  qu’on  les  neglige,  ils  sont  bientdt  ddtruits.”  De  Guignes,  t.  ii,  p.  194.. 


SECTION 
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BOOK  II.  At  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  this  city,  in  a  direction  to 

CHAPLXviii.  the  northward  of  east,  lies  the  sea,  near  to  which  is  a  town  named  Gan- 
sect,  x.  fu,  where  there  is  an  extremely  fine  port,  frequented  by  all  the  ships 
that  bring  merchandize  from  India.1072  The  river  that  flows  past  the 
city  of  Kin-sai  forms  this  port,  at  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  sea. 
Boats  are  continually  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  goods  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  those  intended  for  exportation  are  there  put  on  board  of 
ships  bound  to  various  parts  of  India  and  of  Kataia. 

Marco  Polo  happening  to  be  in  the  city  of  Kin-mi,  at  the  time,  of 
making  the  annual  report  to  his  majesty’s  commissioners  of  the  amount 
of  revenue  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  bad  an  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  latter  were  registered  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  tomans 
of  fire-places,  that  is  to  say,  of  families  dwelling  under  the  same  roof 
and  as  a  toman  is  ten  thousand,  it  follows  that  the  whole  city  must  have 
contained  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  families 1073  amongst  which 
multitude  of  people  there  was  only  one  church  of  Nestorian  Christians. 
Every  father  of  a  family,  or  housekeeper,  is  required  to  affix  a  wilting  to 
the  door  of  his  house  specifying  the  name  of  each  individual  of  his  family, 
whether  male  or  female  ;  as  well  as  the  number  of  his  horses.  When 
any  person  dies  or  leaves  the  dwelling,  the  name  is  struck  out,  and  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  birth  it  is  added  to  the  list.  By  these  means  the  great 
officers  of  the  province  and  governors  of  the  cities  are  at  all  times  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  exact  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  same  regula¬ 
tion  is  observed  throughout  the  province  of  Kataia  as  well  as  of 
Manji.1074  In  like  manner  all  the  keepers  of  inns  and  public  hotels  in¬ 
scribe  in  a  book  the  names  of  those  who  take  up  their  occasional  abode 
with  them,  particularising  the  day  and  the  hour  of  their  arrival  and  de¬ 
parture  ;  a  copy  of  which  is  transmitted  daily  to  those  magistrates  who 
have  been  Spoken  of  as  stationed  in  the  market-squares.  It  is  a  custom 
in  the  province  of  Manji,  with  the  indigent  class  of  the  people,  who 
are  unable  to  support  their  families,  to  sell  their  children  to  the  rich,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  fed  and  brought  up  in  a  better  manner  than  their 
own  poverty  would  admit.1075 


NOTES 
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NOTES. 

1072.  Gan-pu,  here  described  as  the  seaport  of  Kin-mi  or  IJang-cheu,  answers  BOOK  II. 

to  the  port  of  Ning-po ,  situated  on  a  river  the  entrance  of  which  is  sheltered  by  - 

the  islands  of  Chu-san,  where  H.  M.  ship  Lion  and  the  East  India  Compamy’s 

ship  Hindostan  lay,  in  the  year  1793.  To  those  islands  Captain  Macintosh,  who  N 
had  accompanied  Lord  Macartney,  proceeded  from  Hang-cheu-fu,  to  rejoin  his 
ship;  passing  through  Ning-po  in  his  route. 

“  Ning-po,  que  les  Europeens  ont  appellg  Liam-po  ”  says  Du  Halde  “  est  un 
“  trds-bon  port  sur  la  mer  orientate  de  la  Chine.”  “  A  dix-huit  oil  vingt  lieues  de 
“  Ning-po  dans  la  mer,  est  une  isle  nominee  Tcheou-chan.  Le  port  est  tres-bon, 

“  mais  peu  commode  pour  le  commerce.  C’est  oil  les  Anglois  uhorddrent  par 
“  hazard  la  premiere  this  n’ayant  pu  demeler  ni  trouver  le  ehemln  de  Ning-po, 

parmi  toutes  les  isles  de  cette  cSte.”  P.  177.  “  Sur  la  vaste  etendue  des  cotes 

“  de  la  Chine,  trois  ports  seulement,  savoir,  Quanton,  Emouy,  Ning-po,  expd- 
“  dient  pour  les  pays  etrangers.”  De  Guignes,  t.  iii,  p.  SOL  At  this  port  it  was 
that  P.  le  Comte  and  the  other  French  missionaries,  in  the  year  1687,  arrived  in 
China,  and  from  Nimpo,  as  he  writes  the  name,  they  proceeded  directly  to  Mam- 
Icheou,  the  capital  of  the  province.  By  the  expression  of.  “  all  the  ships,  that 
“  bring  merchandise  from  India  ”  must  he  understood,  all  that  were  bound  to 
that  part  of  China. 

1073.  This  statement  of  the  number  of  families  in  Hang-cheu,  even  admitting 
that  the  suburbs  are  meant  to  be  included,  appears  excessive;  but  it  is  unfair  to 
measure  the  population  of  an  ancient  capital  of  China,  by  the  standard  of  a 
modern  city.  Vet  Staunton  observes  that  “  its  population  is  indeed  immense ; 

“  and  is  supposed  to  be  not  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  Pekin,”  which  he  com¬ 
putes  at  about  three  millions;  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  few  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  take  place  in  the  metropolis  of  China,  which  contribute  to  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  other  capitals;  Pekin  being  merely  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
empire.  It  is  neither  a  port  nor  a  place  of  inland  trade  or  manufacture,  and 
forms  no  rendezvous  for  pleasure  and.  dissipation.  P.  149,  439.  The  former,  on 
the  other  hand,  possessed  these  advantages  in  an  eminent  degree. 

In  the  Basle  edition  the  number  of  families  is  stated  at  six  hundred,  thousand 
only,  which  would  give  a  population  of  about  three  millions ;  but  in  the.  earlier 
Latin  and  the  Berlin  and  B.  M.  manuscripts  the  enumeration  corresuonds  with 
Ramusio's  text.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  our  author  was  misled, 
as  others  have  been  since  his  days,  by  exaggerated  accounts  received  from  the 
natives.  The  toman  of  the  Tartars  and  Persians,  it  may  be  observed,  is-equivat- 

lent 
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BOOK  II.  lent  to  the  van  or  wan  of  the  Chinese,  and  large  numbers  are  expressed,  by  the 
CHAPLXVI1I  latter’  in  mulliPles  of  ten  thousand=  exactly  in  the  manner  he  has  stated. 

Sect.  X. 

Notes  1074:.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  writings  either  of  the  missionaries  or  of  modern 
travellers,  that  mention  is  made  of  such  lists  of  the  inhabitants  being  affixed  (at 
stated  periods  we  may  presume)  on  the  outside  of  houses ;  but  I  have  the  verbal 
assurance  of  Mr.  Reeves,  who  resided  many  years  in  China  and  is  lately  returned 
to  that  country  (of  whose  authority  1  have  already  availed  myself  in  Note  980), 
that  the  regulation  exists  at  the  present  day  :  to  which  ho  added  his  opinion  that 
it  was  established  not  merely  on  account  of  the  facility  it  gives  to  the  officers  of 
revenue  and  police,  but  from  a  regard  to  delicacy,  that  there  might  be  no  pre¬ 
tence  for  intrusion  into  the  apartments  of  the  females. 


1075.  “  Les  famines  et  la  rnisdre  ”  observes  De  Guignes  “  forcdrent  dans  la 
“  suite  les  parens  a  vendre  lours  enfans,  et  dtablirent  ce  droit  funeste,  qu’un  phre 
“  peut  engager  son  fils  et  mfime  le  vendre.  Mais,  si  l’infortune  ost  souvent  r)u 
“  cause  de  cet  acte  d6natur6,  l’intfirfit  l’est  encore  bien  davantage;  et  l’on  ne 
“  trouve  beaucoup  de  petites  lilies  4  vendre,  que  parce  qu’il  se  rencontre  un 
“  grand  nombre  d’acheteurs.”  “  Pendant  notre  voyage  4  Peking,  un  de  nos 
“  domestiques  Chinois  ayant  acheth  un  petit  gargon,  remit  quelque  argent  au 
“  p4re,  et  fit  un  ccrit  par  lequel  il  s’engageoit  4  nourrir  et  4  habiller  l’enfant;  le 
“  contrat  terming  il  l’appela  son  frdre,  et  le  traita  comme  s’il  l’cftt  etc  rcelle- 
“  ment.”  T.  ii,  p.  292-3.  In  the  part  of  the  country  of  which  our  author  is  here 
treating  it  has  at  all  periods  been  a  prevalent  custom  to  educate  young  females 
with  every  kind  of  meretricious  accomplishment,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
.them  to  rich  debauchees. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

Of  the  Revenues  qf  the  Grand  khan. 

CHAP.  lxk.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  revenue  which  the  Grand  khan  draws  from 
the  city  of  Kin-sai  and  the  places  within  its  jurisdiction,  constituting  the 
ninth  division  or  kingdom  of  Mcmji.  In  the  first  place,  upon  salt,  the 
most  productive  article,  he  levies  a  yearly  duty  of  eighty  tomans  of 
gold,  each  toman  being  eighty  thousand  saggi,  and  each  saggio  fully 

equal 
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equal  to  a  gold  florin,  and  consequently  amounting  to  six  millions  four  BOOK  U; 
hundred  thousand  ducats.1076  This  vast  produce  is  occasioned  by  the  cha^Tlxix. 
vicinity  of  the  province  to  the  sea,'  and  the  number  of  salt  lakes  or 
marshes  in  which,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  the  water  becomes 
crystallized,  and  from  whence  a  quantity  of  salt  is  taken,  sufficient  for 
the  supply  of  five  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  province./77  There  is  here 
cultivated  and  manufactured  a  large  quantity  of  sugar, i078  which  pays,  as 
do  all  other  groceries,  three  and  one-third  per  cent.  The  same  is  also 
levied  upon  the  wine  or  fermented  liquor  made  of  rice.  The  twelve 
classes  of  artisans,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  as  having  each  a 
thousand  shops,  and  also  the  merchants,  as  well  those  who  import  the 
goods  into  the  city,  in  the  first  instance,  as  those  who  carry  them  from 
thence  -to  the  interior,  or  who  export  them  by  sea,  pay,  in  like  manner, 
a  duty  of  three  and  one -third  per  cent. but  goods  coming  by  sea  from, 
distant  countries  and  regions,  such  as  from  India,  pay  ten  per  cent. 

So  likewise  all  native  articles  of  the  country,  as  cattle,  the  vegetable 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  silk,  pay  a  tithe  to  the  king.1079  The  account 
being  made  up  in  the  presence  of  Marco  Polo,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  that  the  revenue  of  his  majesty,  exclusively  of  that  arising 
from  salt,  already  stated,  amounting  in  the  year  to  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  tomans  (each  toman  being  eighty  thousand  saggi  of 
gold),  or  sixteen  million  eight  hundred  thousand  ducats.1080 


NOTES.  . 

1076.  Estimating^fhe  gold  ducft  of  Venice  at  ten  shillings  English  (for  the 
sake  of  round  numbers)'  this  revenue  derived  from  the  article  of  salt  would 
amount  to  the  sum  of  j£3,200,000  which  may  be  thought  excessive,  as  applying,  not 
to  the  empire  at  large,  but  to  that  portion  of  China  of  which  Hang-cheu-fu  was 
the  capital.  It  must,  however,  he  considered  that  all  the  northern  provinces,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  interior,  are  supplied  from  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  that  the  quantity  exported  from  the  places  of  manufacture  must  conse¬ 
quently  be  enormous.  One  half  of  the  duties  upon  articles  of  produce  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  paid  in  kind,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  stock  of  salt  collected  upon 
government  account  at  Tien-sing  on  the  Pe-ho,  was  calculated  by  JHppntlemen 
of  Lord  Macartney’s  embqgsy,  at  three  millions  of  bags  or  six  huOTred  millions 
4  A  of 
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Notes. 


of  pounds  weight.  Vol.  ii,  p.  31.  The  gabelle  or  revenue  from  salt,  in  France, 
about  the  year  1780,  is  stated  by  M.  Necker  to  have  been  54,000,000  livres,  or 
j£2,250,000. 


1077.  Sea  salt  is  produced  by  a  similar  process  of  solar  evaporation,  in  many  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  on  the  coasts  of  India. 


1078.  “  The  rallies  along  the  river”  says  Staunton,  speaking  of  that  which 
flows  by  II ang-chatrfu  “  were  cultivated  chiefly  in  sugar-canes,  then  almost  ripe 
“  and  about  eight  feet  high.”  T.  ii,  p.  4 CO. 


1070.  “  L’impflt  ”  says  Do  Guignes  “  est  la  dixidme  do  revaluation  des  terres.” 
«  Tous  ceux  qui  out  pa  rid  des  revenus  do  la  Chine,  diaont  positivement  qu’on 
“  prelevo  un  second  dixiemc  sur  la  ruc.ulte  du  riz,  dans  la  province  do  Qium-tong." 
T.  iii,  p.  00.  It  appears  that  the  grand  revenue  of  China  has  at  some  periods 
arisen  from  a  capitation  tax,  and  at  others  from  an  impost  on  the  produce  of  tho 
land.  “  II  est  a  propos  d’observer  ”  says  the  same  writer  “  que  l’dtat  des 
“  revenus  a  l’epoquo  dont  les  missioimaires  out  parld,  no  doi$  plus  Gtrc  le  mfime 
“  pour  le  temps  nctuel,  1c  mode  de  perception  ayant  etc  change  sous  l’empercur 
“  Yong-tehhig ,  qui  tit  substitucrla  faille  on  impel  sur  les  terres  a  la  capitation.” 
P.87.  When,  that  country  was  visited  by  the  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  capitation  existed. 


1080.  This  sum  is  equal  to  .'£’8,400,000  of  otir  money,  and  the  aggregate  to 
i£ll,600,000  :  an  amount  which  the  revenues  and  cxpcnccs  of  our  own  country, 
■in  recent  times,  have  taughtus  to  consider  as  almost  insignilicant ;  and  yet  it  was 
for  such  statements  that  our  author’s  countrymen  and  cotemporaries,  who  deemed 
them  fabulous,  were  pleased  to  bestow  upon  him  the.  title  of  Messer  Million!. 

In  tho  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  ascertain  41ic  modern  revenue  of  the 
emperors  of  China  (but  which  affords  no  adeqnale  criterion  for  judging  of  that 
of  Kubltii ) ,  wc  find  a  remarkable  discordance  between  the  calculations  of 
different  writers;  for  whilst  the  Account  of  Lord  Macartney’s  embassy,  on  the 
authority  of  a  respectable  Chinese  magistrate,  makes  it  to  amount  to  sixty-six 
millions  of  our  money,  M.  Dc  Guignes,  who  accompanied  the  Dutch  embassy, 
states  the  total  at  seven  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  livres  or  about  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  sterling.  The  former  estimate,  it  must  be  observed,  derives  strength  from 
the  testimony  of  Du  Halde,  who  says  :  “  En  9upputant  tous  ce  quo  l’cmpereur 
( Kang-hi _)  perqoit,  et  le  rdduisant  a  nos  livres  de  France,  tous  ses  revenus 
“  ordinaires  sont  estiinees  d’environ  deux  ccns  millions  de  taels.  Un  taii'l  Sst  une 
“  once  (Cliinoise)  d’argent  qui  vaut  cent  sols  dc  notre  momioye  valeur  intrin- 
lt  aique.”  T.  ii,  p.  15.  The  current  value  of  the  tael  is  six  shillings  and  eight 

pence 
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pence  or  one-third  of  a  pound  sterling;  and  consequently  the  sum  here  stated  is  BOOK  II. 

about  sixty-six  millions  of  English  money.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  - 

controvert  the  probability  of  some  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  C,IAP'  LX1X' 
authorities ;  but  it  will  be  thought  a  coincidence  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  for  Notes‘ 
the  year  1816,  the  total  nett  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  exclusively  of  Ireland  and 
the  Indian  dependencies,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £66,292,135. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

Of  the  city  of  Ta-pin-zu. 

'  Leaving  the  city  of  Kin-sai  and  travelling  one  day’s  journey  towards  CHAP- LXX- 
the  south-east,  continually  passing  houses,  villas,  and  delightful  gardens, 
where  every  kind  of  vegetable  is  produced  in  abundance,  you  arrive  at 
the  city  of  Ta-pin-zu,  which  belongs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Kin-sai.mi 
The  inhabitants  worship  idols,  use  paper  money,  burn  the  bodies  of 
their  dead,  are  subjects  of  the  Grand  khan,  and  gain  their  subsistence 
by  trade  and  manual  arts.  This  place  not  demanding  any  more  particu¬ 
lar  notice,  we  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  the  city  of  Uguiu. 


NOTES. 

1081.  No  name  resembling  the  Ta-pin-zu  of  our  text  or  the  T ampin- gui  of  the 
Latin  versions  presents  itself,  at  the  distance  of  one  day’s  journey,  in  a  southerly 
direction,  from  Htyig-cheu-fu,  hor  could  it  under  those  circumstances  be  a  place 
of  more  importance  than  the  second  rank  of  cities.  P.  Magallianes  (p.  10)  asserts 
without  hesitation  that  it  is  intended  for  Tai-ping-fu  in  the  province  of  Nan-ldng  or 
Kiang-nan;  but  however  unexceptionable  the  agreement  in  sound  may  be,  the 
situation  of  the  latter,  to  the  north-west  of  Bang-cheu,  presents  a  formidable 
difficulty,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  resolved  than  by  supposing  that  liberties 
have  been  taken  with  our  author’s  words,  and  that  places  which  he  has  thought 
progte  to  notice,  although  lying  out  of  the  direct  road,  have  heen  forced  by  his 
translators  into  the  line  of  an  itinerary,  to  which  he  never  professes  to  adhere. 
This  remark  will  be  found  to  apply  equally  to  the  city  spoken  o-jpijg,  the  next 
chapter.  *>  S 
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CHAPTER  LXXr. 

Of  the  city  of  Uguiu. 

BOOK  II.  From  Ta-pin-xu  travelling  three  days  towards  the  south-east,  you  come 
CHApTxxr  t0  t*le  c^y  of  Uguiu, im  aruL  still  further,  in  the  same  direction,  two 
days  journey,  you  pass  in  continual  succession,  so  many  towns,  castles, 
and  other  inhabited  places,  and.  such  is  their  vicinity  to  each  other,  that 
to  a  stranger  they  have  the  appearance  of  one  extended  city.  All  of 
them  are  dependent  upon  Kin-mi.  The  people  are  idolaters,  and  the 
country  supplies  the  necessaries  of  life  in  great  abundance.  Here  are 
found  canes  of  greater  bulk  and  length  than  those  already  noticed,  being 
four  spans  in  girt  and  fifteen  paces  long.1083 


NOTES.  ■ 

1082.  The  name  of  TJ-guiu  or  XJ-giu,  which  is  U-gUi'm  the  Italian  epitomes,  but 
is  omitted  in  the  Basle  edition,  has  aji  obvious  affiuity  to  that  of  JIu<heu  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake  Tai,  not  far  from  Hang-cheu ,  but  like  Tai-ping  is  situated  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  south-east,  as  expressed  in  the  text.  “  JGlle  passe  ” 
says  P.  Martini  “  pour  une  des  plus  grandes  et  florissantes  villes  pour  le  ndgoce 
“  et  pour  ses  ricliesses,  considerable  pour  la  splendeur  et  magnidcenco  de  ses 
“  bastimens,  pour  la  beaute  de  ses  campagnes,  de  ses  eaux,  &c.”  P.  143. 

1083.  Ilu-cheu  and  the  places  subsequently  mentioned  being  surrounded  by  a 
low  country,  and  situated  in  a  warm  climate,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
bamboo  cane  should  there  be  found  in  abundance  and  perfection,  and  accordingly 
Du  Haide  says  :  “  Le  Tche-kiang  en  est  plus  fourni  qu’aucune  autre  province. 
*•*  II  y  en  a  des  forSts  entieres.”  T.  i,  p.  174. 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 

Of  the  cities  of  Gen-gui,  Zen-gian,  and  Gie-za. 

Proceeding  farther  two  days  journey  in  the  same  direction,  you  reach  BOOK  ir. 
the  town  of  Gen-gui, 1084  and  still  advancing  to  the  south-east  you  never  chap,  lxxii. 
cease  to  meet  with  towns  full  of  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  at  their 
trades  and  cultivate  the  soil.  In  this  part  of  the  province  of  Maryi 
there  are  not  any  sheep  to  be  seen,  but  many  oxen,  cows,  buffaloes, 
and  goats,  and  of  swine  a  vast  number.1085  At  the 'end  of  the  fourth 
day  you  arrive  at  the  city  of  Zen-gian,  built  upon  a  hill  that  stands  in¬ 
sulated  in  the  river,  which  by  dividing  itself  into  two  branches  appears 
to  embrace  it.  These  streams  take  opposite  directions,  one  of  them 
pursuing  its  course  to  the  south-east  and  the  other  to  the  north¬ 
west.1086  The  cities  last  mentioned  are  likewise  under  the  dominion  of 
his  majesty,  and  dependent  upon  Kin-sal  The  people  worship  idols 
and  subsist  by  trade.  There  is-  in  the-  country  abundance  of  game,  both 
beasts  and  birds.  Proceeding  further,  three  days  journey,  you  reach 
the  large  and  noble  city  of  Gie-za,  which  is  the  last  within,  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  Kin-sat.1™7  Having,  passed  this  city,  you  enter  upon  another 
kingdom  or  viceroyalty  of  Maryi,  named  Kon-cha. 


NOTES. 

1084.  Gen-gui,  which  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts  is  written  Cheu-guf, 
appears  to  be  the  Tchu-Td  of  Du  Halde’s  map,  a  town  of  the  third  order.  From 
the  mention  of  this  place  it  may  be  inferred  that  our  author’s  journey  was  not 
prosecuted  (as  were  those  of  the  English  and  Dutch  embassies,  in  returning  from 
Peking  to  Canton,  by  Hang-cheu-fu )  against  the  stream  of  the  river,  but  by  land 
from  town  to  town,  as  these  happened  to  lie  more  or  less  directly  in  liis  way  to 
the  southern  provinces. 

A 

1085.  In  the  journals  of  our  modern  travellers,  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of  the 
missionaries,  we  find  repeated  remarks  on  the  paucity  of  sheep  and  abundance  of 
pork  in  this  part  of  Chizfc.  <e  Les  terres  de  cette  province  ”  says  Du  Halde, 

speaking 
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BOOK  II.  speaking  of  Leao-tong  “  nourrissent  tie  grands  troupeaux  de  bceufs  et  de  raouions, 
CHAP  LXXII  “  ce  Tll’on  ne  voit  presque  jioint  dans  les  provinces  dc  la  Chine.”  T.  iv,  p.  5. 

“  On  some  small  spots”  says  Staunton,  when  passing, through  a  northern  province, 
°teS’  “  a  few  sheep  are  fed.”  P.  36 1.  “  La  viande  la  plus  ordinaire,  et  dont  on  fait 
une  grande  consommation  ”  say  De  Guignes  “  est  colic  do  cochon.”  “  Le 
“  mouton  est  tres-bon  :  il  est  comtmm  dans  les  provinces  septentrionales;  mais  il 
“  est  fort  clier  a  Canton.  Le  bceuf  est  excellent  a  Wampou.”  T.  ii,  p.  976.  In 
passing  the  part  of  the  country  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  same  writer 
says:  “Nous  -apenpimes  des  buffles  et  des  vachcs,  mais  on  petit  nombre.”  T. 
ii,  p.  90.  “  J’ai  observe  aussi  ”  says  Van  Braam  “  que  les  pourceaux  de  cetto 
“  partie  (Kiang-si)  different  absolument  de  ceux  de  Qtmng-iong T.  i,  p.  93. 

1086.  That  Zen-gian  which  in  the  early  Italian  epitome  is  Eian-giari  and  in  the 
early  Latin,  Cyangy ,  was  intended  for  the  city  of  Yen-chcu  (called  also  Nian-cheu) 
will  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt ;  the  names  approaching  as  near  as  the  usual  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  syllable  cheu  or  gilt  can  he  expected  to  allow.  With  respect  to 
local  circumstances  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  modern  city  is  not  built  upon  a 
hill,  but  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains  and  just  at  the  meeting  (which  in  ascend¬ 
ing  rivers  is  often  termed  the  branching)  of  two  streams  that  contribute  to  form 
tli  e  Tsien-iang-Idctng.  Its  position  is  thus  described  by  Van  Braam:  “A  qmitro 
“  beures  nous  nous  somnies  trouves  on  face  de  la  villo  do  I ~cn-ti:hcoit-foir,  on  nous 
“  nous  somnies  arrotes. .  .La  ville  est  assez  grande  et  bien  batie. .  .Kile  est  silude 
“  dans  une  grande  vallde  entilrement  entouree  de  montagues,  eta,  lo  long  do  sou 
“  cote  ouest,  la  rividre  qui  s'y  s&pare  en  deux  branches.  Son  mur  d’eneciufo  passe, 
“  en  divers  points,  dans  des  endroits  oil  les  montagnes  sont  moins  elevees. . . 
“  I'rocisement  en  face  de  la  ville,  sur  une  haute  collino. .  .est  une  haute  tour 
“  liexagone  a  sept  elages. .  .A  six  heurcs  nous  avons  poursuivi  notre  route  eu 
“  prenant  la  branche  m&ndimmla  de  hi  riviere.”  T.  ii,  p.  188-90. 

1087.  This  name  of  Gic-::a,  or,  as  it  appears  in  the  other  versions,  En-gitc  and 
Cu-gui,  belongs  evidently  to  the  city  of  Kiit-chcu,  situated  as  it  is,  at  the  south¬ 
western  extremity  of  the  province  of  Chokiung ,  on  the  border  of  a  distinct 
viceroyalty,  and  in  the  usual,  perhaps  the  only  route  to  the  provinces  of  Fo-ldm 
and  Kuang-long.  “  Cetto  ville  de  Kiu-chvu  ”  observes  P.  Martini  “  est  une  des 
“  plus  ineridionales  de cette  province;  e’est  pourquoy  M.  Polo  la  met  la  dernicre 
“  de  la  province  de  Quin-saiF  P.  145. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

Of  the  kingdom  or  'oiceroyalty  of  Kon-cha,  and  its  capital  city  named 
FVrgVU. 

Upon  leaving  the  last  city  of  the  kingdom  or  viceroyalty  of  Kin-sai,  BOOK  II. 
named  Gie-za ,  you  enter  that  of  Kon-cha, 1088  the  principal  city  of  which  chap.lxxiii. 
is  named  Fu-giu.im  In  the  course  of  six  days  journey  through  this 
country,  in  a  south-east  direction,  over  hills  and  along  vallies,1090  you 
continually  pass  towns  and  villages,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  in 
abundance,  and  there  is  much  field-sport,  particularly  of  birds.  The 
people  are  idolaters,  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  khan,  and  are  engaged 
in  commerce.  In  these  parts  there  are  tigers  of  great  size  and  strength. 

Ginger  and  also  galangal 1091  are  produced  in  large  quantities,  as  well 
as  other  drugs.1092  For  money  equal  in  value  to  a  Venetian  silver  groat 
you  may  have  eighty  pounds  weight  of  fresh  ginger ;  so  common  is  its 
growth.  There  is  also  a  vegetable  which  has  all  the  properties  of  the 
true  saffron,  as  well  the  smell  as  the  colour,  and  yet  it  is  not  really  saf¬ 
fron.  It  is  held  in  great  estimation,  and  being  an  ingredient  in  all  their 
dishes,  it  bears,  on  that  account  a  high  price.1093 

The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  addicted  to  eating  human 
flesh,  esteeming  it  more  delicate  than  any  other;  provided  the  death  of 
the  person  has  not  been  occasioned  by  disease.  When  they  advance  to 
combat  they  throw  loose  their  hair  about  their  ears,  and  they  paint  their 
faces  of  a  bright  blue  colour.  They  arm  themselves  with  lances  and 
swords,  and  all  march  on  foot  excepting  their  chief  who  rides  on  horse¬ 
back.  They  are  a  most  savage  race  of  men,  insomuch  that  when  they 
slay  their  enemies  in  battle,  they  are  anxious  to  drink 1094  their  blood, 
and  afterwards  they  devour  their  flesh.  Leaving  this  subject  we  shall 
now  speak  of  the  city  of  Kue-linfu, 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

BOOK  n.  1088.  Kon-clta  or  Kon-ka  as  an  Italian  would  pronounce  the  word,  wliicli  is 

-  Kon-chai/  in  the  early  Latin  version  and  Touza  in  the  Italian  epitome,  seems  to 

CHAP.IiXXlII.  j,een  t]le  name  0f  a  viceroyalty  that  included  the  provinces  of  Fo-kien, 

Notes.  Kiang-si,  and  ICucmg-long ;  but  at  the  present  day,  Clic-hiang  and  Fa-kicn  are 
governed  by  one  viceroy  or  tsong-tu ,  as  Kuang-tong  and  Iyiang-si  are  by  another. 

1089.  The  Fu-giu  of  our  author  is  the  city  of  Fu-chcu-fu,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Fo-kien.  It  is  here  mentioned  incidentally,  and  not  as  lying  in  the 
direction  of  his  route,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  city  afterwards  described  in 
chapter  Ixxvi. 

1090.  These  hills  or,  more  properly,  mountains,  constitute  the  chain  which 
separates  the  province  of  Chc-ldang  from  those  of  Kiang-si  and  Fo-ldcn.  “  Lc 
“  cltemin  ”  says  P.  Martini  “  est  de  trois  journces,  fort  difficile  et  malaise  a 
“  cause  des  montagnes.”  P.  145.  The  distance  from  Kiu-cheu  to  the  first  con¬ 
siderable  town  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  mountains,  may  be  considered  as 
a  journey  of  six  days. 

1091.  De  Guignes,  in  his  account  of  the  articles  exported  from  China,  speaking 
of  the  galanga,  says  :  “  C’est  la  racine  noueuse  d’une  plante  qui  croit  a  pres  de 
“  deux  pieds  de  hauteur,  et  dont  les  feuilles  ressemhlent  a  cellea  du  myrte.”  T.  iii, 
p.  254.  It  is  remarkable  that  ginger  ( amomum  zinziber)  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
production  of  southern  China,  either  by  Staunton  or  De  Guignes ;  and  we  are 
tempted  to  conjecture,  either  that  some  other  plant  is  here  meant,  or  that  the 
passage  (as  is  evidently  the  case  with  respect  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
chapter)  belonged  to  the  account  of  the  eastern  islands,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  a  wrong  part  of  the  work.  The  galanga  of  Java,  hempjeria  galanga  (called 
by  the  Malays,  konchor  is  well  known  in  the  materia  nudica. 

1 092.  If  I  am  warranted  in  the  conjecture  (which  will  be  found  to  gain  strength, 
as  we  advance)  that  our  author’s  original  notes  have  been  transposed  in  this  place, 
it  will  account  for  the  circumstance  of  the  article  tea,  the  production  of  this  part 
of  Chi  op,  and  distinctly  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  century, 
being  here  omitted  in  the  enumeration  of  .drugs. 

1093.  By  this  yellow  dye  is  indubitably  meant  the  curcuma  longa.  “  Lo  tur- 

merick,  ou  terra  merita,  ou  curcuma”  says  De  Guignes  “  est  appele  en 

“  Chinois,  cha-kiang /  il  vient  du  Quang-tong :  cette  racinc  est  bonne  pour  la 

“  teinture : 
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“teinture:  la  plus  longue  est  la  meilleure.”  T.  iii,  p.  264.  But  in  China  it  is  not  BOOK  II. 
commonly,  if  it  is  at  all  employed  in  cookery;  whereas,  amongst  the  Malays  and  ' 

other  people  of  the  eastern  islands,  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  every  disli,  CHAPXXXirr' 
whilst  it  is  by  them  equally  applied  to  the  purposes  of  a  dye-stuff.  Nl,tM* 

1094.  In  Book  i,  Chap,  lvi,  will  be  found  a  passage  similar  to  this,  in  substance, 
where  certain  people  of  Tibet  and  Kashmir  are  represented  as  cannibals,  and 
which,  in  Note  474,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  must  rather  have  been  intended 
to.  apply  to  the  Batta  people  of  Sumatra,  amongst  whom  our  author  resided 
during  several  months,  and  with  whose  peculiar  manners  he  must  have  been  well 
acquainted.  To  suppose  that  this  character  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
most  civilised,  rich,  and  industrious  part  of  China,  would  not  only  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  what  is  known  of  the  country,  but  also  with  his  own  description  of 
the  people,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  devoted  to  all  the,  arts  of  luxury,  unhabituated 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  savages.  With  regard  to 
tiie  Battas,  on  the  contrary,  all  travellers  by  whom  they  have  been  mentioned, 
attribute  to  them  the  practice  of  cannibalism,  and  under  those  circumstances 
precisely,  which  are  stated  in  the  text.  The  custom  of  throwing  loose  the  hair, 
upon  the  occasion  of  any  desperate  attack,  is  also  strongly  characteristic  of  these 
islanders.  “  Auru  b  fra  terra,”  says  Barbosa  in  his  description  of  Sumatra 
(written  in  1516),  ,c  dove  habitano  huomini  gentili  che  mangiano  carne  humana, 
f‘  et  principalmente  di  quelli  che  ammazzano  nella  guerra.”  Ramusio,  vol.  i,  fol. 

318-2. 

It  is  asserted  indeed  by  the  second  of  the  two  early  Arabian  travellers  that  the 
practice  did  exist  in  China.  “  Cette  cruautd  ”  he  says  “  leur  est  permise  selon 
“  les  loix  de  leur  religion,  jusques  la  mesme,  qu’ils  vendent  de  la  chair  humaine 
“  dans  leurs  places  publiques.”  Ancien.  Relat.  p.  55.  His  aecount  however  was 
written  immediately  after  a  civil  war,  in  which  (according  to  his  information)  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Mahometaus  and  other  foreigners  were  massacred ; 
and  he  may  therefore  be  suspected  of  violent  prejudice.  The  traveller  who  pre¬ 
ceded  him  and  who  saw  the  country  under  more  favourable  circumstances  makes 
no.aliusion  to  such  an  atrocious  custom.  Upon  the,  whole  there  is  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  not  only  what  relates  to  it,  but  the  whole  of  the  passage  beginning  with 
the  words  :  “  in  these  parts  there  are  tigers  of  great  size  and  strength  ”  and  con¬ 
cluding  with :  “  and  afterwards  devour  their  flesh,”  has  been  interpolated  at  this 
place,  and  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  Third  Book. 


:i  B  ■ 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 


Of  the  city  of  Kue-lh-ju. 

BOOK  II.  The  journey  of  six  days’  (mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter)  being 

chap”lxxiv  accomplished,  you  arrive  at  the  city  of  Rue-Unfa,  which  is  of  consider¬ 
able  size,  and  contains  three  very  handsome  bridges,  upwards  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  paces  in  length,  and  eight  paces  in  width.1095  The  women  of 
the  place  are  very  handsome,  and  live  in  a  state  of  luxurious  ease. 
There  is  much  raw  silk  produced  here,  and  it  is  manufactured  into  silk 
pieces  of  various  sorts.  Cottons  are  also  woven,  of  coloured  threads,1090 
which  are  carried  for  sale  to  every  part  of  the  province  of 
The  people  employ  themselves  extensively  in  commerce,  and  export 
quantities  of  ginger  aud  galangal.1098  I  have  been  told,  but  did  not  my¬ 
self  see  the  animal,  that  there  are  found  at  this  place  a  species  of  do¬ 
mestic  fowls  which  have  no  feathers,  their  skins  being  clothed  with  black 
hair,  resembling  the  fur  of  cats.1099  Such  a  sight  must  be  extraordinary. 
They  lay  eggs  like  other  fowls,  and  they  are  good  to  eat.  The  multi¬ 
tude  of  tigers  renders  travelling  through  the  country  dangerous,  unless 
a  number  of  persons  go  in  company.1100 


NOTES. 

1093.  From  its  position  with  respect  to  the  road  across  the  mountains,  and  other 
circumstances,  there  appears  to  be  reason  for  agreeing  in  opinion  with  P.  Martini, 
that  this  is  the  city  of  Kien-ning-fu,  iu  the  province  of  Fo-kien.  “  Elle  estsitufie  ” 
He  says  “  sur  le  bord  oriental  de  la  rivifire  de  Min  :  clle  cede  bien  it  sa  capitale 
“  pour  les  marques  de  noblesse,  mais  non  pas  en  grandeur.  J’ai  deja  fait  voir 
“  que  l’endroit  ou  Marco  Polo  l’a  placee  teinoigne  assez  que  e’estoit  sa  Quclin-fu. 
“  Cette  ville  a  est6  fort  ruinee  dans  ces  demises  guerres . . .  Le  feu  et  l’emhrase- 
“  raent  n’ont  pas  epargne  une  eglise  que  nostre  Compagnie  y  avoi 1,  n’y  ayant  que 
“  ce  beau  pont  qui  est  sur  la  riviere  de  Min  qui  ait  esle  conservee  de  sa 
“  violence ...  II  y  a  aussi  un  autre  pont  magnifique  qui  se  nomme  cho-king ...  si 
“  long  qu’il  y  a  dessus'  soixante  et  treize  boutiques.”  P.  157.  |t  must  at  the 
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same  time  be  observed  that  the  name  of  Quei-ling-fu  belongs  to  the  capital  of  the  BOOK  IL 
province  of  Kuang-si;  but  this  lies  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  places  already 
mentioned,  and  is  so  entirely  unconnected  with  them,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  CHAP-LXXn  ■ 
'  as  the  city  here  meant ;  unless  on  ttfe  supposition  that  the  accounts  of  interme-  I'ctes> 
diate  parts  have  been  omitted. 

1096.  The  words  of  the  text  express  no  more  than  that  the  cotton  received  its 
colour  in  the  yarn  and  not  in  the  piece ;  which  would  scarcely  deserve  notice  as  a 
peculiarity;  but  the  Nan-king  cotton,  which  is  known  to  be,  in  its  raw  state,  of 
the  colour  it  bears  in  the  manufacture,  may  perhaps  be  that  which  is  meant  to  be 
described.  “  La  toile  de  Nam-king  ”  says  Van  Braam  “  qu’on  fabrique  fort  loin 
“  du  lieu  du  meine  noro..  .  est  fait%  d’un  coton  roussatre . . .  La  couleur  de  la 
“  toile  de  Nam-king  est  done  naturelle,  et  point  sujettea  palir.”  T.  ii,  p.  73. 

1097.  “  La  ville  de  Kien-ning ”  says  P.  Martini  “est  assez  marchande;  car 
K  toutes  les  denrdes  qui  montent  et  descendent  sur  la  riviere  passent  par  la. ;  et  lors 
“  qu’elles  sent  arrivdes  a,  la  cite  de  JPu-ching,  on  les  ddbarque  pour  les  faire 
“  porter. .  .a  travers  des  montagnes  qui  sont  fort  hautes  et  de  profondes  vallees.” 

P.  158. 

1098.  .Respecting  these  productions,  see  Note  1091. 

1099.  The  account  of  this  uncommon  species  of  fowl  appears  to  have  been 
thought  too  incredible  by  some  early  translators ;  for  in  the  notes  or  various 
readings,  in  Muller’s  edition,  we  find  at  this  place  the  following  remark :  “Hassit 
“  autor  MS.  etiam  in  hac  voce,  cui  itidem  spatium  reliquit.”  P.T26.  Yet  the 
same  breed,  or  one  equally  singular,  is  thus  described  by  Du  Halde  :  “  On  y 
«  trouve  ”  he  says,  speaking  of  the  province  of  Se-chuen  “  de  ces  ponies  dont  la 
«  laine  est  semblable  a  celle  de  brebis,  qui  sont  fort  petites,  qui  ont  les  pieds 
«  courts,  et  qui  plaisent  infiniment  aux  dames  Chinoises,  lesquelles  eh  dievent 
“  par  amusement.”  T.  i,  p.  215. 

1100.  “  On  trouve  dans  cl  pays  ”  says  P.  Martini,  speaking  of  Che-ldang 
“  des  tigres  presque  par  tout,  que  Marco  Polo  de  Venise  appelle  improprement 
«  des  lions.”  P.  140. 


4  B  2 
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CHAPTER  LXXV. 

Of  the  city  of  Un-guen. 

BOOK  XI.  Upon  leaving  the  city  of  Kue-linfit  and  travelling  three  days,  during 
chapTxxv,  which  you  are  continually  passing  towns  and  castles,  of  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  idolaters,  have  silk  in  abundance,  and  export  it  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  you  reach  the  city  of  Un-guen.im  This  place  is 
remarkable  for  a  great  manufacture  of  sugar,  which  is  sent  from  thence 
to  the  city  of  Kanbalu  for  the  supply  of  the  court.1102  Previously  to 
its  being  brought  under  his  majesty’s  dominion,  the  natives  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  art  of  manufacturing  sugar  of  a  fine  quality,  and 
boiled  it  in  Such  an  imperfect  manner,  that  when  left  to  cool  it  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  state  of  a  dark-brown  paste.1103  But  at  the  time  when  this  city 
became  subject  to  his  majesty’s  government,  there  happened  to  be  at 
the  court  some  persons  from  Babylon1104  who  were  skilled  in  the  process, 
and  who,  being  sent  thither,  instructed  the  inhabitants  in  the  mode  of 
refining  the  sugar  by  means  of  the  ashes  of  certain  woods.1105 


NOTES. 

1101.  With  whatever  modern  name  that  of  Un-guen ,  or  U-gucu  (as  it  appears 
in  the  early  Venice  epitome)  maybe  thought  to  accord,  it  is  evident  from  the 
circumstances,  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  cities  of  the  second  or  third  class,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Fu-gui  or  Fu-cheu-fu,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  capital. 

1102.  “  On  fait  dans  son  territoire  ”  says  P.  Martini,  Speaking  of  Fiwhcu 
“  une  tr£s-grande  quantite  de  sucre  fort  blanc,  et  e’est  la  premiere  province  do 
“  l’Orient  oh  on  le  fasse:  par  la.  on  peut  juger  qu<5  cette  vilie  est  la  Fu-gui  du 
“  Venitien.”  P.153.  This  priority  must  be  yneant  of  the  refining  only,  for  the 
early  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  province  of : Se-ckuen ,  where  it  was  introduced 
by  an  Indian,  is  mentioned  by  the  same  writer  in  the  following  manner  :  “  Ce  pays 
“  produitaussi  de's  roseaux  a  sucre,  dont  on  tire  beaucoup  et  d’cxcellcnt,  et  bien 
“  qu’ily  en  ait  eu  de  tout  temps,  si  est-ce  qu’ils  n’en  s^avoyent  point  tirer  le 
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“  sucre,  com  me  ils  disent  eux  mesmes,  jusqu’4  ce  qu’un  certain  prestre  Indien  en  BOOK  II. 

“  eust  enseigne  la  maniere  aux  habitans  du  pays.”  P.  87.  - 

CHAP.  LXXV. 

110S.  Sugar  in  that  moist  and  imperfect  state  is  termed  jaggri  in  most  parts  of 
the  East  Indies. 

1104.  By  Babylon  is  to  be  understood  the  city  of  Baghdad,  where  the  arts 
flourished,  although  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moghul  Tartars. 

1105.  It  is  well  known  that  alkaline  substances  are  used  in  the  process  of 
granulating  sugars.  “  Towards  the  end  of  this  boiling  ”  says  the  dictionary  of 
arts  and  sciences  “  they  throw  into  the  juice  a  strong  lixivium  of  wood-ashes,  with 
“  some  quick-lime.” 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

Of  the  city  of  Kan-giu.  - 

Travelling  fifteen  iniles  further  in  the  same  direction,  you  come  to  chap.lxxv'i. 
the  city  of  Kan-giu,  which  belongs  to  the  kingdom  or  viceroyalty  of 
Kon-cha,  one  of  the  nine  divisions  of  Manji.1106  In  this  place  is  stati¬ 
oned  a  large  army  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  and  to  be  always 
in  readiness  to  act,  in  the  event  of  any  city  manifesting  a  disposition  to 
rebel.  Through  the  midst  of  it  passes  a  river  a  mile  in  breadth,  upon 
the  banks  of  which,  on  either  side,  are  extensive  and  handsome  build¬ 
ings.  In  front  of  these,  great  numbers  of  ships  are  seen  lying,  having 
merchandise  on  board,  and  especially  sugar,  of  which  large  quantities- 
are  manufactured  here  also.1^  Many  vessels  arrive  at  this  port  from 
India,  freighted  by  merchants  who  bring  with  them  rich  assortments 
of  jewels  and  pearls,  upon  the  sale  of  which  they  obtain  a  considerable 
profit.  This  river  discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  port  named  Zai-trn. '  The  ships  coming  from  India  ascend  the  river 
as  high  up  as  the  city,1103  which  abounds  with  every  sort  of  provision, 
and  has  delightful  gardens  producing  exquisite  fruits. 


NOTES. 
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BOOK  II.  1106.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  word  Kan-giu  is  here  intended  for  Kuang- 
— '  cheu  or  Quang-cheu,  the  name  of  the  city  improperly  termed  by  Europeans, 
CHAP.LXXVI.  Cantori;  being,  a  corruption  of  Kmng-tong,  which  belongs  to  the  province  of 
Notes'  which  it  is  the  capital';  but  however  clear  the  identity  of  the  name  may  be,  its 
application  to  the  place  is  attended  with  insuperable  diffifculty ;  for  not  only  the 
distances  stated  could  not  have  led  us  beyond  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  but  the 
circumstance  of  the  river  being  said  to  discharge  itself  not  far  from  the  port  of 
Zai-tun  or  Zarten  (afterwards  described)  obliges  us  to  consider  our  author  as 
again  speaking  of  the  city  of  Fu-cheu,  which.lie  had  before  incidentally  mentioned 
as  the  capital  of  that  province.  The  inference  here  drawn  is  also  strengthened 
by  the  texts  of  the  Basle  and  the  early  Italian  editions,  both  of  which  speak  of 
the  latter  city  as  that  which  was  distant  fifteen  miles  from  Uh-qucn,  (Jn-guen,  or 
JJ-gueu,  without  noticing  the  name  of  Kan-giu  or  Kuang-cheu.  Yet  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  latter  could  not  have  been  introduced  in  Ramusio’s  version, 
unless  it  had  been  found  in  some  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  consulted,  nor  is  it 
likely  (hat  a  place  of  its  great  commercial  importance  should  be  passed  entirely 
unnoticed  in  our  author’s  original  account.  It  seems  therefore  most  probable 
that  as  there  are  in  this  south-eastern  part  of  China  at  least  three  considerable 
ports  frequented  by  foreign  traders  (although  not  by  ships  from  Europe),  it  may 
have  appeared  to  persons  ignorant  of  and  indifferent  about  the  geography,  that 
there  Was  too  much  sameness  in  the  descriptions,  and  that  one  or  other  of  them 
might  be  conveniently  omitted.  Upon  any  other  supposition  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  account  for  the  6ame  chapter,  containing  substantially  the  same  facts, 
being  said  in  some  editions  to  treat  of  Fu-gui ,  answering  to  Fu-cheu  the  capital 
of  Fo-kien ,  and  in  another,  to  treat  of  Kan-giu,  answering  to  Kuang-cheu 
(Canton)  the  capital  of  Kuang-tong  :  neither  of  Which  were  known  to  Europeans 
through  any  other  channel,  for  two  centuries  after  the  date  of  these  travels. 

1107.  “  On  fait  dans  toute  l’etendue  de  son  ressort”  says  Du  liable,  speaking 
•of  Fu-cheu  “  du  sucre  extrfimement  blanc.”  T.  i,  p.  155. 

1108.  “  Mesme  les  plus  grands  vaisseaux  de  la  Chine  ”  says  P.  Martini  speaking 
of  the  same  city  “peuvent,  sortans  de  la  mer,  monter  jusqu’aux  murailles  qui 
■“  sont  vers  le  midy,  par  une  grande  embouchure,  oil  est  le  fauxbourg  de  Nantai .” 
P.  153.  These  qualities  may  be  thought  to  apply  equally  to  Canton,  which  lies 
more  directly  open  to  the  trade  from  India,  and  was  certainly  the  Can-su  of  the 
early  Arabian  travellers,  hut  by  some  well-informed  persons  the  port  of  Fu-cheu 
is  considered,  under  all  its  circumstances  as  the  best  adapted  to  foreign  trade  of 
any  in  China. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

Of  the  city  and  port  of  Zai-tun,  and  the  city  of  Tin-gui. 

Upon  leaving  the  city  of  Kan-giu  a,nd  crossing  the  river  to  proceed  BOOK  IL 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  you  travel  during  five  days  through  a  well  Chap*lxxvh 
inhabited  country,  passing  towns,  castles  and  substantial  dwellings, 
plentifully  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions.  The  road  lies  over 
hills,  across  plains,  and  through  woods,  in  which  are  found  many  off 
those  shrubs  from  whence  the  camphor  is  procured.1109  The  country 
abounds  also  with  game.  The  inhabitants  are  idolaters.  They  are  the 
subjects  of  the  Grand  Jchan,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Kan-giu * 

At  the  end  of  five  days  journey  you  arrive  at  the  noble  and  handsome 
city  of  Zai-tun,  which  has  a  port  on  the  sea-coast  celebrated  for  the  re¬ 
sort  of  shipping,  loaded  with  merchandize  that  is  afterwards  distributed 
through  every  part  of  the  province  of  Margin1110  The  quantity  »£  pep* 
per  imported  there  is  so  considerahle^  that  what  is  carried  to  Alexandria,, 
to  supply  the  demand  of  the  western  parts-  of  the  world,  is  trifling  in 
comparison,  perhaps  not  more  than  the  hundredth  part,.  It  is  indeed" im¬ 
possible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  concourse  of  merchants  and  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  goods,  in  this  which  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  commodious  ports  in  the  world.1111  The  Grand  khan  derives  a  vast 
revenue  from  this  place,  as  every  merchant  is  obliged  to  pay  ten  per  cent, 
upon  the  amount  of  his  investment.  The  ships  are  freighted  by  them 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent,  for  fine  goods,  forty-four,  for  pepper,-  and 
for  lignum  aloes,  sandal-wood,  and  other  drugs,  as  well  as  articles  o€ 
trade  in  general,  forty  per  cent. :  so  that  it  is  computed  by  the  merchants,; 
that  their  charges,  including  customs  and  freight,  amount  to  half  tha 
value  of -the  cargo  j  and  yet  upon  the  half  that  remains  to  them,  their- 
profit  is  so  considerable,  that  they  are  always  disposed  to  return  to  the- 
same, market  with  a  further  stock  of  merchandise.  The  country  is  de¬ 
lightful,;  the  people  are  idolaters,  and  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ia> 
plenty.  Their  disposition  is,- peaceable,  and  they  are  fond  of  ease* asui 
indulgence.1112.  Many  persons  arrive  in.  this  city  from,  the  interior  parts 
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BOOK  II.  of  India  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  persons  ornamented  by  punctu- 
~  ring  with  needles  (in  the  manner  before  .described),  as  it  is  celebrated  for 
'  the  number  of  its  artists  skilled  in  that  practice.1113 

The  river  that  flows  by  the  port  of  Zai-tun  is  large  and  rapid,  and  is 
a  branch  of -that  which  passes  the  city  of  Kin-$ai.nu  At  the  place 
where  it  separates  from  the  principal  channel,  stands  the  city  of  Tin-gui. 
Of  this  place  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  observed,  than  that  cups  or 
bowls  and  dishes  of  porcelain- ware  are  there  manufactured.1115  The 
process  was  explained  to  be  as  follows.  They  collect  a  certain  kind  of 
earth,  as  it  were  from  si  mine,  and  laying  it  in  a  great  heap,  suffer  it  to 
be  exposed  to  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  the  sun,  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
during  which  time  it  is  never  disturbed.  By  this  it  becomes  refined  and 
fit  for  being  wrought  into  the  vessels  abovementioned.IUS  Such  colodrs 
as  may  be  thought  proper  are  then  laid  on,  and  the  ware  is  afterwards 
baked  in  ovens  or  furnaces.1117  Those  persons  therefore  who  cause  the 
earth  to  be  dug,  collect  it  for  their  children  and  grand  children.  Great 
quantities  of  the  manufacture  are  sold  in  the  city,  and  for  a  Venetian 
groat  you  may  purchase  eight  porcelain  cups. 

We  have  now  described  the  viceroyalty  of  Kon-clici,  one  of  the  nine 
divisions  of  Manji,  from  whence  his  majesty  draws  as  ample  a  revenue 
as  even  from  that  of  Kinsai.  Of  the  others  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
speak,  because  Marco  Polo  did  not  himself  visit  any  of  their  cities, 
as  he  has  done  those  of  Kinsai  and  Kon-cha.im  It  should  be  observed 
that  throughout  the  province  of  Manji  one  general  language  prevails, 
and  one  uniform  manner  of  writing;  yet  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  a  diversity  of  dialect,  similar  to  what  is  found  between 
the  Genoese,  the  Milanese,  the  Florentine,  and  the  dialects  of  other 
Italian  states,  whose  inhabitants,  although  they  have  each  their  peculiar 
speech,  can  make  themselves  reciprocally  understood.1119 

Not  having  yet  completed  the  subjects  upon  which  Marco  Polo  pur¬ 
posed  to  write,  he  will  now  bring  this  Second  Book  to  a  close  and  will 
commence  another  with  a  description  of  the  countries  and  provinces  of 
India,  distinguishing  it  into  the  Greater,  the  Lesser,  and  the  Middle 

India ; 
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India ; 1120  parts  of  which  he  visited  whilst  employed  in  the  service  of  BOOK  II. 
the  Grand  khan,  who  ordered  him  thither  upon  different  occasions  of  chap. 
business,1121  and  afterwards  when,  accompanied  by  his  father  and  Lxxm 
uncle,  in  their  returning  journey  they  escorted  the  ^ueen  destined  for 
king  Argon.1122  He  will  have  the  opportunity  of  relating  many  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstances  observed  by  himself  personally  in  those  countries, 
but  at  the  same  time  shall  not  omit  to  notice  others  of  which  he  was 
informed  by  persons  worthy  of  credit,  or  which  were  pointed  out  to 
him  in  the  sea-chart  of  the  coasts  of  India.1123 


NOTES. 

1109.  This  tree,  the  laurus  camphora  of  China  and  Japan,  grows  to  a  large 
size  and  is  improperly  termed  by  Ramusio  an  arboscetto  or  shrub.  In  the  Basle 
edition  it  is  said  :  “  ex  nemorum  arboribus  colligitur  pix,"  but  in  the  older  Latin 
version  it  is  mentioned  by  its  proper  name.  In  the  Italian  epitome  the  production 
is  unnoticed.  Staunton  speaks  of the  shining  leaves  of  the  thick  and  spreading 
“  camphor  tree  ”...  the  only  species  of  the  laurel  genus  growing  in  China,  and 
there  a  large  and  valuable  timber  tree.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  camphor 
tree  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  which  is  also  remarkable  for  its  great  size,  but  is  of 
a  genus  entirely  distinct  from  the  laurus. 

1110.  This  famous  port  a('Zai-tun,  named  Marten  in  the  Basle  edition,  Zai-%ert 
in  the  older  Latin,  and  Jaitoni, in  the  epitome,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
place  named  Tsuen-cheu  by  the  Chinese  (the  Suen-tckeou  of  Du  Halde’s  map). 
“  Rien  ne  flatta  tant  leur  ambition  et  celle  de  Kubldi  ”  says  the  historian  of  the 
Huns  u  que  l’arrivde  d’un  tr^s-grand  nombre  de  vaisseaux  venus  d’occident  dans 
“  les  ports  de  la  province  de  Fo-Men,  etsur-toutdans  celui  de  Tsuen-tcheou.  C'est 
“  un  trds-bon  port  ou  tous  les  vaisseaux  de  l’lnde  apportent  des  denrdes  qui  se 
“  vendent  dans  une  grande  foire,  d’oii  on  les  transporte  dans  tout  le  reste  du 
“  monde.”  Lb.  xvi,  p.  180-.  “  M.  Paul  ”  says  the  same  writer,  in  another  place, 
“  le  nouime  Zarten  ou  Zailen :  Marakeschi  l’appelle  Zailoun .”  P.  169..  Yet.it 
may  be  thought  that  the  description  applies  with  equal  justness  to  the  nearly 
adjoining  port  of  JHia-muen,  called  Enwui  by  the  French  and  Amoy,  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  navigators,  which,  until  the  last  century,  participated  largely  with  Canton 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  empire.  “  Les  Anglois  ”  says  the  younger.  De 
Guignes  “  visiterent  dans  ces  premiers  temps  les  ports  d \Emouy  dans  le  Fokien 
u  et  de  Ning-po  dans  le  Tchekiang."  T.  iii,  p.  194. 
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BOOK  II.  1111.  As  a  port  or  road  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class  it  is  probable  that  Hia- 

-  mum  has  the  advantage  of  Tsuen-cheu.  “  Les  plus  gros  vaisscaux  ”  says  P.  Le 

LXXVn.  Comte  “  y  sont  ea  seurete  et  s’approchent  du  bord  autant  qu’ils  veulent,  tant  la 

Notes.  “  mer  y  est  profonde.  Le  grand  commerce  qui  s’y  fait  depuis  quelqiies  annees 

«  par  les  strangers  et  par  les  gens  du  pais,  y  attire  beaucoup  de  monde.”  Nouv. 

Mem.  t.  i,  p.  151.  ed.  1701. 

1112.  “  Ses  marchands”  says  P.  Martini  “  ont  de  l’industrie.  Ceux  de  ce 
«  pays  sont  naturellement  trompeurs,  et  addonnes  4  leurs  .plaisirs.”  P.  157. 

1113.  This  assertion  may  well  appear  strange  and  improbable,  and  must  have 
been  occasioned  by  some  mistake  either  of  arrangement  of  the  matter  or  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  passage ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  most 
frequented  and  civilised  part  of  China  were  then,  or  at  any  historical  period,  in 
the  habit  of  puncturing  or  tattooing  their  skins..  It  may  be  that  a  memorandum  on 
the  subject  (as  in  other  instances  we  have  had  strong  grounds  to  suspect)  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  description  either  of  the  Malayan  islands  or  of  Ava,  where  the  practice 
prevails, '  has  been  introduced  in  the  .wrong  place ;  or,  as  l  am  more  inclined  to 
think,  that  what  has  been  here  misunderstood  for  puncturing  tlio  face,  was  meant 
by  our  author  for  the  art  of  portrait-painting,  in  which  the  Chinese  are  sucli  adepts 
that  few  strangers  yisit  Canton  without  employing  a  native  to  take  their  likeness, 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  jargon  of  the  factories,  “  make  handsome  face."' 
That  they  were  equally  skilful  in  former  times  appears  from  the  second  relation 
of  the  early  Arabian  travellers,  where  it  is  said  :  “  Les  Chinois  sont  les  plus 
“  adroits  de  toutes  les  nations  du  monde,  en  toutes  sortes  d’arts,  et  particulidre- 
lt  ment  dans  la  peinture.”  Anc.  Relat.  p.  62.  The  passage  in  Itamusio  isr 
“  Vengono  it  questa  citta  molti  della  superior  India,  per  causa  de  farsi  dipingere 
“  la  persona  con  gli  aghi,  (come  di  sopra  habbiamo  detto)  per  essere  in  questa 
“  molti  valenti  maestri  di  questo  officio  :  ”  in  which  it  is  probable  that  the  words 
“  con  gli  aghi,  with  needles”  have  been  injudiciously  added  as  explanatory  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  translator  understood  it. 

1114.  Into  this  geographical  error  our  author  must  have  been  led  by  the  report 
of  the  natives.  In  all  parts  of  the  East  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  believe 
and  to  persuade  others,  that  several  rivers  proceed  from  one  common  source 
(generally  a  lake),  and  afterwards  diverge,  in  their  progress  towards  the  sea ; 
however  contrary  this  may  be  to  the  known  operations  of  nature.  That  there  is  no 
such  community  of  origin  between  the  river  Tsicn-tang,  upon  which  Ilang-cheu  or 
Kin-sai  stands,  and  the  river  Chang,  which  empties  itself  at  Amoy,  is  obvious 
from  inspection  of  the  maps  of  China ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  sources  of  the  Chang  and  those  of  the  great  river  that  passes  by  Fu-cheu,  the 

capital 
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capital  of  the  province,  are  in  the  same  mountains  and  may  be  said  to  be  inter-  BOOK  II. 
■mingled.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  northern  branch  of  the  latter  river,  CHAp 
which  passes  the  city  of  Kien-ning,  is  separated  only  by  another  ridge  from  the  lxxvi’i. 

sources  of  the  Tsien-tang  or  river  of  jkang-cheu  ;  and  this  sort  of  connexion  of  Notes, 

the  extremes,  by  the  intervention  of  a  middle  term,  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
mistaken -idea  adopted  by  our  author,  upon  a  subject  of  which  he  was  not  likely  to 
have  any  practical  knowledge. 

1115.  Thecity  of  Ting-cheu  answering  to  the  name  of  Tin-gui  or  Tin-giu,  stands 
near  the  western  border  of  the  province  of  Fo-Jcien,  amongst  the  mountains  that 
give  source  to  the  Chang,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Note,  but  upon  a  river  that 
empties  itself  near  the  city  of  Chao-cheu,  in  the  province  of  Ruang-tong.  It  is 
not,  however,  at  the  present  day,  the  seat  of  porcelain  works,  which  are  princi- 
pally  carried  on  at  the  town  of  King-te-ching,  in  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Kiang-si.  We  may  presume  that  the  seat  of  the  manufacture,  at  any  period,  is 
determined  by  the  facility  of  procuring  the  proper  earths,  which  will  naturally 
be  exhausted  in  one  place  and  discovered  in  another.  In  a  modern  map  of  Fo-kien 
that  has  just  reached  my  hands,  I  perceive  that  Ting-cheu  stands  in  fact  near  the 
sources  of  two  rivers  which  empty  themselves  at  the  principal  ports  of  that  pro- 


1116.  “  Le  meuble  commun  pour  le  service  de  la  table”  says  P.  Trigault 
“  eat  de  terre,  que  la  plus-part  des  Europeens  (je  ne  s§ay  pourquoy)  appellent 
“  pourcelaine . .  .11  s’en  fait  de  trds-bell.e  en  un  champ  de  la  province  de  Kiam 
“  (Kiang-si),  ou  il  y  a  une  masse  de  terre  dont  on  a  accoustume  la  former.”  P.  11. 
“  C’est  un  erreur  ”  says  P.  Le  Comte  “  de  s’imaginer  qu’il  faille  cent  et  deux 
“  cens  ans  (our  author  states  it  to  he  thirty  or  forty)  pour  preparer  la  matidre  de 
“  la  porcelaine,  et  que  la  composition  en  soit  fort  difficile.  Si  cela  estoit  elle  ne' 

seroitni  si  commune,  ni  k  si  bonne  marche.”  T.  i,  p.  236.  In  Note  833  I  have  . 
endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  word  {C  porcelain  ”  or  <(  porcellana  ”  was  applied  by 
Europeans  to  the  earthenware  of  China,  from  the  resemblance  Of  its  varnish  or 
glazing,  and  perhaps  of  its  colours  also,  to  that  of  the  beautiful  shell  so  named, 

•  whilst  the  shell  itself  derived  its  appellation  from  the  curved  or  gibbous  shape  of 
its  upper  surface,  which  was  thought  to  resemble  the  back  of  a  porcella  or  little 
bog. 

1117.  “  Ainsi  les  vases  sechent  peu  k  peu  ”  says  the  same  writer,  “  et  on  y 
“  applique  la  peinture  a  loisir,  lorsqu’on  j  uge  que  le  fond  est  propre  a  la  rece- 
“  voir. .  .Apres  toutes  ces  preparations,  on  met  les  vases  dans  les  fourneaux,  ou 

en  allume  un  feu  lent  et  uniforme,  qui  les  cuit  sans  les  rompre.”  P.  237. 
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1118.  There 
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BOOK  II.  11X8.  There  is  in  this  avowal  a  character  of  ingenuousness  that  strongly  per- 

-  vades  the  whole  of  our  author’s  relation,  but  more  especially  those  parts  in  which 

lxxvii.  he  makes  any  allusion  to  himself  personally. 

Notes. 

1119.  “  Les  Chinois  ’’  says  Du  Haide  «  ont  deux  sortesde  langues;  l’un  vul- 
“  gairc  et  propre  <lu  peuple,  (]ui  est  differente  selon  les  divcrscs  provinces; 
«  1’autre  qu’ils  appellent  la  langue  mandarine,  qui  est  a  peu  pr6s  c.o  qu’est  parmi 
“  nous  la  langue  Latine  pour  les  eccldsiastiques  et  les  sqavans . . .  La  langue 
«  mandarine  est  proprement  celle  qu’on  parloit  autrefois  a  la  cour  dans  la  pro¬ 
se  vince  de  Kiang-nan,  et  qui  s’est  rfipandue  dans  les  autres  provinces  parmi  les 
“  personnes  polies.”  T.  ii,  p.  SSI.  “  Le  kouan-hoa ”  says  De  Guignes  “  est  lo 
«  langage  des  mandarins,  des  lejttrea  et  de  toutes  les  personnes  instruites.  Le 
«  Jliang-tan  est  le  patois  ou  le  langage  du  peuple.”  “  Le  Iliang-Um  n’est  qu'un 
“  houan-hoa  corrompu ;  e’est  un  patois  qui  varie  suivant  les  provinces  oil  Ton  pro- 
“  nonce  mieux,  principalement  dans  le  Kiang-nan .”  T.  ii,  p.  393-5.  “  Le  langage 
«  des  mandarins”  says  Van  Braam  “est  le  seul  qui  soit  semblnble  dans  tout 
“  l’empire ;  maia  d’une  province  a  une  autre,  il  y  a  changement  de  dialecte,  et 
<f  jrvoa  dotuestiques  de  Canton  avaient  beaucoup  de  peine  it  entendre  lc  langage 

des  Chinois  des  autres  parties.”  T.  ii,  p.  170. 

1120.  This  division  of  India  (to  which  name  our  author  gives  a  very  extensive 

signification)  will  be  adverted  to  more  particularly  in  the  Notes  to  Chap,  xxxvii, 
of  the  following  Book.  *  ' 

1121.  See  B.  I,  Chap,  i,  Note  45,  and  B.  II,  Chap,  xxvii,  Note  738. 

1122.  See  B.I,  Chap,  i,  Note  63. 


1123.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  sea-charts  here  spoken  of  were  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Arabian  pilots,  who  navigated  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  India  and  China, 
and  who  might  have  added  the  results  of  their  experience  to  the  information 
derived  from  the  geographical  work  of  Ptolemy. 
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BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  India,  distinguished  into  the  Greater,  Lesser,  and  Middle  ;  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants ;  of  many  remarkable  and 
extraordinary  things  to  be  observed  there ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  of 
the  kind  of  vessels  employed  in  navigation. 

Having  treated  in  the  preceding  parts  of  our  work,  of  various  BOOK  III. 
provinces  and  regions,  we  shall  now  take  leave  of  them,  and  proceed  CHAPi  L 
to  the  account  of  India,  the  admirable  circumstances  of  which  shall  be 
related.  We  shall  commence  with  a  description  of  the  ships  employed 
by  the  merchants,  which  are  built  of  fir-timber.1124  They  have  a  single 
deck,  and  below  this,  the  space  is  divided  into  about  sixty  small  cabins, 
fewer  or  more,  according  to  the  size  ,  of  the  vessels ;  each  of  them 
affording  accommodation  for  one  merchant.1125  They  are  provided 
with  a  good  helm.  They  have  four  masts,  with  as  many  sails,  and, 
some  of  them  have  two  masts  which  can  be  set  up  and  lowered  again, 
as  may  be  found  necessary.1125  Some  ships  of  the  larger  class  have*, 
besides  (the  cabins),  to  the  number  of  thirteen  hulk-heads  or  divisions 
in  the  hold,  formed  of  thick  planks  let  into  each  other  (incastrati, 
mortised  or  rabbeted).  The  object  of  these  is  to  guard  against  acci¬ 
dents  which  may  occasion  the  vessel  to  spring  aleak,  such  as  striking 
on  a  rock  or  receiving  a  stroke  from  a  whale ;  a  circumstance  that  not 
unfrequently  occurs  ;  for,  when  sailing  at  night,  the  motion  through  the 
waves  causes  a  white  foam  that  attracts  the  notice  of  the  hungry  animal. 

In  expectation  of  meeting  with  food,  it  rushes  violently  to  the  spot, 
strikes  the  ship,  and  often  forces  in  some  part  of  .the  bottom.1127  The 
water  running  in  at  the  place  where  the  injury  has-been  sustained, 
makes  its  way  to  the  well,  which  is  always  kept  clear.  The  crew, 

upon 
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BOOK  III.  upon  discovering  the  situation  of  the  leak,  immediately  remove  the 
ch"ap"  i  goods  from  the  division  affected  by  the  water,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  boards  being  so  well  fitted,  cannot  pass  from  one  division  to 
another.  They  then  repair  the  damage,  and  return  the  goods  to  that 
place  in  the  hold  from  whence  they  had  been  taken.1128  The  ships  are 
all  double-planked :  that  is,  they  have  a  course  of  sheathing-boards 
laid  over  the  planking  in  every  part.  These  are  caulked  with  oakum 
both  withinside  and  without,  and  are  fastened  with  iron  nails.  They 
are  not  coated  with  pitch,  as  the  country  does  not  produce  that  article, 
but  the  bottoms  are  smeared  over  with  the  following  preparation.  The 
people  take  quick-lime  and  hemp,  which  latter  they  cut  small,  and  with 
these,  when  pounded  together,  they  mix  oil  procured  from  a  certain 
tree,  making  of  the  whole  a  kind  of  unguent,  which  retains  its  viscous 
properties  more  firmly,  and  is  a  better  material  than  pitch.1123 

Ships  of  the  largest  size  require  a  crew  of  three  hundred  men ;  others, 
two  hundred,  and  some,  one  hundred  and  fifty  only,  according  to  their 
greater  or  less  bulk.  They  carry  from  five  to  six  thousand  baskets  (or 
mat-bags)  of  pepper.1130  In  former  times  they  were  of  greater  burthen 
than  they  are  at  present ;  but  the  violence  of  the  sea  having  in  many 
places  broken  up  the  islands,  and  especially  in  some  of  the  principal 
ports,  there  is  a  want  of  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  such  draught, 
and  they  have,  on  that  account,  been  built,  in  latter  times,  of  a  smaller 
size.  The  vessels  are  likewise  moved  with  oars  or  sweeps,  each  of 
which  require  four  men  to  work  them.  Those  of  the  larger  class 
are  accompanied  by  two  or  three  large  barks,  capable  of  containing 
about  one  thousand  baskets  of  pepper,  and  are  manned  with  sixty, 
eighty,  or  one  hundred  sailors.  These  small  craft  are  often  employed 
to  tow  the  larger,  when  working  their  oars,  or  even  under  sail,  pro¬ 
vided  the  wind  be  on  the  quarter,  but  not  when  right  aft ;  because  in 
that  case,  the  sails  of  the  larger  vessel  must  becalm  those  of  the 
smaller,  which  would,  in  consequence,  be  run  down.  The  ships  also 
carry  with  them  as  many  as  ten  small  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  anchors,  for  fishing,  and  a  variety  of  other  services.  They  are 
slung  over  the  sides,  and  lowered  into  the  water,  when  there  is  occasion 
to  use  them.  The  barks  are  in  like  manner,  provided  with  their  small 

boats. 
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boats.  When  a  ship  having  been  on  a  voyage  for  a  year  or  more, 
stands  in  need  of  repair,  the  practice  is,  to  give  her  a  course  of  sheath¬ 
ing  over  the  original  boarding,  forming  a  third  course,  which  is  caulked 
and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others  ;  and  this,  when  she  needs 
further  repairs,  is  repeated  even  to  the  number  of  six  layers  ;  after 
which  she  is  condemned  as  unserviceable  and  not  sea-worthy.1131  Having 
thus  described  the  shipping,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  account  of  India ; 
but  in  the  first  instance  we  shall  speak  of  certain  islands  in  the  part  of 
the  ocean  where  we  are  at  present,  and  shall  commence  with  the  island 
named  Zipangu . 


NOTES.  ■ 

1124.  The  vegetable  productions  and  especially  the  timber  of  southern  or 
maritime  India  being  different  from  the  kinds  known  in  Europe,  it  is  improperly 
(if  our  author  is  actually  speaking  of  Indian  ships)  that  the  ship-timber  is  said  in 
the  text  to  be  the  abete  and.  zapino ,  as  neither  the  abies  nor  pinus  are  found  (in 
any  accessible  situation)  between  the  tropics.  But,  irregular  as*  it  may  seem, 
there  will  in  the  Sequel  be  found  reason  to  conclude  that  he  is  describing -ships 
built  in  China,  although  for  the  Indian  trade. 

1125.  In  the  Latin  of  the  Basle  edition  the  number  of  these  cabins  is  stated  at 
forty,  and  they  are  said  to  be  upon,  not  beneath  the  upper  deck.  We  know  little 
of  the  interior  of  Indian  vessels  before  the  period  of  European  intercourse,  but 
in  modern  times  their  cabins  are  usually  upon  the  after  part  of  the  quarter  deck. 

1126.  On  the  subject  of  vessels  with  four  masts  see  Note  60.  No  mention  is 
made  of  topmastain  any  modern  description  of  Chinese  junks  ;  nor  is  it  clear  that 
such  are  here  meant.  The  expressions  may  rather  be  understood  of  masts  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  raised  or  lowered  in  the  raanner  of  those  belonging  to  our  lighter^ 
and  the  sense  of  the  passage  may  be:  “  They  have  four  masts  (with  as  many 
«  sails) ;  two  of  which  may  be  set  up  or  lowered,  as  occasion  may  require.” 

1127.  That  accidents  not  linfrequently  happen  to  ships  from  running  against  or 
receiving  the  stroke  of  whales,  is  matter  of  notoriety ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
these  are  seldom  the  aggressors,  and  exert  their  prodigious  force  only  in  self-de¬ 
fence,  when  struck  by  the  ship ;  in  their  sleep  as  it  is  generally  supposed. 
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BOQK  III.  1128.  “  La  cale  des  sommes”  says  De  Guignes,  speaking  of  the  Chinese  junks 
which  make  voyages  to  Jam  and  other  islands  “  est  divisee  eu  plusicurs  comparti- 
“  mens  faits  de  planches  de  deux  pouces  d’epaisseur,  et  calfatees  soigneusement, 
“  ainsi  que  les  dehors,  avec  de  la  galegale,  espece  de  mastic  compose  de  chaux 
“  et  d’huile  appelde  tong-ycou,  et  mS16  avec  des  fils  delies  de  bambou.  La  gale- 
“  gale  sedurcit  dans  1’eau  et  devient  impenetrable.  Un  soul  puits  placd  an  pied 
“  du  grand  mfit  suffit  pour  tenir  la  jonque  it  sec;  on  le  vide,  avec  des  sceaux. 
“  C’est  un  grand  avantage  pour  ces  b<Uimens  que  d’avpir  leur  cale  divisee  en 
“  compartimens . . .  car  si  un  navire  touche  sur  un  rocher  et  en  est  enfonce,  l’eau 
“•ne  pdndtre  que  dans,  un  endroit,  et  ne  se  repand  pas  par-tout.”  T.  ii,  p  206'. 
Had  the  page  of  Marco  Polo  lain  before  M.  De  Guignes  when  he  wrote,  lie 
could  not  have  furnished  any  matter  more  illustrative  of  the  description  in  our 
text.  By  comparing  what  is  said  in  the  last  sentence,  of  this  chapter,  with  the 
conclusion  of  chapter  iv,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  author  has  not  yet  proceeded  to 
the  account  of  India,  nor  finally  taken  leave  of  the  Chinese  ports.  The  shipping 
here  described'  is  consequently  that  of  the  latter  country. 

1129.  This  mode  of  preserving  the  bottoms  of  their  vessels  is  common  to  the 
Chinese  and  the  Indians.  “  At  Surat”  says  Grose  “they  excel  in  the  art  of 
‘-‘  ship-building.  Their  bottoms  and  sides  are  composed  of  planks  let  into  one 
“  another,  in  the  nature,  as  I  apprehend,  of  what  is  called  rabbet  work,  so  that 
“  the  seams  are  impenetrable.  They  have  also  a  peculiar  way  of  preserving 
“  their  sjjips-bottoms,  by  occasionally  rubbing  into  them  an  oil  they  call  wood-oil, 
“  which  the  planks  imbibe.”  Voy.  to  the  East  Indies,  vol.  i,  p.  107.  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  chunam  or  lime  with  a  resinous  oil,  or  with  melted  dammar ,  is  commonly 
known  in  the  dockyards  of  India  by  the  name  of  gulrgul.  “  There  would  be  no 
‘‘  exaggeration  ”  adds  Grose  “in  averring  that  they  (the  natives)  build  incom- 
“  parably  the  best  ships  in  the  world  for  duration,  and  that  of  any  size,  even  to 
“  a  thousand  tons  and  upwards  ...  It  is  not  uncommon  for  oq.e  of  them  to  last  a 
“  century.”  P.  108. 

1130.  Of  the  burthen  of  these  vessels  we  cannot  judge  without  knowing  the 
-dimensions  or  capacity  of  the  sporla,  which  may  perhaps  be  intended  for  those 
large  baskets,  called  “  canisters  ”  by  our  people,  in  which  sugar  is  packed  for 
exportation  at  Batavia.  “  The  ship  I  saw  building  ”  says  Stavorinus  “  was 
“  intended  to  load  1,900  canassers  of  sugar,  or  190  lasts.”  Voy.  to  the  East 
Indies,  vol.  iii,  p.  23.  The  last  is  said  to  be  equal  to  twelve  barrels. 

1131.  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  very  extraordinary  mode  of  repairing  a 
ship’s  bottom.  Such  a  practice  may  have  been,  the  consequence  of  the  cement, 
above  described,  becoming  so  hard,  between  the  original  plank  and  the  sheathing-, 

that 
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that  the  latter  could  not  be  stripped  off,  without  injuring  the  former. .  'It  may  -be  BOOH  III. 
conjectured,  indeed,  that  these  additional  coatings  were  not  of  boards,  but  only  — 
of  the  gul-gul  or  composition,  laid  on  without  scraping  away  the  former  incrusta-  CHAP'  ^ 
tion;  yet  I  am  assured  that  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  the  East  Indian  dock-yards,  to 
lay  one  coat  of  sheathing  over  another. 


CHAPTER  II. 

■Of  the  island  of  Zipangujli2 

Zipangu  is  an  island  in  the  eastern  ocean,  situated  at  the  distance  of  chap,  it, 
about  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  main  land  or  coast  of 
It  is  of  considerable  size ;  its  inhabitants  have  fair  complexions,  are  well 
made,  and  are  civilised  in  their  manners.  Their  religion  is  the  worship 
of  idols.  They  are  independent  of  every  foreign  power,  and  governed 
only  by  their  own  kings.1134  They  have  gold  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
its  sources  being  inexhaustible,1135  but  as  the  Icing  does  not  allow  of  its 
being  exported,  few  merchants  visit  the  country,  nor  is  it  frequented  by 
much  shipping  from  other  parts.  To  this  circumstance  we  are  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  sovereign’s  palace,  according  to 
what  we  are  told  by  those  who  have  access  to  the  place.  The  entire  roof 
is  covered  with  a  plating  of  gold,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  cover  houses, 
or  more  properly  churches,  with  lead.  The  ceilings  of  the  halls  are  of 
the  same  precious  metal ;  many  of  the  apartments  have  small<(abjgs>.pf1 
pure  gold  considerably  thick ;  and -the ,  windows  also  hav&goldenjpAna-/ 
merits.113®  So  vast,  •  ijfatifc-M  .OT- . 

possible  to  convey  an  idea  . of  Ahem.  In  this  island  there  are  pearls  .also, 
in.large  quantities,  of  a  red  (pink)  colour,  round  in  shape,  and  of  great 
size  ;  equal  in  value  to,  or  even  exceeding  that  of  the  white  pearls.1137  ; 

It  is  customary  with  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  bury  their  dead,  and  - 
with  another  part,  to  burn  them.1138  The  former  have  ,a  practice  of  - 
putting  one  of  these  pearls  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse.  There  are 
also  found  there  a  number  o£precious  stones.  - 

4  D  Of 
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BOOK  III.  Of  so  great  celebrity  was  the  wealth  of  this  island,  that  a  desire  was 
chaTh  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  Grand  Mian, Kubla'i,  now  reigning,  to  make 
the  conquest  of  it,  and  to  annex  it  to  his  dominions.1139  In  order  to 
effect  this,  he  fitted  out  a  numerous  fleet,  and  embarked  a  large  body 
of  troops,  under  the  command  of  two  of  his  principal  officers,  one  of 
whom  was  named  Abbacatan,  and  the  other,  Vomancin.im  The  expe¬ 
dition  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Zaitun  and  Kin$ai,xul  and  crossing  the 
intermediate  sea,  reached  the  island  in  safety  ;  but  in  consequence  of  a 
jealousy  that  arose  between  the  two  commanders,  one  of  whom  treated 
the  plans  of  the  other  with  contempt  and  resisted  the  execution  of  his 
orders,  they  were  unable  to  gain  possession  of  any. city  or  fortified  place, 
with  the  exception  of  one  only,  which  was  carried  by  assault,  the  garri¬ 
son' having  refused  to  surrender.  Directions  were  given  for  putting  the 
whole,  to  the  sword,  and  in  obedience  thereto  the  heads  of  all  were  cdt 
off,  excepting  of  eight  persons,  who  by  the  efficacy  of  a  diabolical 
charmV'con'si&tihg  of  a  jewel  or  amulet  introduced' into  the  Tight  arm, 
between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  were  rendered  secure  from  the  effects  of 
iron,  either  to  kill  or  wound.  Upon  this  discovery  being  made,  they 
were  beaten  with  a  heavy  wooden  club,  and  presently  died.1142 

It  happened  after  some  time  that  a  north  wind  began  to  blow  with 
great  force,  'and  the  ships  of  the  Tartars,  which  lay  near  the  shore  of 
the  ' island,  were  driven  foul  of  each  other.  It  was  determined  there¬ 
upon,  in  a  council  of  the  officers  on  board,  that  they  ought  to  disengage 
themselves  from  the  land;  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  troops  were 
“reembarked,  they  stood  out  to  sea.  The  gale  however  increased  to  so 
violent  a  degree,  that  a  number  of  the  vessels  foundered.  The  people 
belonging  to  them,  by  floating  upon  pieces  of  the  wreck,  saved  them¬ 
selves  upon  an  island  lying  about  four  miles  from  the  coast  of  Zipangu. 
The  other  ships,  which  not  being  so  near  to  the  land,  did  not  suffer 
frbik'-tKe  stOTm,'  and  on  which  the  two  chiefs  were  embarked,  together 
with  the  principal  officers,  or  those  whose  rank  entitled  them  to  com¬ 
mand  an  hundred  thousand  or  ten  thousand  men,  directed  their  course 
homewards,  and  returned  to  the  Grand  khan.  Those  of  the  Tartars 
who  remained  upon  the  island  where  they  were  wrecked,  and  who 
amounted  to  about  thirty  thousand  men,  finding  themselves  left  without 

shipping. 
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shipping,  abandoned  by  their  leaders,  and  having  neither  arms  nor  pro-  BOOETII. 
visions,  expected  nothing  less  than  to  become  captives  or  to  perish  •,  CH~  Ir 
especially  as  the  island  afforded  no  habitations  where  they  could  tale 
shelter  and  refresh  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  gale  ceased  and  the 
sea  became  smooth  and  calm,  the  people  from  the  main  island  of 
Zipangu  came  over  with  a  large  force,  in  numerous  boats,  in  order  to 
make  prisoners  of  these  shipwrecked  Tartars,  and  having  landed,  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  search  of  them ;  but  in  a  straggling,  disorderly  manner.  The 
Tartars,  on  their  part,  acted  with  prudent  circumspection,  and  being 
concealed  from  view  by  some  high  land  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
whilst  the  enemy  were  hurrying  in  pursuit  of  them  by  ode  road,  made  a 
circuit  of  the  coast  by  another,  which  brought  them  to  the  place  where  the 
fleet  of  boats  was  at  anchor.  Finding  these  all  abandoned,  but  with  their 
colours  flying,  they  instantly  seized  them;  and  pushing  off  from  the 
island,  stood  for  the  principal  city  of  Zipangu ,  into  which,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  colours,  they  were  suffered  to  enter  unmolested.1343 
Here  they  found  few  of  the  inhabitants  besides  women,  whom  they  re¬ 
tained  for  their  own  use,  and  drove  out  all  others.  When  the  king  was 
apprized  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  was  much  afflicted,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  gave  directions  for  a  strict  blockade  of  the  city,  which  was  so  effec¬ 
tual  that  not  any  person  was  suffered  to  enter  or  to  escape  from  it,  during 
six  months  that  the  siege  continued-  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the 
Tartars  despairing  of  succour  surrendered  upon  the  condition  of  their, 
lives  being  spared.  These  events  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1264. 1114  The  Grand  Mian  having  learned  some  years  after,  that  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  dis$en-, 
tioh,  between  the  two  commanders,  caused  ipfrerheq<f  of  onero/  tti9^tp 
be  cut  off,  the  other  he  sent  tp  tl^e  ,sayage,i^Iand  of  Zpr^aJ}45  where  it 
is  the  custom  to  execute  criminals  in  the  following  manner.  They  are 
wrapped  round  both  arms,  in  the  hide  of  a  buffalo  fresh  taken  from  the 
beast,  which  is  sewen  tight.  As  this  dries  it  compresses  the  body  to  such 
a- degree,  that  the  sufferer  is  incapable  of  moving  or  in  any  manner  help¬ 
ing  himself,  and  thus  miserably  perishes. u4fi 

.•  ...  NOTES-. 
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NOTES. 

BOOK  III,  1X32.  The  name  which  is  here,  as  well  as  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts’, 
written  Zipangu,  in  the  Basle  edition,  Zipmgri,  in  the  older  Latin  Cyampagu, 
Chap,  II.  tj,e  ear]y  Italian  epitomes,  Cimpagu ,  is  evidently  intended  for  those 

N'ute3'  'islands  which  we  in  a  collective  sense,  term  Japan.  By  the  Chinese  they  are 
•  named  Ge-pen  ( Jy-pbn ,  according  to  the  orthography  of  Do  Guignes,  or  Jih-pun 
"according  to  that  of  Morrison)  and  from  thence  all  the  other  names  are  more  or 
•less  obviously  derived.  The  terminating  syllable  gu  appears  to  be  the  Chinese 
word  hue,  signifying  “  kingdom,”  which  is  commonly  annexed  to  the  names -of 
foreign  countries.  It  has  been  already  remarked  (Note  105)  that  in  the  Venetian 
dialect  of  Italian,  frequent  use  is  made  of  the  letter  z,  in  place  of  the  soft  g  or 
the  English  j  (as  zenlil  for  gentile ,  zogo  for  giaco),  and  we  may  consider  Zi-pan- 
gu,  as  written  Gi-pan-gu  or  Ji-pangu,  which  differ  scarcely  at  all  from  the 
genuine  pronunciation.  “  Le  Ge-pen"  says  IJ.  Amiot  “  est  ainsi  appellc  parce 
“  qu’il  est  situd,  par  rapport  A  la  Chine,  dans  l’endroit  d’oii  le  soleil  semble  sortie 
>“  pour  ficlairer  le  reste  de  Funivers.”  M6m.  concern,  les  Chinois,  t.  xiv,  p..54. 
.By  the  natives  themselves  it  is  called  Ni-pon  and  Ni-Jbn,  which  have  the  same 
signification  and  are  written  with  the  same  characters  as  the  Chinese  name. 
“  Japonia,  indigenis  Nipbti,  id  est,  solis  fulcrum,  dicta  ”  says  Kaernpfer  “  ea  est 
“  insula  quam  Europeeis  primus  M.  P-  Vcnetus  Zipangri  ignotrn  originis  voc,abulo> 
indigitavit.”  Amoen.  Exotic,  p.  481. 

’  1133.  The  distance  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  southern  island  from  the  coast  of 
'China,  near  Ning-po,  not  being  more  than  live  hundred  Italian  miles,  we  may 
suppose  that  our  author,  in  stating  it  at  fifteen  hundred,  speaks  of  Chinese  milesi, 
,or  lty  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  something  more  than  one-third  of  the  former. 

1134.  Political  independence  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  nation,  which 
does  not  appear,  at  any  period  of  Its  history,  to  have  been  brought  permanently 
•under  a  foreign  yoke.  “  Jaloux  de  leur  independance,  les  Japonais  se  sont  mis 
“  A  1’abri  de  toute  usurpation  etrang&re,  par  des  loix  sages  et  une  circonspec- 
•“  (ion  sans  exemple.”  Thunberg,  Voyage  en  Afriquc  eten  Asie,  P.  414. 

1135.  “  Gold,  the  richest  of  all  metals  ”  says  Kaernpfer  “  is  dug  up. in  several 
^  provinces  of  tb.e  Japanese  empire.”  “  The  emperor  claims  the  supreme  juris. 
“  diction  over  all  the  gold  mines,  and  indeed  all  other  mines  in  the  empire  ...  Of 
“  the  produce  of  all  the’mines  that  are  worked,  he  claims  two-thirds.”  Hist,  of 
Japan,  v.  i,  p.  J07.  “But  of  late,  as  I  was  informed,”  he  adds  “  the  veins  ...  not 
“  only  run  scarcer,  butyieldnot  near  the  quantity  of  gold  they  did  formerly.”  Ibid. 

1136.  Kamipfer 
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■  1136.  Kaempfer,  speaking  of  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Japan,  says,  “  He  jjqqk  III 

“  caused  a  stately  palace,  named  hojatu,  to  be  built  for  his  residence,  the  floors  - — 

“  whereof  were  paved  with  gold  and  silver.”  Vol.  i,  p.  82.  This  account,  though  CHAp.  n. 
perhaps  fabulous,  shews  the  idea  entertained  by  the  natives  of  the  magnificence  of  Notes- 
their  former  sovereigns.  “  Le  palais  du  roi  ”  says  P.  Amiot,  from  Chinese  autho¬ 
rities  “  se  fait  remarquer  par  la  maniere  singuliere  dont  il  est  construit.  C’est 
“  un  vaste  edifice,  d’une  hauteur  extraordinaire :  il  a  neuf  (Stages,  et  presente  de 
f{  tons  cfitds  unexterieur  brillant  del’orle  plus  fin.”  Mem.  t.  xiv,  p.  55.  Modern 
•  travellers,  it  must  be  observed,  speak  only  of  gilding. 

1137.  “  Pearls,  by  the  Japanese  called  kainotamma  ”  says  Kasmpfer,  “which 
<£  is  as  much  as  to  say,  shell-jewels,  are  found  almost  every  where  about  Saikokf, 

“  in  oysters  and  several  other  shells.  Every  body  is  at  liberty  to  fish  them.” 

V.  i,  p.  110.  “  Les  jonques,”  says  De  Guignes,  speaking  of  the  Chinese  trade 
with  Japan,  “  reviennent  en  Octobre  avec  les  vents  du  nord,  et  rapportent  des 
“  perles  fines,  de  l’or,  du  cuivre  rouge,  &c.”  T.  iii,  p.  301.  With  respect  to 
pearls  of  a  pink  or  flame  colour,  I  find  the  following  notice  in  a  tract  by  the  late 
Alexander  Dalrymple,  entitled  “  a  Plan  for  extending  the  commerce  of  this 
kingdom,  &c.”  where  in  describing  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  he  says  :  “  In 
“  ancient  times  many  pearls  were  found  here ;  at  present  riot  so  many  :  the  caps 
“  seem  little  different  but  in  size,  from  the  teepye  (or  large  pearl-oyster) ;  they  are 
“  only  about  four  inches  in  diameter  ;  few  are  without  pearls,  most  of  them  have 
“  several,  generally  perfectly  round,  though  commonly  small ;  the  colour  is 
“  different  from  the  teepye  pearls  ;  instead  of  that  lucid  white,  they  are  generally 
“  of  afire-colour,  not  yellow,  but  of  a  vivid  transparency.  In  a  parcel  brought 
“  to  Sooloo  in  1764,  by  some  Bugguese  from  Malloodoo,  there  was  one  of  a  very 
“  fine  white  water,  round  and  pretty  large;  and  also  above  sixty  fire-coloured, 

“  perfectly  round  and  extremely  fine,  though  mostly  small,  from  1  to  7§  grairjs 
<<  each.”  P.  62..  In  Mr.  Cordiner’s  Description  of  Ceylon  also,  it  is  said  :  “  The 
“  pearls  in  general  are  of  a  bright  shining  white;  but  a  few  are  sometimes  found 

of  a  beautiful  pink.”  Yol.  ii,  p.  69. 

1138.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  two  religions  prevail  amongst  the  people 
of  Japan  :  the  ancient,  or  that  of  the  Sinlos ,  who  worship  spirits,  called  by  them  . 

'sin  and  kami,  and  the  modern  (being  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  Christian  era) 
or  that  of  the  Budsdos,  worshippers  of  the  Indian  Buddha ,  under  the  names  of 
Fo-lo-ke  and  Budsd.  Of  these  the  latter  only,  but  who  cgnstitute  by  far  the  more 
numerous  class,  are  in  the  practice  of  burning  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  “  One 
“  thing  ”  says  Kaempfer  “  remains  worthy  of  observing,  which  is,  that  many 
“  and  perhaps  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  in  their  life-time  constantly 

professed  the  Sintos  religion,  and  even  some  of  the  Siulosjus  or  moralists, 
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BOOK  III.  “  recommend  their  souls  on  their  death-bed  to  the  care  of  the  Budsdo  clergy, 

-  “  desiring  that  the  namania  might  be  sung  for  them,  and  their  bodies  burnt  and 

CJJAP.  it.  (l  burkd>  after  tIle  manner  of  the  Budsdoists.  The  adherents  of  the  Sintos 

Notes'  “  religion  do  not  believe  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 

ti  although  almost  universally  received  by  the  eastern  nations.”  History  of  Japan, 
vol.  i,  p.  213.  In  the  French  translation  of  the  Travels  of  Thunborg,  but  on 
the  authority  of  Georgi,  who  gives  an  account  of  a  Japanese  college  established 
by  the  Russian  government  at  Irkutz  in  Siberia,  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of 
this  custom  in  Japan  is  more  direct  and  positive.  “  Les  Juponais”  says  the 
writer  “  brulent  ou  enterrent  leurs  inerts ;  ces  deux  mdthodes  exigent  des 
“  edrdmonies  religieuses,  qui  consistent  en  ffites  pour  marquer  le  deuil,  ou  en 
«  mdmoire  du  defnnt.”  P.  441.  In  Thunberg’s  own  journal  he  says  :  “  Plusieurs 
“  personnes  no’assurdrent  qu’ils  n’avoient  choisis  un  endroit  eloigne  pour  enterrer 
“  le  mort  que  pour  le  brhler  selon  l’usage  du  pays,  sur  laquelle  je  n’ai  pu  me 
“  procurer  des  renseignmens  positifs.”  P.  280. 

The  opportunities  afforded  to  Europeans  in  modern  times,  of  observing  thO 
religious  customs  of  the  Japanese  is  very  limited,  but  it  was  otherwise  during  the 
period  when  Christianity  flourished  in  those  islands.  In  L’HUtoire  Ecclesiastique 
du  Japon  by  P.  F.  Solier,  printed  in  1627,  there  is  a  circumstantial  account  (p.  51) 
of  the  funeral  ceVemony,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  body  is  consumed  on  a  pile 
of  wood  in  a  fosse,  raised  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  ashes  afterwards 
interred.  It  will  be  admitted  that  such  a  coincidence  of  facts  is  no  weak  proof 
of  authenticity  on  the  part  of  our  author’s  relation  ;  and  the  reader  may  be  led 
to  apply  what  is  here  established  with  respect  to  the  customs  of  the  Japanese 
Budsdoists,  to  the  question  discussed  in  Note  90S,  whether  that  of  burning  the 
dead  was  not  formerly  practised,  in  like  manner,  amongst  the'  Bhuddists  of 
China. 

*  1139.  “  La  seizieme  annee  de  Tche-yucn  (1279),  Che-tsou  ( Kublai )  se  trouvant 
“  maitre  de  toute  la  Chine,  par  la  reduction  de  toutes  les  places  qui  avoient  tonu 
“  jusqu’alors  pour  les  Soimg,  pensa  serieuseruent  a  touruer  ses  armes  du  cole 
“  du  Japon.  11  assembla  son  conseil,  et  lui  proposa  son  dessein.  II  dit:  ‘La 
et  fomille  de  Soung  est  cteinte ;  tout  le  monde  me  regarde  a.  present  commo  le 
“  seul  empereur  de  la  Chine;  la  plupart  des  royaumes  tributaires  m’ont  ddja 
“  reconnu  comme  tel,  et  ont  envoyd  leurs  ambassadeurs  pour  me  rendre 
“  hommage.  Les  Japonais  n’ont  encore  fait  aucune  demarche  :  it  en  juger  par 
“  leur  couduite,  on  diroit  qu’ils  veulent  me  braver.  11  est  terns  de  leur  faire 
cc  connoitre  quelle  est  la  puissance  des  Mongoux.  Je  suis  resolu  de  nc  plus 
t£  differer  it  les  chStier.  Qu’on  donue  des  ordres  a  mes  sujets  du  Kiang-nan, 

“  du  Fou-kien,  du  Ho-nan  et  du  Chan-long,  pour  la  construction  de  six  cens 
“  vaisseaux;  et  quand  tout  sera  prdt,  qu’on  m’avertisse.’ ”  Mem.  concern,  les 

Chinois, 
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Cbinois,  t,  xiv,  p.  68.  The  unjustifiable  motives  for  this  invasion  imputed  to  BOOK  III. 
Kublai,  as  well  in  the  foregoing  extract  as  by  our  author,  are  denounced  with  — 
great  severity  and  eloquence  by  a  Chinese  writer,  who  concludes  his  observations  CHAP\ 1!' 
on  the  character  of  the  monarch,  with  these  words  :  “  D’ou  vient  done,  rnalgrd  Notes‘ 
u  toutes  ces  difficultes,  que  Houpilai-han  s’est  obstine  it  y  porter  la  guerre  ?  II 
“  avoit  oui  dire  sans  doute  que  ces  royaumes  Stoient  riches  en  bijoux  et  en  choses 
“  rares  qu’il  avoit  la  cupidite  de  s’approprier ;  mais  falloit-il  risquer  la  vie  de 
“  tant  d’honimes  et  prodiguer  le  sang  de  ses  sujets  pour  des  choses  de  pure 
“  curiosite  ?  Un  bon  prince  n’en  agit  point  ainsi.”  Hist.  gen.  de  la  Chine,  t.  ix, 
p.  416.  Note. 

1140.  These  names  appear  to  be  intended  for  Abalca-lchan,  a  Mungai  dr 
Moghul,  and  Vang-san-chin,  a  Chinese.  Many  of  the  latter  nation  were  employed 
by  Kublai,  both  in  civil  and  military  capacities,  and  rendered  him  good  service. 

P.  Amiot,  however,  speaks  of  Fang-ouen-hou  as  the  commander-in-chief,  and  adds 
the  name  of  Tsin-fan-lcheng,  whilst  according  to  the  elder  De  Guignes,  they 
were  named  H organ  and  Atahai.  Our  author’s  authority  is  af  least  as  plausible  as 
that  of  the  others,  who  cannot  both  be  correct. 

1141.  By  the  port  of  Zaitun  is  probably  meant  Amoy,  and  by  Kinsai,  the 
port  of  Ning-po  or  of  Chu-san,  which  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  which  flows 
by  Jiang-cheu-fu,  the  Kinsai  of  our  author. 

1142.  The  idea  of  being  rendered  invulnerable  by  the  use  of  amulets  is  common; 
amongst  the  natives  of  the  eastern  islands.  De  Barros,  the  historian,  relates  the 
circumstance  of  a  Malay  whom  the  Portuguese  in  vain  attempted  to  put  to  death, 
so  long  as  he  wore  a  bracelet  containing  a  bone  set  in  gold,  which  rendered  him 
proof  against  their  swords.  “  Algus  dos  marinheiros  ”  he  say$?“  coruo  elle  vinha. 

“  bem  tratado  no  vestido,  comegando  de  o  esbulhar,  acertarao  de  lhe  achaf  hua 
“  manilba  de  osso  encastoada  em  oro  da  face  de  ciroa,  epssa.de  banda,  jlq^capge , 

<l  de  brago,  donde  a  elle  trazia:  tirada  a  qnal,  se  vazou  todo  em,  sanguef  e 
“  espirou.”  Segunda  decada,  livro  sexto,  folio  135.  The  amulet  wasafterwards 
■transmitted,  as  a  valuable  present,  to  the  Viceroy,  Alfonso  d’Alboquerque. 

1143.  If  the  original  operations  were  directed,  as  might  be  presumed,  against 
the  ancient  capital,  we  should  infer  that  the  city  here  spoken  of,  was  Osakkd,' 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  upon  ,  which,  at  some  distance  from  the  coast, 

Mia-ko  stands,  and  which  is  known  to  have  been  formerly  much  frequented- by^ 

Chinese  shipping.  But  according  to  P.  Gaubil  the  island  was  that  of  Ping-hqu 
or  Firando,  near  the  city  of  NangasaM  j  not  then  a  place  of  so  much  importance  < 
as  it  has  since  become.  - 


1144.  There 
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BOOK  III. 
CHAP.  II. 
No«s, 


1144.  There  is  here  a  manifest  error  in  the  date,  which  instead  of  1264,  should 
gather  he  1284.  In  the  early  Venice  epitome  it  is  1269,  and  in  the  Basle  edition, 
1289.  Our  author  cannot  be  made  accountable  for  these  contradictions  amongst 
his  transcribers.  We  shall  now  see  in  what  manner  the  facts  are  related  by  the 
Chinese  historians,  and  how  far  those  who  report  from  them  are  consistent  with 
each  other.  “  La  dix-huiticme  amide  de  Tchi-yum,  do  l’tsro  chrdtienno  1281  ” 
says  P.  Amiot  “  le  courier  que  le  general  Chinois  avoit  ddpfichd  it  l’empercur, 
«  arriva  it  le  cpur  it  la  troisidme  lune.  II  apporta  pour  nouvelles  que  l’urmde 
«  aprds  etre  parlie  de  Corde,  s’dtoit  d’abord  rendue  it  l’isle  de  Kiv-lcM,  que  de-la . 
«  elle  etoit  allde  it  celle  de  Toui-ma ,  oh  l’on  avoit  appris  par  ceux  du  pays,  que 
«  les  Japonois,  aprds  avoir  etc  long-tems  surleurs  gardes,  et avoit  entretonu  grand 
«  nombre  de  troupes  aux  environs  dela  ville  de  Tay-lsai-fou,  jusqu’ii  soixante  lys 
“  de  distance,  les  avoient  enfin  retirdes,  dans  la  persuasion  que  les  Chinois  ne 
«  pensoient  point  encore  ii  les  attaquer.”  “  Vers  la  tin  de  la  huitihme  lune  viut  la 
«  triste  nouvelledu  naufrage  quo  fitl’armde  aux  approches  du  Japon.  Tonies  les 
‘{  troupes,  dit  l’historien,'  qui  etoient  sous  le  commandement  des  gdndraux  Fang- 
“  oyen-hou,  & c.  furent  accueillies  d’unc  furieuse  lempete  qui  les  submergea  dans 
“  les  flots.  Sur  dix  personnes,  it  peine  put-il  s’en  sauver  un  ou  deux.”  Mdm. 
cone,  les  Chinois,  t.  xiv,  p.  70.  “  Ce  qui  s’est  passdpar  rapport  au  Japon,  sous 
“  le  rdgne  de  Kobitai,  que  les  Chinois  appellent  plus  commundment  Ch6-tsou  ” 
says  the  same  writer,  in  a  Note  “  cst  rapportd  d’uno  maniere  un  peu  diirdrcnte 
“  par  le  P.  Gaubil,  dans  son  bistoire  de  la  dynastie  des  Mongoux,  p.  194.  Je 
<f  Jie  sais  ou  ce  Pore  a  pris  les  parlicularites  qu’il  en  raconte . . .  Jc  (lois  dire 
cependant  qu’il  a  confondu  l’expddition  de  cent  milie  liommes  qui  firent  nau- 
“  frage,  k  la  tdte  de  laquelle  etoit  Fung-ouen-hou,  avec  le  projet  d’une  autre 
“  expedition,  it  la  tdte  de  laquelle  deyoit  Ctre  Atahai ,  et  qui  n’eut  pas  lieu.  Lo 
“  P-  Gaubil  place  la  flotte  a  la  vue  de  Ping-hou  (e’est  de  Fir  undo),  lorsqu’il 
“  s’dleva  cette  furieuse  tempdte  qui  la  submergea  ;  et  e’est  it  la  vue  tie  Ou-loung- 
(<  chan ,  dit  l’historien  Chinois.  11  peut  se  Faire  que  Ou-loung-chan  soitlenom 
■(<  que  les  Chinois  donnent  it  quelque  montagne  de  l’isle  de  Ping-hou  ou  Firando. 

Le  P.  Gaubil  fait  faire  soixante-dix  milie  Chinois  011  Cordens  prisonniers  par 
ei  les  Japonois,  et  fait  tuer  trente  milie  Mongoux.  L’historien  que  je  consulte 
“  actuellement,  dit  supplement  que  la  tempdte  submergea  presque  tout.”  P.  74. 

In  l’Histoire  gdn.  de  la  Chine  the  following  account  is  given  of  the  expedition, 
wliicih  certainly  does  not  differ  more  widely  from  our  author’s  statement,  than  it 
does  from  the  other  Chinese  relations.  “  A  la  sixieme  lune  (1281),  Aluhan  partit 
“  pour  l’expddition  du  Japon ;  mais  ii  peine  fut-il  arrive  au  port  oh  il  devoit  s’em* 
“  barquer  qu’il  mourut.  Alaka'i,  qui  fut  nommd  pour  le  remplacer,  arriva  trop 
tard  ;  la  ^flotte  avoit  dejh  mis  a  la  voile.  A  la  hauteur  de  l’isle  Pinghou,  elle 
fut  battue  d’une  violent e  tempdte ;  la  plupart  des  barques  dchouereut :  les  offi- 
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“  ciers  choisissant  les  moios  endommagees,  s’en  revinrent  dessus,  laissant  dans  BOOK  III; 

“  cette  isle  plus  de  cent  mille  hommes.  Ces  soldats,  se  voyant  abandonnes  *  - 

“  lacliemerit,  elurent  un  chef  et  travaillerent  a  couper  des  bois  pourconstruire  de  CHAP‘  n' 

“  nouvelles  barques,  dans  l’intentiou  de  s’en  vetourner';  mais  les  Japonois  ayant  No,e,< 

“  appris  leur  naufrage,  firerit  une  descente  dans  l’isle  avec  une  puissantearmee  et 
“  les  passdrent  au  fil  de  l’epfie.  Us  n’epargnArent  que  dix  a  douze  mille  soldats 
“  Chinois  des  provinces  meridionales  qu’ils  firent  esclaves.  De  toute  cette  for- 
“  midable  armee,  A  peine  ccliappa-t-il  trois  personnes  qui  revinrent  en  Chine.” 

T.  ix,  p.  409. 

By  Kaempfer  we  are  furnished,  from  the  annals  of  the  Japanese,  with,  their 
account  of  the  fate  experienced  by  these  invaders.  “  Gouda  succeeded  his  father 
“  in  the  year  of  Synmu  1935,  of  Christ  1275.”  “  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign 
“  (1283  or  1284),  the  Tartar  general  Mooko  appeared  upon  the  coasts  of  Japan 
“  with  a  fleet  of  4,000  sail,  and  240,000  men.  The  then  reigning  Tartarian 
“  emperor  Sijsu  (Cki-tsou  or  Shi-tsu),  after  he  had  conquered  the  empire  of  China 
“  about  the  year  of  Christ  1270  (1280)  sent  this  general  to  subdue  also  the  em- 
“  pire  of  Japan.  But  this  expedition  proved  unsuccessful.  The  Cami,  that  is 
“  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  protectors  of  the  Japanese  empire,  were  so 
“  incensed  at  the  insult  offered  them  by  the  Tartars,  that  on  the  first  day  of  the 
“  seventh  month,  they  excited  a  violent  and  dreadful  storm,  which  destroyed  all 
“  this  reputed  invincible  armada.  Mooko  himself  perished  in  the  waves,  and 
“  but  few  of  his  men  escaped.”  Vol.  i,  p.  187.  When  we  thus  find  the  native 
authdMties  so  little  consistent  with  each  other  in  the  details,  although  in  regard  to 
the  main  facts  they  all  agree,  it  is  not  to  surprise  us  if  our  author  should  have 
fallen  into  some  mistakes  on  the  subject  of  a  distant  military  operation.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  could  learn  only  from  the  pei-sons  about  the  emperor’s  court,  where 
a  tale  of  partial  successes  might  be  invented  to  amuse  the  public  and  weaken  the 
impression  of  a  serious  disaster. 

1145.  No  clue  presents  itself  by  which  to  discover  the  island  meant  by  the 
name  of  Zorza  or  (allowing  for  the  Venetian  pronunciation)  Jorja.  We  should 
be  induced  to  look  for  it  in  some  one  of  the  lakes  of  Tartary.  The  place  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  other  versions. 

1146.  This  must  have  been  a  Tartar,  not  a  Chinese  mode  of  punishment.  In 
the  history  of  Sinde  we  are  told  of  its  having  been  inflicted  by  Abd-almdik ,  khalif 
of  Baghdad,  upon  one  of  his  generals  who  was  accused,  by  certain  princesses,  his 
captives,  of  a  heinous  offence.  “That  monarch”  says  Pottinger  “was  highly 
“  enraged  at  this  supposed  insult,  and  sent  an  order  to  the  general  who  was 
«  second  in  command,  to  sew  Mohummud  bin  Kasim  into  a  raw'  hide,  and  thus 
u  forward  him  to  the  presence ...  Though  consciously  innocent,  he  allowed  the 

4E  “unjust; 
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ROOK  ILL  “  unjiist  and  cruel  punishment  of  hi  a  sovereign  to  be  inflicted  on  himself.  Me 
" —  *  «  died  the  third  day  after.”  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  ginde,  p.  3S9. 

CHAP.  II. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  native  qf  the  idols  worshipped  in  Zipangu,  and  of  the  people  being- 
addicted  to  eating  human  Jlesh. 

chap.  n.i.  In  this  island  of  Zipangu  and  the  others  in  its  vicinity,  their  idols 
are  fashioned  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  some  of  them  having  the  heads  of 
oxen,  some  of  swine,  of  dogs,  goats,  and  many  other  animals.  Softie 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  single  head,  with  two  countenances;  others, 
of  three  heads,  one  of  them  in  its  proper  place,  and  one  upon  each 
shoulder.  Some  have  four  arms,  others  ten,  and  some  an  hundred ; 
those  which  have  the  greatest  number  being  regarded  as  the  most  power¬ 
ful,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  most  particular  worship,1147  When 
they  are  asked  by  Christians  wherefore  they  give  to  their  deities  4hese 
diversified  forms,  they  answer  that  their  fathers  did  so  before  them. 
“  Those'  who  preceded  us,  they  say,  left  them  such,  and  such  we  shall 
*r  transmit  them  to  our  posterity.”1148  The  various  ceremonies  prac¬ 
tised  before  these  idols  are  so  wicked  arid  diabolical,  that  it  would  be 
nothing  less  than  impiety  and  an  abomination  to  give  an  account  of 
them  in  this  our  book.  The  reader  should,  however,  be  informed  that, 
the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  when  they  seize  the  person  of 
an  enemy,  who  has  not  the  means  of  effecting  his  ransom  for  money, 
invite  to  their  house  all  their  relations  and  friends,  and  putting  their 
prisoner  to  death,  dress  and  eat  the  body,  in  a  convivial  manner; 
asserting  that  human  flesh  surpasses  every  other,  in  the  excellence  of 
its  flavour.1149 


NOTES. 
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]  147,  The  idols  here  desoribed  belong  to  the  Budsdo,  or  what  Kaempfer  terms  BOOK  JII. 
the  foreign  pagan  worship,  and  not  to  that  of  the  Sintas,  whose  objects  of  vene-  — 
ration,  the  sin  and  Icami,  seem  to  have  been  the  personification  of  deceased  CHAP'  1!I- 
heroes.  It  is  true  that  Buddha,  whom  the  Japanese  named  Buds  or  Budts  Note*' 
ftnd  Siaha,  is  commonly  represented  of  the  natural  human  shape,  although  often  of 
ajmonstrous  size  ;  but,  either  along  with  his  religion  (said  to  have  been  introduced 
in  Japan  about  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era)  or,  probably,  at  an  antece¬ 
dent  period,  these  people,  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  appear  to  have  adopted  the 
multiform  divinities  of  the  Hindu  mythology.  Many  of  these,  it  is  well  known, 
have  the  heads  of  various  animals,  as  that  of  the  boar,  in  the  third  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  and  of  the  elephant,  in  the  figures  of  Ganesa;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  bull  of  Siva,  and  Hanunidn,  the  prince  of  monkies.  Of  many-headed  deities 
the  instances,  in  that  system,  are  frequent,  as  the  four  heads  of  Brahma ,  the  five, 
of  Mahadeva-panchamukhi,  and  the  irimurli  or  Hindu  triad.  Those  which  exhibit 
numerous  arms  are  at  least  equally  common.  Such  appear  to  be  at  this  day  the 
idols  of  the  Japanese ;  although  with  some  modifications  peculiar  to  themselves, 

“  The  whole  temple  "says  Kaempfer  “is  so  neatly  and  curiouly  adorned,  that 
“  one  would  fancy  himself  transported  into  a  Roman  Catholic  Church,  did  not 
“  the  monstrous  shape  of  the  idols,  which  are  therein  worshipped,  evince  the 
“  contrary.”  Hist,  of  Japan,  vol.  ii,  p.  416.  “Just  at  the  entry  of  this  village 
says  the  same  traveller  “  we  saw  a  large,  monstrous  head  of  an  idol,  in  the  shape 
«  of  a  calf’s  head.”  P,  454.  .“  Nous  yisitames  ”  says  Thunberg  “  plusieurs 
“  temples  les  plus  cglisbres  de  Mialco . . ,  Celui  qui  est  consacrd  au  Dai-boud,  une 
“  das  idoles  japonaises;  astleplus  remarquable  tant  par  sa  grandeur  que  par  sa 
“  richesse . ,  .  Le  statue  qui  paralt  d’origine  indienne,  dtait  placde  presque  au 
“  milieu  du  temple,  sur  un  pijdestal  dleve  a  peu  prks d’une  toise  au-dessiis  du 
“  plancher.  Bile  representait  une  figure  colossale  assise  4  la  manikre  des  Indi- 
<<  ens,  c’est-a-dire  les  jambes  croisdes  eij  d'evant . . .La  main  droite  se  trouvait 
“  dlevee,  la  gauche  posajt  snr  i’.estomae,  II  est  difficile  dlapprjcier  au  juste  la 
“  hauteur  de  cette  statue,  dont  la  figure  et  la  masse  est  bien  faite  ppur  inspirerla 
“  terreur;  mais  les  interprStes  nous  assuraient  a  unanimite  que  ces  proportions 
«  ^taient  telles,  que  six  homraes  pourraient  Stre  commoddroent  aseis,  it  la  manure 
«  japonaise,  dans  le  crcux  de  sa  main.  Le  second  temple  que  nous  yisitames  en 
“  quitt ant  celui  du  Ddi-boud,  est  consacrd  au  Quart-Won . . .  La  statue  de  Quan-wori 
('•  a  trente-six  mains,  se  trouvait  dgalement  au  milieu.”  Yoyage  en  Afrique  ct  en 
Asie,  p.  394-6.  “  Ip  the  middle  of  this  temple”  says  Kaempfer,  describing  the 
^ame  place  “  sate  alarge.idol,  which  had  forty-six  arms ;  sixteen  heroes  in  black, 

and  bigger  than,  the  life,  stood  round  it.  A  little,  further  <?n  each  side,  were 
4  E9  “two 
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BOOK.  III.  “  two  rows  of  gilt  idols,  much  of  the  same  shape,  standing  with  about  twenty 

-  “  arms  each.”  P.554.  We  may  justly  be  surprised,  at  the  degree  of  accuracy 

CHAP.  Iir.  wi(.h  wWch  QUr  author  has  described  the  objects  of  worship  in  a  country  which  lie 
Notes’  does  not  profess  to  have  visited  ;  but  respecting  which  he  must  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  persons  who  had  made  the  voyage,  as  well  as 
with  the  natives  themselves. 

1148,  Such,  precisely,  would  be  (as  often  it  has  been)  the  answer  given  to  a 
similar  question,  by  an  intelligent  Hindu  of  the  present  day. 

1149.  On  this  subject  of  cannibalism  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  wliat  lias  been 
already  said  in  Note  1094;  being  convinced  that  a  memorandum  made  by  our 
author,  of  a  barbarous  custom  existing  amongst  the  Balia  people  of  Sumatra,  in 
whose  neighbourhood  he  resided  several  months,  has  boon  cither  ignorantly  or 
designedly  applied  to  some  other  nations,  with  whose  manners  it  is  quite  incon¬ 
sistent.  It  is  obvious  indeed,  from  the  passage  itself,  that  the  practice  could  onfy 
belong  to  a  population  composed  of  small  savage  tribes,  in  whose  warfare  the 
capture  and  sacrifice  of  an  enemy  or  two  might  be  regarded  as  a  vindictive 
triumph,  and  by  no  means  to  a  nation,  however  inhumanly  disposed,  that  brought 
large  armies  into  the  field,  and  made  numerous  prisoners. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  sea  of  Chin ,  between  this  island  and  the  province  of  Manjt, 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  sea  in  which  the  island  (of  Zipangu)  is 
situated  is  called  the  sea  of  C7i«i,1150  and  so  extensive  is  this  eastern  sea, 
that  according  to  the  report  of  experienced  pilots  and  mariners  who  fre¬ 
quent  it,  and  to  whom  the  truth  must  be  known,  it  contains  no  fewer  than 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fortyislands,  mostly  inhabited.1151  It  is 
said  that  of  the  trees  which  grow  in  them,  there  are  none  that  do  not  yield 
a  fragrant  smell.1152  They  produce  many  spices  and  drugs,  particularly 
lignum-aloes  and  pepper,  in  great  abundance,  both  white  and  black.1153 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  gold  and  other  articles 
found  in  the  islands  j  but  their  distance  from  the  continent  is  so  great* 
and  the  navigation  attended  with  so  much  trouble  and  inconvenience,  that 
the  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  from  the  ports  of  Zai-tun  and  Kin-sai,  do 

not 
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not  reap  large  profits,  being  obliged  to  consume  a  whole  year  in  their  BOOK  Hr. 
voyage;  sailing  in  the  winter  and  returning  in  the  summer.  For  in  Chap"iv 
these  regions  only  two  winds  prevail ;  one  of  them  during  the  winter, 
and  the  other  during  the  summer  season  ;  so  that  they  must  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  one  for  the  outward,  and  of  the  other  for  the  homeward- 
bound  voyage.1154  These  countries  are  far  remote  from  the  continent  of 
India.  In  terming  this  sea,  the  sea  of  Chin,  we  must  understand  it, 
nevertheless,  to  be  a  part  of  the  ocean  ;  for  as  we  speak  of  the  English 
sea,  or  of  theEgean  sea,  so  do  the  eastern  people,  of  the  sea  of  Chin 
and  of  the  Indian  sea;  whilst  all  of  them  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  term  of  the  ocean.1155  We  shall  here  cease  to  treat  further  of 
these  countries  and  islands,  as  well  on  account  of  their  lying  so.  far 
out  of  the  way,  as  of  my  not  having  visited  them  personally,  and  of 
their  not  being  pnder  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  Man.115®  We  return 
now  to  Zaitun . 


-  NOTES.  V 

1150.  Whatever  uncertainty  may  prevail  respecting  the  name  which  the  Chi¬ 
nese  themselves  give  to  their  country,  it  is  well  known  that  by  all  the  other 
people  of  the  east  it  is  denominated  Chin  and  China ;  the  former  being  the 
manner  in  which  the  word  is  pronounced  by  the  Persians  and  natives  of  Hindustan, 
and  the  latter,  by  the  Malays  and  other  islanders.  That  which  our  navigators 
term  the  China  sea,  is  in  the  Malayan  language  invariably  called  laul  china.  To 
the  Japanese  also  the  name  must  be  familiar,  although  they  denote  it  likewise  by 
other  descriptive  appellations. 

:  1151.  The  limits  of  the  China  sea  not  being  accurately  defined,  it  is  Impossible 
to  verify  this  pretended  enumeration  of  its  islands,  which  is  evidently  meant  to 
include  the  Moluccas  or  those  from  whence  the  spices  are  chiefly  procured.  Our 
author  speaks,  however,  from  such  information  as  he  could  procure,  and  not  ojf 
his  own  knowledge. 

1152.  “  Les  campagnes  ”  says  M.  Poivre  “  sont  couvertes  de  bois  odorifdrens 
«  ...  On  y  respire  un  air  embaume  par  une  multitude  de  fleurs  agreableS  qui  se 
«  succedent  toute  l’annee,  et  dont  l’odeur  suave  pdnetre  jusqu’aTdme,  et inspire 
a  la  volupte  la  plus  sdduisante.”  Yoy.  d’un  Philosophe,  p.  56.  This  picture  of 
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BOOK  III.  the  Malayan  countries,  though  certainly  overcharged,  is  a  complete  justification 
— of  our  author’s  report  of  their  productions, 

CHAP.  IV, 

Holes,  jt  js  remarkable  that  this  distinction  of  white  and  black  peppor,  which  is 

effected  by  the  process  of  blanching  the  grains  in  their  ripest  state,  should  have 
been  noticed  at  so  early  a  period.  Until  within  the  last  half  century  they  were 
generally  supposed  in  Europe  to  be  the  productions  of  different  plants, 

1154.  Such  also  at  the  present  day  is  tho  state  of  navigation  amongst  the 
Chinese,  whose  junks  are  employed  in  trading  to  Java  and  other  islands  of  the 
archipelago,  but  not  being  adapted  either  by  their  construction  or  mode  of  rigging, 
to  work  against  a  contrary  wind,  require  two  monsoons  for  the  performance  of 
their  outward  and  homeward  bound  voyages.  The  account  here  given  of  these 
periodical  winds  is  substantially  correct.  In  tho  China  seas  the  north-east  or 
winter  monsoon,  being  that  which  is  favourable  for  sailing  from  the  southern  ports 
of  China  to  the  straits  of  Malacca  or  Java,  commences  about  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber  or  November,  and  lasts  till  about  February  or  March:  the  south-west  monsoon 
sets  in  about  April  or  May,  and  blows  till  August  or  September;  during  which 
latter  season  the  junks  return  homewards. 

1155.  It  seems  to  be  the  object  of  this  explanation  to  prevent  the  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  sea  of  Chin  being  such  as  the  Caspian,  Baikal,  or  other  inland  seas, 
which  have  no  apparent  communication  with  the  ocean.  Although  the  name  of 
Chin  or  Cin  does  not  appear  in  the  Basle  edition  nor  in  the  epitomes,  Ramusio’s 
text  is  justified  by  the  authority  of  the  B.  M.  aud  Berlin  manuscripts,  where  it  is 
written  Cyn. 

1156.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that,  whilst  employed  in  the  servico  of 
.the  emperor,  he  had  visited  some  of  the  eastern  islands,  lying  the  nearest  to  the 
coast  of  China ;  such,  perhaps,  as  the  Philippines.  A  voyage  of  this  nature  is 
directly  mentioned  in  Book  i,  chap,  i,  sect.  v.  See  Note  56.  By  those  “  lying  far 
out  of  the  way”  may  be  understood  the  Moluccas,  whose  valuable  productions 
must  always  have  made  their  existence  known. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  the  gulph  of  Keinan ,  and  of  its  rivers. 

Departing  from  the  port  of  Zai-tun,1157  and  steering  a  westerly  course,  BOOK  HI, 
but  inclining  to  the  south,  for  fifteen  hundred  miles,  you  pass  the  gulf 
named  Keinan,1156  which  extends,  to  the  distance  of  two  months  navi¬ 
gation,1159  along  its  northern  shore,  where  it  bounds  the  southern  part 
of  the  province  of  Manji,  and  from  thence  to  where  it  approaches  the 
countries  of  Ania,  Toloman,  and  many  others  already  mentioned.1160 
Within  this  gulf  there  are  a  multitude  of  islands,  for  the  most  part  well 
inhabited,1161  about  the  coasts  of  which  much  gold-dust  is  collected 
from  the  sea,  at  those  places  were  the  rivers  discharge  themselves.11^ 

Copper  also  and  many  other  articles  are  found  there,1163  and  with  these 
a  trade  is  carried  on,  the  one  island  supplying  what  another  does  not 
produce.  They  traffic  also  with  the  people  of  the  continent,  exchanging 
their  gold  and  copper  for  such  necessaries  as  they  may  require.  In  the 
most  of  these  islands  grain  is  raised  in  abundance.  This  gulf  is  so 
extensive  and  the  inhabitants  so  numerous,  that  it  appears  like  another 
world. 


NOTES. 

■  1157.  In  Notes  1110  and  1111,  it  has  been  shewn  that  Zai-iun  or  Zar-ten.  was 
either  the  city  of  Tsuen-cheu,  the  third  in  rank  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien ,  atad  of 
great  commercial  importance,  or  else  the  port  of  Ilia-muen,  called  by  us  Amoy, 
very  near  to  the  former,  and  much  better  known  to  Europeans,  who  had  factories 
there  in  the  last  century.  It  is  probable  that,  by’ a  regulation  of  the  Chinese 
government,  the  foreign  commerce  may  hare  been  transferred,  at  some  period 
subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Kubldi,  from  Tsuencheu  to  Amoy,  and  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  greater  draught  of  water  of  European  ships.  : 

1158.  Keinan  or,  according  to  the  Italian  orthography,  Cheinan,  is  indisputably 
Hai-nan,  the  name  of  a  large  and  important  -island,  lying  off  the  southern  coast 
of  China,  and  by  some  enumerated  as  a  sixteenth  province  of  that  empire.  It 
.  .  .  may 
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II.  may  naturally  Re  supposed  to  have  communicated  its  appellation  to  (lie  bight 
or  gulf  in  which  it  is  situated,  although  by  our  seamen  the  latter  is  commonly 
termed  the  gulf  of  Tung-Jring. 

1159.  The  extent  of  the  line  of  coast  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  this 
gulf,  in  its  largest  sense,  not  ■exceeding  fifteen  hundred  nautical  miles,  two  months 
may  be  considered  as  a  large  allowance  of  time  for  navigating  it,  according  to  our 
ideas  of  seamanship ;  but  our  author  speaks  from  the  reports  of  native  mariners, 
who,  even  if  the  business  of  their  commerce  does  not  render  it  necessary',  are  in 
the  habit  of  prolonging  their  voyages,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  shelter  of 
every  friendly  port. 

.1160.  By  Ania  must  be  understood  the  country  of  /limn  or  Tung-king,  by  the 
Portuguese  written  Anam  or  Annum,  from  whence  the  language  of  that  country) 
as  well  as  of  Kochinchina,  is  termed  in  the  dictionary  of  Alexander  do  Rhodes, 
“  lingua  Annamitica.”  The  Chinese,  who  never  commence  a  word  with  the 
sound  of  A ,  pronounce  it  Ngartnan ;  as  it  stands  in  the  Jesuits’  and  D’Anville’s 
maps.  With  respect  to  the  name  of  Toloman ,  some  conjectures  have  already  been 
offered  in  Note  893.  From  the  context  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  it  was  here 
meant  for  Kochinchina,  the  Kiao-chi  of  the  Chinese ;  but  neither  is  this  warran¬ 
ted  by  .any  resemblance  of  sound,  nor  does  it  appear  from  the  former  part  of  the 
itinerary  (B.  I.  Chap,  xlviii)  that  Toloman  or  Tholoman  was  situated  upon  the 
coast.  Our  author  may  not,  however,  have  intended  by  this  passage  to  assert  its 
maritime  situation,  but  only  to  say  that  as  the  gulf  was  bounded  on  the  one  side 
by  China,  so  it  Was,  on  the  other,  by  the  land  which  contains  Arum  or  Tung-king, 
Toloman  (which  may  be  Po-lo-man,  the  country  of  the  Burmans,  according  to 
Chinese  pronunciation),  and  other  provinces  of  which  he  had  before  spoken. 

1161.  The  account  given  of  these  islands  may  be  supposed  to  apply,  not  to  the 
small  ones  lying  close  to  the  main  land,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  but  rather  to 
the  Philippines,  together  with  Palawan  or  Paragua,  situated  opposite  to  it;  al¬ 
though  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  appears  to  be  justified  by  the  subsequent 
mention  of  its  vast  extent. 

1162.  Gold  dust  is  collected  from  the  beds  of  rivers,  but  not  commonly  from 
that  part  where  they  mix  their  waters  with  the  sea.  It  may  be  otherwise,  however, 
in  particular  instances. 

1163.  Copper,  as  well  as  gold,  is  found  in  the  Philippines  and  several  of  the 
eastern  islands ;  but  the  greatest  quantity,  and  that  of  the  finest  quality,  is  pro¬ 
cured  from  Japan. 


1164.  No 
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CH  APTER  VI. 

Of  the  country  of  Ziamba,  of  the  king  of  that  country,  and  of  his  becoming 
tributary  to  the  Grand  khan. 

We  now  resume  our  former  subject.  Upon  leaving  Zai-iun  and  navi-  BOOK  III. 
gating  fifteen  hundred  miles  across  this  gulf,  as  lias  been  mentioned,  you  chap.  vi. 
arrive  at  a  country  named  Ziamba ,  which  is  of  great  extent  and  rich.1164 
It  is  governed  by  its  own  kings,  and  has  its  peculiar  language.  The 
inhabitants  are  worshippers  of  idols.1165  An  annual  tribute,  in  elephants 
and  lignum  aloes,  is  paid  to  the  Grand  khan,1169  the  occasion  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  which  shall  be  related.1167  About  the  year  1268,  Kubldi 
having  received  accounts  of  the  great  wealth  of  this  kingdom,  resolved 
upon  the  measure  of  sending  a  large  force,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
to  effect  the  conquest  of  it  ;1168  and  the  country  was  accordingly  invaded 
by  a  powerful  army,  placed  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  generals 
named  Sagatu.1169  The  king,  whose  name  was  Accambale 1170  and  who 
was-  far  advanced  in  years,  feeling  himself  incapable  of  making  resistance 
in  the  field  to  the  forces  of  the  Grand  khan,  retired  to  his  strong  holds, 
which  afforded  him  security,  and  he  there  defended  himself  valiantly. 

The  open  towns,  however,  and  habitations  on  the  plains,  were  in  the 
mean  time  overrun  and  laid  waste,  and  the  king  perceiving  that  his 
whole  territory  would  be  ruined  by  the  enemy,  sent  ambassadors  to  his 
majesty  for  the  purpose  of  representing,  that,  being  himself  an  old 
man,  who  had  always  preserved  his  dominions  in  a  state,  of  tranqu0ity 
and  peace,  he  was  anxious  to  save  them  from  the  destruction  with  which 
they  were  threatened,  and,  upon  the  condition  of  the  invading  army 
being  withdrawn,  he  was  willing  to  pay  yearly  an  honorary  tribute  of 
elephants  and  sweet-scented  wood.  Upon  receiving  this  proposal,  the 
Grand  khan,  from  motives  of  compassion,  immediately  sent  orders  to 
Sagatu  for  his  retreat  from  thence  with  the  force  under  his  command, 
and  directed  him  to  proceed  to  the  conquest  of  other  countries  ;  which 
was  executed,  without  delay.1171  From  that  time  the  king  has  annually 
presented  to  his  majesty,  in  the  form  of  tribute,  a  very  large  quantity 
4  F  of 
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of  lignum  aloes,1172  together  with  twenty  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
elephants  to  be  found  in  his  districts.1173  Thus  it  was  that  the  king  of 
Ziamba  became  the  subject  of  the  Grand  Jchan. 

Having  related  the  foregoing,  we  shall  now  mention  some  circumstan¬ 
ces  respecting  this  king  and  his  country.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be 
noticed  that  in  his  dominions  no  young  woman,  of  a  certain  degree  of 
beauty,  can  be  given  in  marriage,  until  she  has  been  first  presented  to  the 
king.1174  Those  who  prove  agreeable  to  him  he  retains  for  some  time, 
and  when  they  are  dismissed,  he  furnishes  them  with  a  sum  of  money, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  obtain,  according  to  their  rank  in  life, 
advantageous  matches.  Marco  Polo  in  the  year  11280  visited  this 
place,1175  at  which  period  the  king  had  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
children,  male  and  female.  Most  of  the  former  had  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  as  valiant  soldiers.  The  country  abounds  with  elephants,  and  with 
lignum  aloes.  There  are  also  many  forests  of  ebony,  of  a  fine  black, 
which  is  worked  into  various  handsome  articles  of  furniture.1176  No 
other  circumstance  requires  particular  mention.  Leaving  this  place,  we 
shall  now  speak  of  the  island  called  Jam  major. 
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NOTES. 

11G4.  No  dpubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  Ziamba  of  Ramusio’s  text,  which  in 
the  early  Latin  version  also  is  Ziamba,  in  the  Basle,  Ciamba,  and  in  the  early 
Italian  epitome  Cianbem,  being  the  Tsiampa,  Siampa,  Citimpa,  or  Champa,  of  our 
maps;  situated  to  the  southward  of  Kochinchina,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  peninsula  of  Kambnja.  It  appears  from  the  following 
passage  in  the  Mem.  concern,  les  Chinois,  to  be  the  Tchcn-la  of  the  Chinese 
geographers,  or,  at  least  to  be  included  in  it':  “  La  troisieme  annde  du  rdgne  de 
“  Nirtg-tsoung  (an  emperor  who  ascended  the  throne  of  China  in  1192)  il  y  eut 
“  une  guerre  cruelle  entre  ceux  de  Tchan-lcheng  (which  is  one  of  the  designations 
“  of  Kochinchina,  but  is  by  De  Guignes  written  Tchen-lcliing)  et  ceux  tie  Tchen-la. 
“  Ces  derniers  resterent  victorioux  et  s’emparerent  du  royaume  de  Tchan-lcheng, 
“  L’empereur  consentit  que  ces  deux  royaumes  fussent  sous  la  domination  du  roi 
“  de  Tchen-la,  a  condition  qu’il  prendroit  Je  litre  du  roi  de  Tchan-lcheng. ”  T.  xiv, 
p.  120.  The  relative  situation  of  these  two  countries  is  thus  described ;  “  Ce 

f<  royaume 
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“  royaume  (de  Tchan-tcheng)  a  la  mer  a  Test,  le  Yun-nan  k  l’ouest,  Tchen-la  au 
e<  midi,  Mgawaan  ou  le  Tonquin  an  nord,  et  Canton  au  nord-est.”  “  Sa  position 
‘‘  (celle  de  Tchen-la)  par  rapport  a  la  Chine,  est  au  sud-ouest.  II  a  la  mer  a  l’est 

.. .  et  Tchan-tcheng  au  nord.”  P.  39-111.  With  respect  to  the  distance  between 
Zai-tun,  in  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  and  Ziamba,  here  said  to  be  fifteen  hundred 
miles  (which  exceeds  the  truth),  it  is  stated  in  the  Basle  edition  at  oDe  thousand 
and  fifty  miles,  and  in  the  early  epitome  at  five  days’  sail. 

1165.  “  La  religion  de  Fo  ”  say  the  Memoires,  speaking  of  Tchen-la  “  est  la 
“  eeule  qui  ait  cotirs  dans  le  pays.”  P.  119.  “  Leur  religion  ”  says  P.  A.  de 
Rhodes,  speaking  of  the  Kochinchinese  “  estlamesme  que  celle  de  la  Chine,  a 
“  laquelle  autrefois  ils  estoient  attachez,  aussi  bien  que  le  Tunquin.”  Voyages  et 
Missions,  p.  64. 

1166.  In  the  year  1373  we  find  the  king  of  Tc/teri-ia  sending  tribute  (that  is, 
complimentary  presents  by  an  ambassador)  to  the  emperor  Hong-ou ,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Kubldi. 

1167.  This  will  prove  to  be  another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  persons 
about  the  emperor’s  court  were  amused  by  stories  circulated  of  imaginary  victories, 
or  in  palliation  of  defeats.  (See  concluding  sentence  of  Note  1 144)-  The  Chinese 
historians  place  the  operations  of  the  campaign  in  a  different  and,  probably, 
.^uster  light. 

1168.  In  dates,  and  numbers  in  general,  our  author’s  work  has  experienced  • 
.more  perversion  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  text;  but  the  variety  of  readings  in 
the  several  copies  may  fairly  be  urged  in  his  defence  against  the  charge  of  any 
specific  inaccuracy ;  for  as  he  cannot  have  been  guilty  of  assigning  two,  or  more, 
erroneous  and  contradictory  dates,  so  may  his  original  have  been  different  from 
either.  What  is.  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Basle  version,  stated  to  .have  passed  in 
1268  (before  the  conquest  of  southern  China)  is,  in  the  early  epitome,  gratuitously 
referred  to  1249.  The  expedition  took  jflace  in  1281  or  1282, 

1169.  The  name  which  here  and  in  the  epitome  is  Sagalu,  but  in  the  Basle, 

,  Sogatu,  is  written  Soutou  arid  Sotou  by  those  who  have  translated  the  Chinese 
histories.  Sogatu  is  likely  to  have  been  the  more  nervous  Mungal  pronunciation. 

1170.  The  name  of  Accambale  is  not  to  be  traced  in  the  histories  of  these 
countries,  and  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the  other  versions  of  our  author,,  we  are 
deprived  Of  that  chance  of  obtaining  a  more  correct  orthography.  According  to 
the  historian  of  the  Huns,  the  name  of  the  king  who  rgigned  in  “  Gan-nan  or 

4  F  2  Tun-kin." 
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BOOK  III.  Tun-kin from  1262  to  1290,  was  Tchin-goci-hoang,  otherwise  called  Kuang-ping ; 

~ —  and  in  “  TcheMching  ”  or  Kockinchina,  Po-yeou-pou-la-tchc-ou ,  who  in  1282,  ho 

adds,  was  engaged  in  war  with  Kubhii-khan.  Liv.  iii,  p.  171-3. 

Notes, 

1171.  By  the  coteniporary  annalists  of  China,  the  events  arc  described  in  a  man¬ 
ner  much  less  creditable  to  the  arms  of  their  sovereign,  “  Dans  lo  m6me  terns  epic 
£IKublai  avoit  une  flotte  nombreuse  qui  conduisoit  sesarmdes,  d’autres  armees  ”  says 
the  same  historian  ££  marchoient  vers  le  Tong-king  ct  la  Cochinchinc.  Le  general 
«  Soutou  (M.  Paul  le  nomme  Sogatou ),  qui  en  avoit.  le  commandement,  etoit 
<c  entre  dans  le  pays,  dont  il  avoit  ruine  lacapitale ;  mais  le  fils  du  roi  de  Tong- 
«  king,  qui  etoit  a  la  tfite  d’une  armee,  et  qui  amusoit  les  Mogols  par  de  feintes 
“  prornesses,  s’empara  de  plusieurs  postes  situes  entre  la  Chine  et  le  Tong-king, 

.  <£  et  par-la  coupa  la  retraite  anx  Mogols,  qui  etoient  d’nillcurs  incommodes  par 
££  les  grandes  chaleurs.  Soutou  fit  de  grandes  actions  de  valour  pour  sortir  do  ce 
“  mauvais  pas,  et  perdit  la  meilleure  pavtie  de  son  armee.”  “  Les  Chinois  ”  he 
adds  ££  n’approuvoient  pas  ces  grandes  entreprises.”  Liv.  xiv,  p.  174.  ft  is 
possible,  however,  that  as  the  Chinese  reprobated  these  attempts  at  foreign  con¬ 
quest,  they  may  have  been  led  to  exaggerate  their  disastrous  consequences. 

As  the  circumstances  are  related  with  some  variation  in  l’Histoire  gdn.  de  la 
Chine,  and  approach  father  more  nearly  to  those  stated  in  our  text,  the  passage 
is  here  presented  to  the  reader:  u  he  royaume  do  Tchen-tching  s’etoit  reconnu 
“  tributaire  de  Houpilui-hun  aussitbl  que  ce  prince  avoit  achevc  la  conqueto  de  la 
£<  Chine. . .  Cependant  l’lieritier  de  3a  couronne  avoit  refusd  de  se  soumettre,  et 
“  s’etoit  retire  a  Pouti  ou  il  esperoit  Ctre  en  suretd  . .  .  Cette  annee  (1282)  ii  la 
•  ££  premiere  lune,  Sotou  emporta  de  force  sa  principale  ville,  ce  qui  obligea 
“  Thdfitier  de  Tchen-tching  a  se  sauver  dans  des  montagnes  de  difficile  accefl,  d’oii 
“  il  envoya  un  de  ses  officiers  pour  amuser  Sotou  et  gagner  du  terns  .  Sotou, 
“  trompe,  resolut  de  faire  les  plus  grands  efforts  pour  le  detruire  entidrement,  et 
“  il  lui  livra  divers  Combats  ou  il  eut  quelque  avantage;  il  le  poussa  jusqu’au 
££  pied  d’une  ville  situde  sur  un  rocher  qu’il  avoit  fortifice  de  palissades:  clle  parut 
“■  aux  Mongous  si  difficile  a  prendre  qu’ils  n’alloient  a  1’assaut  quo  malgrd  eux, 
“  et  ne  revenoient  jamais  qu’aprds  une  perte  considerable  do  leurs  soldats,  que 
££  les  assieges  ii  couvert  tuoient  a  coups  stirs.  Pendant  que  les  Mongous  se  mor- 
“  fondoient  inutilement  devant  cette  place,  le  fils  du  roi  de  Tchen-tching  saisit 

-  “  Toccasion  de  leur  coupcr  le  ebemin  du  retour.  Sotou  leva  le  si4ge,  ot  sc  retira, 
“  41a  sixi4me  lune,  non  sans  otre  vivement  inquires  pendant  sa  route.”  T.  ix, 
p.  414.  See  also  p.  420,  where  it  appears  that  Kubldi,  in  contemplation  of  a 
second  attempt  to-  subdue  this  prince,  demanded  of  the  king  of  Ngan-nan  a  pas¬ 
sage  for  troops  through  his  dominions.  The  editor  says  here  in  a  Note,  “  N<ran- 
“  nan  comprend  le  Tonquin  et  le  Kiaolchi  ou  la  Cochinchine.”  In  this  case 

-  Tchen-iching  lying  beyond  them,  should  be  Tsiampa,-.  but,  at  p.  414,  he  likewise 
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says,  and  I  think  incorrectly,  “  Tchen-tching  est  la  partie  maritime  de  Tonquin.”  BOOK  III. 
It  will  be  found  more  consistent  to  consider  Ngan-nan  or  Annan  as  Tung-Jcing,  CHAP  VI 
and  Tchen-tching  (which  P.  Amiot,  in  the  Mdmoires,  writes  Tchan-lcheng)  as 
another  name  for  Kiao-cM  or  Kochinchina;  observing  at  the  same  time,,  that  as 
these,  together  with  Tsiampa ,  have  been  sometimes  under  one,  and  sometimes 
under  separate  governments,  they  are  frequently  confounded  in  regard  to  their 
political  relations  with  China.  , 

1172.  It  maybe  necessary  to  inform  some  of  my  readers  that  lignum  aloe's, 
agallochum,  or  agila  wood,  called  by  the  Malays  and  other  eastern  people 
halambak  (jf* IS,  is  an  unctuous,  and,  apparently,  decayed  wood,  that  melts  away 
in  burning,  like  a  resin,  emitting  a  fragrant  smoke,  that  is  highly  esteeme.d  as  a 
perfume.  “  De  toutes  les  terres  du  monde,”  says  P.  A.  de  Rhodes,  but  not  quite 
correctly,  u  il  n’y  a  que  la  Cochinchine,  oil  vienne  cet  arbre  si  renomme  qu’on 
“  appelle  Calambouc,  qui  a  le  bors  si  odorifcrant,  et  qui  sert  a  tant  de  medecines. 

11  y  en  a  de  trois  sortes,  le  plus  precieux  s’appelle  Calamba,  l’odeur  en  est 
“  admirable,  il  sert  pour  fortifier  le  coeur,  et  contre  toutes  sortes  de  venin.  En 
“  ce  pays-la  mesme  il  se  vend  au  poids  de  l’or.”  Voy.  et  Miss.  p.  65.  This  account 
will  serve  to  shew  the  estimation  in  which  the  wood  is  held ;  but  for  more  accurate* 
information  respecting  the  tree,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Flora  Cochinchinen- 
sis  of  Loureiro,  edited  by  Willdenow,  where,  after  the  scientific  description, 
under  the  name  of  Aloexylum  agallochum,  it  is  remarked:  “  Omnes  veri  Aloes- 
«  ligni  species  ex  hac  arbore  procedunt;  etiam  pretiosissima,  qute  dici  solet 
«  Calambac,  quaeque  in  solismontibus  Champaote  (s.  Tsiampawo!)  ad  Cochinchinam 
“  pertinentibus,  circa  decimum  tertium  gradura  latitudinis  borealis  sitis,  inv  * 

“  venitur.”  To  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  of  attending  to  the  geographi¬ 
cal  discrimination  of  these  kingdoms,  the  foregoing,  assertion  of  an  eminent 
naturalist  long  resident  on  the  spot,  that  the  most  valuable  samples  of  this  wood 
are  brought  from  Tsiampa ,  as  distinguished  from  Kochinchina  (although  now  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it),  will  appears  proud  instance  of  fidelityand  accuracy  on  the  park 
of  our  author..  *  '  '[ 

1173.  It  would  seem  that  until  the  period  of  these  invasions,-  rather  than  ootii- 
quests,  of  Mien  or  Ava  and  Ngan-nan  or  Tung-king,  the  Mungal  emperors  had 
not  been  in  the  practice  of  employing,  elephants,  either  as  a  military  arm  or  as 
beasts  of  burthen.  In  latter  times  a  few  only  are  kept  for  parade,,  or  for  trans¬ 
porting  the  baggage  of  the  court'  from  one  palace  to  another. 

1 174.  We  read  of  this  species  of  a  droit  seigneurial  ”  in  accounts  of  the  feudal 
times  of  Europe^  but  have  too  little  information  respecting  the  customs  heretflf&Tfe 
prevailing  in  Tsiampa,  to  verify  its  existence  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

1175.  If 
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BOOK  III.  1175.  If  this  was  actually  in  12S0,  lie  must  liave  been  then  employed  on  a 
“ “  special  mission,  in  the  service  of  the  emperor.  The  early  Italian  epitome,  with 

CHAP.  VI.  legg  appearance  of  being  correct,  assigns  the  date  of  1275.  It  seems  probable 
NQtes‘  that  the  fleet  in  which  he  toot  his  final  departure  from  China,  also  touched  there 
about  the  year  1291. 

1176.  We  qre  hero  again  indebted  to  tho  valuable  information  contained  in 
Loureiro’s  Flora,  where,  speaking  of  the  “  Ebenoxylum  verum  ”  or  (rue  ebony, 
itis  said  :  “  Habitat  vastas  sylvaB  Cochinchinte,  maximd  propo  confinia  Cambodia; 
»  ad  11  gradum  lat.  bor.  ubi  has  arbores  iterate  vidi.  Usus.  Nigredine  et  nitore 
=«  (polish)  excellit  in  scriniis  et  minoribus  operibus,  praesertim  qttando  ebure  vel 
“  niargaritarum  conchis  discernitur.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  island  qf  Java. 

chap.  vii.  Departing  from  Ziamba  and  steering  between  south  and  south-east,  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  miles,  you  reach  an  island  of  very  great  size  named  Java,Xm 
,which,  according  to  the  reports  of  some  well-informed  navigators,  is 
*  the  ^largest  in  the  world  ;  being  in  circuit  above  three  thousand  miles.1178 
It  is  under  the  dominion  of  one  king  only  ;  nor  do  the  inhabitants  pay 
tribute  to  any  other  power.  They  are  worshippers  of  idols.  The  coun¬ 
try  abounds  with,  rich  commodities.  Pepper,  nutmegs,  spikenard,  ga- 
langal,  cubebs,  cloves,  and  all  the  other  valuable  spices  and  drugs,  are  the 
produce  of  the  island ; 1179  which  occasion  it  to  be  visited  by  many  ships 
laden  with  merchandise,  that  yields  to  the  owners  considerable  profit. 
The  quantity  of  gold  collected  there  exceeds  all  calculation  and  belief. 
From  thence  it  is  that  the  merchants  of  Zai-tun  and  of  Manji  in  general 
have  imported,  and  to  this  day  import,  that  metal  to  a  great  amount, 
and  from  thence  also  is  obtained  the  greatest  part  of  the  spices  that  are 
,  distributed  throughout  the  world.1180  That  the  Grand  Ichan  has  not 
brought  the  island  under  subjection  to  him,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
length  of  the  voyage  and  the  dangers  of  the  navigation.1181 


NOTES. 
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.NOTES. 

1177.  The  name  which  in  Ramusio’s  text  is  Giaua,  in  i.he  Basle,  Jaua,  in  the  BOOK  III. 
B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts  and  the  early  Latin  edition,  Jana  or  Yana,  and  in  — 
the  early  epitomes  Jam  and  Jam,  is  obviously  intended  for  that  island  which  we  CHAP;  VIr- 
call  Java  and  the  natives  Jaua  or  Jama,  being  precisely  the  Giaua  of  the  Italian.  Note3- 
The  genuine  pronunciation  will  be  found  a  middle  term  amongst  the  several  cor¬ 
ruptions,  ;and  might  nearly  be  inferred  from  their  disagreement.  The  distance  also 

of  fifteen  (in  the  epitome,  fourteen)  hundred  miles,  although  exceeding  the  truth, 
points  to  that  distinguished  island ;  but  in  regard"  to  some  other  circumstances, 
the  description  would  seem  to  apply  rather  to  Borneo,  which  lay  in  bur  author’s  , 
route  to  the  straits  of  Malacca.  Such  indeed  was  the  opiriiom  of  old  Piirchas, 
who,  in  a  marginal  note  to  his  translation,  says,  “  Jaua  major ,  I  suppose  this  is 
“  Borneo." 

1178.  Borneo,  to  which  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  island  in  the  world 
(unless  we  allow  the  anomalous  exception  of  New  Holland  and  perhaps  of  New 
Guinea)  properly  belongs,  is  about  2,100  nautical  or  2,400  English  miles  in 
circuit,  whilst  Java  is  not  more  than  about  1,200  of  the  former,  or  1,400  of  the 
latter:  but  circuit  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  test  of  comparative  size.  With  respect 
to  political  importance,  Java  has  been  at  all  periods  much  the  superior.  It  is  no> 
improbable  supposition  that  our  author,  not  having  visited  either,  may  have 
blended  in  his  mind  the  information  he  acquired  concerning  both. 

1179.  Pepper  is  produced  both  in  Borneo  and  Java ;  cloves  or  nutmegs  are  not 
the  growth  of  either;  but  Batavia  has  been  in  modern  times  the  great  mart  for 
the  sale  of  them,  in  consequence  of  the  Moluccas  being  under  the  dominion  of 
those  who  govern  Java.  Such  may  likewise  have  been  the  case  at  the  period  when 
the  country  was  ruled  by  the  sovereigns  of  Majapakit ;  a  subject  upon  which  We 
have  much  curious  information  from  the  pen  of  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  in  his  excellent 
History  of  that  interesting  island.  Speaking-  bf  the  political  occurrences  about 
this  period,  he  observes  that  ‘‘‘All  the  provinces  (after  a  rebellion)  again  fell 
“  under  the  authority  of  Majapdhit.  According  to  some  accounts  Ddmar  Wtilarr 
“  had  also  been  successful  in  repelling  an  invasion  from  Eamboja.”  Vol.  ii,  p. 

112.  The  intercourse  between  Java  and  Tsiampa  or  Chdmpa  is  also  repeatedly 
noticed. 

'  1180.  Java  is  not  celebrated  for  the  production  of  gold;  in  Borneo,  on  the- 
contrary,  much  is  collected.  It  is  difficult,  however,  for  a  traveller,  when  he  finds- 
an  article  abounding  in  the  commerce  of  a  place,  to  distinguish  whether  it  is- 

indigenous 
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BOOK  III.  indigenous  or  brought  thither  by  the  operations  of  that  commerce.  The  precious 

-  metals  will  always  flow  into  a  country  .that  exports  valuable  produce,  which  Jam 

chap.  vii.  app€ars  to  jjaye  flone  j„  au  ages,  as  well  from  her  own  internal  resources  as  from 

Nole!!'  her  connexion  with  the  Moluccas  or  spice  islands. 

1181.  This  observation  .is  much  more  applicable  to  Jam  than  to  Borneo,  ns 
the  navigation  to  the  latter,  from  the  southern  ports  of  China,  is  neither  distant 
nor  attended  with  any  particular  difficulty.  It  may  be  proper  to  notice  in  this 
place,  that  the  Chinese  historians  speak  of  a  kingdom  named  Kom-oua  against 
which  an  expedition  was  sent  by  Kublai,  about  the  year  1287,  according  to  P. 
Amiot,  or  in  1292,  according  to  the  elder  De  Guignes.  “  Autant  lea  Chinois,” 
says  the  latter  “  avoient  6te  opposes  aux  entreprises  que  Kublai  vouloit  fnire 
a  contre  les  .pays  (Strangers,  autant  ils  temoignfirent  alors  de  zcle  ct  d’empressc- 
“  ment  pour  l’engager  a  porter  la  guerre  dans  le  pays  de  Koua-oua,  que Ton  soup- 
“  ijonne  etre  l’isle  de  Borneo.  Ce  prince  qui  avoit  une  passion  extraordinaire  de 
“  faire  connoitre  son  nom  chez  les  strangers,  avoit  souvent  envoyiS  des  officiers 
w  vers  diff6rens  to  is  Indiens,  pour  les  engager  d’apporter  dans  la  Chine  les 
u  raretds  de  leur  pays;  et  les  Indiens,  a  qui  ce  commerce  dtoit  trds-avuntugeux, 
K  venoient  en  foule  dans  les  ports  de  Fo-kien.  Meng-ki,  un  de  ses  ministres  qui 
“  .avoit  616  envoy.6  vers  le  roi  de  Koua-oua,  y  fut  insulte,  ct  fut  marque  sur  le 
“  visage  avec  un  fer  chaud  comme  un  voleur  public.  Cot  affront  irrita  tous  les 
“  Cliiuois  qui  suppluirent  Kublai  d’en  tirer  vengeance.  On  rassembla  ;i  la  hate 
"  mille  vaisseaux  de  guerre  et  de  transport,  sur  lesquels  on  embarqua  trente 
“  mille  homines,  sans  conter  les  matelots,  avec  des  provisions  pour  un  an. 
w  Chepi  eut  le  commandement  general,  Kao-hing  celui  des  troupes,  et  Ychemiche, 
“  qui  etoit  d.u  pays  (Vigour,  celui  des  matelots.  La  flotte  rangea  les  cbtes  de 
“  Tong-king  et  de  Cochin.chine,  entra  dans  la  grande  mer,  et  debarqua  les 
f<  troupes  dans  le  pays  de  Koua-oua  apres  68  jours  de  navigation  (du  port  de 
“  Tsuen-lcheou).  Le  roi  .du  pays,  nomme  Touhan-pilout/i  se  rendit  aussitGt  aux 
“  Chinois,  et  leur  fit  de  grands  presens.,  dans  le  dessein  de  les  tromper  et  de  les 
“  faire  perir.  II  les  engages  ensuite  a,  porter  la  guerre  dans  un  pays  voisin, 
“  nomme  Kou-lang,  dont  le  roi  etoit  son  ennemi,  et  pris  se.crettemont  toutes  les 
v  mesures  pour  faire  perir  leur  armee.  Suivant  son  avis,  on  laissa  quelqucs 
“  ofiiciers  pour  la  garde  de  la  fiotte,  et  on  se  rendit  avec  les  troupes  vers  la 
■“  capitale  du  pays  de  Ko.u-ktng.,  ou  l’on  trou.va  une  armee  de  cent  mille  hommes, 
u  .qui  soutint  le  combat  depuis  le  lever  du  soleil  jusqu’ii  midi.  Malgre  cette 
•<c  rdsistance  ces  troupes  furent  battues,  et  le  roi  se  rendit  aux  Chinois,  qui  le 
“  tudrent  avec  toute  sa  famille.  Alors  1c  roi  de  Koua-oua,  ne  voulant  plus  tenir 
,6!  aucuue  des  paroles  qu’il  avoit  donnee8,  se  mit  en  etat  de  couper  aux  Chinois  le 
chejaain  de  la  mer;  ii  les  harcela  pendant  trente  lieues,  et  leur  tua  environ  trois 
,  u  mjue 
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ct  mille  hommes.  Les  Chinois  se  sauvdrent  de  ce  danger  par  letir  bravoure,  BOOK  III. 
t£  et  se  rembarquerent  avec  un  butin  immense.”  Liv.  xvi,  p.  186.  * 

P.  Amiot  in  liis  <(  Introduction  a  la  connoissance  des  peuplea  Chinois,”  (Mem. 
concern.  &c.  t.  xiv,  p.  101),  has  detailed  many  circumstances  respecting  this 
country,  but  so  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  is  Chinese  information,  in  general, 
on  geographical  subjects,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  from  thence  the 
place  meant  by  Koua-oua,  although  evidently  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ’ 
straits  of  Malacca  and  Sunda,  and  inhabited  by  the  race  to  whom  the  name  of 
Malays  is  commonly  given.  De  Guignes,  as  it  ’appears,  supposed  it  to  be  the 
island  of  Borneo ,  whilst  others,  with  more  reason,  have  considered  it  as  Java, 
and  this  opinion  has  recently  been  confirmed  beyond  all  doubt  by  a  very  curious 
document  inserted  in  the  History  of  Java,  which  was  furnished  by  a  Chinese 
whose  family  have  for  several  generations  been  settled  in  that  island,  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  when  resident  of  Surabaya.  In  this  writing 
(.which  agrees  in  most  particulars  with  that  published  in  the  Memoires)  it  is  said : 

£*  There  is  a  country  called  Jaxm-wa,  formerly  called  Cha-po  ”  (the  Koua-oua  and 
Tcki-po  of  P.  Amiot)  ;  “  on  the  sea  coast  of  it  there  is  a  country  called  Po-kya- 
u  lung,  by  which  is  the  entrance  into  the  country.”  “  In  the  reign  of  the 
“  emperor  Hut-pil-lyal ,  of  the  family  of  Givan  (evidently  Hu-pi-lai  of  the  dynasty 
£t  of  Yu^n),  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  soldiers  were  sent  from 
“  China,  but  the  J avan  subjects  were  very  numerous,  and  they  could  not  succeed.” 

“  The  country  of  Jaw-wa  is  divided  between  two  kings,  one  to  the  west  and  one 
“  to  the  east.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Chee-Te,  of  the  dynasty  of  Beng  ” 

(Ching-Tsu,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Yong-lo,  of  the  dynasty  of  Ming}, 

££  when  that  prince  had  sat  five  years  on  the  throne  (1409),  the  western  prince, 

«  whose  name  was  Fo-wan-pan,  made  war  on  the  prince  of  the  eastern  half  of  the. 

“  island,  and  overthrew  his  kingdom.”  Pol.  ii,  p.  137-8.  This  refers  to  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  city  of  Majap&hit  by  the  western  or  Mahometan  state,  which  took 
place,  according  to  the  Javanese  annals,  in  the  year  1400  of  their  era.  “  La 
“  troisidme  annee  de  Younglo  "  says  P.  Amiot  “  en  1405  ”  (his  reign,  as  stated 
by  Du  Halle,  commenced  in  1404)  “le  roi  oriental  envoy  a.  seul son  tribut,-  at  fit 
“  demander  pour  lui  des  patentes  et  un  sceau  particulier. ce  qui  lui  fut  accorde. 

“  Mais  cela  n’empecha  pas  que,  deux  ans  aprds,  le  roi  occidental,  son  concurrent,  % 

“  n’envahit  touie  l’autoritd,  et  ne  le  detruisit  avec  tous  ceux  qui  lui  etoient 
■“  •attaches.”  P.  10&. 

By  these  authorities  a  connection  Is  established  between  the  histories  of  China 
■and  of  Java,  and  it  appears  indubitable  that  an  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the 
emperor  Kiibldi  against  the  latter  country.  This  may  at  first  be  considered  as  ari 
instance  of  defective  information  on  the.  part  of  our  author,  as  no  notice  is  taken 
by  him  of  the  event,  and  on  the  contrary  his  words  imply  that  the  attempt  had  not 
been  made.  But  upon  an  examination  of  dates  it  will  be  perceived  that  his  silence 
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BOOK  III.  on  this  point  is  strongly  corroborative  of  his  fidelity  ;  for  as  it  did  not  take  place, 

. - -  according  to  the  Surabaya  document,  until  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 

CHAP.  VII.  that  whjch  dates  from  the  extinction  of  the  Song  in  1280,  or  until  1292 

Notcs‘  according  to  the  historian  of  the  Huns,  it  must  have  been  at  least  one  year  after 

the  departure  of  the  Polo  family  from  the  court  of  Peking,  and  only  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  Kublai,  which  happened  in  1294. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  islands  qf  Sondur  and  Condur,  and  of  the  country  qf  Lochac. 

ciiap.  viii.  -  Upon  leaving  the  island  of  Java,  and  steering  a  course  between  south 
•  and  south  west,  seven  hundred  miles,  you  fall  in  with  two  islands,  the 
larger  of  which  is  named  Sondur,  and  the  other,  Kondur.im  Both  being 
uninhabited,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  respecting  them.  Having 
run  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  these  islands,  in  a  south-easterly  di¬ 
rection,  you  reach  an  extensive  and  rich  province,  that  forms  a  part  of 
the  main  land,  and  is  named  Lochac.im  Its  inhabitants  are  idolaters. 
They  have  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  are  governed  by  their 
own  king,  who  pays  no  tribute  to  any  other,  the  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  being  such  as  to  protect  it  from  any  hostile  attack.1184  Were  it  assail¬ 
able,  the  Grand  Ichan  would  not  have  delayed  to  bring  it  under  his  domi¬ 
nion,  In  this  country  sappan  or  brezil  wood  is  produced  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Gold  is  abundant  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible ;  elephants  are 
found  there ;  and  the  objects  of  the  chase,  either  with  dogs  or  birds, 
are  in  plenty.1185  From  hence  are  exported  all  those  porcelain  shells, 
*  which,  being  carried  toother  countries,  are  there  circulated  for  money; 
as  has  been  already  noticed.1186  Here  they  cultivate  a  species  of  fruit 
called  herchi ,  in  size  about  that  of  a  lemon,  and  having  a  delicious  fla¬ 
vour.1187  Besides  these  circumstances  there  is  nothing  further  that 
requires  mention,  unless  it  be  that  the  country  is  wild  and  mountainous, 
and  is  little  frequented  by  strangers,  whose  visits  the  king  discourages, 
in  order  that  his  treasures  and  other  secret  matters  of  his  realm,  may  be 
as  little  known  to  the  rest'  of  the  world  as  possible.1188 


NOTES. 
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NOTES.  '  ; 

1182.  If,  as  there  is  reason  to  presume,  the  Kondur  here  mentioned  be  the  BOOK  Til. 

Condore  of  our  maps  (by  the  Malays  named  Konddir  -signifying;  a. species  - 

of  gourd),  it  is  evident  that  the  bearings  and  distance  assigned  must  . be  erroneous*, 
as  a  south-south-west  course  from  Java,,  instead  of  leading,  to  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Kamboja ,  would  carry  the  navigator  into  the  southern  ocean.  Such  an 
inconsistency  ought  not,  however,  in  fairness,  to  be  charged  to  our  author,;  as 
his  editors  are  not  consistent  amongst  themselves.  The  Basle  version  says: 
u  Navigando  ab  insula  Jaua,  numerantur  septingenta  miliaria,  ad  dua's  insulas, 

“  Sondur  et  Cofidur  dictas,  a  quibus  ultra  procedendo  inter  meridiem  etgarbi- 
“■  niutn,  sunt  quingenta  miliaria,  &c.;”  which  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  course  from  Java  to  these  islands  was  the  same  as  that  pursued  upon  leaving 
them,  although  it  will  bear  the  construction.  The  early  Venice  epitome,  which 
seems  indeed  to  speak  gratuitously  with  respect  to  the  distance,  says  :  “  Partite 
<l  da  Jaua,  e  navegi  18  mi  glia  intro  mezzo  di,  e  garbino,  tu  trovi  due  isole,  &c,” 

These  contradictory  errors  appear  to  have  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the 
itinerary,-  into  which  bur  author,  avowedly,  introduces,  places  of  which  he  had 
only  hearsay  information,  along  with  those  which,  he  actually  visited.  .  ThaSJus 
voyage  did  not  lead  him  to  the  island  of  Java  (as  distinguished  from  jthW  ;which 
he  afterwards  terms  Java  minor >  is  apparent  frdm  his  own  word's';: -but  \upb'n 
leaving  China  andreaching  Tsiampa,  which  Be  either  touched  at  or  saw  in  passing, 
he  digresses  in  his  narrative,  in  order  to  mention  the  distance  and  some  particulars 
of  that  celebrated  island,  and' having  so  done,-  returns  to  the  point  he  had  left ; 
from  whence  he  proceeds  (inhis  desultory  manner)  with  the, sequel  of  his.  proper 
route,  which  naturally  leads  him  to  the  small  island,  of  Condore.  The  early 
transcribers  of  his  manuscript  not  adverting  to  so  material  a  distinction,  have  , 
attempted  to  render  the,  journal  more  regular,  according  to  their  idea,  by  forcing 
these  excursive  notices,  however  inconsistent  with  geography,  into  one  uniform 
track,  and  for  that  purpose  assigning  imaginary  bearings.  -  The' name  .of  SdnSdur 
cannot  be  identified.  If  in  fact  a  distibct  place','  and  out  another  reading  of  Kon¬ 
dur  (which  itself  consists  of  a  greater  and  a  smaller  island),  it  may  be  meantfor 
JPulo  Sapata,  which  lies  in  the  route,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
former.  .  - 

1183.  The  Lochac  of  Ramusio’s  text  and  Lochach  of  the  epitome,  is  Loach  in 
the  early  Latin,  and  Boeach  in  the  Basle  edition.  In  one  version  it  is  said  to  lie 
in  a  south-east,  and  in  another,  in  a  south-south-west  direction  from  Kondur: 
both  equally  inconsistent  with  the  geographical  fact.  It  appears  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  intended  for  some  part  of  the  country  of  Kamboja,  the  capital  of 
4  G  2  which 
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BOOK  III*  which  was  named  Loech,  according  to  the  authority  of  Gaspar  de  Cruz,  who 
" —  visited  it  during  the  reign  of  Sebastian  king  of  Portugal.  See  Pnrchas,  Vol.  iii, 

CHAP.  vm.  jgg  in  D’Anville’s  map  the  name  is  written  Lcvelc. 

Notes.  r 

1184.  The  difficulties  of  invasion  appear  to  arise  from  the  great  distance  of  the 
capital  from  the  sea,  on  a  river  of  dangerous  navigation,  which  overflows  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country  at  certain  seasons. 

-  1185.  “  The  country  of  Cambodia  ”  as  Hamilton  informs  us  “  produces  gold  of 
«  twenty-one  carats  fine,  and  elephants’  teeth  at  50  to  55  dollars  for  the  largest. 
«  They  have  also  much  sapan-wood,  sandal-wood,  agala-wood,  & c.”  New 
Account  of  the  East  Indies,  Vol.  ii,  p.  198.  £<  The  woods  ”  says  Thomas  Bow- 
year  “  abound  with  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  deer,  buffaloes,  wild  hogs,  &c.” 
Oriental  Repertory,  Vol.  i,  p.  91. 

1186.  Excepting  at  Su!u,  near  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Borneo,  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  production  of  cowries  in  any  part  of  the  eastern  or  China  seas,  and 
suspect  that  there  may  have  been  here' a  transposition  or  mistake  of  some  other 
kind,  as  the  words  of  the  text  sire  applicable  to  the  Maldives  alone.  In  the 
■Latin  version  it  is  said :  “  Utuntur  incolse  pro  moneta  glebis  quibusdam  aureis,” 
by  which  may  be  understood  small  lumps  of  gold,  such  in' form  as  those  pieces  of 
silver  resembling  flattened  bullets,  which  are  current  in  Siam  :  but  these  could 
not  be  exported  for  circulation  in  other  countries. 

-  1187.  Without  a  more  particular  description,  it  is  impossible,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  Loureiro’s  Flora  Cochinchinensis,  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  fruit  here 
named  herd  or  berchi.  In  a  country  where  the  mangustin  ( garcinia  mangoslana) 

.  should  be  found,  it  might  be  thought  to  merit  this  special  notice ;  hut  we  are  not 
informed  of  that  exquisite  fruit  being  a  native  of  Kamloju.  ' 

1188.  Very  different  reasons  are  assigned  in  the  several  versions  for  this 
seclusive  state  of  the  country.  Here  we  find  it  attributed  to  motives  of  jealous 
policy;  in  the  Basle  edition  the  occasion  is  said  to  be,  “  aded  inhumani  sunt 
“  habitatores  ejus;”  and  in  the  early  epitome,  “  perche  elli  si  e  fora  de  via;” 
which  last,  as  it  is  the  simplest,  may  be  the  most  genuine  cause. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  island  of  Pentan,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Malaiur. 

Departing  from  Lochac  and  keeping  a  southerly  course  for  five  hun-  BOOK  III. 
dred  miles,  you  reach  an  island  named  Pentan, lm  the  coast  of  which  is  ch^T"ix. 
wild  and  uncultivated  but  the  woods  abound  with  sweet-scented  trees.1190 
Between  the  province  of  Lochac  and  this  island  of  Pentan  the  sea,  for 
the  space  of  sixty  miles,  is  not  more  than  four  fathoms  in  depth,  which 
obliges  those  who  navigate  it,  to  lift  the  rudders  of  their  ships  (in  order 
that  they  may  not  touch  the  bottom).1191  After  sailing  these  sixty  miles, 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  then  proceeding  thirty  miles  further, 
you  arrive  at  an  island,  in  itself  a  kingdom,  named  Malaiur,  which  is 
likewise  the  name  of  its  chief  city.1192  The  people  are  governed  by  a  ■ 
king,  and  have  their  own  peculiar  language.  The  town  is  large  and 
well  built.  A  considerable  trade  is  there  carried  on  in  spices  and  drugs, 
with  -which  the  place,  abounds.1193  Nothing  else  that  retires '  notice 
presents  itself.  Proceeding  onwards  from  thence,  we  shall  now  speak 
of  Java  minor. 


NOTES. 

1189.  Pentan,  which  in  the  Basle  edition  is  Petan,  but  in  the  older  Latin, 
Pentayn,  appears  to  be  the  island  of  Bintan  l^u>,  or,  as  it  is  more  eomraionly 
written  Bintang,  near  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Malacca  ;  whose  port 
called  Riyu  jJ j  or  Rhio,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  course  to  it  from 
Kamboja  is  nearly  south,  as  stated  both  in  the  Italian  and  the  Latin  texts,  and 
the  distance  does  not  materially  differ  from  five  hundred  miles. 

1190.  This  may  be  understood  either  of  those  woods  which,  by  burning  or 
otherwise,  are  used  as  perfumes,  such  as  the  lignum-aloes  and  sandal- wood,  or 
of  sweet-scented  blossoms,  such  as  those  of  the  maria  cananga,  which  diffuse 
their  fragrance  to  a  considerable  distance. 


1191.  In 
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BOOK  III.  1191.  In  the  navigation  from  the  coast  of  Kamboja  to  the  island  of  Bintan  and 
■  straits  of  Malacca,  there  are  numerous  shoals  and  c*ral  reefs,  but  the  particular 

CHAP.  IX.  o£  sjia[jow  water  to  which  the  passage  in  the  text  refers  cannot  be  precisely 

'No,eB'  ascertained.  In  the  journal  of  one  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  we  find  circum- 

•  stances  noticed  of  the  straits  of  Banka ,  which  strongly  exemplify  what  is  here  des¬ 

cribed;  “  it  l’entrde  se  trouvo  l’iele  de  Lucepam ;  la  mcr  est  basso  anx  environs . .  . 
il  Les  vaisseaux  qui  vent  it  la  Chine  tirent  ordinairement  dix-sept  piods  d’eau,  et 
“  souvent  dans  les  endroils  o4  il  y  en  a.le  plus,  il  ne  s’en  trouve  que  cinq  brasses, 
■“  e’estrit-dire  25  pieds,  mais  pour  peu  qu’on  se  detourne,  on  n’en  trouve  que 
“  douze  op  quinze.  .  .La  quille  du  vaisseau  etoit  si  proclie  de  terre,  que  mettant 
les  eaux  en  mouvement,  la  vase  du  fond  en  etoit  agitee,  ct  vcvenant  sur  la 
“  surface  de  la  mer,  ne  presentoit  aux  yeux  qu’une  eau  bourbeuse.”  Let.  edif. 
t.  xxii,  p.  421.  The  Chinese  junks  do  not  draw  so  much  water  in  proportion  to 
their  tonnage  as  our  ships,  but  their  rudders  are  considerably  larger. 

<  1192.'  By  tlie  island  and  .kingdom  of  Malaiur  (in  the  Baslo  edition  Malclur ,  but 
In  tbe;oldeg  LatSo}  Moky &w):  it  'Will,  steely  b’e  doubted  that  our  author  means  to 
•  Malays  (prang  maldyu  jyjb  founded  about  a 

eeptury,  hefor.e,.,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  that  bears  then- 
name for  although  about  tlie  year  1252,  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred 
to  Malacca,  the  appellation  of  Tanah  maldyu  y.lU  Ail)'  “  the  Malayan  land” 
seems  to  have  been  always  applied  emphatically  to  that  part  of  the  conntry  where 
the  original  establishment  was  formed,  which  is  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Johor j&js-  .  From  the  name  of  their  first  city,  the  straits  formed  by  ail  island 
which  lies  close  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  land,  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
straits  of  Singa-purci or,  vulgarly,  Sincapore. 

1193.  Pepper  alone  is  the  proper  spice  of  the  peninsula ;  but  the  chief  object 
of  the  commercial  establishments  in  the  straits  of  Malacca,'  has  ever  been  to  form 
a  mart,  for  exchanging  the  spices  and  drugs  collected  there  from  the  eastern 
islands,  for  the  produce  aud  manufactures  of  India  and  the  more  western  parts 
®f  the  world. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  island  of  Jam  minor. 

Upon  leaving  the  island  of  Pentan 1194  and  steering  in  the  direction  of  BOOS  IU. 
south-east  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  you  reach  the  island  of  Jam  CH~  x. 
the  Lesser.1195  Small,  however,  as  it  may  be  termed'  by  comparison,  it 
is  not  less  than  two  thousand  miles  in  circuit.1196  In  this  island  there 
are  eight  kingdoms,  governed  by  so  many  kings,1197  and  each  kingdom 
lias  its  own  proper  language,  distinct  from  those  of  all  the  others.  The 
people  are  idolaters.  It  contains  abundance  of  riches,  and  all  sorts  of 
spices,  lignum-aloes,  sappan-wood  for  dying,  and  various  other  kinds 
of  drugs,1198  which,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage  and  the 
danger  of  the  navigation,  are  not  imported  into  our  country,  but  which 
find  their  way  to  the  provinces  of  Manji  and  Kataia. 

We  shall  now  treat  separately  of  what  relates  to  the  inhabitants  of 
each  of  these  kingdoms  >  but  in  the  first  place  it  is  proper  to  observe- 
that  the  island  lies  so  far  to  the  southward  as  to  render  the  .north  star 
invisible,1199  Six  of  the  eight  kingdoms  were  visited  by  Marco  Polo,: 
and  these  he  will  describe,  omitting  the  other  two-  which  he  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  seeing. 


NOTES. 

1194.  The  departure  being  heretaken  from  Pentan  or  Bintaft,  and  not  from' 
Malaiwr,  the  place  last  mentioned,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  fleet  did  not  touch 
at  any  place  in  the  peninsula,  and  that  what  is  mentioned  respesting  the  kingdom 
of  the  Malays  was  information  subsequently  obtained.  In  the  Italian  epitomes 
the  names  in  this  part  are  more  than  usually  corrupted,  those  last  mentioned, 
being  there  Pentara  for  Pentan,  and  Malonir  for  Malouir  or  Malaiur,  whilst  the 
chief  city  of  the  latter  is  called  Pepetam.  The  Latin  versions  have  Petan  and' 
Pentam,  Matetur  and  Malenii. 

1195.  Every  circumstance  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  by  the  Giauammor 
of  Ramusio’s  text,  (he  Jam  minor  of  the  Basle,  the  Jana  minor  of  the  older 

Latin, 
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BOOK  III.  Latin,  and  the  Jaunmener  of  the  epitomes,  is  meant  the  island  of  Sumatra,  a 

-  name  very  little  known  to  the  natives,  and  probably  of  Hindu  origin.  It  may 

CHAP.  X.  jncleecj  jje  remarked  that  almost  all  the  prevailing-  names  of  large  islands  have 
Notes'  been  imposed  by  foreigners,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  our  author  himself,  from 
a  supposed  analogy,  may  have  given  to  this  the  appellation  of  the  Lesser  Java . 
Sucli  also  it  is  termed  byNicolo  di  Conti  who  visited  the  island  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  he  had  evidently  read  the  work  of  his  countryman, 
Marco  Polo.  By  Odoardo  Barbosa,  a  Portuguese,  who  concludes  the  journal  of 
his  voyage  in  1516,  the  name  of  Java  minor  is,  on  the  contrary,  applied  to  the 
small  island  of  Samiawa,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java  proper,  and  Sumatra 
is  called  by  that  which  it  now  bears. 

1196.  Barbosa  (mentioned  in  the  preceding  Note)  speaks  of  <c  una  grandissima 
“  e  bellissima  isola  chinmata  Sumatra,  laqual  tlen  di  circuito  da  soltocento  leghe, 
“  che  sono  da  dumila  e  cento  miglia,  contate  per  li  Mori  quo  Thau  navigata  tntta 
<£  d’intorno.”  Ramusio,  vol.  i,  fo.  3 18-2.  That  in  our  modern  charts  it  should 
measure  nearly  the  same,  is  a  very  unexpected  coincidence.  Barbosa's  account 
of  the  island  is  particular  and  unexceptionable ;  which  is  far  from  being  the  case 
with  our  author;  but  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  interval  of  two  centuries 
between  the  periods  of  their  travels,  was  immense. 

1197.  Most  of  the  early  describers  of  Sumatra  attempt,  in  the  same  manner, 
to  distribute  the  island  into  a  certain  number  of  kingdoms.  u  Ao  tempo  qne  nos 
“  entramos  na  India,”  says  John  dc  Barros,  “  estava  repartida  cm  vinlenovc 
“  reynos .”  “  Le  roy  d’Jchcn”  says  Beaulieu  “  possdde  la  raoitie  et  qui  est  la 
“  meilleure.”  (But  this  power  did  not  exist  in  our  author’s  time).  “  L’aulre 
“  moitifi  est  possddec  de  cinq  ou  six  roys,  losquols  tous  ensemble  ne  sonl  a  beau- 
“  coup  pros' si  puissants  que  celuy  d’Jchen ;  encore  qu’ils  possident  de  bonnes 
“  terres.”  Thevenot,  t.  i,  p.  96.  Such  divisions,  however,  are  inapplicable  to 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  island  ;  for  although  considerable  portions  of  it 
are  ruled  by  sultans  more  or  less  powerful,  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  is 
subject  to  innumerable  petty  rajas  or  chiefs. 

1198. .The  other  drugs  here  alluded  to,  are  probably  th$  gum  benzoin  and  the 
native  .camphor  (as  distinguished  from  the  factitious  camphor  of  the  shops,  im¬ 
ported  from  Chit^a  and  Japan) ;  both  of  them  staple  articles  of  trade  in  Sumatra. 

1199.  The  island  being  intersected  by  the  equinoctial  line,  the  north  star  must 
be  invisible  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  southern  portion,  and  even  by  those  of 
the  northern  itcan  beseen  but  rarely  and  only  under  particular  circumstances. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Feleck,  in  the  island  of  Jam  minor. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  kingdom  of  Felech,  which  is  one  of  the  BOOR  III. 
eight.1200  Its  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  idolaters,  but  many  of'  chap.  xi. 
those  who  dwell  in  the  sea-port  towns  have  been  converted  to  the  religion 
of  Mahomet,  by  the  Saracen  merchants  who  constantly  frequent  them.1201 
Those  who  inhabit  the  mountains  live  in  a  beastly  manner.  They  eat 
human  flesh,1202 and  indiscriminately  all  other  sorts  of  flesh,  clean  and 
unclean.1203  Their  worship  is  directed  to  a  variety  of  objects,  for  each 
individual  adores  throughout  the  day,  the  first  that  presents  itself  to  his 
sight  when  he  rises  in  the  morning.1204 


NOTES.  V 

1200.  The  name  here  written  Felech  is  in  the  Latin  edition  Ferlech,  and  in  the 

Italian  epitomes  Ferlach ,  equivalent  to  Ferlak.  It  appears  therefore  to  be  intended 
For  a  place  named  Perlak ,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  northern  coast ; 
and  as  we  find  in  the  sequel  that  the  detention  of  the  fleet  in  a  port  of  this  island 
was  occasioned  by  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  the  weather,  it  may  be  con¬ 
jectured 'that  after  leaving  the  island  of  Binlan  and  having  nearly  cleared  the 
straits  they  were  encountered  by  westerly  gales,  as  they  made  the  high  land  of 
Tanjong  Perlak  or  the  Diamond  Point  of  our  charts,  and  they  would  be  forced  to- 
seek  for  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  bay.  It  should  he  observed  that  the  Perlak  of  the 
Malays  is  pronounced  Ferlak  by  the  Arabs,  who  have  not  the  sound  .of  p  in  their 
language ;  and  amongst  the  pilots  of  the  fleet  it  is  probable  there  were  many  of 
that  nation,  who  were  accustomed  to  trade  to  China  from  the  gulf  Of- Persia  and 
Musfcat.  .' 

1201.  The  assertion  of  our  author’s  finding  Mahometans  amongst  these  people, 
about  the  year  1291,  is  fully  justified  by  the  authority  of  the  annals  of  the  princes 
of  Malacca,  which  state  that  in  the  peninsula  the  establishment  of  that  religion 
took  place  during  the  reign  of  a  king  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1276  and  died 
in  1333  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  the  conversion  of  individuals, 
even  in  great  numbers,  may  have  preceded  by  many  years  the  adoption  df 
islaemism  as  the  religion  of  the  government.  See  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  ed.  3,  p.  343. 

.  -  .  4  K  1202,  This 
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BOOK  III.  3202.  This  character  plainly  refers  to  the  people  named  Balias,  who  inhabit  a 

-  considerable  part  of  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  towards  its  northern  extremity,  and 

chap.  xr.  wll0ge  cannjjjalism  has  been  noticed  by  travellers  and  writers  of  all  periods  since 
Notcs•  the  island  was  first  known  to  Europeans.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  at  some 
length,  and  the  authorities  for  its  existence  detailed,  in  the  work  last  mentioned 
(p.  390),  and  for  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  some  of  the 
more  early  ones.  “  In  unit  parte  dolla  sopradctta  isola,  che  chiatnuno  Buteck,  gli 
“  Iiabitatori  inangiano  came  humana.”  Ving.  di  Nicolo  di  Conti  (1450).  llamu- 
sio,  t.  i,  f.  339.  “  The  pagans”  says  John  dc  Burros  “retiring  from  the  sea 
“  coast  (in  consequence  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  Mahometans)  established 
“  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  island :  those  who  inhabit  that  part  which  is 
“  opposite  to  Malacca,  are  of  the  race  called  Bdtas,  who  cat  human  flesh,  and 
“  are  the  most  savage  and  warlike  of  all  the  land.”  Decad,  iii,  fol.  114.  (1628). 
“  Le  dedans  de  1’isle  ”  says  Beaulieu  “  cst  liabite  des  naturels,  qui  out  lour  lan- 
“  gage  tvds-diffdrcnt  du  Malais.  I  Is  sont  sous  Fobeyssanco  de  plusieurs  roys, 
“  spccialement  du  costc  d’Acheu  ;  lesquels  d’ordinaire  se  font  la  guerre  lea  ufis 
“  aux  autres . . .  Ils  ne  traittent  point  avee  los  estrangovs,  ct  s’ils  les  peuvent 
“  attraper  it  leur  avantage,  ils  les  massacrcnt,  puis  les  mangent;  comme  ils  font 
“  leurs  ennemis.”  Voy.  du  Gen.  Beaulieu  (1620).  Thevenot,  t.  i,  p.  97.  In  the 
following  passage  from  Hamilton’s  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  although  not  ma¬ 
terial  in  point  of  authority  as  to  the  custom,  he  speaks  particularly  of  that  part 
ofthe  coast  where  the  Chinese  expedition  is  supposed  to  have  taken  shelter. 
“  There  is  one  (large  river)  called  Delley,  that  lies  five  leagues  within  Pullo  Verera 
“  (Pulo  Varela),  a  small  uninhabited  island.  The  inhabitants  on  that  part  of  Su- 
“  matra  are  said  to  be  cannibals.  Diamond  Point  lies  about  twenty  leagues  to  the 
“  north-west  of  Verera,  that  sends  dangerous  rocks  above  a  league  off  shore.  The 
“  inhabitants  are  uncivilized,  murdering  all  whom  they  can  surprise  or  master  '; 
“  and  at  Pissang  ( Past),  about  den  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Diamond  Point, 
“  there  is  a  fine  deep  river,  but  not  frequented,  because  of  the  treachery  and 
bloody  disposition  of  the  natives.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  126. 

1203.  “  It  is  only  on  public  occasions  that  they  (the  Balias)  kill  cattle  for 
“  food ;  but  not  being  delicate  in  their  appetites,  they  do  not  scruple  to  eat 
“  part  of  a  dead  buffalo,  hog,  rat,  alligator,  or  any  wild  animal  with  which  they 
".happen  to  meet.”  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  ed.  3,  p.  380. 

.  1204.  A  similar  assertion  is  made  by  Lodovico  Barthema  respecting  the  people 
of  Java:  “  La  fede  loro  e  questa,”  says  this  extraordinary  but  genuine  traveller  : 
“  alcuni  adorano  gli  idoli  come  fanno  in  Calicut  (that  is,  they  worship  those  ofthe 
“  Hindus),  e  alcuni  sono  die  adorano  il  soles  altri  la  luna,  molti  adorano 
il  hue  ;  gran  parte  la  prima  cosa  che  sconlrano  la  mallim Ramusio,  t.  i, 
•  •  p.  168. 
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pr  168.  However  unfounded  the  supposition  maybe  of  such  a  whimsicalrule  BOOK  III. 
of  worship  having  ever  existed  amongst  any  people,  it  may  be  thought,  that 
the  misapprehension  of  our  travellers  is  explained  at  least,  if  not  excused  in 
some  degree,  by  the  following  remark  upon  the  religion  of  the  Battas,  taken 
from  the  Batavian  Transactions,  and  here  quoted  from  the  History  of  Sumatra : 

“  Besides  these  (three  superior  deities,  bearing  rule  in  heaven,  in  the  air,  and 
“  upon  earth)  they  have  as  many  inferior  deities  as  there  are  sensible  objects  ori 
“  earth,  or  circumstances  in  human  society ;  of  which  some  preside  over  the- 
“  sea,  others  over  rivers,  over  woods,  over  war,  and  the  like.”  Ed.  3.  p,  385. 

Bat.  Trans,  vol,  iii,  p.  15. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Of  the  second  kingdom.,  named  Basma. 

•  Upon  leaving  the  last  mentioned  kingdom  you  enter  that  of  Basma,im  chap,  xu, 

"which  is  independent  of  the  others,  and  has  its  peculiar  language.  The 

people  profess  obedience  to  the  Gfand  khan,  but  pay  him  no  tribute) 

and  their  distance  is  so  great,  that  his  majesty’s  troops  cannot  be  sent  to 

these  parts.  The  whole  island,-  indeed,  is  nominally  subject  to  him, 

and  when  ships  pass  that  way,  the  opportunity  is  taken  of  sending  him 

rare  and  curious  articles,  and  especially  a  particular  sort  of  falcon.1206 

In  the  country  are  many  wild  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  which  lat¬ 
ter  are  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  elephant,  but  their  feet  are  similar; 

Their  hide  resembles  that  of  the  buffalo.  In  the  middle  of  the  forehead 
they  have  a  single  horn ;  but  with  this  weapon  they  do  not  injure '.th.ose 
whom  they  attack,  employing  only  for  this  purpose,  their  tongue, 
which  is  armed  with  long,  sharp  spines,  and  their  knees  or  feet;  their 
mode  of  assault  being  to  trample  upon  the  person,  and  then  to  lacerate 
him  with  the  tongue.1207  Their  head  is  like  that  .of  a  wild  boar,  and 
they  carry  it  low  towards  the  ground..  They  take  delight  in.  muddy 
pools,  and  are  .filthy  in  their  habits.1208  ,  They  are  not  of  that  description 
of  animals  which  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  :by  females.,  .as  our 
people  suppose,  but  on  the  contrary  are  of  a  shy  nature.1209  There  are 
4  H  %  found 
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found" in  this  district  monkies  of  various  sorts,  and  vultures  as  black  ad 
crows,  which  are  of  a  large  size,  and  pursue  the  quarry  in  a  good  style. 

It  should  be  known  that  what  is  reported  respecting  the  dried  bodies 
of  diminutive  human  creatures  or  pigmies,  brought  from  India,  is  an  idle 
tale,  such  pretended  men  being  manufactured  in  this  island  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  The  country  produces  a  species  of  monkey,  of  a  tolerable 
size,  and  having  a  countenance  resembling  that  of  a  man.  Those  persons 
who  make  it  their  business  to  catch  them,  shave  oft’  the  hair,  leaving  it 
only  about  the  chin  and  those  other  parts  where  it  naturally  grows  on  the 
human  body.  They  then  dry  and  preserve  them  with  camphor  and  other 
drugs,  and  having  prepared  them  in  such  a  mode  that  they  have  exactly 
the  appearance  of  little  men,  they  put  them  into  wooden  boxes,  and  sell 
them  to  trading  people,  who  carry  tlrem  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  this 
is  merely  an  imposition,  the  practice  being  such  as  we  have  described 
and  neither  in  India,  nor  in  any  other  country,  however  wild  (and  little 
known)  have  pigmies  been  found  of  a  form  so  diminutive  as  these*  ex¬ 
hibit.15?10  Sufficient  having  been  said  of  this  kingdom,  which  presents 
nothing  else  remarkable,  we  shall  now  speak  of  another  named  Samara. 


notes: 

1205.  The  Basma  of  Ramusio’s  and  of  the  older  Italian  text,  or  Batman  of 
the  Basle  edition, .  has  been  supposed,  from  a  fair  analogy  of  sound,  to  refer  to 
Pasaman  on  the  western  coast,  immediately  under  the  equinoctial  line:  lint  there 
is  no  probability  of  our  author’s  having  visited  any  place  on  that  side  of  the 
island,  and  especially  one  so  far  to  the  southward.  All  the  circumstances,  on 
the  contrary,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  intended  for  Past,  by  the  old  travellers 
written  Paqem,  on  the  northern  coast,  not  far  from  Diamond  point  “  Pedir1' 
says  J.  de  Barros  “  was  the  principal  city  of  these  parts  before  the  founding  of 
“  Malacca,  but  subsequently  to  that  period,  and  particularly  after  the  arrival  of 
“  the  Portuguese,  it  began  to  decline,  and  Pa$em,  Suits  vicinity,  to  rise  in  im- 
“  portance.”  Decad.  iii,  fol.  115.  “  Depuis  Aclien”  says  Beaulieu  “  allant  le 
“  long  de  la  coste  du  levant  se  trouve  Pedir,  qui  est  a  douze  lieues  A'/hhen,  et 
“  ausbl  grande  et  peuplde :  puis  Pacem  et  Deli.'’  P.  97. 


1206.  This 
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•  1206.  This  account  is  rendered  probable  by  the  known  ambition  of  Kublai  to  BOOK  HI. 
extend  the  fame  of  his  empire  to  places  situated  beyond  the  reach  of  his  arms,  "  - — 
and  particularly  to  establish  a  vassalage,  though  merely  nominal,  amongst  the  CHAP:  XIh 
princes  of  the  eastern  islands.  “  Ce  prince”  says  the  Historian  of  the  Huns  Notes. 

“  qui  avoit  une  passion  extraordinaire  de  faire  conhoitre  son  nom  cheZles  etran- 
“  gers,  avoit  souvent  envoys  des  officiers  vers  differens  rois  Indiens,  pour  Ies 
f*  engager  d’Spporter  dans  la  Chine  les  raretes  de  leur  pays.”  “  Les  vaisseaux 
“  qui  s’y  rendirent  alors”  he  observes  in  another  place  “  venoien t  du  Malabar, 

“  de  Sumatra,  de  Sanem-Soumenat,  de  Ceylon,,  de  Tinghor,  et  autres  pays; 

“  jusqu’au  Golphe  Persique.”  Liv.  xvi,  p.  186-180.  “  Le  seizieme  annee  du 
“  meme  Young-lo,  en  1420,”  says  P.  Amiot,  “  le  roi  de  Koa-oua  (Jared)  envoya 
‘i  pour  son  tribut  nn  yng-ou  blanc,  espSce  de  perroquet,  ou  gros  oiseau  auqliel  oil 
“  apprend  parler.”  Mdm.  t.  xiv,  p.  110. 

1207.  Both  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  are  well  known  to  be  natives  of 
Sumatra.  <!  At  one  time  ”  says  Capt.  Hastings  Dare,  in  the  journal  of  his- 
expedition  ,£  our  guide  lost  the  proper  path  by  mistaking  for  it  the  track  of  a 
“  rhinoceros,  which  are  in  great  numbers  in  these  parts.”  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  ed.  3, 
p.,318.  With  respect  to  the  uses  of  its  horn  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  and  the 
spiny  structure  of  the  tongue,  our  author  was  deceived  by  what  he  was  told  or  had 
read.  The  belief  of  its  tearing  the  flesh  by  licking,  was  general  throughout  the 
world,  from  the  days  of  Pliny  to  a  very  modern  period.  Bcmtius,  a  Dutch  phy¬ 
sician,  who  wrote  at  Batavia  in  1629,  tell  us  that  “if  it  be  exasperated,  it  will 
“  toss  up  a  man  and  horse  like  a  fly,  whom  it  will  kill  with  licking,  while  by  the 
“  roughness  of  its  tongue  it  lays  bare  the  bones.”  An  Account  of  the  Diseases, 

&c.  P.  183.  Even  to  another  beast  also  we  find  this  extraordinary  faculty 
attributed  by  a  naturalist  of  our  own  day.  Sparrman  in  his  description  of  the 
wild  buffalo  of  southern  Africa,  says :  “  He  frequently  rushes  from  behind  a 
“  thicket  upon  some  unwary  passenger  ;  and  having  thrown  him  down,  tramples 
“  him.  to  death  with  his  feet  and  knees,  tearing  him  with  his  horns  and  teeth,  and 
,<t  licking  him  with  his  rough  tongue,  till  the  skin  is  nearly  stripped  from  the 

the  body.”  Berwick’s  Hist,  of  Quadrupeds,  P.  47.  See  :Voy.  to  the  Gape  af 
:Good  Hope,  t.  ii,  p.  65. 

1208.  What  is  said  of  its  delighting  in  muddy  pools,,  is- conformable  to  the 
known  habits  of  the  animal.  “  Like  the  hog  ”  says  the  Hist,  of  Quadrupeds, 

“  the  rhinoceros  is  fond  of  wallowing  in  the  mire,”  P.  177. 

1209.  Wild  elephants  are  commonly  taken  by  the  means  of  females  of  their 
own  species,  already  tamed,  and  to  this  practice  I  have  made  the  translation  of 
the  passage  allude,  although  by  iio  means  confident  of  having  conveyed ,t he  real 

sense 
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BOOK  III.  sense  of  Ramusios’s  text,  the  words  of  which  are :  “  Non  sono  tali,  quali  si  dico'no 

-  t{  esser  nelle  parti  nostre,  que  si  lasciano  prendcre  dalle  donzelle,  ma  6  tutt’al 

CHAP.  XII.  £(  contrario  »  jt  niay  possibly  refer  to  some  popular  story,  unknown  at  the 
Nou^  present  day,  of  virgins  having  the  power  of  fascinating  this  otherwise  untructable 
beast. 

1210.  At  a  period  when  the  eastern  part  of  the  world  was  little  known  to  the 
people  of  Europe,  who  were  credulous  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  such  impositions  were  practised  by  the  travelling 
Mahometan  and  Armenian  traders  Who  visited  the  islands  where  the  orang  utan  or 
porigo  (simia  satyrus)  is  found,  and  may  have  been  in  the  practice  of  selling  their 
stuffed1  carcases  to  the  virtuosi  of  Italy,  for  the  mummies  of  a  pygmy-race  of 
men. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Of  the  third  kingdom,  named  Samara. 

chap,  xiii.  -Leaving  Basma  you  enter  the  kingdom  of  Samara,1211,  being  another 
of  those  into  which  the  island  is  divided.  In  this  Marco  Polo  resided 
five  months,  during  which,  exceedingly  against  his  inclination,  he  was 
detained  by  contrary  winds.1212  The  north  star  is  not  visible  here,  nor 
even  the  stars  that  are  in  the  wain.1213  The  people  are  idolaters.  They 
are  governed  by  a  powerful  prince,  who  professes  himself  the  vassal  of 
the  Grand  khan. 

■  As  it  was  necessary  to  continue  for  so  long  a  time  at  this  island, 
•Marco  Polo  established  himself  on  shore,  with  a  party  of  about  two 
thousand  men  ;  and  in  order  to  guard  against  mischief  from  the  savage 
natives,  who  seek  for  opportunities  of  seizing  stragglers,  putting  them 
tb  death,  and  eating  them,  he  caused  a  large  and  deep  ditch  to  be  dug 
‘around  him,  on 'the  land  side,  in  such  manner  that  each  of  its  extremities 
terminated  in  the  port,  where  the  shipping  lay.  This  ditch  he  streugfch- 
ened'by  erecting  several  blockhouses  or  redoubts,  of  wood,  the  country 
affording  an  abundant  supply  of  that  material  j  and  being  defended  by 
this  kind  of  fortification,  he  kept  the  party  in  complete  security,  during 

the 
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the  five  months  of  their  residence.1214  Such  was  the  confidence; inspired  BOOK  HI. 
amongst  the  natives,  that  they  furnished  supplies  of  victuals  and  other  chak"xih. 
necessary  articles  according  to  an  agreement  njade  with  them.1215 

No  finer  fish  for  the  table  can  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  world 
than  are  found  here.  There  is  no  wheat  produced,  but  the  people  live 
upon  rice.  Wine  is  not  made ;  but  from  a  species,  of  tree  resembling 
the  date-bearing  palm  they  procure  an  excellent  beverage  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  They  cut  off  a  branch,  and  put  over  the  place  a  vessel 
to  receive  the  juice  as  it  distils  from  the  wound,  which  is  filled  in  the 
course  of  a  day  and  a  night.1216  So  wholesome  are  the  qualities  of 
this  liquor,  that  it  affords  relief  in  dropsical  complaints,  as  well  as  in 
■those  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  spleen.1217”' When  these  shoots  that  have 
been  cut  are  perceived  not  to  yield  any  more  juice,  they  contrive  to 
water  the  trees,  by  bringing  from  the  river  in  pipes  or  channels,  so  much 
water  as  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,-,  and  upon  this  being  done,  the 
jufce  runs  again  as  it  did  at  first.1218  Some  trees  naturally  yieldit  of  a 
reddish,  and  others  of  a  pale  colour.121 9^the  Indian  nuts  also  grow 
here,  of  the  size  of  a  man’s  head,  containing,  an  edible  substance  that 
is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  white  as  milk.  The  cavity'  of 
this  pulp  is  filled  with  a  liquor  clear  as  water,  cool,  and  better  flavour¬ 
ed  and  more  delicate  than  wine  or  any  other  kind  of  drink  whatever,1220 
The  inhabitants  fped  upon  flesh  of  every  sort,  good  and  bad,  without 
distinction.1221  /  ■ 


:  :  ^  NOTES.' 

■'  1211.  The  place  that  appears  to  answer  best  to  Samara,  is  Sama-langa,  situated 
between  Pedir  and  Pass,  on  the  same  northern  coast,  and  described  in  the 
writings  of  the  Malays  as  having  the  advantage  of. a  well-sheltered  anchorage  or 
roads  ted.  When  such  petty  places  are  spoken. of  as  kingdoms,  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  they  were  governed  by  ra/oy,  whoaffected  independence,  and, main¬ 
tained  it  when  they  could ;  .but  soon  after  the  first  visit  of  the  Portuguese. (in 
•Jail),  the  little  consequence  they  possessed  was  absorbed  in  the  power  of  Aehitfy 
antil  about  that  period  insignificant.  v  ■ 


1212.  If 
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1212.  If  the  expedition  which  our  author  accompanied  left  China  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1291  (as  inferred  in  Note  61),  and  was  three  months  on  its 
passage  to  Java  minor  or  Sumatra  (as  stated  by  himself  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
work,  p.  33),  it  would  have  met  the  south-west  monsoon  at  the  western  opening 
of  the  straits  of  Malacca,  .about  the  month  of  May  in  that  year,  and  having 
found  it  necessary,  in  consequence,  to  anchor  in  one  of  the  bays  on  the  northern 
coast  of  that  island,  might  have  been  detained  there  till  the  change  of  the  mon- 
•soon,  in  the  month  of  October  following,  when,  with  the  return  of  the  north-east 
•wind,  they  might  expect  fair  and  settled  weather.  We  are  not  to  expect  from  a 
fleet  of  Chinese  vessels,  the  exertions  that  under  similar  circumstances  would  be 
made  by  European  navigators  to  effect  their  passage ;  and  even  if  the  direction  of 
■the  wind  allowed  of  their  shaping  a  course  to  the  island  of  Ce\  Ion  or  coast  of 
Coromandel,  we  may  presume  that  they  would  be  deterred  from  putting,  to  sea  at 
a  period  .when  strong  squalls  of  wind,  accompanied  with  thunder,  lightning,  and 
heavy  rains,  are  commonly  prevalent.  In  the  Latin  version  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  detained  -by  a  periodical  wind,  is  thus  simply  and  naturally  described : 
“  In  regno  Samcn-a  fui  ego  Marcus,  cum  sooiis  meis,  quinque  mensibus,  non  sine 
“  magno  taedio,  tempus  expectans  navigation!  aptum.”  Some  prospective  atten¬ 
tion  must  also  have  been  paid  to  the  time  of  the  monsoons  breaking  up  on  the 
•coast  to  which  they  were  bound  in  the  first  instance. 

1213.  When  our  author  tells  us  that  at  a  place  distant  only  about  five  degrees 
from  the  equator,  the  polar  star  was  not  to  be  seen,  the  fact  will  be  readily  admitted; 
but  the  further  assertion  that  the  stars  of  the  Wain  or  Great  Bear  were  also 
invisible,  cannot  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  than  by  imputing  to  him  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea,  that,  because  the  body  of  the  . constellation  was  not  above  the  horinon, 
in  the  night  time,  during  the  greater  part  of  bis  stay  on  the  island,  it  was  not 
to  be  seen  at  any  other  season.  If  bis  own  words,  however,  could  now  be  precisely 
known,  it  might  be  found  that  nothing  more. was  meant  than  that  a  constellation 
which,  at  Peking  as  well  as  at  Venice,  lie  had  been  accustomed  to  observe 
always  above  the  horizon,  was  here  found  to  rise  and  set,  and  to  be  invisible 
during  a  portion  of  the  year.  In  his  vindication,  indeed,  it  may  be  urged  that 
the -versions  of  the  work  are  not  uniform  in  their  manner  of  giving  the  sense  of 
this  passage;  for  although  in  the  Basle  edition  the  expression  is :  “  In  hoc  regno 
11  nec  ursa  minor  nec  major,  quam  vulgo  currum  magnum  vocant,  apparet, 
“  usque  adeo  insula  vergit  in  austrum in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  said  “  Non  apparet  polus  arcticus,  qui  vulgo  dicitur 
“  transmontana.  Ursse  majores  apparent,  quas  vulgus  nominat  currum  magnum 
.which,  as  it  is  the  more  ancient,  so  we  mu6t  consider  it  to  be  the  more  satisfactory 
reading, . 


1214.  It 
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1214.  It  may  be  thought  from  these  expressions  our  author  means  to  convey  BOOK 
the  idea  of  his  having  been  entrusted  with  the  chief  command  of  the  expedition, 
tvhich,  nominally  at  least,  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  the  case;  but  as 

his  superiors  in  rank  might  perhaps  have  been  novices  in  sea  affairs,  and  as 
in  situations  of  enterprise  and  danger,  the  person  of  most  energy  and  resource 
naturally  takes  the  lead,  we  may  give  him  credit  for  speaking  no  more  than  the 
truth,  when  he  says  that  this  stockade  (or  paggar,  as  it  would  be  termed  in«the 
language  of  the  country)  was  constructed  under  his  directions. 

1215.  It  is  mentioned  that  in  the  year  1522,  the  Portuguese  garrison  of  a  fort . 
built  at  Pagem  ( Pose )  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  here  spoken  of,  was  distressed 
from  the  “  want  of  provisions,  which  the  country  people  withheld  from  them ; 

“  discontinuing  the  fairs  that  they  were  used  to  keep  three  times  a  week.”  Hist, 
of  Sum.  ed.  3,  p.  419. 

*  1216.  “  This  palm,  named  in  Sumatra  ana u,  and  by  the  eastern  Malays  gomu- 
Ci  to,  is  the  borassus  gomutus  of  Loreiro  and  the  saguerus  pinnatus  of  the  Batavian 
<s  Transactions ....  In  order  to  procure  the  nira  or  toddy  (held  in  higher  esti- 
“  mation  than  that  from  the  coco-nut-tree),  one  of  the  shoots  for  fructification  is 
“  cut  off  a  few  inches  from  the  stem,  the  remaining  part  is  tied  up  and  beaten, 

“  and  an  incision  is  then  made,  from  which  the  liquor  distils  into  a  vessel  or  bam- 
«  boo,  closely  fastened  beneath.  This  is  replaced  every  twenty-four  hours.” 

Hist,  of  Sum.  p.  88. 

1217.  The  sanative  qualities  of  this  liquor,  like  those  of  many  other  specifics, 
are  probably  imaginary  ;  but  our  author  could  speak  only  of  the  popular  belief 
as  to  its  virtues.  Indulgence  in  the  use  of  it  is  generally  thought  to  produce 
dysentery. 

1218.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  watering  the  trees  during  the  dry  season 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  quantity  pf  sap,  and  consequently  of^he 
juice  or  liquor  distilled.  “  En  terre  feme  ”  says  Francois  Pyrard,  speaking  of 
the  culture  of  the  coco-nut-tree  “  c’est  avec  grande  peine  qu’on  en  fait  venir,  et 
“  faut  user  de  canaux  d’eau,  ou  bien  les  fairearroser  par  le  pied,  soir  et  matin.” 

Yoy.  iii  partie,  p.  24. 

1219.  lam  not  aware  of  the  fact  myself*  nor  can  I  find  any  authority  for  this 
difference' of  colour  in  toddy :  hut  it  is  a  subject  not  much  attended  to  by  Europeans. 

1220.  This  description  of  the  coco-nut  {cocos  nudfera)  is  well  known,  even  to 
those  who  have  only  seen  the  fruit  as  brought  to  Europe,  to  be  perfectly  just ; 

4  1  but 
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BOOK  III.  but  the  grateful  refreshment  afforded  by  its  liquor  when  drunk  from  the  young 

-  nut,  whilst  the  outer  husk  is  green  and  the  kernel  still  gelatinous,  can  only  bo 

CHAP.  XIII.  jU(jg,e(j  0f  by  those  who  have  travelled,  under  a  fervid  sun,  in  those  countries 
N(ttss'  where  it  is  produced. 

1221.  See  Note  1203;  to  which  should  be  added,  that  horse-flesh  is  their 
fnvdurite  meat. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  the  fourth  kingdom,  named  Dragoian. 

chap,  xiv,  DsAGOiAtr is  a  kingdom  governed  by  its  own  prince,  and  having  its 
peculiar  language.1222  Its  inhabitants  are  uncivilised,  worship  idols,  and 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Grand  khan.  They  observe  this  hor¬ 
rible  custom,  in  cases  where  any  member  of  the  family  is  afflicted  with 
a  disease.  The  relations  of  the  sick  person  send  for  the  magicians, 
whom  they  require,  upon  examination  of  the  symptoms,  to  declare 
whether  he  will  recover  or  not.  These,  according  to  the  opinion  sug¬ 
gested  to  them  by  the  evil  spirit,  reply,  either  that  he  will  recover  or  the 
contrary.  If  the  decision  be  that  lie  cannot,  the  relations  then  call  in 
certain  men,  whose  peculiar  duty  it  is,  and  who  perform  their  business 
with  dexterity,  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  until  lie  be  suffocated. 
This  being  done,  they  cut  the  body  in  pieces,  in  order  to  prepare  it  as 
victuals,  and  when  it  has  been  so  dressed,  the  relations  assemble,  and  in 
a  convivial  manner  eat  the  whole  of  it,  not  leaving  so  much  as  the  mar¬ 
row  in  the  bones.  Should  any  particle  of  the  body  be  suffered  to 
remain,  it  would  breed  vermin,  as  they  observe;  these  vermin  for  want  — 
of  further  sustenance  would  perish  ;  and  their  death  would  prove  the 
occasion  of  grievous  punishment  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased.1223  They 
afterwards  proceed  to  collect  the  bones,  and  having  deposited  them  in  a 
small,  neat  box,  carry  them  to  some  cavern  in  the  mountains,  where  they 
may  be  safe  against  the  disturbance  of  wild  animals.  If  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  seize  any  person  who  does  not  belong  to  their  own  district,  and 
who  cannot  pay  for  his  ransom,  they  put  him  to  death  and  devour  him. 


NOTES.. 
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NOTES. 

1222.  Dragoian,  which  is  the  same  in  the  Basle  and  older  Latin  editions,  in  BOOK  HI. 
the  manuscripts  Dagoyam,  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes  Deragola ,  is  supposed  by  CHAP  XIV 
Valeatyn  and  other  Dutch  writers  to  be  intended  for  Indragiri,  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  written,  Andragiri,  a  considerable  river  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

island,  which,  although  far  to  the  southward,  and  consequently  distant  from  the 
place  where  the  fleet  anchored,  might  have  been  visited  by  our  adventurous 
traveller,  during  its  five  months  detention. 

1223.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authority  for  the  existence  of  the  peculiarly  bar¬ 
barous  custom  here  described,  and  presume  our  author  may  have  been  misled  by. 
one  of  the  wonderful  tales  to  the  invention  of  which  these  people  are  so  much 
addicted,  A  modern  specimen  of  their  talent  in  this  way  I  shall  here  venture  to 
give.  Having  requested  a  person  who  resided  in  the  country  of  the  Battas ,  to 
obtain  for  me  some  explanation  of  the  contents  of  one  of  their  books  of  necro¬ 
mancy,  I  was  furnished  with  the  following  memorandum :  “  Account  given  by  a 
“  Butt  a  chief  of  the  subject  of  a  book  in  the  language  of  that  country.”  4  It 
4  related,  he  said,  to  their  art  of  war,  and  among  others,  to  the  following  mode 

4  of  destroying  their  enemies.  The  guru  or  priest  procures  a  boy  or  girl,  either 
‘  by  stealing  one  or  by  purchase,  and  carries  it  into  the  woods,  accompanied  by 
4  other  men  of  his  own  order.  They  employ  some  time  in  instructing  the  young 
*  person  to  their  purpose,  and  when  they  have  brought  it  to  declare  that  it  will 
4  not  hesitate  to  commit  murder  or  to  perform  any  other  inhuman  act,  they  then 
4  pour  melted  lead  down  its  throat,  and  consider  the  body  as  their  demon  or 
‘  baggu.  It  is  laid  out  upon  a  piece  of  thick  bark,  and  from,  the  flesh  is  extracted 
4  an  oil,  which  they  put  up  in  bottles  or  small  white  jars.  The  remains  of  the 
4  body  they  burn  to  ashes,  which  they  mix  with  the  oil,  as  also  with  other  oils 
4  procured  from  poisonous  herbs,  snakes,  vermin,  &c.  This  composition  they 
4  tie  up  in  sundry  forms  prescribed  in  these  books,  and  put  some  of  it  into  the 
4  wells  of  their  enemies,  or  administer  it  to  persons  with  whom,  they  are  at 
4  variance.’  “  Upon  my  expressing  to  the  raja  my  doubts  of  the  truth  of  such  a 
44  story,  he  offered  to  verify  it  by  an  oath.  Others  of  the  people  gave  much  the 
44  same  account.”  W.  S.  The  process  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  charms 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  above 
cannot  be  read  without  bringing  to  our  minds  the  ingredients  thrown  into  the 
cauldron  by  Shakspeare’s  witches  in  the  play  of  Macbeth. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  fifth  kingdom,  named  Lamltri. 

BOOK  III.  Lamxiu,  in  like  manner,  has  its  own  Icing  and  its  peculiar  lan- 
chap  xv  Sua£e :  1224  the  people  also  worship  idols,  and  call  themselves  vassals  of 
the  Grand  khan .  The  country  produces  verxino  (brezil  or  sappan  wood) 
in  great  abundance,1225  and  also  camphor,  with  a  variety  of  other 
drugs.1226  They  sow  a  vegetable  which  resembles  the  sappan,  and  when 
it  springs  up  and  begins  to  throw  out  shoots,  they  transplant  it  to  another 
spot,  where  it  is  suffered  to  remain  for  three  years.  It  is  then  taken  up  by 
the  roots,  and  used  as  a  dye-stuff,1227  Maiico  Polo  brought  some  pf 
the  seeds  of  this  plant  with  him  to  Venice,  and  sowed  them  there ;  but 
the  climate  not  being  sufficiently  warm  none  of  them  came  up.  In  this 
kingdom  are  found  men  with  tails,  a  span  in  length,  like  those  of  the 
dog,  but  not  covered  with  hair.  The  greater  number  of  them  are 
formed  in  this  manner,  but  they  dwell  in  the  mountains,  and  do  not 
inhabit  towns  1228  The  rhinoceros  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  woods, 
and  there  is  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  game,  both  beasts  and  birds. 


NOTES,. 

1224.  The  name  of  Lambri  appears  without  any  variation  in  the  several  edi¬ 
tions,  excepting  that  at  one  place  where  it  recurs  in  the  early  Latin,  it  is  printed 
Jambri.  If  the  last  mentioned  district  was  Indragiri,  this  would  seem  to  he. 
Jambi,  another  large  river,  lying  still  more  to  the  southward:  but  it  must  he 
confessed  that  its  distance  from  the  place  of  rendezvous,  as  well  as  some  circum¬ 
stances  noted  of  its  produce,  occasion  no  inconsiderable  difficulty. 

1225.  This  is  the  casalp'mia  sappan  of  L.  well  known  as  a  dye-stuff  by  the 
name  of  Brezil  wood,  which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  acquired  from  the 
country  so  called;  but  the  reverse  appears  to  be  the  fact.  The  words  verzino  in 
Italian  and  bartino  in  Spanish,  of  which  berzin  and  berzil  are  corruptions,  existed 
long  before  the  discovery  of  the  New  world,  and  the  name  was  given  to  that 
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part  of  South  America  in  consequence  of  its  abounding  with  the  tree  which  yields  BOOK  III. 
this  useful  dye.  I  observe  that  Pinkerton  in  his  Geography  properly  notices  the  CH^T"Xy 
derivation  of  the  name  of  the  country  from  that  of  the  wood. 

J  Notes. 

1226.  Our  author  might  have  seen  camphor  at  the  town  of  Jambi,  but  it  must 
have  been  carried  thither,  for  sale,  from  the  inland  country  lying  far  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  it,  as  the  tree  does  not  grow  any  where  to  the  south  of  the  Line. 

1227.  What  is  here  said  of  a  second  kind  of  dye-stuff,  distinct  from  th e  xerzino, 
is  in  the  Latin  editions  confounded  with  it  and  to  both  the  name  of  berci  is  applied, - 
which  is  evidently  connected  with  berzin  and  barcino.  Excepting  the  Indigo  plant 
(indigofera  tinctoria)  I  do  not  know  of  any  vegetable  used  for  dying,  of  which 
the  leaves,  stalk,  and  root  are  indiscriminately  employed.  The  same  plant  is. 
more  particularly  described  in  Chap,  xx  of  this  Book,  by  the  name  of  endigo .. 

1228.  This  is  another  example  of  the  stories  with  which  the  natives  amuse- 
inquirers,  whilst  from  the  frequent  repetition,  many  of  themselves  believe  them- 
to  be  facts.  The  notion  of  the  mountaineers  with  tails  seems  to  have  its  origin  in. 
the  name  of  orang  utan  or  “  wild  men,”  given  to  certain  apes  that  more  particu¬ 
larly  resemble  the  human  species.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  class  of 
people,  real  Or  imaginary,  to.  whom  the  following  passage  refers,  belong  to  the 
same  country,  of  Jambi,  where  our  traveller  heard  of  his  satyrs.  “In  the  course 
“  of  my  inquiries  amongst  the  natives  concerning  the  aborigines  of  the  island.”' 
says  the  author  of  the  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  who  at  the  time-  of  making  the  note  was- 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Mar.co  Polo’s  work,  “  I  have  been  informed  of  two- 
“  different  species  of  people  dispersed  in  the  woods  and  avoiding  all  communica- 
“  tion  with  the  other  inhabitants.  These  are  called  Orang  Kubu  and  Orang  Gu - 
“  gu.  The  former' are  said  to  be  pretty  numerous,  especially  in  that  part  of  the 
“  country  which  lies  between  Palembang  and  J ainbi .  ■ .  They  have  a  language 
“  quite  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  they  eat  promiscuously  whatever  the  woods- 
“  afford,  as  deer,  elephants,  rhinoceros,  wild  hog,  snakes,  or  monkies.  The- 
“  Gugu  are  much  scarcer  than  these,  differing  in  little  but  the  use  of  speech,  from- 
“  the  orang  vian  of  Borneo ;  their  bodies  being  covered  with  long  hair.  There 
“  have  not  been  above  two  or  three  instances  of  their  being  met  with  by  the 
“  people  of  Labun,  from  whom  my  information  is  derived,  and  one  of  these  was 
“  entrapped  many  years  ago,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  carpenter  in  Pil¬ 
es  pay’s  fables  caught  the  monkey.  lie  had  children  by  a  Labun  woman,  which  also 
^  were  more  hairy  than  the  common  race ;  but  the  third  generation  are  not  to  be 
‘‘  distinguished  from  others.  The  reader  will  bestow  what  measure  of  faith  he- 
“  thinks  due  to  this  relation,  the  veracity  of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  vouch: 

“  for.”  Ed.  3,  p.  41. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Of  the  sixth  kingdom,  named  Fanfur,  tehere  meal  is  procured  from  a 
,  certain  tree. 

BOOK  III.  Fanfuu  is  a  kingdom  of  the  same  island,13®  governed  by  its  own 
—  prince,  where  the  people  likewise  worship  idols,  and  profess  obedience 
to  the  Grand  khan.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  a  species  of  camphor 
■a  much  superior  in  quality  to  any  other,  is  produced.  It  is  named  the 
camphor  of  Fanfur,  and  is  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.1330  There  is  not 
any  wheat  nor  other  corn,  but  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  rice,  with 
milk,  and  the  wine  extracted  from  trees  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
.  described  in  the  chapter  respecting  Samara.  They  have  also  a  trod 
from  which,  by  a  singular  process,  they  obtain  a  kind  of  meal.1331  The 
stem  is  lofty  and  as  thick  us  can  be  grasped  by  two  men.  When  from 
this  the  outer  bark  is  stripped,  the  ligneous  substance  is  found  to  be  about 
three  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  central  part  is  filled  with  pith  which 
yields  a  meal  or  flour,  resembling  that  procured  from  the  acorn.1®3  The 
pith  is  put  into  vessels  filled  with  water,  and  is  stirred  about  with  a  stick, 
in  order  that  the  fibres  and  other  impurities  may  rise  to  the  top,  and  the 
pure  farinaceous  part  subside  to  the  bottom.  When  this  has  been  done, 
the  water  is  poured  off,  and  the  flour  which  remains,  divested  of  all 
extraneous  matter,  is  applied  to  use,  by  making  it  into  cakes  aud  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  pastry.1233  Of  this,  which  resembles  barley  bread  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  taste,  Marco  Polo  has  frequently  eaten,  and  some  of  it  ho 
brought  home  with  him  to  Venice.1234  The  wood  of  the  tree,  in  thick¬ 
ness  about  three  inches,  as  has  been  mentioned,  may  be  compared  to 
iron  in  this  re'specl,  that  when  thrown  into  water,  it  immediately  sinks. 
It  admits  of  being  split  in  an  even  direction  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
like  the  bamboo  cane.  Of  this  the  natives  make  short  lances :  were 
they  to  be  of  any  considerable  length,  their  weight  would  render  it 
impossible  to  carry  or  to  use  them.  They  are  sharpened  at  one  end, 
and  rendered  so  hard  by  fire,  that  they’ are  capable  of  penetrating  any 
sort  of  armour,  and  in  many  respects  are  preferable  to  iron.1235  What 
we  have  said  on  the  subject  of  this  kingdom,  one  of  the  divisions  of 

the 
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the  island,  is  sufficient.  Of  the  other  kingdoms, 
maining  part,  we  shall  not  speak,  because  Makco 
them.  Proceeding  further,  we  shall  next  describe  a 
Nocueran. 


NOTES. 

1229.  Fanfur,  which  in  the  Basle  edition  is  Fansur,  in  the 
and  in  the  Italian  epitomes,  as  well  as  in  Ramusio,  Fanfur, 
mean  the  island  of  Panckor,  separated  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra  by  a 
narrow  strait ;  but  although  not  warranted  by  analogy  of  sound,  I  incline  to  think 
it  intended  for  Kampar  (which  the  Arabian  pilots  would  pronounce  Kanfar )  on 
a  river  opening  into  the  same  strait,  which,  at  the  period  when  Pase  flourished, 
was  likewise  a  place  of  same  consequence,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  J.  de 
Barros  and  other  early  writers.  In  modern  times  its  importance  appears  to  have 
been lost  in  that  of  Siak  its  immediate  neighbour. 

1230.  The  superiority  of  the  native  camphor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese^ 
who  are  the  principal  .purchasers,  over  that  prepared  in  their  own  country  andi 
in  Japan,  has  already  been  noticed.  “•  Camphoram  naturalem  et  cristallinam 
“  perquam  pretiosam  ac  raram  ”  says  Kaempfer  “  impertitur  arbor  in  Sumatra  et 
<(  Borneo  insulis.  Sed  haec  arbor  ex  Daphneo  sanguine  non  est.”  Am  Gen.  exot. 
p.  773.  See  also  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  p.  149;,  and  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  xii,  p.  535.  Its 
price,  in  modern  times,  although  by  no  means  equal  to  its  weight  in  gold,  is  more 
than  double  its  weight  in  silver.  According  to  a  price-current  of  goods  at  Bata¬ 
via,  for  the  year  1814,  the  finest  sort  of  Camphor-barus  is  stated  at  50  rupees  or 
*F6-5  per  lb.  whilst  in  the  market,  the  China  or  Japan  camphor  is  less  than  one 
rupee  or  about  2  shillings  per  lb.  By  the  Persians  the  latter  is  named  kafir, 
from  the  Sanskrit  TcarpAra ,  and  the  former  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
kafir  kanfuri. 

1231.  Bylhisismeantthesagotree,calledr2flKiiyoandpz«Arasag«by theMalays. 

1232.  The  expression  in  the  text  is,  “  come  quella  del  carcolo,’'  a  word  not  to 
he  found  in  the  Italian  dictionaries,  as  applied  to  any  vegetable.  In  Portuguese 
canalho  is  the  oak. 

1233.  The  method  of  preparing  the  sago  from  the  farinaceous  and  glutinous 
pith  of  the  tree,  has  been  fully  described  by  Rumphius,  Poivre,  and  others,  but 
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BOOK  IH.  more  succinctly  in  the  Asiat.  Researches.  “  The  principal  article  of  their  food  ” 

-  says  my  late  estimable  friend  Mr.  John  Crisp,  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 

CHAP.  XVI.  p0ggy  jgiaada,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Sumatra  “  is  sago,  which  is  found  in  plenty 
Notes'  “  on  these  islands.  The  tree,  when  ripe,  is  cut  down,  and  the  pith,  which  forms 
«  the  sa|0,  taken  out,  and  the  mqaly  part  separated  from  the  fibrous  by  mucera- 
“  tion  and  treading  it  in  a  large  trough,  continually  supplied  with  fresh  water ; 
'  «  the  mealy  part  subsides,  and  is  kept  in  bags  made  of  n  kind  of  rush,  and  in  this 

«  state  it  may  bo  preserved  for  a  considerable  time.  When  they  take  it  from 
«  their  store  for  immediate  use  some  further  preparation  of  washing  is  necessary ; 
“ 'but  they  do  not  granulate  it.  One  tree  will  sometimes  yield  two  hundred 
“  pounds  of  sago :  when  they  cook  it,  it  is  put  into  the  hollow  joints  of  a  thin 
“  bamboo  and  roasted  over  the  fire.”  Vol.  vi,  p.  83. 

1234.  Captain  Thomas  Forrest  brought  to  England  in  1778,  ami  exhibited  at. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks’s,  cakes  of  sago-bread,  prepared  by  the  natives  of  New  Guinea, 
as  well  as  the  earthen  oven  used  for  baking  them,  of  which  there  is  an  engruvipg 
■in  the  account  of  his  voyage  to  that  country,  p.  388. 

1235.  It  is  evident  that  our  author  lias  fallen  into  an  error,  in  supposing  that 
this  hard  and  heavy  wood,  which  admits  of  being  split  longitudinally  into  laths, 
like  the  bamboo  cane,  is  the  ligneous  part  of  the  sago-tree,  the  texture  of  which 
is  very  different.  What  lie  describes  as  fit  for  making  lances,  is  the  stem  of 
another  palm  growing  in  the  same  parts  of  the  country,  called  by  the  natives  of 
Sumatra  and  Java,  nibong,  and  by  naturalists,  caryota  urens,  which  ho  lms  con¬ 
founded  with  its  neighbouring  tree.  Botanists  of  great  celebrity,  however,  have 
not  shewn  more  discrimination  with  regard  to  some  of  the  genera  of  whicli  the 
order  of  palms  is  composed.  The  proper  ^ago-palm  abovementioned  (the  nimbit/tt 
of  the  Malays)  is,  for  example,  named  by  Rumphius  palma  f  armaria ,  whilst  he 
gives  the  name  of  saguerus  (sago-tree)  to  the  borUssus  gomutus  of  Loureiro  or  mum 
of  the  Sumatrans,  which,  although  it  yields  some  quantity  of  the  gelatinous  sub¬ 
stance,  is  not  the  true  sago-tree,  but  chiefly  prized  for  the  liquor  drawn  from 
it,  and  the  gontulo ,  a  stuff  like  horse-hair,  that  envelops  its  stem  ;  and  to  increase 
the  confusion  of  names  and  qualities,  lie  terms  the  caryola  or  nibong  of  which  the 
ligneous  part  and  the  cabbage  only  are  applicable  to  use  (the  pith  being  but  in 
a  very  small  degree  farinaceous)  saguastcr  major.  With  still  greater  impropriety 
■the  true  sago-tree  is  by  another  high  authority  termed  cyecis  circinulis,  although 
the  specific  name  implies  a  character  not  belonging  to  it,  but  to  the  olus  edap- 
poides  of  Rumphius  or  sayur  kdlapa  of  the  Malays,  commonly  though  improperly, 
considered  as  a  dwarf  palm.  These  instances  of  a  want  of  accurate  distinction  in 
the  writings  of  modern  naturalists,  may  procure  indulgence  for  the  mistakes  of 
one, who  made  no  pretensions  to  science. 
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Of  the  Island  of  Nocueran.  • 

Upon  leaving  Java  (minor)  and  the  kingdom  of  Lambri ,1236  and  sail-  BOOK  III. 
,ing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  you  fall  in  with  two  islands,  one  CHAP~xvir 
of  which  is  named  Nocueran 1237  and  the  other  Angaman,  Nocueran  is 
not  under  the  government  of  a  king,  and  the  people  are  little  removed 
from  the  conditions  of  beasts,  all  of  them,' both  males  and  females, 
going  naked,  without  a  covering  to  any  part  of  the  body.1238  They  are 
idolaters.  Their  woods  abound  with  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  trees, 
such  as  the  white  and  the  red  sandal,  those  which  bear  the  Indian  (coco) 
nuts,  cloves,  and  sappan  ;  besides  which  they  have  a  variety  of  drugs.1233 
Proceeding  further  we  shall  speak  of  Angaman. 


1236.  It  appears  from  hence  that  upon  finally  leaving  Sumatra,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  the  northward,  they  took  their  departure  (in  the  nautical  sense) 
from  the  district  of  Lambri ,  and  not  from  Samara  ( Samar-langa )  where,  the 
fleet  was  said  to  have  anchored ;  a  circumstance  difficult  to  reconcile  with  its 
southern  situation,  if  the  name  be  in  fact  meant  for  Jarnbi ,  as  has  been  supposed, 
but  of  which  I  have  already  ventured  to  hint  some  doubt.  We  should  rather 
expect  to  have  found  their  departure  taken  from  Achin- head,  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  island;  and  under  this  impression  I  am  disposed  to  allow  some 
weight  to  the  account  of  places  in  Sumatra  known  to  the  Portuguese,  given  by 
J.  de  Barros,  a  well-informed  historian,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  Century.  He  commences  with  Daya  (in  Lat.  5.  10.  N.),  and  then  mentions 
successively,  Lambri,  Ackem,  Biar,  Pedir,  Lide,  Pirada,  Pacem,  Bara,  &c. 
with  Jarnbi  and  Palimbam  in  their  proper  situations,  returning  by  tbe  western 
coast  to  Dayd  and  Lambri.  Decad.  iii,  fol.  114.  It  is  true  that  neither  this  last, 
nor  some  others  that  compose  the  list,  are  to  be  found  in  our  maps  ;  but  it  may 
have  happened  that  since  the  period  when  the  Portuguese  acquired  their  infor¬ 
mation,  many  places  which  then  had  a  name,  may  have  become  insignificant  and 
-  ceased  to  be  frequented;  especially  in  that  quarter,  where  the  rising  power  of 
’  4  K  Achin 
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BOOK  III.  Achin  overwhelmed  all  the  petty  states  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  obliterated  the 

-  traces  of  their  importance.  If  therefore  the  authority  of  De  Barros  can  be  relied 

CHAP.  XVII,  upon  for  a  ge0grapi,icai  fiiet,  Lambri  must  have  been  situated  not  far  from  the 
Notra‘  north-western  extremity  of  Sumatra,  and  consequently  a  final  departure  might 
have  been  taken  from  thence. 

1237.  The  island  here  called  Nocucran,  in  the  Basle  edition,  Ncairttm,  in  the 
older  Latin,  Nccuran ,  and  in  the  Italian  epitome,  Nrcuncra,  is  evidently  one  of 
the  Nicobar  islands,  named  in  our  maps  Noncoury,  Natuunvrie,  Noneavery,  and, 
in  that  of  D’Anville,  Nicavery,  which,  although  not  the  largest  of  them,  is,  on 
account  of  its  harbour,  the  best  known.  Its  distance  from  the  extreme  point  of 
Sumatra  is  about  two  degrees  and  a  half  or  one  hundred  and  liity  nautical  miles. 
These  islands  are  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  century,  by 
the  appellation  of  Negebulotts.  So  Anciennes  Rehit.  p.  5.  Odoardo  Barbosa, 
in  15K),  speaks  distinctly  of  the  island  of  A Hntarar.  “  The  position  of  three 
“  of  those  islands  ”  says  Mr.  N.  Fontana  “  forms  one  of  the  safest  hnr- 
“  hours  in  India,  where  ships  of  all  sizes  may  vide  with  the  greatest  security, 
“  sheltered  from  all  winds. .  .In  one  of  the  bays  formed  within  these  islands,  we 
“  moored  in  twelve  fathoms,  and  there  romained  until  the  S.W.  monsoon  was 
u  quite  over,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  September.”  Asiat.  lies.  vol.  iii, 
p.  145. 

1238.  “  A  long,  narrow  cloth  ”  adds  the  last  mentioned  writer  <c  made  of  the 
“  bark  of  a  tree,  round  their  waist  and  between  then'  thighs,  with  one  extremity 
“  hanging  down  beliind,  is  all  their  dress.”  “  A  bit  of  cloth  made  with  the 
“  threads  of  the  bark  of  the  coco-nut  tree,  fastened  to  the  middle  and  reaching 
“  half  way  down  the  thigh,  forms  all  the  covering  of  the  women.  Both  sexes 
“  are,  however,  very  fond  of  dress  ;  and  when  the  men  go  into  the  presence  of 
“  strangers,  they  put  on  hats  and  old  clothes  that  hod  been  given  them  by 
“  Europeans;  but  among  themselves  they  are  almost  naked.”  “  A  traveller  called 
“  Keoping,  a  Swede,  who  went  to  the  East  Indies  on  board  a  Dutch  ship  in  tI;o 
“  yearlG47,  which  anchored  off  the  Nicobar  islands,  relates  that  they  discovered 
“  men  with  tails,  like  those  of  cats,  and  which  they  moved  in  the  same  rnanqer.” 
Asiat.  Res.  vol.  iii,  p.  151. 

1239.  “  Trees  of  great  height  and  size  ”  says  the  same  “  are  to  be  seen  in  their 
“  woods,  of  a  compact  texture,  well  calculated  for  naval  construction.”  Note. 
“  One  of  these  our  people  cut  down,  that  measured  nine  fathoms  in  circumference 
“  0!'  fifty-four  feet.”  Noble  trees  indeed.  “  But  the  productions  of  which  they 
“  are  more  particularly  careful,  are  the  coco  and  arcca  (betel-nut)  trees. .  .Wild 
“  cinnamon  and  sassafras  grow  there  also.”  P.  1G0. 
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'  CHAPTER  XVIII, 

Of  the  island  of  Angaman. 

Angaman  is  a  very  large  island,  not  governed  by  a  king.1240  The  BOOK  ni. 
inhabitants  are  idolaters,  and  are  a  most  brutish  and  savage  race,  having  chapTxviii 
beads,  eyes,  and  teeth  resembling  those  of  the  canine  species.1241 
Their  dispositions  are  cruel,  and  every  person,  not  being  of  their  own 
nation,  whom  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon,  they  kill  and  eat.124,2 
They  have  abundance  and  variety  of  drugs.  Their  food  is  rice  and  milk, 
and  flesh  of  every  description.  They  have  Indian  nuts,  apples  of  para, 
di.se,1243  and  many  other  fruits  different  from  those  which  grow  in  our 
country. 


NOTES. 

1240.  No  doubts  will  be  entertained  of  the  Angaman  of  JRamusio’s  and  the 
older  Latin  texts,  the  Angcmia  of  the  Basle,  and  the  Nangama  of  the  Italian 
epitomes,  being  intended  for  those  islands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal 
which  we  term  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Andaman. 

1241.  “  The  Andaman  islands  ”  says  Mr.  R.  H.  Colebrooke  “  are  inhabited  by 
“  a  race  of  men  the  least  civilized  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  being  nearer  to  a  state 
“  of  nature  than  any  other  we  read  of.  Their  colour  is  of  the  darkest  hue,  their 
“  stature  in  general  small,  and  their  aspect  uncouth.  Their  limbs  are  ill-formed 

and  slender,  their  bellies  prominent,  and  like  the  Africans  they  have  woolly 
«  heads', '  thick  lips,  and  flat  noses.  They  go  quite  naked.”  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  iv, 
p.  389.  “  Ils  sont  noirs,  ”  say  the  Arabian  travellers,  “  ils  ont  les  cheveux  crespns, 
'•«  le  visage  et  les  yeux  affreux,  les  pieds  fort  grands  et  presque  longs  d’une 
'«  coudde,  et  ils  vont  tout  nuds.”  Anciennes  Relat.  p.  5.‘  This  early  description 
'sufficiently  confutes  the  ill-founded  tale  of  the  islands  having  been  originally 
peopled  by  a  cargo  of  African  slaves  preserved  from  the  wreck  of  a  Portuguese 
ship ;  invented  and  credited  by  persons  who  were  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  of 
7  many  of  the  eastern  islands  being  equally  peopled  with  a  race,  of  negroes.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Andamans  appear  to  be  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  PapAwr 
or  natives  of  New  Guinea;  and  as  the  lower  part  of  their  faces  project  much 
more  beyond  the  line  of  the  forehead  than  those  of  the  Africans,  with  little 
4  K  2  appearance 
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BOOK  III.  appearance  of  cliin,  our  author  is  excusable  in  comparing  thorn  to  tlie  muzzles  of 

-  certain  animals.  See  plate  of  a  Papila  boy  in  Rafiles’  Hist,  of  Java,  of  whom  it 

chap.  XVI11.  ,g  but  justice  to  a(]d  that  i,;s  disposition  is  perfectly  tile  reverse  of  that  ascribed  to 
N°tea.  congenor3  of  the  former  island. 

1242.  The  opinion,  whether  well-founded  or  otherwise,  that  the  natives  of  the 
Andamans  were  addicted  to  cannibalism,  has  been  prevalent  from  the  earliest 
period.  The  work  of  Ptolemy  speaks  ot  islands  inhabited  by  anthropophagi  in 
this  part  of  the  Indian  sea,  but  his  account  of  them  wants  precision.  The  Arabian 
travellers  notice  the  custom  in  the  following  terms.  “  An  de-lh  de  ces  deux  isles 
<<  (appellees  Negebalous )  on  trouve  la  mer  appellee  d’ Andaman.  Les  pimples  qui 
<A  habitent  sur  la  coste  mangent  de  la  chair  humaine,  tout?  crue.”  P.5.  Nicolo  di 
Conti,  who  travelled  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  says:  “  Lasciando 
“  &  man  dritta  una  isola  nominata  Amdmmama . , .  gli  liabitatori  dellnipinlc  nmn- 
“  giano  came  humana,  et  i  quosta  isola  nesauno  vi  capita,  se  non  buttato  dalla 
“  fortune,  perche  giunto  die  6  l’huomo  nel  poier  loro,  immediate  vien  preso  <la 
“  queste  genti  crudeli  et  inhumane,  c  (atto  lo  in  pezzi,  se  lo  manginno.”  llamu- 
sio,  vol.  i,  viaggio  di  N.  di.  C.  fol.  359. 

Authorities  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied,  lmt  it  is  from  Mr.  R.  II.  Cole* 
brooke,  who  visited  the  islands  about  the  year  1787,  that  we  have  the  first 
circumstantial  detail  of  the  manners  and  character  of  their  inhabitants.  “  The 
“  wild  appearance  of  the  country,  and  the  uutractablo  and  ferocious  disposition  of 
“  the  natives,”  says  this  intelligent  officer,  “  have  been  the  causcR,  probably, 
“  which  have  deterred  navigators  from  frequenting  them,  and  they  have  justly 
“  dreaded  a  shipwreck  at  the  A  la  a  t  n  re  than  the  danger  of  foundering  in 
“  the  ocean ;  for  although  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
“many  vessels  have  been  wrecked  upon  their  coasts,  an  instance  does  not  occur 
“  of  any  of  the  crews  being  saved,  or  of  a  single  person  returning  to  give  any 
“  account  of  such  a  disaster.”  “  That  they  are  cannibuls  has  never  been  fully 
“  proved,  although  from  their  cruel  and  sanguinary  disposition,  great  voracity, 
■“  and  cunning  modes  of  lying  in  ambush,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  in 
«  attacking  strangers,  they  are  frequently  iinpolled  by  hunger;  as  they  invariably 
“  put  to  death  the  unfortunate  victims  who  fall  into  their  hands.  No  positivo 
instance,  however,  has  been  known,  of  their  eating  the  flesh  of  their  enemies  ; 
although  the  bodies  of  some  whom  they  have  killed,  have  been  found  mangled 
“  and  torn.”  Asiat.  Rea.  vol.  iv,  p.  S85-S89. 

1243.  By  the  “ pomi  paradisi  ”  are  meant  plantains,  the  pisang  of  the 
Malays,  &nd  muss  paradisiaca  of  Linnams. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Of  the  island  of  Zeilan. 

Taking  a  departure  from  the  island  of  Angaman,  and  steering  a  BOOK  III. 
course  something  to  the  southward  of  west,  for  a  thousand  miles,  the  CHj^Txix. 
island  of  Zeilan  presents  itself.1244  This,  for  its  actual  size,  is  better 
circumstanced  than  any  other  island  in  the  world.  It  is  in  circuit  two 
thousand  four  hundred  miles,  but  in  ancient  times  it  was  still  larger,  its 
circumference  then  measuring  full  three  thousand  six  hundred  miles, 
according  to  what  we  find  in  maps  possessed  by  the  navigators  of 
.  these  seas.  But  the  northern  gales  which  blow  with  prodigious  violence, 
have  in  a  manner  corroded  the  mountains,  so  that  they  have  in  some 
parts  fallen  and  sunk  in  the  sea,  and  the  island,  from  that  cause,  no 
longer  retains  its  original  size.1245  It  is  governed  by  a  Icing  whose  name 
is  Sender -naz.12i6  The  people  worship  idols,  and  are  independent  of 
every  other  state,  Both  men  and  women  go  nearly  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
only  wrapping  a  cloth  round  the  middle  part  of  their  bodies.1247  They 
have  no  grain  besides  rice  and  sesaml,  of  which  latter  they  make  oil. 

Their  food  is  milk,  rice,  and  flesh,  and  they  drink  the  wine  drawn  from 
trees,  which  has  already  been  described.1248  There  is  here  the  .best  sap- 
pan-wood  that  can  any  where  be  met  with.  .'  The  island  produces  more 
beautiful  and  valuable  rubies  than  are  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  likewise  sapphires,  topazes,  amethysts,  garnets,  and  many, 
other  precious  and  costly  stones.1249  The  king  is  reported  to  possess  the 
grandest  ruby  that  ever  was  seen,  being  a  span  in  length,  and  the 
thickness  of  a  man’s  arm,  brilliant  beyond  description,  and  without  a 
single  flaw.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  glowing  fire,1250  and  upon  the 
whole  is  so  valuable  that  ho  estimation  can  be  made  of  its  worth  in  money. 

The  Grand  khan ,  Kublai,  sent  ambassadors  to  this  monarch,  with  a  re¬ 
quest  that  he  would  yield  to  him  the  possession  of  this  ruby ;  in  return 
for  which  he  should  receive  the  value  of  a  city.  The  answer  he  made 
was  to  this  effect:  that  he  would  not  sell  it  for  all  the  treasure  of  the 
universe ;  nor  could  he  on  any  terms  suffer  it  to  go  out  of  his  dominions 

being 
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BOOK  III.  being  a  jewel  handed  down  to  him  by  his  predecessors  on  the  throne.1331 

ChapTxix.  The  Grand  khan  failed  therefore  to  acquire  it.1233/  The  people  of  this 
island  are  by  no  means  of  a  military  habit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  arc  ab¬ 
ject  and  timid;1253  and  when  there  is  occasion  to  employ  soldiers,  they 
are  procured  from  other  countries,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tans.1234  Nothing  else  of  a  remarkable  nature  presenting  itself,  we  shall 
proceed  to  speak  of  Maabar. 


NOTES. 

1244.  The  name  of  this  important  island,  which  is  pronounced  JS 'dun  by  the 
Persians  and  people  of  Hindustan  (who  also  call  it  Siercmlib),  1ms  been  preserved, 
through  the  several  versions,  more  free  from  corruption  than  almost  any  other  in 
the  work.  In  Rnnuisio’s  text  it  is  written  &'«7 an,  in  that  of  the  Basle  edition^ 
Seilam,  in  the  older  Latin,  Sci/hmi,  and  in  the  Italian  epitomes  Si/mi ;  all  of 
which  are  preferable  to  the  orthography  of  Ceylon,  as  we  (from  the  Dutch  I  pre¬ 
sume)  are  accustomed  to  write  the  word.  The  course  to  the  southmnost  part  of 
it,  from  the  Andamans,  is  nearly  west-south-west,  and  the  distance,  by  measure¬ 
ment  on  the  map,  something  more  than  nine  hundred  geographical  miles. 

1245.  The  navigators  here  mentioned  were  probably  those  Arabians  and  other 
Mahometans  who  traded  from  the  ports  of  the  gulf  of  Persia  to  India  and  Chinn, 
and  were  provided  with  maps  constructed  on  the  principles  of  those  which 
accompany  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  wherein  the  island  of  Taprobane  is  laid  down 
of  an  inordinate  magnitude.  When  their  experience  proved  to  them  that  its 
dimensions  were  inconsistent  with  tlieir  charts,  instead  of  questioning  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  great  geographer,  they  seem  to  have  reconciled  the  difficulty  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  island  had  been  reduced  to  its  actual  size  by  some  convulsions  of 
nature  or  by  the  corroding  effects  of  time.  See  the  Maps  prefixed  to  Dr.  Robert¬ 
son’s  Historical  Disquisition  concerning-  Ancient  India.  Mr.  Cordincr,  in  his 
Description  of  Ceylon,  published  in  1807,  states  it  to  be  “  a  tradition  of  the 
“  natives  (supported,  as  it  is  said,  by  astronomical  observations)  that  the  island  is 
“  much  diminished  in  size  from  what  it  was  formerly;  which  tradition  is  particu- 
<(  larly  mentioned  by  Marco  Paolo  a  Venetian,  who  visited  the  cast  in  the  thir- 
“  teenth  century.”  Vol.  i,  p.  2. 

1246.  Indian  proper  names  are  always  significant.  That  of  Sandir-mz  appears 
to  be  intended  for  Chandra-ms,  implying  the  wane  or  disappearance  of  the  moon. 
Although  not  perhaps  the  king  of  Candy,  or  of  the  whole  island,  he  may  have 

reigned 
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reigned  over  a  district  on  the  western  coast,  and  probably  that  which  is  inhabited  BOOK  III, 

by  a  race  of  people  from  the  opposite  continent.  - 

CHAP.  XIX. 

1247.  “  The  dress  of  the  common  people”  says  Mr.  Cordiner  “is  nothing  Note5' 

“  more  than  a  piece  of  calico  or  muslin  wrapped  round  the  waist;  the  size  and 
“  quality  of  which  correspond  to  the  circumstances  of  the  wearer.  The  more  indi- 
“  gent  are  very  sparingly  covered.”  Vol,  i,  p.  94,  The  dresses  in  which  the 
natives  of  rank  are  figured  in  the  plates  of  Knox’s  account  of  Ceylon,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  more  modern  publications,  have  evidently  been,  adopted  from  the 
ancient  Portuguese  or  other  Europeans.  The  manners  indeed  of  the  Singalese 
appear  to  have  been  more  sophisticated  by  foreign  intercourse  than  those  of  any  - 
other  people  of  India. 


1248.  “  Fruit  ”  says  the  same  writer  “  is  the  principal  article  of  their  food. 
“  Rice  is  a  luxury  of  which  many  of  them  seldom  partake :  fish  and  flesh  come 
nearly  under  the  same  description.”  “  They  occasionally  drink  the  sweetlimpid 
“  water  which  is  found  within  the  coco-nut ;  and  sometimes  palm-wine  or  liquor 
“  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  before  it  attains  an  inebriating  quality.”  1‘.  104. 
“Of  rice  ”  says  Knox  “  they  have  several  sorts.”  “  Tolla  is  a  seed-used  to  make 
“  oil.”  P.  7-12.  This  is  the  til  or  sesame  seed  of  Gladwin’s  Materia  Medica. 


1249.  “  In  this  island  ”  says  Knox  “  are  several  sorts  of  precious  stones,  which 
“•  the  king,  for  his  part,  has  enough  of,  and  so  careth  not  to  have  more  discovery 
u.  made. .  .Also  there  are  certain  rivers  out  of  which  it  is  generally  reported  they 
“  do  take  rubies  and  sapphires,  for  the  king’s  use,  and  cats-eyes.”  P.  31.  Mr. 
Cordiner  enumerates,  as  the  production  of  Ceylon,  the  ruby,  emerald,  topaz, 
amethyst,  sapphire,  cats-eye  or  opal,  cinnamon  stone  or  garnet,  agate,  sardonix, 
and  some  others.  Vol.  i,  p.  14. 

1250.  This  description  seems  to  he  intended  for  what  is  vaguely  termed  the 
carbuncle,  which  Woodward  defines  to  be  “  a  stone  of  the  ruby  kind,  of  a  rich 
“  blood-red  colour,”  and  is  believed  to  have  the  quality  of  shining  in  the  dark.  It 
is  a  frequent  subject  of  allusion  in  oriental  poetry  and  romance,  but  not  Confined 
to  them,  for  our  Shakspeare  says : 

“  A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art, 

“  Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.” 

1251.  If  this  extraordinary  stone  bad  any  real  existence,  it  may  have  been  a 
lump  of  coloured  crystal ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  with  eastern  princes  in  the  pre¬ 
ambles  of  their  letters  and  warrants,  to  boast  the  possession  of  imaginary  and 
improbable  curiosities;  and  in  this  instance,  the  fallacy  of  the  pretension  will 

account 
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BOOK  III.  account  for  the  king’s  rejecting  the  magnificent  terms  held  out  for  the  purchase 

chaTxix.  °f  it>  by  the  emPeror  of  China' 

N<,te*'  1252.  The  belief  of  swell  a  negociation,  even  though  our  author  should  have 

been  deceived  with  regard  to  the  fact,  serves  to  shew  that  the  intercourse  between 
China  and  Ceylon  was  not  considered  at  that  time  as  any  thing  extraordinary  or 
incredible.  The  circumstances  however  are  consistent  with  the  character  of 
JCublcii,  which  was  not  more  strongly  marked  with  ambition,  vanity,  and  rapacity, 
than  it  was  with  credulity. 


'  1253.  “  Ce  sont  gens  ”  says  Pyrard  “  fort  addonnez  ft  leurs  pluisirs  ct  diilices, 

“  au  reste,  fort  poltrons  et  conarts,”  Voyage,  Sccondo  Partic,  p.  88.  “  The  Ciu- 
“  galese”  says  M.  Cordincr  “  are  indigent,  harmless,  indolent,  and  unwarlike, 
“  remarkable  for  equanimity,  mildness,  bashfulness,  nncl  timidity.”  “  An  attempt 
“  was  made  some  years  ago  to  train  a  body  of  them  as  soldiers,  but,  after  great 
e<  perseverance,  it  completely  failed  of  success.”  P.  92.  “  Gli  habitant!  suoi  mm 
“  sono  mol  to  bellicosi.”  “  H  anno  nlcune  lancic  e  spade,  lequali  luncie  souo 
“  dicatina,  e  con  quelle  combattono  fra  loro,  nm  non  sc  neammazzanotroppodi 
“  essi,  percho  sono  vili.”  ltiner.  di  Lodovico  Burthema.  Ramusio,  vol.  i.  fol. 
163-2. 


1254.  It  is  uncertain  to  what'  country  this  expression  alludes.  If  the  people 
whose  assistance  was  obtained  were  Mahometans,  they  were  probably  the  Moplas 
of  the  Malabar  coast,  the  descendants  of  Arabs  who  settled  there  at  an  early 
period.  The  Arabs  themselves  were  also  much  employed  as  mercenaries. 


CHAPTER  XX- 

SECTION  X. 

Of  the  province  of  Maabar. 

chap.  xx.  Leaving  the  island  of  Zeilan  and  sailing  in  a  westerly  direction,  sixty 
sect,  i,  miles,1255  you  reach  the  great  province  of  Maabar}™  which  is  not  an 
island,  but  a  part  of  the  continent  of  the  greater  India,  as  it  is  termed, 
being  the  noblest  and  richest  country  in  the  world.  It  is  governed  by 
four  fangs,  of  whom  the  principal  is  named  Sender-bandit7  Within 

his 
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his  dominions,  Is  a  fishery  for  pearls*  in  the  gulf  of  a  bay  that  lies  BOOK  III. 
between  Maabar  and  the  island  of  Zeilan,1258  where  the  water  is  not  chapTxx. 
more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms  in  depth,  and  in  some  places  not  sect.  i. 
more  than  two  fathoms.1239  The  business  of  the  fishery  is  conducted  in 
the  following  manner.  A  number  of  merchants  form  themselves  into  sepa¬ 
rate  companies,  and  employ  many  vessels  and  boats  of  different  sizes,  well 
provided  with  ground-tackle,  by  which  to  ride  safely  at  anchor.1250  They 
engage  and  carry  with  them  persons  who  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  diving 
for  the  oysters  in  which  the  pearls  are  enclosed.  These  they  bring  up  in 
bags  made  of  netting  that  are  fastened  about  their  bodies,  and  then  re-* 
peat  the  operation,  rising  to  the  surface  when  they  can  no  longer  keep 
their  breath,  and  after  a  short  interval  diving  again.1261  In  this  operation 
they  persevere  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  by  their  exertions  accu¬ 
mulate  (in  the  course  of  the  season)  a  quantity  of  oystei's  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demands  of  all  countries.1253  The  greater  proportion  of  the 
pearls  obtained  from  the  fisheries  in  this  gulf,  are  round  and  of  a  good 
lustre,.1263  The  spot  were  the  oysters  are  taken  in  the  greatest  number  is 
called Betala,  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland;  and  from  thence  the  fish¬ 
ery  extends  sixty  miles  to  the  southward.1254 

In  consequence  of  the  gulf  being  infested  with  a  kind  of  large  fish, 
which  often  prove  destructive  to  the  divers,  the  merchants  take  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  being  accompanied  by  certain  enchanters  belonging  to  a  class 
of  Brahmans,  who,  by  means  of  their  diabolical  art,  have  the  power  of 
constraining  and  stupifying  these  fish  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
mischief;1255  and  as  the  fishing  takes  place  in  the  day  time  only,  they 
discontinue  the  effect  of  the  charm  in  the  evening  ;  in  order  that  dis¬ 
honest  persons  who  might  be  inclined  to  take  the  opportunity  of  diving 
at  night  and  stealing  the  oysters,  may  be  deterred  by  the  apprehension 
they  feel  of  the  unrestrained  ravages  of  these  animals.1256  The  enchant¬ 
ers  are  likewise  profound  adepts  in  the  art  of  fascinating  all  kinds  of 
beasts  and  birds.  The  fishery  commences  in  the  month  of  April,.. and 
lasts  till  the  middle  of  May.1267  The.  .privilege  of  engaging  in  it  is 
farmed  of  the  king,-  to  whom  a  tenth  part  only  of  the  produce  is  allowed : 
to  the  magicians  they  allow  a  twentieth  part;  and  consequently  they 
reserve  to  themselves  a  considerable  profit.1258  By  the  time  the  period 
4  L  above- 
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BOOK  III.  kbovementioned  is  completed,  the  stock  of  oysters  is  exhausted ;  and 
chap  xx  the  vessels  are  then  taken  to  another  place,  distant  full  three  hundred 
sect.  I.  miles  from  this  gulf,  where  they  establish  themselves  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  continue  till  the  middle  of  October.12'®  Independently 
of  the  tenth  of  the  pearls  to  which  the  king  is  entitled,  he  rccpiircs  to 
'  have  the  choice  of  all  such  as  are  large  and  well-shaped  ;  and  as  he  pays 
liberally  for  them,  the  merchants  are  not  disinclined  to  carry  them  to 
him  for  that  purpose.1220 


NOTES. 

1255.  The  distance  between  Aripo  on  Ceylon  ami  the  nearest  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  is  exactly  sixty  geographical  miles;  but  such  precision  not  being  unifora* 
in  our  author’s  work,  is  not  here  to  be  insisted  on ;  and  it  is  probable  that  tlie  port 
in  which  the  fleet  lay,  was  Columbo  rather  than  Aripo. 

.1 256.  The  name  of  this  country,  which  both  in  the  Dasle  edition  and  the  older 
Latin  is  Mmtbnr ,  and  Aloabar  in  (he  epitomes,  in  Malabar  in  the  text  of  Ramusio, 
of  which  the  former  has  been  supposed  a  corruption ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
for  circumstances  unequivocally  point  to  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Coro¬ 
mandel  as  the  place  where  the  licet  arrived  after  leaving  Ceylon,  and  what  puts, 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt  is,  that  the  province  of  Malabar  is  afterwards  dis¬ 
tinctly  mentioned  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  well  known  indeed  that  the  Tamut 
language,  spoken  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  on  both  sides,  is  called 
the  “  Malabars,”  but  this  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  vulgar  European 
misapplication  of  terms,  and  no  argument  is  necessary  to  shew  that  the  name  has 
no  proper  connexion  whatever  with  the  eastern  coast. 

Maabar  jfX*,  signifying  a  “  passage,  ferry,  ford,  trajectus,”  (see  the  dictiona¬ 
ries  of  Meninski  and  Richardson),  was  an  appellation  given  by  the  Mahometans 
to  what  we  call  the  Tinexelh y,  Madura ,  and,  perhaps,  Tanjore  countries,  from 
their  vicinity,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  celebrated  chain  of  sand-banks  and  coral 
reefs  named  Rama's  or  Adam’s  bridge.  It  has  now  fallen  info  disuse,  but  is  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  all  the  oriental  geographers  and  historians  who  have  treated 
of  this  portion  of  India.  <[  Oommemorut  ol  Canum”  says  Abulfeda,  as  trans¬ 
lated  by  Reiske  “  urbom  Indieam,  nomine  Mandari,  et  ait  esse  inborn  inter 
“  emporium  et  trajectum  (al  Mubur)  ad  iasulam  Saramlib  ami  again  :  “  Ter- 
“  t*am  India:  provinciara  rccensebat  al  Mabar  (sen  trajectum),  cujus  inilium  inci- 
“  dat  in  locum,  tribus  aut  quatuor  diebus  ab  ,al  Caulam  in  orientem  remotmn.” 

Mugasciu 
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Magazin  fiir  die  neue  Hist,  und  Geogr.  von  Busching,  Th.  iv.  p.  270.  It  is  curi-  BOOK.  III. 
ous  to  find  the  very  learned  translator  of  Ahulfeda  asking,  in  a  note  to  these  ' — 

passages,  “  Quare  Arabes  Malabarem,  Malar  appellant?  ”  and  then  explaining  CHAP*  xx* 
the  supposed  error  by  an  orthographical  correction  ;  when  a  moderate  degree  of  SeC‘' 
attention  to  his  subject  would  have  discovered  to  him  that  the  countries  are  differ-  Notes' 


ent,  and  the  resemblance  of  sound  accidental. 

For  historical  instances  of  the  appropriation  of  this  name,  we  may  refer  to  the 
work  of  Ferishla,  as  translated  (imperfectly)  by  Dow;  “  In  the  year  710” 
(A.  D.  1310,  being  about  eighteen  years  after  the  period  of  our  author’s  visit) 
“  the  king”  (of  Delhi,  Alla  I.)  “  sent  Cafoor  and  Chaja,  with  a  great  army,  to 
'  “  reduce  Dlioor,  Summund,  and  Maher ,  in  the  Decan,  where  he  had  heard 
“  there  were  temples  very  rich  in  gold  and  jewels.”  “  Mahommed  ”  (III.  king  of 
Delhi)  “  turned  his  thoughts  to  war  (725-1325),  and  the  regulation  of  his  army. 

He  subdued,  by  different  generals,  many  distant  countries,  such  as  Door, 
a  Snmmudir,  Maber,  Compila,  Arinkil,  some  of  which  provinces  had  revolted, 
and  others  had  never  been  subjected  by  the  arms  of  the  Islamites.  He  soon. 
“  after  reduced  the  Carnatic  to  the  extremities  of  the  Decan,  and  from  sea' to 
“  sea,  obliging  all  the  rajahs  to  pay  him  tribute.”  History  of  Hiridostan,  vol.  i. 


p.  305-338. 

The  subject  of  this  distinction  between  the  names  and  countries  of  Maclbar  arid 
Malabar,  has  been  fully  discussed  by  S.  De  Sacy,  who  observes  :  “  Marc-Pol  dis- 
“  tingue  bien  evidemment  le  Malabar,  qu’il  nomme  Melibar,  du  Mabar ;  ”  and 
again  :  “  Quant  au  mot  Mabar,  on  a  doutd  si  c’etoit  un  mot  Arabe,  on  une 
“  alteration  du  nom  Indien  Maritoar;  mais  coinme  ce  mot  renferme  un  din  et  a 
“  d’ailleurs  une  forme  purement  Arabe,  je  regarde  comme  certain  qu’il  appar- 
“  tient  a  cette  langue.”  Relation  de  l’Egypte,  Notes,  p.  112,  115. 


1257.  The  princes  of  India  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Icshetri  or  military 
tribe,  and  to  be  descended  from  one  or  other  of  two  illustrious  races,  termed  the 
surya  rangsa  or  race  of  the  sun,  and  chandra  vangsa  or  race  of  the  moon.  The 
king  here  spoken  of  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  latter,  and  his  name  of 
Chandra  bandi  may  be  understood  to  signify  the  “  slave  or  servant  of  the  mooii.” 
«  A  ciandra  vel  ut  alii  corrupte  scribunt  chandra  vel  shandra  pariter  multi  Indici 
“  reges  fuere  denominati.”  Paolino,  Syst.  Birahm.  p.  7. 

1258.  The  banks  on  which  the  fishery  for  pearls  takes  place,  appear  to  occupy, . 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf  that  separates  the 
island  of  Ceylon  from  the  continent  of  India,  or,  more  strictly,  of  that  portion  of 
the  gulf  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  Adam’s  bridge.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
banks  most  commonly  fished  are  near  the  small  island  of  Mandr,  and  on  the 
western  or  continental  side,  near  the  bay  of  Tuiakorm.  This  latter  hr  some  place 

4  L  2  in 
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BOOK  II I.  in  its  vicinity,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  author's  observa- 

-  tions  ;  *  but  as  the  operations  on  the  Ceylon  side  have  been  more  circumstantially 

CH*I<  ancl  costly  described  than  those  at  Tutahirhi,  the  elucidations  of  his  text  will 

.!  '  be  chiefly  derived  from  the  accounts  given  of  the  former,  in  two  recent  publications. 

M  The  comparison  will  be  found  to  establish  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  fishery  has 

continued  in  nearly  the  same  state  during  a  period  n(  hve  centuries,  and  consc- 
quently  that,  with  careful  management,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  permanent  source  ot 
advantage  to  this  country.  Its  existence  is  noticed  by  Ptolemy. 

1259  “  The  depth  of  water  over  the  different  banks”  says  Cordiner  “  varies 
“  from  three  to  fifteen  fathoms ;  hut  the  best  fishing  is  found  in  from  six  to  eight 
“  fathoms.”  Description  of  Ceylon,  vol.  ii,  p.  41.  A  paper  in  the  Asiatic  Res. 
vol.  v,  p.  401,  states  the  depth  at  from  five  to  ten  fathoms.  At  Sooloo  the  pearl- 
oysters  are  taken  from  the  depth  of  from  three  to  four  fathoms  only. 

1260.  It  is  probable  that  the  privilege  of  fishing  for  the  pearl-oysters  was  then 
farmed,  as  at  the  present  day,  to  one  or  more  merchant-adventurers.  “  Some- 
“  limes  the  government  ”  says  Cordiner  “  fishes  the  hanks  entirely  at  its  own  risk  : 
“  sometimes  the  boats  are  lot  to  many  speculators :  but  most  frequently  the  right 
“  of  fishing  is  sold  to  one  individual,  who  sob-rents  boats  to  others.”  “  The 
“  fishery  for  the  season  of  the  year  ISO  !  was  let  to  a  native  of  .lafl'napatam,  who 

had  resided  for  some  years  previous  to  it  on  the  coast,  of  Coromandel.”  “  AI- 
“  though  it  would  occasion  more  trouble  to  the  servants  of  government,  it  is 
“  probable  that  a  greater  revenue  might  be  gained  by  venting  the  boats  indivi- 
“  dually  to  a  multitude  of  adventurers.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  40-46.  “They  (the  boats) 
“  arrive  completely  equipped,  and  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary  to  conduct 
“  the  business  of  the  fishing.  They  are  open  boats  of  one  ton  burden,  about 
“  forty-five  feet  in  length,  from  seven  to  eight  in  breadth,  three  feet  deep,  have 
“  but  one  mast  and  one  sail,  and,  unless  when  heavily  laden,  do  not  draw  more 
“  than  eight  or  ten  inches  water.”  P.  41.  “  Almost  all  of  them  used  dill'erently 

“  formed,  clumsy,  heavy  wooden  anchors,  large  stones,  &c.”  As.  Res.  vol.  v, 
p.  395. 

1261.  “  The  crew  consists  of  twenty-three  persons,  ten  of  whom  are  divers.” 

“  Each  boat  is  supplied  with  five  diving  stones,  and  five  netted  baskets.”  Dcscr. 
of  Ceylon,  p.  41.  “  These  Indians,  accustomed  to  dive  from  their  earliest 

“  infancy,  fearlesly  descend  to  the  bottom  in  a  depth  of  from  five  to  ten  (athoms, 
“  in  search  of  treasures.  By  two  cords  a  diving  stone  and  a  net  arc  connected 
<e  with  the  boat.  The  diver  putting  the  toes  of  liis  right  foot:  on  the  hair  rope  of 
“  the  diving  stone,  and  those  of  his  left  on  the  net,  seizes  the  two  cords  with  one 
“  band,  and  shutting  his  nostrils  with  the  other,  plunges  into  the  water.  On 

“  reaching 
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“  reaching  the  bottom  he  hangs  the  net  round  his  neck,  and  collects  into  i(,  the  BOOK  IIL 
“  Pearl  shells  as  fast  as  possible  during  the  time  he  finds  himself  able  to  remain 
“  under  water,  which  usually  is  about  two  minutes.  He  then  resumes  his  former 
“  posture,  and  making  a  signal  by  pulling  the  cords,  he  is  immediately  lifted  into  Notcs 
“  the  boat.”  “  When  the  first  five  divers  come  up  and  are  respiring,  the  other 
“  r,ve  are  going  down  with  the  same  stones.  Each  brings  up  about  one  hundred 
“  oysters  in  his  net,  and  if  not  interrupted  by  any  accident,  may  make  fifty  trips 
“  iua  forenoon.”  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  v,  p.  401.  The  account  of  these  operations,  ■ 
as  given  by  Mr.  Cordiner,  is  still  more  circumstantial ;  but  what  has  been  stated 
is  sufficient  to  shew  the  correctness  of  our  author’s  relation. 

1269.  “  One  boat  has  been  known  to  bring  to  land,  in  one  day,  thirty-three 
“  thousand  oysters,  and  in  another  not  more  than  three  hundred.”  .  “  At  many 
“  fisheries  upwards  of  two  millions  of  oysters  have  been  brought  on  shore  at  one 
“  time.”  Descr.  of  Ceylon,  p.  57. 

1263.  Tavernier  after  speaking  of  the  pearls  of  the  Bahrein  fishery  in  the  gulf 

of  Persia,  says  :  “  L’autre  endroit  de  l’Orient  ou  il  y  a  une  pesclierie  de  perles, 

“  est  dans  la  merqui  vient  battre  un  gros  bourg  appelleilirmareu  l’isle  de  Ceylan. 

“  Ce  sout  les  plus  belles  pour  1’eau  et  pour  la  rondeur  de  toutes  les  autres  pesclie- 
“  ries,  mais  rarement  on  trouve-t’on  qui  passent  3  ou  4  carats.”  Voyages,  t.  ii, 
p.  362. 

1264.  In  the  map  of  the  peninsula  of  India  given  by  Valentyn  in  his  fifth 
volume,  we  find  a  place  named  Wedale  or  Vedale ,  situated  at  the  northern  ex* 
tremity  of  the  bay  of  Tutakorin  and  immediately  within  the  island  of  Ramiseram. 

This  may  be  the  Bclala  •;  !'  Ramusio’s  text,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  any  other 
version  ;  nor  will  the  substitution  of  B  for  V  and  of  t  for  d  be  thought  a  violence 
committed  against  orthography,  by  those  who  know  that  the  x&(ls  or  xidas  are  in 
the  common  dialects  of  India  pronounced  bids,  and  that  the  language  commonly 
named  Tamiil  (spoken  in  the  port  of  the  country  of  which  we  are  now  treating) 
is,  in  the  grammar  and  other  works  of  Ziegenbalg,  termed  “  lingua  Damulica.", 

The  banks  extend  in  a  south-western  direction  from  that  place,  and  at  the  distance, 
of  about  sixty  miles  lies  the  bank  on  which  the  modern  fishery  is  established. 

1265.  “  The  superstition  of  the  divers  renders  the  shark-charmers  a  necessary 
«  part  of  the  establishment  of  the  pearl  fishery.  All  these  impostors  belong  to 
“  one  family,  and  no  person  who  does  not  form  a  branch  of  it,  can  aspire  to  that 
“  office.  The  natives  have  firm  confidence  in  their  power  over  the  monsters  of 
“  the  sea;  nor  would  they  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  without  knowing 
«  that  one  of  those  enchanters  were  present  in  the  fleet.  Two  of  them  are  cpn- 

«  stantly 
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BOOK  III.  “  staptly  employed.  One  of  them  goes  out  regularly  in  the  head  pilot’s  boat: 

-  “  The  other  performs  certain  ceremonies  on  shore.”  “  The  shark-charmer  is 

CHyrer  f X*  “  called  in  the  Malabar  language  Cadal-cuUi,  and  in  the  Ilindostanee  liybanda , 
Notes."  “  e“ch  of  which  signifies  a  binder  of  sharks.”  Descript,  of  Ceylon,  vol.  ii,  p.  51. 

1266.  “  Their  superstition  in  this  particular  is  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
«  government,  as,  from  their  terror  at  diving  without  the  protection  of  the 
“  charms,  it  prevents  any  attempt  being  made  to  plunder  the  oyster  banks.”  P.  53. 
It  may  have  been  invented  or  encouraged,  with  that  view. 

.1267.  Our  author  is  correct  as  to  the  duration  of  the  fishery,  being  commonly 
thirty  days,  although  that  period  is  sometimes  exceeded,  when  interruptions  have 
taken  place ;  but  he  has  stated  the  commencement  later  by  at  least  one  month 
than  is  the  established  rule.  “On  the  20th  of  February,”  says  M.  Cordiuer, 
“  the  day  advertised  for  the  fishery  to  commence,  not  one  boat  appeared.  On 
“  the  27th  eighty  bad  arrived,  and  with  that  number,  fishing  began  on  (he  28th. 
“  On  the  3d  of  March  the  boats  were  nearly  completed  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  : 
“  on  the  8th  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  permitted  to  fish;  and  soon  after,  the 
“  number  employed  was  increased  to  three  hundred.”  P.  48.  “  On  the  17th  of 
“  March,”  lie  adds,  “  the  boats  were  stopped  after  setting  out,  by  a  contrary 
“  wind,  which  obliged  them  to  anchor.”  “  After  this  the  weather  prevented  fisli- 
“  ingfora  fortnight.  Notwithstanding  these  interruptions,  the  season  permitted 
“  the  fishery  to  be  carried  on  for  several  days  after  the  time  of  agreement  with 
“  the  renter  was  completed.”  This  would  carry  the  operations  beyond  the  middle 
of  April,  which  may  be  occasionally  possible;  but  the  author  of  the  Account:  of 
the  fishery  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  observes  that  it  “  cannot  well  be  continued 
“  after  the  setting  in  of  the  southern  monsoon,  which  usually  happens  about  the 
“  15th  of  April,  as,  after  that  time,  the  boats  would  not  be  able  to  reach  the 
“  pearl  banks,  and  tlie  water  being  then  so  troubled  by  heavy  seas,  diving  would 
“  be  impracticable.”  P.  394.  If,  as  some  suppose,  there  is  a  slow  progressive 
variation  of  seasons,  the  monsoons  might  formerly  have  changed  somewhat  later 
than  they  do  at  present ;  or,  there  might,  in  the  year  1292,  have  been  something 
particular  in  the  weather  to  retard  the  commencement  and  to  favour  tlie  pro¬ 
traction  of  the  fishery.  It  is,  however,  the  most  probable  that,  in  his  notes,  our 
author  wrote  April  and  May  by  mistake  for  March  and  April. 

1268.  Instead  of  taking,  as  the  royalty,  a  proportion  of  the  produce,  which  is 
the  more  equitable,  though  less  convenient  mode,  modern  governments  have  been 
in  the  practice  of  selling  the  exclusive  privilege,  for  the  season,'  to  the  highest 
responsible  bidder;  but  the  divers  and  other  agents  employed  in  the  fishery  are 
remunerated  in  kind.  “  The  oysters  of  each  stone,  when  landed,”  says  Cordiner, 
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t£  are  counted  by  tbe  divers  into  four  heaps,  and  a  person  employed  on  the  part  of  BOOK 
e<  the  renter  points  out  to  them  one  of  these,  which  they  carry  away  as  their  own 
“  wages.”  “  The  munducs  (persons  who  raise  the  baskets)  receive  one-sixth  of 
“  tiie  divers’  share,  each  of  the  other  persons  belonging  to  the  boat  is  allowed 
“  twenty  oysters  per  diem,  and  the  renter’s  peon  (officer)  is  allowed  ten.”  “  The 
“  two  shark-binders  are  allowed,  between  them,  ten  oysters.”  P.53,  These  con¬ 
jurors,  it  would  seem,  are  now  less  liberally  rewarded  for  their  useful  labours 
than  they  were  in  ancient  times. 

I860.  It  does  not  appear  to  what  place  it  was,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles,  to  which  the  vessels  were  accustomed  to  retire,  upon  quitting  the  fishery 
on  this  coast.  According  to  Cordiner,  “  the  boats  with  their  crews  and  divers 
“  come  from  Manaar,  Jaffna,  Itamisseram,  Nagore,  Tutakoreen,  Travancore, 
u  Kilkerry,  and  other  parts  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  ”  but  in  the  Asiatic- 
Researches  it  is  said  that  “  the  domes  (boats)  appointed  for  the  fishery  are  not  all 

procured  at  Ceylon  :  many  come  from  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar .” 

Vol.  v,  p.  400.  On  the  latter,  it  may  be  observed,  the  seasons  are  the  reverse  of 
what  they  are  oil  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula. 

1270.  At  some  periods  the  kings  have  required  that  all  pearls  exceeding  astatecfe 
size  should  he  considered  as  royal  property,  and  reserved  for  their  use. 


SECTION  II. 

The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  country  always  go  naked,  excepting  Sect- 
that  they  cover  those  parts  of  the  body  which  modesty  dictates.1271 
The  king  is  no  more  clothed  than  the  rest,  but  is  honourably  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  various  kinds  of  ornaments,  such  as  a  collar  set  with 
jewels,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  rubies,  of  immense  value.  He  also- 
wears  suspended  from  the  neck  and  reaching  to  the  breast,  a  fine  silken 
string  containing  one  hundred  and  four  large  and  handsome  pearls  and. 
rubies.  The  reason  for  this  particular  number  is,  that  he  is  required 
by  the  rules  of  his  religion  to  repeat  a  prayer  or  invocation  so  many 
times,  daily,  in  honour  of  his  gods ;  and  this  his  ancestors  never  failed 
to  perform.1272  The  daily  prayer  consists  of  these  words,  “  pacauca, 

“  pacauca,  pacauca”  which  they  repeat  one  hundred  and  four  times.127* 

On  each  arm  he  wears  three  gold  bracelets,  adorned  with  pearls  and 
jewels ;  on  three  different  parts  of  the  leg,  golden  bands  ornamented  ini 

the- 
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BOOK  III.  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  toes  of  his  feet,  as  well  as  on  his  fingers, 
chapTxx.  rings  of  inestimable  value.1271  To  this  king  it  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of 
Sect,  it  facility  to  display  such  splendid  regalia,  as  the  precious  stones  and  the 
pearls  are  all  the  produce  of  his  own  dominions.1275  He  lias  at  the  least 
one  thousand  wives  and  concubines,  and  when  lie  sees  a  women  whose 
beauty  pleases  him,  he  immediately  signifies  his  desire  to  possess  her.1271' 
In  this  manner  he  appropriated  the  wife  of  his  brother,  who  being  a 
discreet  and  sensible  man,  was  prevailed  upon  not  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  a  broil,  although  repeatedly  on  the  point  of  having  recourse  to 
arms.  On  these  occasions  their  mother  remonstrated  with  them,  and 
exposing  her  breasts,  said:  “  If  you,  my  children,  disgrace  yourselves 
“  by  acts  of  hostility  against  each  other,  I  shall  instantly  sever  from  my 
“  body,  these  breasts  from  which  you  drew  your  nourishment :  ”  and 
thus  the  irritation  was  allowed  to  subside. 

The  king  retains  about  his  person  many  knights,  who  are  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  an  apellation  signifying  “  the  devoted  servants  of  his  majesty,  in 
“  this  world  ami  the  next  ”  These  attend  upon  his  person  at  court, 
ride  by  his  side  in  processions,  and  accompany  him  on  all  occasions. 
They  exercise  considerable  authority  in  every  part  of  the  realm.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  when  the  ceremony  of  burning  his  body 
takes  place,  all  these  devoted  servants  throw  themselves  into  the  same 
fire,  and  are  consumed  with  the  royal  corpse;  intending  by  this  act,  to 
bear  him  company  in  another  life.1277  The  following  custom  likewise 
prevails.  When  a  king  dies,  the  son  who  succeeds  him  docs  not  meddle 
with  the  treasure  which  the  former  had  amassed;  under  the  impression 
that  it  would  reflect  upon  his  own  ability  to  govern,  if  being  left  in  full 
possession  of  the  territory,  he  did  not  shew  himself  as  capable  of  enrich¬ 
ing  the  treasury  as  his  father  was.  In  consc-qncncc  of  this  prejudice  it 
is  supposed  that  immense  wealth  is  accumulated  by  successive  genera¬ 
tions.1278 


No  horses  being  bred  in  this  country,  the  king  and  his  three  royal 
brothers  expend  large  sums  of  money  annually  in  the  purchase  of  them 
from  merchants  of  Ormus,  Diufar,  Pecher,  and  Adem,1278  who  carry 
them  thither  for  sale,  and  become  rich  by  the  traffick,  as  they  import  to 

the 
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the  number  of  five  thousand,  and  for  each  of  them  obtain  five  hundred  BOOK  III. 
saggi  of  gold,  being  equal  to  one  hundred  marks  of  silver.  At  the  end  CII^7~XX 
of  the  year,  in  consequence,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  their  not  having  per-  sect.  if. 
sons  properly  qualified  to  take  care  of  them. or  to  administer  the  requi¬ 
site  medicines,  perhaps  not  three  hundred  of  these  remain  alive,  and 
thus  the  necessity  is  occasioned  for  replacing  them  annually.1280  But  it 
is  my  opinion  that  the  climate  of  the  province  is  unfavourable  to  the 
race  of  horses,  and  that  from  hence  arises  the  difficulty  in  breeding  or  ' 

preserving  them.  For  food  they  give  them  flesh  dressed  with  rice,  afid 
other  prepared  meats ; 1281  the  country  not  producing  any  grain  besides 
rice.  A  mare  although  of  a  large  size,  and  covered  by  a  handsome 
horse,  produces  only  a  small  ill-made  colt,  with  distorted  legs,  and  un¬ 
fit  to  be  trained  for  riding. 

The  following  extraordinary  custom  prevails  at  this  place.  When  -a 
man  who  has  committed  a  crime,  for  which  he  has  been  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  to  suffer  death,  upon  being  led  to  execution,  declares  Iris  wil¬ 
lingness  to  sacrifice  himself  in  honour  of  some  particular  idol,  his 
relations  and  friends  immediately  place  him  in  a  kind  of  chair,  and 
deliver  to  him  twelve  knives  of  good  temper  and  well  sharpened.  In 
this  manner  they  carry  him  about  the  city,  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  this  brave  man  is  about  to  devote  himself  to  a  voluntary  death, 
from  motives  of  zeal  for  the  worship  of  the  idol.  Upon  reaching  the  place 
where  the  sentence  of  the  law  would  have  been  executed,  he  snatches 
up  two  of  the  knives,  and  crying  out,  “  I  devote  myself  to  death  in 
“  honour  of  such  an  idol,”  hastily  strikes  one  of  them  into  each  thigh, 
then  one  into  each  arm,  two  into  the  belly,  and  two  into  the  breast. 

Having  in  this  manner  thrust  all  the  knives  but  one  into  different  parts 
of  his  body,  repeating  at  every  wound  the  words  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  he  plunges  the  last  of  them  into  his  heart,  and  immediately 
expires.1282  As  soon  as  this  scene  has  been  acted,  his  relations  proceed 
with  great  triumph  and  rejoicing,  to  burn  the  body,  and  his  wife,  from 
motives  of  pious  regard  for  her  husband,  throws  herself  upon  the  pile 
.and  is  consumed  with  him.  Women  who  display  this  resolution  are 
Auch  applauded  by  the  community,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  thoseivjyho 
shrink  from  it  are  despised  and  reviled.1283 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

BOOK  III.  1271.  u  Quelquefois  Ieur  habillement  ”  says  Sonfteral  “  est  encore  plus  simple ; 

“  il  n’est  pas  rare  de  voir  ties  Indions  dont  tout  le  viHemcnt  n’est  cju’un  morccatt 
“  t*e  to'*e  cl"‘  sert  :<l  caehoi-  lea  parlies  imlurelles.”  Voy.  aux  hides,  &c.  T.  i, 
Notes  P‘  ”  k’l’ak'to  queste  genti  quo  vaiuio  tuttc  mule,  salvo  quo  portano  un 
“  panno  intorno  alia  parte  inhonesto.”  Itin.  di  Ludovico  Barthema,  fol.  1.0S-2. 

1272.  Rosaries  or  chaplets,  the  use  of  which  is  to  assist  the  memory  in  count¬ 
ing  the  repetition  of  prayers,  are  employed  lor  this  purpose  by  the  followers  of 
Brahma,  Buddha  or  Fo,  and  Mahomet,  as  well  as  by  a  part  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  number  of  beads  in  the  chaplets  borne  by  the  natives  of  Hindustan, 
as  well  as  by  the  worshippers  of  Fo,  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  eight.  “  Les 

devotfi  de  celte  secte  ”  says  a  missionary  “  out  continuellemcnt  pentlu  au  col  on 
“  autour  du  bras  tine  sorto  de  chapclet  de  prix  compose  de  cent  grains  mediocres 
“  et  de  huit  plus  gros . . .  L’usagc  de  cos  chapelets  dans  la  secte  de  Fo,  cst  de 
“  beaucoup  desiecles  plus  ancien  que  celui  du  saint  rosaire  parmi  les  Chrdtiens.” 
Lett.  edif.  t.  xviii,  p.  881.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  lour,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  an  error,  to  which  the  mode  of 
notation  in  the  old  manuscripts,  by  Roman  figures,  is  extremely  liable;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  must  avow  that  1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  precision  the 
divisions  of  the  rosary  used  cither  by  a  Hindi)  or  a  Mahometan. 

1273.  The  specimens  of  prayers  and  invocations  in  the  Tamul  language,  with 
which  we  have  been  furnished  by  Paolino  and  others,  do  not  enable  us  to  trace 
the  word  pacauca ;  nor  can  we  bo  confident  that  the  orthography  has  not  been 
corrupted.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Basle  edition  nor  in  the  epitomes. 

,  .1274.  The  description  of  the  ornaments  worn  by  this  prince  is  conformable  to 
.  what  we  read  in  the  voyage  of  Lodovico  Barthema,  who  says  :  <•'  Non  si  potria 
“  stimare  le  gioie  e  perle  che  porta  il  Re.”'  “Portava  tante  gioie  noil’  orrechic, 

enellemani,  nelle  bracchia,  ne  piedi  e  nelle  gambe,  che  era  cosa  mirabile  a 
“  vedere.”  Fol.  161.  See  also  Ancien nes  Relations,  par  Renaudot,  p.  123. 

1275.  It  would  appear  that  our  author  does  not  speak  of  the  raja  of  a  limited 
district  contiguous  to  the  coast  of  the  fishery,  but  of  a  sovereign  whose  dominions 
embraced  the  inland  country  where  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  are  found. 
The  king  of  Narsinga,  whose  capital  at  a  subsequent  period  was  Bijanagar  or 
Golconda,  ruled  at  this  period  not  only  the  Tdwga  and  Karnala  country,  but  all 
the  coaBt  of  Coromandel,  as  far  southward  as  cape  Komari  or  Comorin. 


1276.  It 
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1276.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  many  authorities  for  the  extent  of  the  BOOK  III. 
harams  of  eastern  princes,  in  former  times.  The  composition  of  them  is  thus  ' 

described  by  Barbosa,  speaking  of  the  king  of  Narsinga  :  “  II  re  ne  tiene  seco  C”*P’  XX‘ 
“  nel  suo  palazzo  rriolte  (donne)  clie  sono  figliuole  di  grans  signiori  del  suo  regno, 

<!  et  oltre  a  queste  molle  altre  come  donzelle,  et  altre  che  sono  servitrici,  elette 
“  per  tuto  il  regno  per  le  piu  belle. .  .Sanno  cantare  e  sonare  eccellentemente, 

“  e  non  pensano  mai  ad  altro,  che  a  dare  piacere  al  re.”  Fol.  301-2. 


1277.  The  authorities  for  the  practice  of  burning  the  servants,  as  well  as  the 
wives,  of  Hindoo  princes,  along  with  the  bodies  of  their  masters,  are  numerous  ; 
but  from  a  passage  in  the  narrative  of  Barbosa  we  find  also  a  confirmation  of  their 
performing  the  sacrifice  in  consequence  of  a  previous  voluntary  engagement. 
“  Quivi  ”  he  says,  speaking  of  the  customs  of  the  southern  part  of  India  “  si 
“  vede  una  grandissima  pressa  di  molti  amici  e  servitori  domestici  del  re,  che 
“  vogliono  abbruciarsi  l'un  prima  dell’  altro;  il  che  d  cosa  maravigliosa  e  che  da 
“  spavento  a  chi  si  trova  presente.”  Fol.  302.  “  Questi  nairi  quando  s’accordano 

u  di  star  al  soldo  col  re,  si  obligano  di  m  or  ire  con  lui.”  Fol.  307-2.  “  Ils 

“  s’engagent  chacun  en  mangeant  ce  ris”  say  the  Mahometan  travellers  likewise 
“  de  se  brusler  le  jour  mesrne  que  le  roy  mourra,  ou  qu’il  sera  tue,  et  ils  exdcu- 
“  tent  sans  faute  ce  qu’ils  ont  promis,  se  jettant  dans  le  feu  jusqu’au  dernier,  de 
“  sorte  qu’il  n’en  restepas  un  seul.”  Anc.  llelat.  p.  99. 


1278.  “  Dicono  ”  says  Barthema,  speaking  of  the  wealth  of  the  king  of  Calicut, 
“  che  questo  thesoro  e  stato  lasciato  da  dieci  o  dodici  re  passati,  e  hannolo  lasciato 
“  per  li  bisogni  e  fortezza  della  republica  e  del  suo  regno.”  Ramusio,  vol.  i, 
fol.  161*. 


1279.  The  ports  enumerated  in  the  Latin  version  are  Curmos,  Chisi,  Durfar, 
Ser  and  Eden.  Of  Curraos,  Hormuz,  or  Ormuz,  as  well  as  of  Adem,  Eden,  or 
Aden,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  in  this  place.  Chisi  is  Kis  or  KAs,  an  island  m 
the  Persian  gulf,  to  which  the  trade  of  Sir  af  was  removed.  _  Diufar  and  Pecker, 
which  in  the  Basle  edition  are  JQurfnr  and  Ser,  appear  to  be  the  same  places  as 
Escier  and  Dulfar  of  chap,  xli  and  xlii,  and  consequently  may  be  supposed  the 
towns  of  Sheher  and  DurfAr  on  the  Arabian  coast,  to  the  eastward  of  Aden. 


1280.  Even  at  the  present  day  there  is  no  breed  of  horses  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  and  all  the  cavalry  employed  there  are  foreign.  “  No  horses, 
“  asses,  &c.”  says  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  “are  bred  in  MalayalaC  Journey  from 
Madras,  See.  vol.  ii,  p.  383.  The  circumstances  appear  to  have  been  the  same  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  “  Li  cavalli  ”  says  Barbosa  “  cos  tan  o  da 
“  trecento  fin  a  mille  ducati. .  .Vivono  poco  tempo  questi  cavalli,  e  non  hascono 
4  M  2  “in 
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£i  in  questo  paese  :  ma  tutti  vengono  condotti  dai  regni  d’Ormuz  e  di  Cambaia, 
«  per  la  gran  nescessita  che  lianno  di  quelli  nelia  guerra  vagliono  tanti  danarif” 
Fol.  301-2.  This  demand  for  horses  is  also  noticed  by  Abulfeda,  who,  mentioning 
“  el  Mabari says  “  quo  pervehuntur  uiulecumjuo  tcrrarum  eqtii.”  Tab.  xiv. 
India.  Biischiiig,  p.  271. 

1281.  However  extraordinary  it  may  bo  thought,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  addition  to  gram  ( tblwlm  bijhms  L.)  and  the  roots  of 
grass,  the  horses  are  occasionally  fed  with  meat,  chielly  of  boiled  sheeps’  heads, 
made  up  into  balls.  Similar  expedients  arc  employed  in  other  places.  “  In 
“  questo  paese  ”  says  Barbosa  speaking  of  the  coast  of  Sind,  “  mangiano  li 
“  peschi  secchi  et  anclm  li  danno  a  mangiare  alii  cavalli  e  ad  altri  bestiami.” 
Fol.  295. 

1282.  In  various  modern  accounts  we  have  indubitable  authority  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  self-immolation  amongst  the  people  of  India,  at  the  leasts  ol  JagarnaCha  and 
other  idols,  where  the  victims  of  fanaticism  throw  themselves  before  the  wheels  of 
ponderous  machines,  to  be  crushed  to  death.  In  the  writings  of  Barbosa  (who 
travelled  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century)  we  are  furnished  with 
ail  instance  of  self-devotion  directly  in  point.  “In  quests  provincia  di  Quilacare 
“  (the  Kilcarc  of  our  maps,  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  pearl  fishery)  6  una 
<c  casa  d’oratiem  di  gentili  ove  s(a  turn  idolo  diabolico  die  essi  liunno  in  gramlis- 
“  sinm  veneratione,  et  ogni  dodici  amii  gli  lhnno  una  gran  festa  .  .  dove  si  spen- 
“  dono  gran  quantita  di  denari  in  dar  da  mangiare  a  i  hramiai,  clio  quivi  tutti 
“  concorrono  :  il  re  fa  far  uu  palco  alto  di  lognann  tutto  coperto  di  panni  di 
“  seta . .  .  il  die  fatto  so  ne  viene  all’idolo  a  far  la  sua  oratioue,  la  qual  compita 
“  ascende  sopra  il  palco,  e  quivi  in  presenza  di  tutti  il  popolo,  con  un  coltello 
“  taglientc,  si  comincia  il  tagliar  il  naso,  e  poi  le  orrechie  et  i  labri,  e  cosi  gli 
“  altri  raembri,  e  tutta  la  carne  die  si  leva  da  dosso,  la  gitta  con  gran  furia  verso 
“  lo  idolo,  et  uscomlo  tanto  sangue  che  gli  comincia  a,  mancar  la  virtu,  all’hora 
“  egli  medesinio  si  taglia  la  canna  della  gola,  e  fa  di  se  sacrificio  all'idolo.”  Fol. 
314-2.  In  the  Relations  also  of  the  Arabian  travellers  we  find  a  passsage  to  the 
same  effect.  “  Dans  le  royaume  du  BaUiara  et  dans  tons  les  autres  royauines  des 
“  Indee,  on  trouve  des  gens  qui  se  bvusleut.  Cette  coustunie  est  fondee  sur  l’opi- 
“  nion  de  lainejjgmpsycose,  qu’ils  croyent  fermenient.”  “  Une  personne  dit  avoir 
“  veu  britsler  un  de  ces  Indices,  et  que  lors  qu’il  fut  pres  du  bucher,  il  lira  un 
“  cangiar  dont  il  se  fendit  la  poitrine  jusqu’au  bas  ventre;  apres  cela  il  tira  avec 

sa  main  gauche  un  morceau  de  son  foye  dont  il  coupa  une  partie  avec  le  cangiar , 
“  et  la  donna  a  un  de  ses  freres,  parlunt  cependant  tousjours,  ct  faisant  paroistre 
“■  un  grand  mepris  de  la  mort  et  une  patience  extraordinaire  dans  ces  tourmens  ; 
“  et  enfii)  il  sauta  dans  le  feu,  pour  aller  eu  enfcr.”  Ancieuncs  Relations,  p.  99-100, 

Of 
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Of  these  three  extraordinary  relations  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  point  of  credi-  BOOKIII, 

bility,  that  of  our  text  is  the  least  exceptionable,  inasmuch  as  the  immolation  - 

there  described  was  the  desperate  act  of  a  person  already  condemned  to  death,  Seej  n_  ' 
and  who,  at  the  moment  of  execution,  was  urged  by  fanatics  to  convert  his  igno-  Notes 
minious  punishment  into  a  triumphant  martyrdom. 

1288.  Every  account  of  the  Hindu  people  and  their  manners  furnishes  us  with  a 
description  of  the  ceremony  of  wives  burning  themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their 
deceased  husbands,  of  the  arts  that  are  employed  to  stimulate  their  enthusiasm, 
and  of  the  disgrace  and  abandonment  that  attends  their  refusal  to  comply  with 
this  horrible  custom.  Under  the  Mahometan  and  European  influence  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  much  less  common  than  it  was  in  former  times.  “  Dans  les  etats 
“  gentils,”  says  Sonnerat,  “elle  ne  se  pratique  plus  que  dans  la  caste  desBrames 
“  et  dans  celle  des  militaires.”  T.  i.  p.  93.  Major  Rennell  informs  me  that 
from  his  observation  whilst  residing  in  Bengal,  the  custom  appeared  to  be  wearing 
out.  At  Dacca,  where  there  was  a  population  of  120,000  Hindus,  only  one 
woman  had  burnt  herself  in  the  course  of  several  years;' and  in  all  his  travels 
across  Bengal  he  never  had  another  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  horrid  ceremo¬ 
ny.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ward,  a  learned  Baptist  Missionary  at  Serampore, 
states  in  bis  “  View  of  the  history,  literature,  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos,”  that 
“  not  less  than  five  thousand  of  these  unfortunate  women,  it  is  supposed,  are  im- 
“  molated  every  twelve  months.”  P.  liii. 


SECTION  III. 

The  greater  part  of  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  shew  Sect.  rn. 
particular  reverence  to  the  ox,  and  none  will  from  any  consideration 
be  induced  to  eat  the  flesh  of  oxen. 1284  But  there  is  a  particular  class 
of  men  termed  gaui,  who  although  they  may  eat  of  the  flesh,  yet  dare 
not  to  kill  the  animal ;  but  when  they  find  a  carcase,  whether  it  has 
died  a  natural  death  or  otherwise,  the  gaui  eat  of  it ; 1285  and  all  des¬ 
criptions  of  people  daub  their  houses  with  cow-dung.1236  Their  mode 
of  sitting  is  upon  carpets  on  the  ground ;  and  when  asked  why  they  sit 
in  that  manner,  they  reply  that  a  seat  on  the  earth  is  honourable  j  that 
as  we  are  sprung  from  the  earth,  so  we  shall  again  return  to  it ;  that 
none  can  do  it  sufficient  honour,  and  much  less  should  any  despise  the 
earth.  These  gaui  and  all  their  tribe  are  the  descendants  of  those  who 
slew  Saint  Thomas  ,  the  Apostle,  and  on  this  account  no  individual  of 

them 
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EOOIt  III.  them  can  possibly  enter  the  building  where  the  body  of  the  blessed 
chapTxx.  apostle  rests,  even  were  the  strength  of  ten  men  employed  to  convey 
swt.ai.  him  to  the  spot,  being  repelled  by  the  supernatural  power  of  the  holy 
corpse.1287 

The  country  produces  no  other  grain  than  rice  and  sesame.1"88  The 
people  go  to  battle  with  lances  and  shields,  but  without  clothing,  and 
are  a  despicable  unwarlike  race.1288  They  do  not  kill  cattle  nor  any 
kind  of  animals  for  food,  but  when  desirous  of  eating  the  flesh  of  sheep 
or  other  beasts,  or  of  birds,  they  procure  the  Saracens,  who  are  not 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  laws  and  customs,  to  perform  the 
office.12110  Both  men  and  women  wash  their  whole  bodies  in  water 
twice  every  day,  that  is,  in  the  morning  and  the  evening.  Until  this  ablu¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  they  neither  cat  nor  drink ;  and  the  person  who 
should  neglect  this  observance,  would  be  regarded  as  a  heretic.1291  It 
ought  to  be  noticed,  that  in  eating  they  make  use  of  the  right  hand 
only,  nor  do  they  ever  touch  their  food  with  the  left.  Tor  every  clean¬ 
ly  and  delicate  work  they  employ  the  former,  and  reserve  the  latter 
for  the  base  uses  of  personal  abstersion  and  other  offices  connected  with 
the  animal. functions.12113  They  drink  out  of  a  particular  kind  of'  vessel, 
and  each  individual  from  bis  own ;  never  making  use  of  the  drinking  pot 
of  another  person.  When  they  drink  they  do  not  apply  the  vessel  to 
the  mouth,  but  hold  it  above  the  head,  and  pour  the  liquor  into  the 
mouth ;  not  suffering  the  vessel  on  any  account  to  touch  the  lips.12™ 
In  giving  drink  to  a  stranger,  they  do  not  hand  their  vessel  to  him,  but, 
if  he  is  not  provided  with  one  of  his  own,  pour  the  wine  or  other  liquor 
into  bis  hands,  from  which  he  drinks  it,  as  from  a  cup.129‘ 

Offences  in  this  country  are  punished  with  strict  and  exemplary 
justice,  and  -with  regard  to  debtors  the  following  customs  prevail.  If 
application  for  payment  shall  have  been  repeatedly  made  by  a  creditor, 
and  the  debtor  puts  him  off  from  time  to  time  with  fallacious  promises, 
the  former  may  attach  his  person  by  drawing  a  circle  round  him,  from 
whence  he  dares  not  depart  until  he  has  satisfied  his  creditor,  either  by 
payment  or  by  giving  adequate  security.  Should  he  attempt  to  make 
his  escape,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death,  as  a 

violator 
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violator  of  the  rules  of  justice.1295  Messer  Marco,  when  he  was  in  BOOK  Hi. 
this  country  on  his  return  homeward,  happened  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  chap” xx 
a  remarkable  transaction  of  this  nature.  The  king  was  indebted  in  a  sect.  in. 
sum  of  money  to  a  certain  foreign  merchant,  and  although  frequently 
importuned  for  payment,  amused  him  for  a  long  time  with  vain  assuran¬ 
ces.  One  day  when  the  king  was  riding  on  horseback,  the  merchant 
took  the  opportunity  of  describing  a  circle  round  him  and  his  horse. 

As  soon  as  the  king  perceived  what  had  been  done,  he  immediately 
ceased  to  proceed,  nor  did  he  move  from  the  spot  until  the  demand  of 
the  merchant  was  fully  satisfied.  The  by-standers  beheld  what  passed 
with  admiration,  and  pronounced  that  king  to  merit  the  title  of  most 
just,  who  himself  submitted  to  the  laws  of  justice.1296 

These  people  abstain  from  drinking  wine  made  from  grapes,  and 
should  a  person  be  detected  in  the  practice,  so  disreputable  would  it  be 
held,  that  his  evidence  would  not  be  received  in  court.1297  A  similar 
prejudice  exists  against  persons  frequenting  the  sea,  who,  they  observe, 
can  only  be  people  of  desperate  fortunes,  and  whose  testimony,  as  such, 
ought  not  to  be  admitted.1298  They  do  not  hold  fornication  to  be  a 
crime.1299  The  heat  of  the  country  is  excessive,  and  the  inhabitants  on 
that  account  go  naked.  There  is  no  rain  excepting  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  coolness  imparted  to 
the  air  during  these  three  months  by  the  rain,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
support  life.1300 

In  this  country  there  are  many  adepts  in  a  science  denominated  phy¬ 
siognomy,  which  teaches  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
men,  and  whether  they  tend  to  good  or  evil.  These  qualities  are  imme¬ 
diately  discerned  upon  the  appearance  of  the  man  or  woman.1301  They 
also  know  what  events  are  portended  by  meeting  certain  beasts  or  birds. . 

More  attention  is  paid  by  these  people  to  the  flight  of  birds,  than  by 
any  others  in  the  world,  and  from  thence  they  predict  good  or  bad  for¬ 
tune.1302  In  every  day  of  the  week  there  is  one  hour  which  they  regard 
as  unlucky,  and  this  they  name  choiach ;  1303  thus,  for  example,  on 
Monday  the  (canonical)  hour  of  mezzo,  'lerza,  on  Tuesday  the  hour  of 
tersa,  on  Wednesday  the  hour  of  nonet ; 1304  and  on  these  hours  they,  do- 

not.  . 
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BOOK  III.  not  make  purchases,  nor  transact  any  kind  of  business,  being  persuaded 
chapTxx  t}iat  wou5cl  not  be  attended  with  success.  In  like  manner  they  ascer- 
Xeet.nt.  tain  the  qualities  of  every  day  throughout  the  year,  which  are  descri¬ 
bed  and  noted  in  their  books.1307'  They  judge  of  the  hour  of  the  day  by 
the  length  of  a  man’s  shadow  when  he  stands  erect.1306  When  an  infant 
is  born,  be  it  a  boy  or  a  girl,  the  father  or  the  mother  makes  a  memo¬ 
randum  in  writing  of  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  birth  took  place  5 
also  of  the  age  of  the  moon,  the  name  of  the  month,  and  the  hour. 
This  is  done  because  every  future  act  of  their  lives  is  regulated  by 
astrology.1307  As  soon  as  a  sou  attains  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  they 
set  him  at  liberty,  and  no  longer  suffer  him  to  be  an  inmate  in  his  father’s 
house;  giving  him  to  the  amount,  in  their  money,  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  groats.  Thus  provided,  they  consider  him  as  capable  of  gaining 
his  own  livelihood,  by  engaging  in  some  kind  of  trade  and  thenefc 
deriving  a  profit.  These  boys  never  cease  to  run  about  in  all  directions 
during  the  wltol#  course  of  the  day,  buying  an  article  in  one  place  and 
selling  it  in  another.1308  At  the  season  when  the  pearl  fishery  is  going- 
on,  they  frequent  the  beach,  and  make  purchases  from  the  fishermen  or 
others,  of  five,  six,  or  more  (small)  pearls,  according  to  their  means, 
carrying  them  afterwards  to  the  merchants,  who,  on  account  of  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  remain  sitting  in  their  houses,  and  to  whom  they  say  :  “  These 
“  pearls  have  cost  us  so  much ;  pray  allow  such  a  profit  on  them  as  you 
“  may  judge  reasonable.”  The  merchants  then  give  something  beyond 
the  price  at  which  they  had  been  obtained.  In  this  way  likewise  they 
deal  in  many  other  articles,  and  become  excellent  and  most  acute  tra¬ 
ders.  When  business  is  over  for  the  day,  they  carry  to  their  mothers 
the  provisions  necessary  for  their  dinners,  which  they  prepare  and  dress 
for  them ;  but  these  never  cat  any  thing  at  their  fathers’  expense.1300 


'  NOTES. 

1284.  “  The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country,”  says  Buchanan  in  the  journal 
of  his  route  through  the  southern  Carnatic,  “  consider  the  ox  as  a  living  god,  who 
“  gives  them  their  bread;  and  in  every  village  there  are  one  or  two  bulls,  to 
“  whom  weekly  or  monthly  worship  is  performed.”  “  Ori  the  north  side  of  the 

“  Cavery 
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“  Cavery  this  superstition  is  not  prevalent.  The  bull  is  there  considered  as 
“  respectable,  on  account  of  Iswara’s  having-  chosen  one  of  them  for  his  steed.” 
Vol.  ii,  p,  174.  “  Nel  mio  ritorno  a  Puduceri”  says  Paolino  “  io  osservai  una 
“  cosa  assai  singolare.  Vidi  passare  per  le  strode  pubbliclie  il  dio  Apis.  Questo 
“  era  un  bue  di  altezza  mezzana,  hello,  grasso,  di  color  rossicchio.  Egli  si  cus- 
“  todiva  dai  Brahmani  nelle  viciuanze  del  loro  tempio,  ed  in  quel  giorno  egli  Fu 
i'-  prodotto  al  pubblico  con  una  grande  solennita.”  Viaggio,  p.  IS.  “  Their 
“  superstitious  veneration  for  these  animals,”  says  Grose,  “  is  too  well  known  to 
“  insist  on  here ;  but  by  all  the  discourse  I  have  had  with  Brahmins  on  that  head, 
“  it  appeared  very  clearly  to  me,  that  the  spirit  of  that  law  of  theirs,  which  forbids 
t;  the  slaughter  of  them,  is  chiefly  gratitude ;  from  their  arguing  against  the  cruelty 
“  of  such  a  retribution,  or  killing  a  creature  so  serviceable  to  mankind.”  Toy. 
to  the  East  Indies,  vol.  i,  p.  181. 


BOOK  III. 

CHAP.  XX. 
Sect.  III. 


1285.  From  this  account  of  the  manners  of  the  gaui,  our  author  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  speak  of  the  out-cast  tribe  generally  named  ‘pariah  and  chandala,  but 
who  are  known  also  by  other  appellations  in  different  parts  of  India.  “  Le  vili 
“  tribh”  says  Paolino  “  sono  nisha  o  ciandala,  cioe,  vili,  cattivi,  immondi. .  .che 
“  sono  veri  schiavi,  miserabili  ma  utili,  perche  guardano  la  campagna,  arano, 
“  custodiscono  le  bufale  colle  quali  si  ara,  &c.”  P.  248. 

1286.  “  When  the  dung  is  recent”  says  Grose  “  they  make  a  compost  of  it, 
“  with  which  they  smear  their  houses,  pavements,  and  sides  of  them,  in  the  style 
“  of  a  lustration.”  P.  185.  “  Les  brames  et  les  gens  pieux  ”  says  Sonnerat 
“  enduisent  le  pave  de  bouze  de  vache,  et  quelquefois  meme  les  murs.”  P.  32. 
“  II  piano  della  casa  ”  says  Barthema  “  e  tutto  imbrattato  con  stereo  di  vacche 
“  per  lionoroficentia.”  Ramusio,  fol.  161*. 


1287.  “  About  this  mount”  says  Fryer  “  live  a  cast  of  people,  one  of  whose 
“  legs  is  as  big  as  an  elephant’s,  which  gives  occasion  for  the  divulging  of  it  to  be 
«  a  judgment  oil  them,  as  the  generation  of  the  assassins  and  murtherers  of  the 
“  blessed  Apostle  St.  Thomas,  one  of  whom  I  saw  at  Fort  St.  George.”  New 
Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  p.  43.  The  circumstances  attending  the  death 
of  this  personage  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  present  chapter.  With 
respect  to  the  miracle  here  stated,  it  would  be  unfair  to  examine  it  with  philosophi¬ 
cal  rigour,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  all 
others  that  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writings.  They' 
were  not  subjects  upon  which  those  who  report  them  presumed  to  exercise  a# 
judgment  or  to  entertain  any  doubts. 

4  N 


1288.  The 
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BOOKIIL  1288.  The  sesamum  indicum,  called  til  in  the  Hindustani  language,  is  extern. 

-  sively  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  India,  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  obtained  from  its 

^Sect’uu'  seeds.  “  Ncl1  Paesc  di  Calicut  si  trova  8'ran  quantity,  di  zerzelino  del  quale  ne 
Note  “  fanno  oglio  perfetissimo.”  Barthema,  fol.  162. 

1289.  The  elfominacy  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  particularly  of  the  southern 
provinces,  has  been  in  all  ages  a  subject  of  observation.  “  Lea  habitana  do  la 
“  c5te  de  Coromandel”  says  Sonncrat  “  sent  appellds  Tamonls ;  les  Muropecus 
“  les  nommeut  improprement  Malttlmrsi  ils  sont  noirs,  asscz  grands  et  bien  (hits, 
«  mais  mous,  laches  ct  e femmes :  les  Moguls  les  tiennent  assujetis  avec  une 
“  facilito  qui  prouve  leurpeu  de  courage."  P.  27. 

.1290.  In  Dalrymple’s  Oriental  lioportory,  vol.  i,  p.  49,  wo  lirnl  a  list  of  the 
Hindu  castes  which  are  restricted  from  eating  animal  food  of  any  hind,  and  also  of 
those  which  arc  permitted  to  eat  certain  kinds.  Amongst  (he  latter  are  enumerated 
“  Woriar  Brahmincys who  may  cat  fish,  mutton,  and  game,  hut  not  fowls; 
and  also  “Rajahs."  None,  however,  of  any  caste  (as  is  generally  believed)  are 
allowed  to  cat  beef,  and  to  kill  a  cow  is  an  olfence  inferior  only  to  the  murder  of 
a  brahman.  Upon  tlio  subject  of  this  religious  abstinence  see  Moor’s  Ilincln 
Pantheon,  where,  under  the  head  of  ce  l?ralimans  ”  it  is  fully  discussed.  He 
informs  us  that  “  many  Mahratas  and  other  Hindus  bring  their  sheep  and  fowls 
“  to  Mahomedans  (at  Poona)  to  be  hallalkd  (killed  with  religious  ceremonies), 
“  and  then  eat  them  with  increased  satisfaction.”  P.  357.  It  may  be  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  the  object,  in  carrying  their  domestic  animals  to  persons  of  a  different  religion, 
was  any  other  than  that  of  avoiding  the  act  of  shedding  blood  by  their  own  hands. 

1291.  “  According  to  the  rules  of  their  religion  they  ought  to  pray  thrice  a 

“  day . .  .  They  should  at  the  same  time  perform  their  ablutions,  and  when  they 
“  have  an  opportunity,  should  prefer  a  running  stream  to  standing  water.  But 
“  it  is  an  indispcnsible  duty  to  wash  themselves  before  meals.”  Hindoo  Sketches, 
vol.  i,  p.  221.  “  Prima  die  si  metta  a  mangiare”  says  Barbosa  “  va  in  uno 

“  stagno  d’acqua,  o  quivi  nudo  fa  la  sua  orationc  con  molte  ccrcmonie. . .  e  tre 
“  volte  si  butta  sotto  l’acque  sommergendosi.”  Pol.  306. 

1292.  “  All’bora  il  re  ”  says  the  same  writer  “  comincia  a  mangiare  con  la 
<{  mano  dritta,  pigliando  del  riso  a  man  piena  eenza  cuccliiaro,  e  con  la  mano 
“  sinistra  non  pud  tocca  cosa  alcuna  di  quei  chc  ei  mangia.”  Fol.  306. 

1293.  This  mode  of  pouring  water  into  the  mouth  is  represented  in  a  plate, 
p.  87,  of  Knox’s  Account  of  Ceylon.  “  When  they  drink  ”  he  says,  almost  in 

the 
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the  words  of  our  author  “  they  touch  not  the  pot  with  their  mouths,  but  hold  it  at  BOOK  III. 

“  a  distance  and  pour  it  in.”  This  practice  is  common,  likewise,  in  other  parts  - 

of  the  east.  “  In  drinking  ”  says  the  History  of  Sumatra,  “  they  generally  ^X‘ 

“  hold  the  vessel  (a  labu  or  calabash )  at  a  distance  above  their  mouths,  and  catch  Noto!i 
“  the  stream  as  it  falls :  the  liquid  descending  to  the  stomach  without  the  action  of 
“  swallowing.”  Ed.  3,  p.  61.  , 

1994.  Sonnerat  (t.  i,  p,  257)  mentions  the  circumstance  of  boiled  rice  being 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  mendicant  who  has  no  vessel  to  receive  it ;  but  it  is  also  no 
uncommon  practice  to  pour  liquor  into  the  hands  of  such  a  person,  who  for  this 
purpose  holds  them  close  to  his  mouth. 

1295.  This  legal  process  is  more  circumstantially  described  by  Lodovico  Bar- 
thema  in  the  following  manner :  “  Poniamo  caso  che  uno  mi  habbia  dare  venti- 
(<  cinque  ducati,  e  molte  volte  mi  prometta  di  darli,  e  non  li  dia,  non  volendo  io 
“  piu  aspettare,  ne  farli  termine  alcuno,  vado  al  principe  delli  bramini,  che  son 
“  ben  cento,  qual  dapoi  che  si  haverik  molto  ben  informato  ch’6  la  verita,  che 
“  colui  mi  &  debitore,  mi  dit  una  frascha  verde  in  mano,  et  io  vado  pian-piano 
“  dietro  al  debitore,  etcon  la  detta  frascha  vedo  di  farli  un  cerchio  in  terra  circon- 
“  dandolo ;  e  se  lo  posso  giungere  nel  circolo,  li  dlco  tre  volte  qiieste  parole:  Io 
“  ti  commando,  &c.  Et  egli  mi  contenta,  over  roorira  prima  da  fame  in  quel 
11  luoco,  ancor  che  niuno  lo  guard!,  e  s’egli  si  partisse  del  detto  circolo,  e  non  mi 
«  pagasse,  il  re  lo  faria  morire.”  Fol.  16 1.  “  They  have  a  gpod  way  ”  says 
Hamilton  “  of  arresting  people  for  debt,  viz.  There  is  a  proper  person  sent  with 

“  a  small  stick  from  the  judge,  who  is  generally  a  Brahman,  and  when  that  * 

“  person  finds  the  debtor,  he  draws  a  circle  round  him  with  that  Stick,  and  charges 
“  him,  in  the  king’s  and  judge’s  name,  not  to  stir  out  of  it  till  the  creditor  is 
«  satisfied  either  by  payment  or  surety ;  and  it  is  no  less  than  death  for  the 
“  debtor  to  break  prison  by  going  out  of  the  circle.”  Vol.  i,  p.  316. 

1296.  If  our  author  had  not  told  us  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  scene,  we  might 
have  been  disposed  to  consider  it  as  hen  trouda,  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying 
the  strict  impartiality  with  which  the  laws  were  administered  in  that  country.  As 
it  is,  it  would  be  difficult  to  view  it  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  plan  prepared 
by  the  raja  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  impressing  the  bye-standers  with  an  advan¬ 
tageous  idea  of  his  justice. 

1297.  In  the  Latin  text  the  words  are :  “  Vini  usus  apud  eos  interdictus  est;  ” 
nor  is  it  by  any  means  probable  that  our  author  should  have  spoken  of  grape  wine, 
specifically,  as  being  prohibited,  in  a  country  where  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
known.  What  he  meant  in  this  and  several  other  places  where  the  term  K  wine  ” 
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BOOK  III.  is  used,  is  any  intoxicating  liquor,  but  more  especially  that  made  by  fermentation 
from  tbe  juice  of  the  palm,  and  by  distillation  from  that  juice  together  with  rice. 

CAVcMi[X'  “  No  Hindoo  of  any  of  the  four  casts  ”  says  Oaufnvd  “is  allowed  by  bis  religion 
Notes  “  *°  tasto  any  intoxicating  liquor ;  it  is  only  dnnilc  by  strangers,  dancers,  players, 
“  and  chanduhths  or  outcasts.”  Sketches,  vol.  i,  p.  MO. 

.1208.  Although  there  are  navigators  amongst  the  Hindus,  and  particularly  in 
vessels  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel  to  Acliiu  and  the  straits  of  Malacca,  yet  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  people  is  abhorrent  of  the  sea,  nor  can  persons  of  any 
respectable  cttslc  embark  on  it  without  the  risk  of  pollution,  both  in  respect  to 
contact  and  food,  whatever  precautions  may  be  taken  to  avoid  it.  Our  author, 
however,  attributes  their  dislike  of  seafaring  people  to  an  opinion  that  none  lint 
those  of  desperate  fortunes  and  relaxed  morals,  would  devote  themselves  to  a 
profession  where  domestic  comfort  is  sacrificed  and  life  exposed,  in  the  pursuit  of 
precarious  advantage. 

1299.  “  In  cases  of  fornication,  if  the  parties  differ  much  in  degree,  the  higher 
“  loses  his  or  lier  rank: . . .  yet,  if  a  Brahmen  fornicate  with  a  Nuj/r  woman,  he 
«  shall  not  thereby  lose  bis  cast.”  Asiat.  lies.  vol.  v,  p.  18.  Punishment  seems 
to  attach  only  to  the  disparity  of  rank  in  the  oflenders,  and  not  to  the  act.  In 
some  places  the  temples  arc  chiefly  supported  by  the  profits  arising  from  licensed 
courtesans.  In  the  Latin  version  a  different  idea  appears  to  be  conveyed,  where 
it  is  said :  “  Sunt  autem  bujis  regionis  homines  tain  iinmuiuli,  ut  inillam  luxurke 
“  speciem  patent  esse  peccatum.” 

.  1300.  The  rainy  season  here  described  is  that  which  prevails  on  the  Malabar 
coast.  “  L’aria  dei  Malabar  e  salubre,  calda,  umideita,  ecccttuato  negli  ecces- 
“  sivi  caldi,  che  sogliono  essere  ncH’Aprile  e  Maggio  prima  die  entri  l’invcrno  o 
“  il  tempo  delle  pioggie,  le  quali  incominciano  verso  i  quindici  di  Giliguo,  e 
“  fmiscono  dopo  i  venti  di  Agoslo.  In  qnelli  caldi  l’aria  si  rarefa  all’cccesso,  e 
“  rendcrebbe  questopaese  inabitabile  so  non  ci  fosserolanti  fimni,  o  nn  venticello 
“  periodico,  che  vicn  ogni  giorno  dall’alto  mare  nolle  ore  le  pin  calde,  e  rinfrcsca 
“  e  purifica  il  clima.”  Viaggio  do  Paolino,  p.  71. 

.  130,1-  The  art  here  dignified  with  the  scientific  appellation  of  “  fisionomut," 
appears  to  be  no  other  than  that  of  fortune-telling  by  observation  of  the  lineaments 
of  the  face,  as  in  palmistry  by  inspecting  the  lines  or  creases  of  the  hand. 

1302.  “  Los  Indiens,”  say  the  Mahometan  travellers,  “  out  des  religicux  .  . . 

“  des  astrologues,  des  philosophes,  des  devins,  et  cles  liommes  qui  observent  le 
“  vol  des  oyseaux,  des  mnglciens,  des  gens  qui  so  mesleut  de  dire  l’horoscope.” 

A  nc. 
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Anc,  Relat.  p.  107.  “  On  consulte  encore  Favenir,'’  says  Soniierat,  “  par  le  vol,  BOOK  Ilf. 
“  le  cri  ou  le  chant  des  oiseaux.”  “  Savoir  si  la  rencontre  ou  la  vue  tie  tel  objet  ,  : 

“  est  de  bon  ou  de  mauvais  augure,  &c.  tout  cela  s’appelle  science."  T.i,  p.  313.  Seet  ln 

1303.  The  word  Choiach  or  Koiach  (probably  much  corrupted)  is  not  to  be 
recognised  amongst  the  barbarous  astrological  terms  of  the  south  of  India;  a  Par- 
“  mi  les  nalcMtrons,  lesyogons,  les  tidis,  les  laquemns,  les  carehons ,  et  les  jours 
“  de  la  semaine”  as  we  are  informed  by  Sonnerat  “  il  y  en  a  de  bons  et  de  mau- 
“  vais.”  “  Jo  n’ai  jamais  pu  savoir  d’aucun  Brame  ce  que  e’etoit  qu’un  r/ogon 
“  et  un  caretion."  “  Les  jours  bons  ou  mauvais,  les  heures  funestes  ouheureuses, 

“  le  retour  d’un  voyage,  la  guerison  d’un  malade,  la  perte  de  quelques  effets, 

“  enfin,  tout  donne  matidre  i\  recourir  aux  devins.”  P.  305-313. 

If  this  were  the  proper  place,  the  foregoing'  terms,  disfigured  as  they  are  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Tamul  dialect  and  bad  European  orthography,  might  be 
restored  to  a  purer  form,  and  their  astronomical  significations  explained  from  the 
original  Sanskrit.  M.  Sonnerat,  however,  did  much,  for  the  period  at  which  he 
wrote,  when  the  study  of  Hindu  literature  had  but  just  commenced.  His  work 
was  published  in  1782,  and  the  B  hag-oat  Gila,  the  first  genuine  translation  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Sanskrit,  in  1735.  A  term  in  that  language  for  “  ill-omened 
or  “  unlucky  ”  is  ku-laksham, 

1304.  Having-  searched  in  , vain  through  several  learned  publications  for  a 
precise  definition  of  the  Canonical  hours  of  the  ancient  Romish  church,  I  had 
recourse  to  the  unremitting  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Grenville  to  procure  me 
information  on  the  subject  from  living  authorities  within  the  scope  of  his  acquain¬ 
tance,  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  communication  (amongst  others 
to  the  same  purport)  from  Signor.  Foscolo,  a  gentleman  eminently  distinguished 
amongst  the  literati  of  his  country  :  “  Les  Italiens  du  terns  de  Marco  Polo  ”  he 
observes  “  n’avoient  pas  pour  mesure  de  la  journee  civile  les  deux  points  fixds 
“  dans  le  midi  et  dans  la  niiuuit.  Leur  journee  dtait  divisee  en  24  heures:  la. 

“  premiere  heure  comroenqait  soixante  minutes  apiAs  les  crdpuscules  du  soir,  et 
“  la  vingt-quatrieme  finissoit  aux  dits  crdpuscules.  La  vingt-quatrieme  heure 
a  etait  par  consequence  le  seul  point  fixe ;  carc’etait  le  moment  de  l’obscurite  et 
“  de  la  fin  des  travaux  de  la  journee.  Mais  n’ayant  point  encore  des  horloges ; 

“  et  quand  mdme  ils  en  eussent  euy  n’ayant  le  point  du-.midi,  e’etait  par  pratique 
“  et  a  pen  pr&s  que  l’on  fixait  selon  le  clnmgement  des  saisons  rheure  vingt- 
“  quatrieme,  et  alors  on  sonnait  une  cloche  pour  en  avertirle  public.  A  l’heure 
a  douzieme,  e’est  i  dire  au  lever  du  soleil  dans  1’equinoxe,  on  sonnait  la  cloche 
«  du  matin  pour  avertir  que  la  partie  premidre  du  jour  commenqait,  et  on  l’np- 
“  pelait  Prima.  A  l’lieure  quinzieme,  c’est-il-dire  un  heure  apres  le  lever  dn 
!<  soleil,  on  sonnait  un  autre  cloche,  et  l’on  disait  term.  Six  heures  apres  le  lever 

“  du 
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«  du  soldi,  c’est  A  dire  a  midi,  on  sonnait  la  doclic  do  la  scslit.  Troia  lieures 
«  apres  on  sonnait  la  now,  enfin,  troia  lieures  apres,  cc  qui  tomhait  a  la  vingt- 
“  quatrimnc  heure  du  jour,  au  moment  do  l’obscuritd,  Ton  sonnait  vesper. 
“  Voici  1’horlogc  do  cc  toms  hi,  ot  jo  prens  pour  en  faciliter  l'intelligencc  lo 
«  moment  dc  l’cquinoxo.  L’on  verra  quo  lerza  vent  dire  trois  heuroii  aprds  lo 
“  soleil  love ;  mezsu  lerza,  une  licurc  et  domic ;  scuta,  six  lieures  ;  niezza  scsla , 
“  quutro  et  domic ;  nonti,  neiit'  lieures,  &c.” 

I  SOS.  TIic  books  licre  spoken  of  arc  almanacs,  called  pmtjangmi  in  the  language 
of  the  Tamuh.  “Co  sont  les brumes  du  Tanjaour  ct  du  temple  Canjivaron,  qui 
“  fixent  tous  les  mis  les  installs  oil  Pannee  et  les  mois  cominencont ;  ils  font  ct 
“  distribnent  los  pandjangnns,  quo  suivont  tons  les  Iiabitaas  tin  Curmito.”  “  Lo 
“  pand/aiig(i>i  qui  ust  ’alniauaeb  des  Tamouls,  annoncc  les  varans  on  jours  do  la 
“  semaine, .  .  On  y  voits’ilssont  heureux.”  Honnerat,  vol.  i,  p.  903-3 I 2. 

1306.  The  original  Indian  method  of  ascertaining  the  altitude  of  the  sun  and 
latitude  of  a  place,  is  by  measuring  the  length  of  the  shadow  thrown  by  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  gnomon  of  a  determined  height,  or  by  the  absence  of  that  shadow  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  zenith.  Upon  this  principle,  in  places  situated  within  the  tropics, 
and  especially  near  the  equator,  a  man  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  of 
the  hour  of  the  day,  by  observing  his  own  shadow,  which,  for  example,  when 
equal  to  the  height  of  his  person,  would  shew  the.  altitude  to  lie  forty-live  degrees, 
and  the  hour,  consequently,  about  nine  in  the  morning  or  three  in  the  afternoon. 

1307.  “  Si  trovano  tra  loro  ”  says  Barbosa  “  grandi  astrologi  fclic  si  chiatna 
“  Caniuri)  die  itidovinano  molte  cose  cbe  hanno  da  venire,  e  (anno  giuditij  veri 
“  soprale  nativita  de  gli  liuomini.”  Fob  309.  “  The  citniun"  says  Buchanan 
“  are  a  cast  of  Malayula ,  whose  profession  is  astrology.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  528. 

1308.  “  Li  lor  figluioli  ”  says  Barbosa  “  come  passnno  dioci  antii,  vanno  facendo 
“  il  medesimo  come  li  padri,  di  andar  comprando  moncto  piccolo,  et  impnrare  il 
“  mestiere.”  Fol.  310-2. 

1309.  “  Sono  personc  ”  he  adds  “  molto  moderate  nel  viver  e  spetulere,  e  del 
x‘  tutto  tengotio  particolar  con  to,  e  sono  molto  sottili  nel  negotiare.”  Fol.  310-2 
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SECTION  IV. 

Not  only  in  this  kingdom  but  throughout  India  in  general,  all  the  BOOK 
beasts  and  birds  are  unlike  those  of  our  own  country ;  excepting  the  CH^“ 
quails,  which  perfectly  resemble  ours.  The  others  are  all  different.1310  sect  '  1 
There  are  bats  as  large  as  vultures,  and  vultures  as  black  as  crows,  and 
much  larger  than  ours.  Their  flight  is  rapid,  and  they  do  not  fail  to 
seize  their  bird.1311 

In  their  temples  there  are  many  idols,  the  forms  of  which  represent 
them  of  the  male  and  the  female  sex,  and  to  these,  fathers  and  mothers 
dedicate  their  daughters.  Having  been  so  dedicated,  they  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  attend  whenever  the  priests  of  the  convent  require  them  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  gratification  of  the  idol ;  and  on  such  occasions  they 
repair  thither,  singing  and  playing  on  instruments,  and  adding  by  then- 
presence  to  the  festivity.  These  young  women  are  very  numerous, 
and  form  large  bands.1312  Several  times  in  the  week  they  carry  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  victuals  to  the  idol  to  whose  service  they  are  devoted,  and  of  this 
food  they  say  the  idol  partakes.  A  table  for  the  purpose  is  placed  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  upon  this  the  victuals  are  suffered  to  remain  for  the  space 
of  a  full  hour,  during  which  the  damsels  never  cease  to  sing,  and  play, 
and  exhibit  wanton  gestures.  This  lasts  as  long  as  a  person  of  con¬ 
dition  would  require  for  making  a  convenient  meal.  They  then  declare 
that  the  spirit  of  the  idol  is  content  with  its  share  of  the  entertainment 
provided,  and  ranging  themselves  around  it,  they  proceed  to  eat  in  their 
turn  ;  after  which  they  repair  to  their  respective  homes.  The  reason, 
given  for  assembling  the  young  women  and  performing  the  ceremonies 
that  have  been  described,  is  this :  The  priests  declare  that  the  male 
divinity  is  one  of  humour  with  and  incensed  against  the  female,  refu¬ 
sing  to  have  connexion  or  even  to  converse  with  her ;  and  that  if  some 
measure  were  not  adopted  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  between  them, 
all  the  concerns  of  the  monastery  would  go  to  ruin,  as  the  grace  and 
blessing  of  the  divinities  would  be  withheld  from  them.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  is,  they  expect  the  votaries  to  appear  in  a  state  of  nudity,  with, 
only  a  cloth  round  their  waists,  and  in  that  state  to  ebaunt  hymns  to  the 
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BOOK  III.  god  and  goddess.  These  people  believe  that  the  former  often  solaces 
ch~xx.  himself  with  the  latter.1313 

Sect.  IV. 

The  natives  make  use  of  a  kind  of  bedstead  or  cot  of  very  light  cane- 
work,  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  when  they  repose  on  them,  anil  arc 
'  inclined  to  sleep,  they  can  draw  close  the  curtains  about  them  by  pulling 
a  string.  This  they  do  in  order  to  exclude  the  tarantulas,  which  bite 
grievously,  as  well  as  to  prevent  their  being  annoyed  by  fleas  and  other 
small  vermin;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  air,  so  necessary  for  mitiga¬ 
ting  the  excessive  heat,  is  not  excluded.1311  Indulgences  of  this  nature, 
however,  are  enjoyed  only  by  persons  of  rank  and  fortune.  Others  of 
the  inferior  class  lie  in  the  open  streets. 

In  this  province  of  Maahar 131<i  is  the  body  of  the  glorious  martyr, 
Saint  Thomas  the  Apostle,  who  there  suffered  martyrdom.  It  rests 
in  a  small  city,  not  frequented  by  many  merchants,  because  unsuited 
to  the  purposes  of  their  commerce ;  but  from  devout  motives  a  vast 
number  both  of  Christians  and  Saracens  resort  thither.1317  The  latter 
regard  him  as  a  great  prophet,  and  name  him  Ananias,  signifying  a  lioly 
personage.1318  The  Christians  who  perform  this  pilgrimage  collect 
earth  from  the  spot  where  he  was  slain,  which  is  of  a  red  colour,  and 
reverentially  carry  it  away  with  them  ;  often  employing  it  afterwards  in 
the  performance  of  miracles,  and  giving  it,  wheu  diluted  with  water,  to 
the  sick;  by  which  many  disorders  arc  cured.1319  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  128S,  a  powerful  prince  of  the  country,1320  who  at  the  time  of 
gathering  the  harvest  had  accumulated  (as  his  proportion)  a  very  great 
quantity  of  rice,  and  had  not  granaries  sufficient  wherein  to  deposit  it 
all,  thought  proper  to  make  use  of  the  religions  house  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Saint  Thomas,  for  that  purpose.  This  being  against  the  will 
of  those  who  had  the  guardianship  of  it,  they  bcsecched  him  not  to  oc¬ 
cupy  in  this  manner  a  building  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of 
pilgrims,  who  came  to  visit  the  body  of  this  glorious  saint.  He,  not¬ 
withstanding,  obstinately  persisted.  On  the  following  night  the  holy 
Apostle  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  holding  in  his  hand  a  small  lance, 
which  he  pointed  at  the  throat  of  the  king,  saying  to  him  :  “  If  thou 
<■>  dost  not  immediately  evacuate  my  house  which  thou  hast  occupied, 

“  I  shall 
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«  I  shall  put  thee  to  a  miserable  death.”  Awaking  in  a  violent  alarm,  BOOK  III. 
the  prince  instantly  gave  orders  for  doing  what  was  required  of  him  ;  Chap~xx 
declaring  publicly  that  he  had  seen  the  Apostle  in  a  vision.  A  variety  rv. 
of  miracles  are  daily  performed  there,  through  the  interposition  of  the 
blessed  saint.1321  The  Christians  who  have  the  care  of  the  church  pos¬ 
sess  groves  of  those  trees  which  produce  the  Indian  nuts,  and  from 
thence  derive  their  means  of  subsistence;1323  paying  as  a  tax  to  one  of 
the  royal  brothers,  a  groat,  monthly,  for  each  tree.1323  It  is  related  that 
the  death  of  this  most  holy  apostle  took  place  in  the  following  manner. 

Having  retired  to  a  hermitage,  where  he  was  engaged  in  prayer,  and 
being  surrounded  by  a  number  of  pea-fowls,  with  which  bird  the  country 
abounds,  an  idolater  of  the  tribe  of  the  Gaui,  before  described,  who 
happened  to  be  passing  that  way  and  did  not  perceive  the  holy  man, 
shot  an  arrow  at  a  peacock,  which  struck  the  apostle  in  the  side.  Find¬ 
ing  himself  wounded,  he  had  time  only  to  thank  the  Lord  for  all  his 
mercies  ;  and  into  His  hands  he  resigned  his  spirit.1324 

In  this  province  the  natives,'  although  black,  are  not  born  of  so  deep 
a  dye  as  they  afterwards  attain  by  artificial  means ;  esteemin^blackness  * 

the  perfection  of  beauty.  For  this  purpose,  three  times  every  day, 
they  rub  the  children  over  with  oil  of  sesame.1325  The  images  of  their 
deities  they  represent  black,  but  the  devil  they  paint  white,  and  assert 
that  all  the  demons  are  of  that  colour.1326  Those  amongst  them  who 
pay  adoration  to  the  ox,  take  with  them  when  they  go  to  battle,  soma- 
of  the  hair  of  a  wild  bull,  which  they  attach  to  the  manes  of  their 
horses ;  believing  its  virtue  and  efficacy  to  be  such,  that  every  one  who 
carries  it  about  with  him  is  secure  from  all  kind  of  danger.  On  this 
account  the  hair  of  the  wild  bull  sells  for  a  high  price  in  these  coun¬ 
tries.1327  , 


NOTES. 

1310.  This  assertion  may  appear  too  general,  but  is  in  a  great  measure  justi¬ 
fied  by  th^  observations  of  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  who  informs  us  that  neither  horses, 
asses,  swine,  sheep,  nor  goats  are  bred  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  or 
at  least  that  their  number  is  perfectly  inconsiderable,  and  that  the  original  natives 
4  0  had 
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BOOK  III.  had  no  poultry,  even  the  common  fowls,  as  well  as  geese,  clucks,  and  turkies, 
—  having-  been  introduced  by  Europeans.  Vol.  ii,  p.  383. 

chap.  xx. 

Sect'  lv-  1311.  The  former  of  these  is  the  vespertiUo  vampi/ms  of  L,,  the  wings  of  which 
Note8,  are  four  feet  in  extent ;  the  latter,  “  le  vautour  royal  do  Pondichcri,  clout  le  dos, 
“  le  ventre,  les  ailes  ct  la  queue  sont  noirs,”  Sonncrat,  t.  ii,  p.  182. 

1312.  This  account  of  females  attached  to  the  service  of  the  temples,  and  con¬ 
tributing  by  the  prostitution  of  their  persons  to  the  support  of  the  establishment, 
will  be  amply  corroborated  by  the  following  authorities.  “  II  y  a  dans  les  Indes  ” 
say  the  Mahometan  travellers  of  the  ninth  century  u  des  femmes  publiques, 
“  appellees,  femmes  do  l’ulolo,  ot  l’origino  de  cottc  coustume  est  telle.  Lors 
“  qu’une  femme  a  fait  un  veeu  pour  avoir  des  enfans,  si  elle  met  au  monde  une 
“  belle  fillc,  elle  l’apporte  au  hod,  e’est  ainsi  qu’ils  appelleul  l’idole  qu’ils 
“  adorent,  aupres  duquel  cdlc  lalaisse.  Cette  fillc  (Haul  venue"  on  ;ige,  prend  un 
“  logis  dans  cette  place  publique...  Elle  s’abandonne  pour  un  certain  prix,  ct 
“  elle  met  tout  ce  qu’cllc  peut  ainsi  amasser  entre  les  mains  du  prestre  de  I’idofe, 
“  afin  qu’il  l’employe  au  bastiment,  ct  a  l’entretion  du  temple.”  Anc.  Relat. 
p.  109.  “  Elies  se  consacrent  ”  says  Sonncrat  “  ii  honorer  les  dieux,  qu’elles 
<{  suivent  dans  les  processions,  on  dansnnt  ct  chantant  devant  leurs  images.  Un 

m  “  ouvrier  destine  ordinairoment  a  cct  dtat  la  plus  jeune  de  scs  lilies,  et  l’envoie  a 

“  la  pagodc  avantqu’elle  soit  nubile.  On  lour  donne  des  maftres  de  danse  et  do 
!C  musique  :  les  brames  eultivent  leur  jeuncsso,  dont  ils  derobent  les  premices ; 
u  elles  linissent  par  devenir  filles  publiques.  Alors  clles  foment  un  corps  entre 
“  elles,  et  s’assoeient  avec  des  musiciens,  pour  aller  danser  et  amuser  ceux  qui 
“  les  font  appeller.”  Vol.  i,  p.  41.  “  Their  dancing  women  and .their  musicians  ” 
says  Buchanan  “  now  form  a  separate  kind  of  cast ;  and  a  certain  number  of  them 
are  attached  to  every  temple  of  any  consequence . . .  All  the  handsome  girls  are 
“  instructed  to  dance  and  sing,  and  are  all  prostitutes,  at  least  to  the  Br&hmans. 
“  ...  When  a  dancing  girl  becomes  old,  she  is  turned  out  from  the  temple  without 
“  any  provision,  and  is  very  destitute  unless  she  has  a  handsome  daughter  to 
“  succeed  her.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  267. 

1313.  That  amongst  the  idols  of  Hindu  mythology  there  are  representations  of 
female  as  well  as  male  divinities,  is  well  known  ;  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
What  our  author  alludes  to  in  this  place  is  the  Ungum,  or  symbol  of  the  generative 
powers  of  nature,  under  which  combined  form  Siva  or  Mahadcm  is  so  commonly 
worshipped.  “  The  Sadi,  ot  energy  of  an  attribute  of  any  god  ”  Mr.  Colcbrookc 
observes  “  is  female,  and  is  fabled  as  the  consort  of  that  personitied  attribute.” 
Asiat.  Res.  Vol.  vii,  p.  280. 


1314.  Wlm 


OVIM1W* 
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1314-.  What  is  here  described  is-  the  musquito  curtain,  formed  of  a  kind,  of  BOOK  IIT. 
gauze,  and  so- contrived  as  effectually  to  exclude  gnats  and  other  flying  insects.  ' 

The  tarantulas  and  fleas  mentioned  in  Ramusio’s  (but  not  in  the  Latin)  text,  must  CH^' 
have  been  imagined  by  some  of  our  author’s  ingenious  translators.  t 


1315.  In  Banares  and  other  ancient  cities,  where  the  thoroughfares  are  narrow 
and  the  circulation  of  air  confined,  it  is  common  for  the  inhabitants,  during  the 
hot  weather,  to  bring  their  beds  to  the  outside  of  the  houses,  and  to  sleep  with 
their  families  in  the  public  streets. 


1316.  It  appears  from  this  passage  that  our  author  considered  the  kingdom  of 
Madbar  as  extending  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  along  the 
Coromandel  coast,  as  far  as  the  Tamul  language  prevails,  which  is  to  some  dis¬ 
tance  northward  of  Madras :  a  tract  which  the  H  indu  geographers  term  Dradda-desa, 
The  Latin  versions  speak  here  of  a  kingdom  of  Var  or  Vaar  as  forming  a  portion 
of  Madbar.  If  this  is  a  genuine  distinction  it  may  refer  to  the  small  territory  of 
Maraoar  or  Marawar,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 


1317.  The  place  here  spoken  of  is  the  small  town  of  San  Thome,  situated  a  few 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Madras,  where,  on  a  mount,  as  it  is  termed,  or  elevated 
rock  (the  more  remarkable  from  the  general  flatness  of  the  neighbouring  country) 
stands  an  ancient  Christian  church.  It  was  formerly  a  city  of  some  consequence, 
called  by  the  natives  Maliapur,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  Mmlapur.  By  the 
Arabians  it  is  denominated  Beit-tirma  or  temple  of  Thomas.  “  Les  vaisseaux” 
say  the  Arabian  travellers  “se  rendent  ensuite,  apr&s  dot  jours  de  navigation  a 
“  un  lieu  appelle  Betouma ,  oh  on  fait  de  l’eau,  si  l’on  veut.  Dela  ils  passent  en 
“  dix  jours A  Kadrenge.”  Anc.  Relat.  p.  13-143.  Barbosa  speaks  of  the  place  in 
the  following  terms  :  “  Avanti  per  la  costa,  passata  la  costa  di  Coromandel,  vi  si 
“  trova  una  citta  quasi  dishabitata.  molto  anticha,  che  si  chiama  Malepur,  che  nel 
“  tempo  passato  fir*  citth  grande  del  re  di  Narsinga  :  quivi  5  sopolto  il  corpo  dal 
“  gloridso  apostolo  San  Tommnso,  in- una  piccola  chiesa  viciria  a-1  mare.”  “Li 
“  Chri6tiani  suoi  discepoli  gli  edificarono  quella  cliieSa,  e  gentili  Thehbero  in 
“  somma  veneratione.”  “  Questa- sepoltura  e  postain  uha  piccola  capolla  di  una 
“  chiesa,  dove  risplende  d’infiniti  miracoli.  Li  morr  e  gentili  l’hanno  in  gran 
“  devotione,  e  ciascuno  pretendeche  ella  siasua.  La  fabrica  della  chiesa  e  molto 
“  veechia,  e  qiezza  ruinata.”  Fob  315. 

It  has  been,  and  still  is,  matter  of  controversy  with  the  writers  of  church  his¬ 
tory  and  other  learned  persons,  whether  the  first  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
people  of  Lidia,  who  appears  to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to- his  pious  zeal,  and' 
whose  body  is  believed  to  have  been  buried  at  this  place,  was  actually  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle  or  a  Syrian  missionary  of  the  same  name.  Whatever  may  be  consi- 
4  0  2  dered 
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III.  tiered  as  authorities  tend  to  support  the  former  opinion,  whilst  the  arguments 
against  it  rest  chiefly  upon  the  improbability  of  the  Apostle  having  performed  so 
extraordinary  a  journey,  and  the  insufficiency  of  popular  tradition  as  proof  of 
the  fact,  whilst  vanity  may  have  been  a  motive  with  these  remote  Christians,  for 
buiklino',  in  Inter  times,  upon  a  slight  and  equivocal  foundation  (such  as  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  names)  a  legend  calculated  to  give  celebrity  to  the  origin  of  their  church 
and  a  sanction  to  its  particular  doctrines. 

The  ablest  and  most  zealous  opponent  of  its  apostolical  claim  is  V.  La  Croze, 
in  his  <sUi$toire  du  Chrisliunismc  dcs  Lulos,”  whose  words  I  shall  here  trans¬ 
cribe;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  support  of  those  pretensions  1  shall  adduce  the 
authority  of  the  learned  and  able  (however  petulant,  sell-sufficient,  and  illiberal) 
P.  Paolino  da  S.  Bartolomeo.  “  J  Vntreprens  ici  ”  says  the  former  “  d’eevire  stir 
u  de  bons  memoires  l’histoire  de  cos  Chretiens  ties  hides,  el  je  uc  saurois  mieux 
'  “  commencei'  quo  par  le  temoignage  de  Cosmas,  temoin  oculairo  d’line  partie  de 

“  ce  qu’il  avance.  ‘  11  y  a,  (lit  il,  dans  File  Taprobane  (Ceylon),  dans  Flndo 
“  ‘  iutdrieur,  dans  la  mer  dcs  hides,  une  cgli.se  de  Chretiens,  avoc  des  elercs  et 
“  ‘  des  ftdellcs  :  je  ne  sai  s’il  n’y  on  a  point  au  delft.  De  memo  dans  les  pais 
“  ‘  de  Male  (Malabar)  oft  c.rott  le  poivre,  cl  dans  la  Calliano  (Calicut),  il  y 
“  ca  un  evdque  qui  vient  de  Perse,  oil  il  ost  ordmino.  Nous  avons  duns  ccs 
“  paroles  un  temoignage  certain  de  ce  Cliristianisme  ulubli  dans  les  hides  dans  le 
“  sixidne  siccle.  Cosmas  ecrivoit  environ  Pan  547  do  N.  S.,  et  ces  ChnUiens 
“  so  sont  conserves  jnsqu’d  nutre  toms  dans  im  etat  assez  llorissant.”  “  Ces 

Chretiens  se  donneut  eux-mcmcs  line  antiqnite  bien  plus  reculee  que  cello  (lout 
“  je  viens  de  faire  ineution.  Us  pretondent  quo  PApotrc  Saint  Thomas  est  le 
“  Ibndutenr  de  leur  eglise,  et  cetto  tradition  passe  pour  si  certaino  chez  eux  quo 
“  ce  seroit  un  crime  d’autaut  plus  grand  do  la  coutredirc,  que  les  Portugais,  lours 
“  oppresseurs,  Pont  appuiee  de  leur  coiiscntcment.  Void  comment  les  Chretiens 
“  Malahares  racontenl  la  chose.” 

“  Dans  la  repartition  de  toutes  les  parties  du  monde  qui  se  (it  (‘litre  les  Saints 
“  Ap6tres,  les  hides  cchurcnt  it  Saint  Thomas,  qui  apres  avoir  etabli  le  Christ!- 
“  anisine  dans  1 ’Arabic  llcurcuse  et  dans  Pile  Dioscoride,  appellee  aujounl’hui 
“  Socotora,  an  iva  a  Cranganor,  oil  rcsidoit  alors  le  principal  roi  d(>  la  cote  de 
“  Malabar.  Ce  tut  la  que  lui  arriverent  les  avantures  lidmlotiscs  ([uo  cluicun  pent 
“  lire  dans  sa  Vie  ecrite  par  le  pretendu  Abdias  Babilonien.  Le  Saint  Apotre 

aiant  etabli  plusieurs  eglisos  a  Cranganor,  passa  a  Conlan,  vilio  Celebris  de  la 
“  memc  c6to,  on  il  couvertit  plusieurs  personnes  au  Glmstmmsme.  Ltant  alle 
“  snr  la  cote  opposed,  countie  aujout-d’hui  sous  le  nom  de  Coromandel,  il  s’arreta 
“  ft  Meliapour,  quo  les  Uuropeens  appellcnt  S.  Thomas,  oh  il  couvertit  le  roi  et 
“  tout  le  peuple.  11  alia  de  la  a  la  Chine,  &c.”  “  Saint  Thomas  rolourna  de 

“  la  Chine  a  Mciiapur,  oil  les  conversions  nombreuscs  qu’il  avoit  fails  exeiterent 
“•  contre  Ini  la  haine  et  Penvie  de  deux  bramines,  qui  sont  les  prelros  do  la  reli- 
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“  gion  pai'enne  ties  Indes.  Ces  deux  personnages  firent  soulever  le  peuple,  qui  BOOK  III. 

“  s’etaut  joint  it  eux  lapida  le  Saint  Apotre.  Apres  l’execution  an  des  bramines  ,  - 

<c  qui  remarqua  en  lui  quelque  reste  de  vie,  le  perqa  d’un  coup  de  lance  qui  iv^' 

“  l’achcva.”  “  <Te  ne  perdrai  point  le  toms  a  refuter  cette  narration  de  la  niort  du.  Notes 
“  Saint  ApCtre,  qui  apparemment  n’est  pas  nioins  fabuleuse  que  la  venue  de  Saint 
“  Thomas  dans  les  Indes.  Quelque  nntiquitd  qu’on  attribue  h  cette  tradition, 

K  elle  no  peut  avoir  aucune  autorite,  ne  devant,  selon  toutes  sorte3  d’apparences, 

“  son  origins  qu’aux  fables  des  Manicheens,  qui  avoient  autrefois  suppose  divers 
“  Actes  sous  le  110m  des  Apotres,  entre  autres  ceux  deS.  Thomas  et  l’histoire  de 
“  ses  courses  dans  les  Indes.  Ces  Actes  fabuleux  subsistent  encore  aujourd’hui 
“  dans  un  manuscrit  de  la  BibliothAque  du  Roi  de  France.  .  .11  paroit  que  c’est 
“  de  la  que  le  pretendu  Abdias  Babilonien  a  puisd  toutes  les  fables  qu’il  debite 
“  dans  la  Vie  de  ce  S.  A. ;  et  il  n’est  pas  surprenantque  les  Chretiens  de  Malabar, 

“  gens  extremement  simples  et  credules,  aient  adopte  la  fable  de  cette  mission, 

“  aussi  bien  que  beaucoup  d’autres  narrations  apocryphes,  comme  nons  le  verrons 
*“  autre  part.”  P.37-41. 

“Nel  mio  ritorno  a  Mailapuri says  tbe  learned  Carmelite  “  io  visitai  11 
“  monte  piccolo  fuori  della  citta,  ove  secondo  la  tradizione  degl’  Indiani  fu  ucciso 
“  S.  Tommaso  Apostolo.”  “  Tutti  glTiidiani  tanto  Christiani  quanto  Geutili 
“  affermavano,  che  quel  monte  era  il  sito  in  cui  fu  ammazzato  S.  Totnmaso  Apos-  # 

“  tolo,  non  Tommaso  discepolo  de  Manet^fcli  cui  essi  giammai  intisero  parlare. 

“  Il  P.  Norberto  nella  sua  Storia  delle  Missioni  Indiche,  il  Sig.  William  Hodges, 

“  Travels  in  India,  il  Sig.  La  Croze,  Nain  de  Tillemont,  l’autore  d’un  libretto 
“  intitolato,  Tablettes  cbronologiques,  historiques  et  ecclesiastiques,  stampato 
“  nel  1705  in  Aosta,  e  molti  altri  scrittori  sono  di  opinione,  che  la  predicazione 
“  e  il  martirio  di  S'.  Tommaso  Apostolo  nella  cittii  di  Mailapuri  sia  una  favola, 

“  una  invenzione  de’Portoghesi,  una  credenza  senza  critet'io  e  senza  esame. 

“  Yorrei  cbe  questi  Signori  producessero  qualclie  buon  argomento,  e  che  dimos- 
“  strassero  la  falsitii  di  questo  fatto.  Frottole  e  congetture  che  essi  adducono  non 
“  concludono  nulla.  Gli  antici  viaggiatori  di  tutte  le  nazioni  e  religione,  prima  « 

“  che  arrivassero  i  Portoghesi  nell’India,  hanno  trovata  quella  tradizione  Indica 
“  gia.  stabilita.  I  due  Arabi  viaggiatori  nel  secolo  ix,  appresso  Renaudot  nella 
“  relazioni  antiche,  Mandeville,  Marco  Polo,  che  vide  l’lndia  prima  de’Porto- 
“  ghesi,  Ugo  Lynscoten,  Georgio  Spilberg  benche  Protestante,  ed  altri  viaggiatori 
“  insigtii  riferiscono  la  tradizione  degl’Indiani,  Arabi,  idolatri  e  Christiani,  ed 
“  affermano  che  in  Mailapuri  fu  ucciso  S.  Tommaso  Apostolo,  non  Tommaso 
“  discepolo  di  Maneti,  come  vanamente  congettura  il  calido  cervello  de  Sig.  De  la 
«  Croze.”  “  La  loro  fede  Che  .S'.  Tommaso  mori  a  Mailapuri ,  e  tanto  costante 
“  e  viva,  quanto  quella  de’Cattoloci  d’Europa,  che  S.  Pietro  mori  in  Roraa.  I 
«  breviari  e  messali  quasi  di  tutte  le  chiese  orientali  affermano  il  martirio  di  S. 

“  Tommaso  nell’India,  come  ben  osservo  il  dotto  Abate  Renaudot,  e  Marco  Pplo 
«  nel  suo  viaggio  noto  la  tradizione  degl’Indiaui  su  questo  fatto.”  “  Tutti  li 

“  Christiani 
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BOOK  III.  “  Christian)  dell’oriente  Caitolici  ed  Eretici,  comeNesloriani,  Giacobiti  Armeni, 

-  _  “  i  CaUolici  di  Bengnla,  di  Pegu,  Siam,  di  Ceilan,  Malabar,  odTndostan  vi 

”  vongono  per  Circle  Jorodivoasioui;  c  quoslo  solo  basta  per  confermnro  la  tradi- 
N  “  zionc anticaed  universale,  cbe  >S.  Twnnmomori  a Muihqmri.'"  Viaggio,  p.  fiSl-CI . 

Sec  also  an  “  Account  of  the  St.  Thome  Christians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,”  in 
'  the  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  vii,  p.  and  a  “  Memoir  of  Ihe  expediency  of  an 
“  ecclesiastical  establishment  for  British  India,  by  the  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan. 

But  we  have  evidence  of  a  higher  nature  than  any  atlbrdod  by  the  arguments  of 
modern  writers,  lor  the  early  belief  at  least,  if  not  for  the  fact,  of  an  apostolic 
mission  to  India.  We  lind  it  adverted  to  in  the  works  of  Saint  Jerom,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who  died  in  the  year  420,  at  the  ago  of 
eighty,  not  as  a  point  of  faith  that  he  wished  to  establish,  but  in  the  way  of  il¬ 
lustration,  as  a  matter  of  history,  known  and  admitted.  In  one  of  his  epistles, 
addressed  to  a  pious  lady,  lie  pays  in  his  scholastic  style :  “  Divina  quippe  natura, 
“  et  Dei  Sermo,  in  partes  secari.  non  potest,  nnc  locis  dividi :  sod  cum  ubiquo  sit, 
“  totus  ubiquo  ost.  Frat  igitur  uno  codemquc  et  cum  Apostolis  quadraginta ' 
4i  diebus,  et  cum  Angelis,  et  in  Patre,  et  in  extremis  maris  finibus  erat;  in 
“  omnibus  locis  versabatnr  ;  cum  Thoma  in  India ,  cum  Petvo  llomaj,  cum  Paulo 
“  in  Illirico,  cum  Tito  iu  Crcta,  cum  Andrea  in  Acbaia,  cum  singulis  apostolis 
“  et  nposlolicis  viris,  in  singulis  ciinctisque  regionibus.”  S.  Ilieronymi  Opera, 
studio  Dominici  Vallarsii,  Venetiis  I76(>,  4 to.  Iipistola  lix  ad  Marccllam,  p.  ."30. 
Beucdiclina:  editiouis,  inter  Cri  liens,  tom.  4,  iv.  This  curious  document  servos 
at  the  same  time  to  shew  that  (he  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  could  not  have  been 
in  their  origin  N.estoriuns,  as  the  bishop,  from  whom  that  sect  or  heresy  derived  its 
appellation,  but  who  was  not  the  effective  establisber  of  it,  flourished  almost 
half  a  ceutury  later  than  St.  Jerom. 

1318.  Admitting  the  reading  of  this  passage  in  Ramusio’s  text  to  be  correct,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  name  of  Ananias  has  not  in  Hebrew  nor  Arabic  tlie 
meaning  here  given  to  it;  but  the  internal  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  a  very 
different  reading  presented  by  the  Latin  of  the  Basle  edition,  where  it  is  said , 

“  Incola)  regionis  illius  dicunt  Apostoluin  prophetam  magnum  fuisse,  vocantquo 
“  cum  Avarijam,  hoc  est,  sanctum  virum.”  Here  the  native  Hindus,  and  not 
the  Mahometans,  are  stated  to  be  those  who  bestowed  upon  St.  Thomas  the  appel- 
lation  of  a  holy  personage,  and  in  their  writings  we  find  the  word  Avi/ar  to  have 
been  the  appellation  of  a  celebrated  Tamul  philosopher. 

1319.  This  pilgrimage  is  noticed  by  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
Malabar  or  San  Thome  Christians.  “  Li  Christian!  dell’  India”  says  Barbosa 
“  tutti  vi  vanno  in  peregrinaggio,  et  quando  si  partono,  portano  per  gran  reli- 
“  quia  un  poco  di  quella  terra,  che  6  appresso  la  sepoltura  del  detto  glorioso 

“apostolo.” 
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“  apostolo.”  Fol.  315.  “  Questi  stessi  Cristiani  bencbe  Nestoriani,”  observes  BOOK  III. 
Paolino,  “  facevano  continui  pellegrinaggi  al  sepolcro  di  S.  Tommaso  in  Media - 
“  puri,  e  riportavano  pezzetti  di  quella  terra  per  divozione,  ]a  quale  serviva  a  1V 

<£  fare  l’acquabenedetta,  colla  quale  si  aspergevanoquandoentravano  od  uscivano  Noteg 
<c  dalla  chiesa.  Queste  cose  si  praticavono  nel  Malabar  dai  Nestoriani  da  tempi 
“  immemorabili,  e  non  da  una  o  due  persone,  iru't  da  una  nazione  intera,  consis- 
u  tente  di  cerca  centomila  e  pib  persone.”  Viag.  p.  60.  4 

1320.  It  is  commonly  understood  that  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  was  at 
this  period  ruled  by  the  kings  of  Narsinga,  whose  capital  was  Vijaya-nagam,  or, 
in  the  vulgar  dialect,  Bija-nagar ;  but  we  learn  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  F. 

Buchanan,  that  the  celebrated  city  so  named  was  not  founded  until  the  year 
1835-6,  and  that  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  (called  Dravada  by  Hindu  geo¬ 
graphers)  was  subject  to  princes  whose  seat  of  government  was  Woragulla 
( Warancul  of  the  Mussulmans  and  Warangole  of  our  maps)  the  chief  place  in 
Andray  or  Telingana.  The  king  who  reigned  from  1268  to  1322,  which  includes 
the  year  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  named  Pralapa  Rudra,  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  1309,  or  about  sixteen  years  after  our  author’s  visit  to  this  part  of  India, 

Telingana  was  invaded  by  the  arms  of  Ala-ed-din,  the  Mahometan  emperor  of 
Dehli ,  and  the  Raja  of  Woragulla  obliged  to  become  his  tributary.  It  maybe, 
however,  that  the  prince  here  spoken  o^tas  only  a  raja,  who  governed  the 
country  under  a  superior  lord. 

1321.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  our  author  cannot  in  fairness  be  held 
responsible  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  miracles  which  he  only  reports  as  they 
were  related  to  him.  It  is  sufficient  for  his  credit  that  they  were- believed  not 
only  upon  the  spot,  but  amongst  all  the  Christians  of  Malabar,  and  that  they 
have  been  implicitly  received  as  matter  of  faith,  from  his  time  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  Travels  of  Barbosa  (about  1500)  a  circumstantial  account  is  given  of  a 
miracle  wrought  by  this  saint,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  church  at  a  place  on 
the  Malabar  coast.  Ramus,  vol.  i,  fol.  312-2.  “  From  Negapatan  ”  says  Cassar 
Fredericke,  who  travelled  about  1567,  “  following  my  voyage  towards  the  east 
“  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  I  found  the  house  of  blessed  St.  Thomas,  which  is 
“  a  church  of  great  devotion,  and  greatly  regarded  by  the  gentiles  for  the  great 
“  miracles  they  have  heard  to  have  been  done  by  that  blessed  Apostle.”  Asiat. 

Miscel.  vol.  i,  p.  421.  “  A  Monte  grande”  says  Paolino,  in  1796  “  ultra  chiesa,. 

“  ove  e  un  concorso  grandissimo  di  pellegrini,  intesi-  narrare  molti  miracoli, 

“  operativi  da  Dio  per  intercessione  di  S.  Tommaso  Apostolo.”  P.  61. 

1322.  “  Nelle  vicinanze  ”  says  the  same  writer,  speaking  of  the  church  where 
the  saint  was  buried,  “  vidi  molti  alberi  di  coco.”  P.  59. 


1323.  For 
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BOOK  III,  1323.  For  “  groat  ”  it  is  probable  we  should  read  j'unmn,  the  common  currency 
— '  of  the  place,  in  value  about  two  pence  halfpenny.  This  would  make  tho  yearly 

C!to  IV*  tax>  llalf  a  C1'0WI1-  In  Sumalra  tlie  produce  of  a  coconut  tree  is  commonly  esti- 
^  ^  mated  at  a  Spanish  dollar  or  about  five  shillings. 

1324.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  thus  related  by  linrbosa  :  “  In  quosla 
9  «  cittii.  liavcndo  ogli  eominciato  a  predicare  del  N.S.  Giesu  Christo,  converliva 

«  inolti  alia  fede  Christiana,.  per  il  din  alcmii  gentili  lo  comincianmo  a  porsogiii- 
«  tare,  cercandolo  far  morire,  c  per  questa  causa  il  dotto  allontamnulosi  dalle 
«  genti  se  lie  audava  per  li  bosc.hi  e  nionli  facendo  vita  solitaria  :  per  die  tin 
<c  giorno  un  gentile  andando  alia  caccia  con  nu’  arco,  vide  sepia  mi  monte  die 
“  erano  posti  insiemc  molti  pavoni,  c  lid  mezzo  vi  era  una  eosa  alta  tutta  spleil- 
“  dente,  posta  supra  una  pietra  pinna,  ma  per  lo  sploudore  non  poteva  discernor 
“  cio  die  fosse,  qui  fatto  aniiiio  tiro  con  una  I'rezza  nd  mezzo,  <:  li  pavoni  si 
“  lcvaronoii  volo  ;  ma  ogli  sent!  di  haver  dato  come  lie!  corpo  di  ini’  huomo,  per 
“  laqual  cosa  corse  subito,  e  lo  vido  cadero  ill  terra  morto  :  e  vemito  nella  cilia,' 
“  e  raccontato  per  ordinc  alii  g'ovornatori,  cio  che  gli  era  avvenuto,  quclli  unda- 
“  rouo  a  riders,  e  conobbero  cssere  il  corpo  del  glorioso  apostolo,  c  che  sopra 
«  la  pietra  dove  ei  caddc,  era  rcstata  la  forma  delli  piedi  impvessa  nel  sasso.” 
Fol.  315. 

In  giving  t!io  etymology  of  the  names  of  places  in  this  part  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  Paolino  writes  :  “  3/iiili/puri  o  Miuliipurimi,  cilia  de  pavoni,  Mfliuptir 
“  o  St.  Tome  degli  Europiei.”  Admitting  this  explanation  to  be  correct,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  legend,  of  which  the  peacocks  are  so  conspicuous  a 
feature,  may  not  have  been  suggested  by  the  name  of  the  place.  The  bird  itself 
is  very  common  in  India.  <£  We  have  here  ”  says  Mr.  Reeder,  whose  journal  is 
given  in  Cordiner’s  Descr.  of  Ceylon,  “  peacocks  and  other  most  beautiful  birds, 
“  crossing  us  in  all  directions  :  I.  walked  with  Say  gun  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
“  and  shot  two,  the  tail  of  one  of  which  measures  one  yard  and  a  half  in  length. 
“  Had  1  been  anxious  to  destroy  then),- 1  might  with  ease  have  killed  filly.” 
Vol.  ii,  p.  147.  With  respect  to  tho  tribe  of  gam  see  Note  I2K5. 

1325.  The  original  inhabitants  of  tho  .southern  part  of  the  peninsula  are  in 
general  extremely  dark,  and  it  is  probable  that  our  author  was  mistaken  in  his 
supposition  that  there  was  any  thing  artificial  in  their  degree  of  blackness.  The 
practice  of  rubbing  their  children  with  oil  may  have  been  for  a  different  purpose. 
It  is  customary  indeed  in  most  parts  of  India,  for  persons  of  all  ages  lo  anoint 
their  bodies  frequently,  excepting  in  cases  of  fasting  or  mourning.  “  Ogni  setti- 
“  mana  ”  says  Paolino  speaking  of  the  females  “  ungono  il  loro  corpo  con  olio  di 
“  coco.”  P.  111. 


.132(1.  The 
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1326.  The  Hindu  idols  are  most  commonly  eithef^Bfcd^per,  or,  when  large,  of  BOOK  III. 

a  liind  of  black  granite;  but  be  the  material  what  it  *ma.y,  they  a]l  acquire  a  — ■ 

sooty  colour  from  the  smoke  of  lamps  or  of  incense  burnt  withitf  the  temples,  CHAP-XX- 
as  well  as  from  the  practice  of  smearing  them  with  oil.  And  herefve  cannot  but  Notes' 
entertain  a  suspicion  that  it  is  the  idols,  and  not  the  children,  of  which  our  aiilhpr 

means  to  speak,  when  he  says  that  they  were  rendered  blacker  by  anointing.  The 
potion  of  the  Devil  being  painted  white  by  those  of  the  human  race  who  are  them¬ 
selves  black,  has  been  very  prevalent,  and  maybe  justified  by  particular  instances  » 

of  as&rs  or  demons  of  the  Hindu  mythology  being  represented  of  that  complexion ; 
but  there  is  no  personage  in  that  mythology  answering  to  the  description  of 
Satan  or  Eblis.  In  Persian  romances  we  read  of  the  Div  Sef&d  or  white  demon, 
a  celebrated^antagonist  of  Rustam. 

1327.  There  is  no  setting  bounds  to  the  variety  of  matter,  of  which  charms  may 

be  composed,  and  the  hair  of  some  animal  of  the  ox  kind  may  have  been  as 
efficacious  heretofore  in  India,  as  the  old  horseshoe  in  England  ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  presume  that  in  this  instance  our  author  has  mistaken  for  an  amulet 
what  was  in  fact  a  military  ensign  or  standard  carried  with  them  to  battle  by 
these  people,  and  that  the  hair  of  the  wild  bull  here  spoken  of  is  no  other 
than  what  ,is#  called  the  cjiamara  pr  chowrt/,  being  the  fine  tail  of  that  celebrated^, 
animal,  the  i/ak  of  Tartary,  ta.  which  our  naturalists  have  given  the  appellation  \\  , 

of  bos  grunmens,  from  its  peculiar  noise,  and  Vfhich  had  been  already  desdfribedjjy 

him  in  chap,  li?  of  Book  i.  It  is  possible  at  the  same  time, that  superstition  may 
have  had  some  share  in  the^adoption  of>  this  standard,  as  possessing  an  imaginary: 
virtue  in  repelling  the  influence  of  hostile  spirits.  $ 

%  * 


CHAPTER  XXI.  f  . 

Of  the  kingdom  qf  3d$jjpplrili  or  Monsul.  '  + 

The  kingdom,  of  Murphili  is  that  which  you  enter,  upon  leaving  the  chap.  xxi. 
kingdom  of  Maabar,  after  proceeding  five  hiindrgd  miles  in  a’  northerly 
'  direction.^28  Its  inhabitants  worship  idols,  and  are  independent  of  any 
other  state.  They  subsist  yipon  rice,  ’flesh,  fish,  and  fruits.  Ir.  the 
mountains  of  this-  kingdom  it  is  that  diamonds  are  found.1329  ,  During 
the  rainy  season  the  water  descends  in  violent  torrents  amongst,the  rocks 
and  caverns,  and.  when* tliese  have  subsided,  the  people  go  to  search  for 
-■  4  P  '  diamonds 
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BOOK  ill.  diamonds  in  the  beds”of  the  rivers,  where  they  find  many.1330  Messer 
criAP~xx!  Marco  was  told  that  in  the  summer,  when  the  heat  is  excessive  and 
there  is  no  rain,  they  ascend  the  mountains  with  great  fatigue,  as  well 
as  "with  considerable  danger-  from  the  number  of  snakes  with  which 
they  arc  infested.1331  Near  the  summit  it  is  said  there  are  deep  vallies 
full  of  caverns  and  surrounded  by  precipices,  amongst  which  the  dia¬ 
monds  are  fouful,  and  here  many  eagles  and  white  storks,  attracted  by 
the  snakes  on  which  they  feed,  arc  accustomed  to  make  their  nests. 
The  persons  who  arc  in  quest  of  the  diamonds  take  their  stand  near  the 
mouths  of  the  caverns,  and  from  thence  cast,  down  several  pieces  of 
flesh,  which  the  eagles  and  storks  pursue  into  the  vallies,  and  cany 
off  with  them  to  the  tops  of  the  rocks.  Thither  the  men  immediately 
ascend,  drive  the  birds  away,  and  recovering  the  pieces  of  meat,  fre¬ 
quently  find  diamonds  sticking  to  them.  Sljould  the  eagles  have  had 
time  to  devour  the  flesh,  they  watch  the  place  of  their  roosting  at  night, 
and  in  the  Morning  find  the  stones  amongst  the  dung  and  filth  that  drops 
from  them.13!2  In  tins  country  they  manufacture  the  finest  cottons  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  India.1333 


NOTES. 

I32S.  The  kingdom  here  called  Murph'di  or  3[omul  (perhaps  for  Moitsul),  in 
the  Basle  edition  Murfdi,  and  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manuscripts,  Mulhjili,  but 
omitted  entirely  in  the  epitomes,  is  no  other  than  Muchli-palan  or,  as  it  is  more 
'Commonly  named,  Masiili-palmn  ;  the  name  of  a  principal  town,  by  a  mistake  not 
unusual,  being-  substituted  for  that  of  this  country.  “  This  ”  says  Rcnnell  11  is  a 
“  city  and  port  of  trade,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kutna  river;  and  appears  to  be 
.  <( .situated  within  the  district  named  Mcwliti  by  Ptolemy.”  Memoir  ( 1793),  p.  RIO. 

it  belongs  to  what  was  at  one  period  termed  the  kingdom  of  Gokomla,  more 
anciently  named  Tdmgana. 

'*  'Witb.-respect  to  Maalyp'  our  author  is  consistent  with  himself,  (whatever  may 
jr  bo  thought  oiyps  geographical  correctness),  as  he  had  already  told  us  that  it  in¬ 

cluded  the  place  where  St.  Thomas  was  buried,  not  far  from  the  modern  city  of 
Madras.  It  is  evident  that  ho  considered  it  to  extend  as  far  to  the  northward  as 
’  the  Tamul  language  ia  spoken,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  line  where  the  Tclinga 

commences  (near  the  Pcnnar  river),  which  wc  shall  find  to  bo  little  less  than 
live  hundred  miles  from  cape  Komorin.  It  seems,  indeed,  not  very  improbable 
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"sp.  * 

that  the  application  of  the  name  of  Macibar  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Coroman-  BOOK  IIL 

del,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  practice  amongst  Europeans  (who  confounded  the  - 

two  words)  of  denominating  the  natives  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  so  CHAP,XXI- 
improperly,  Malabars.  On  the  subject  of  Member ,  as  a  country  distinct  from  that  Not<3- 
of  Malabar  (in  the  Ay  in  Akbnry  written  jf*-*  and  see  Note  1256. 

1329.  Golconda,  of  which  Masulipatam  is  the  principal  sea  pprt,  is  celebrated 
for  the  production  of  diamonds.  In  the  astronomical  observations  of  Mr.  Top- 
ping,  printed  in  Dalrymple’s  Oriental  Repertory,  mention  is  made  of  the  famous 
diamond  mines  of  Golconda,  at  a  place  named  Malvelkc,  not  far  from  Ellore. 
vol.  i,  p.  435.  Caesar  Fredericke,  who  was  at  Bij.anagur  in  156 7,  mentions  that 
the  diamond  mines  were  six  day’s  journey  from  that  city. 

1330.  Tavernier,  speaking  of  the  mines  of  Sumbhulpur,  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  says:  “  Voicy  de  quelle  maniere  on  cherche  les  diamans  dans  cetto 
‘f  riviere.  Apres  que  le3  grandea  pluyes  sont  passees,  ce  qui  est  d’ordinaire  au 
“  mois  de  Dccembre,  on  attend  encore  tout  le  niois  de  Janvier  que  la  riviere 
“  s’eclaircisse,  parce  qu’en  ce  temps-lh  en  plusieurs  endroits  elle  n’a  pas  pluB  de 
“  deux  pieds ...  On  commence  ii  chercher  dans  la  riviere  au  bourg  de  Souruel- 
“  pour,  et  on  va  toujours  en  remontant  jusques  aux  montegpes  d’ou  die  sort.” 

Voy.  des  Indes,  liv.  ii,  p.  346.  Mr.  Thomas  Motte,  who  visited  this  place  in 
1766,  learned  from  a  person  on  the  spot,  that  “  it  was  his  business  to  search  in 
“  the  river,  after  the  rains,  for  red  earth  washed  down  from  the  mountains,  in 
“  which  earth  diamonds  were  always  found.”  Asiat.  Miscellany,  vol.  ii,  p.  58. 

1331.  “  Disons  aussi  quelque  chose  ”  adds  Tavernier  “  des  cliemins  qu’il  faut 
“  tenir  pour  aller  aux  mines  (de  Golconda  a  Raolconda).  Quelques  relations 
“  modernes  un  peu  fabuleuses  les  font  comme  j’ay  dit,  dangereux  et  difficiies,  et 
“  nous  les  remplissent  de  tygres,  de  lions  et  d’hommes  crucls,  mais  je  les  ai  trouve 
“  tout  autres  qu’on  ne  me  les  avoit  depeints.”  P.  351.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  at  that  particular  time  and  spot,  it  is  certain  that  the  natives  do  in 
general  endeavour  to  prevent  travellers  thmn  visiting  the  mines,  and  in  order  to 
deter  them  without  using  violence,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  should  invent 
stories  of  imaginary  dangers.  “  I  requested  permission  ”  says  Mr.  Motte  “to  go 
“  to  the  places  where  the  diamonds  were  found,  bq4  the  minister  made  many 

“  scruples.  He  first  said  that  the  river  was  so  full,  there  was  noting  to  be  seen ;  « 

“  next  that  the  country  was  unsettled,  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  were  so 
«  rude  and  their  dispositions  so  mischievous,  they  were  not  to  be  trusted.”  P.  58. 

With  regard  to  snakes,  this  traveller  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  that  may 
be  considered  as  the  dragon  stationed  to  guard  the  treasure  of  the  mines.  “  On  my 
“  return  from  this  place  ”  he  says  “  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Naik  Buns  (naga  vang- 

4  P  2  “  sa) ,  , 
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BOOK  III.  e<  sa),  the  great  snake  worshipped  by  (lie  mountainous  rajahs,  which  they  say  ig 
r _  “  coeval  with  the  world,  which  at  his  decease  will  be  at  an  end.  II is  habitation 

'  '  “  was  the  cavern  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  at  the  opening  of  which  was  a  plain  of  400 

°leS’  “  yards,  surrounded  by  a  moat. ..  About  nine  in  the  morning  his  appearance 

“  was  announced  to  me...  He  was  unwieldy,  thicker  in  proportion  to  his  length 
“  than  snakes  usually  are,  and  seemed  of  that  species  the  Persians  call  ajdha. 

a  There  was  a  kid  and  some  fowls  picqnetted  for  him.  lie  took  tin;  kid  in  his 

“  mouth,  and  was  some  time  squeezing  his  throat  to  force  it  down,  while  he  threw 
“  about  his  tail  with  much  activity.  He  then  rolled  along  to  the  moat,  where  ho 
“  drank  and  wallowed  in  the  mud.  lie  returned  to  his  cavern.  Mr.  Raby  and  I 
“  crossed  the  water  in  the  afternoon,  and  supposed,  from  his  print  in  the  mud, 
“  his  diameter  to  be  upwards  of  two  feet.”  P.  59. 

1332.  A  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  ridicule  has  attached  to  this  relation  of 
the  mode  of  obtaining  precious  stones  from  an  inaccessible  valley  ;  although  per¬ 
haps  not  so-  much  on  account  of  its  obvious  want  of  probability,  as  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  one  of  the  entertaining  adventures  of  Sinbitd  the  sailor  in  the  Arabian 
Tales.  These  tales,  as  appears  from  the  mention  of  persons  anil  circumstances 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  must  have  been  composed  chiefly  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  one  of  them  in  particular  is  fixed,  by  an  astronomical  observation, 
taken  by  a  singular  personage,  to  the  year  1255.  Our  author,  therefore,  who 
was  born  about  1.252  might  possibly  have  availed  himself  of  the  perusal  or  recital 
of  them,  in  his  returning  journey  through  Asia  (although  they  were  unknown  in 
Europe  for  centuries  after)  to  enrich  the  history  of  his  own  travels  with  a  remark¬ 
able  description.  It  is  however  much  more  probable  that  the  story  of  the  valley 
of  diamonds  was  current  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  eastern  world,  long  before 
the  date  of  the  inimitable  compilation  referred  to,  and  that  (he  witty  collector  did 
no  more  than  exaggerate  its  wonders,  and  dress  up  the  incidents  in  his  own  way,  as 
it  is  evident  that  he  has  done  with  respect  to  other  stories  indisputably  borrowed 
from  the  Odyssey  of  Ilomer.  The  antiquity  of  this  tale  is  indeed  satisfactorily 
shewn  by  Mr.  Hole,  in  his  ingenious  work,  intitlcd  “  Remarks  on  the  Arabian 
“  .Nights’  Entertainments,”  from  which,  as  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  evidence 
he  brings  forward,  I  shall  transcribe  a  part  of  his  quotation  irom  Epqilmnimj 
“  de  duodecim  lapidibus  rational!  sacerdotis  infixis.”  “  I  hi  igitur  in  eremo  magnaj 
“  Scytlnee  penitiori  vallis  est  qum  bine  atque  indemonlibus  lapideis  veluti  muris 
<£  cincta,  hominibus  est  invia,  longequc  profundissima  :  ita  ut  c  sublimi  vertice 
“  montium  tanquam  ex  mosnibus  despectanti  non  liceat  vallis  solum  intuori,  sed 
“  ob  loci  profunditatem  densie  adeo  sunt  tenebra:,  ut  chaos  ibi  quoddam  esse  vi- 
“  deatur.  A  regibus  qui  illuc  aliquando  sunt  profecti,  quidam  rci  ad  ilia  ioca 
“  damnantur,  qui  mactatos  agnos  in  vallem,  detract!)  pelle,  projiciunt.  Adhaj* 
rescunt  lapilli,  seque  ad  eas  carnes  agglutiuant.  Aquilm  vero,  qua;  in  illorum 

“  montima 
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“  montium  vertice  degunt,  nidorem  carnium  seculae  devolant,  agnosque  quibus  BOOK  lift 
“  lapilli  adhseserunt  exportant.  Dura  autera  carnibua  vescuntur,  lapilli  in  cacu-  CHAP  XXI 
“  mine  montium  remanent.  At  ii  qni  ad  ea  loca  sunt  damnati,  observantes  ubi 
“  carnes  aquilae  depaverint,  aecurrunt  feruntque  lapillos.”  In  a  Note  he  adds : 

“  Epiphanius  was  bishop  of  Salamis,  and  died  in  the  year  403.  He  is  spoken  of 
“  in  terms  of  great  respect  by  many  ecclesiastical  writers ;  and  St.  Jerom  styles 
“  the  little  treatise  from  which  I  have  quoted,  ‘  egregium  volumen,  quod  si 
“  ‘  legere  volueris  plenissimam  scientiam  consequeris.’  ” 

Thus  it  appears  incontrovertibly,  that  so  early  as  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,, 
the  tale  was  current,  divested,  it  is  trne,  of  the  extraordinary  incident  of  the 
adventurous  sailor’s  escape,  but  in  conformity  with  what  was  related  to  our  author ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  scene  being  laid  in  Scythia  or  western  Tartary,  where, 
in  fact,  diamonds  are  not  found.  The  question  of  locality  is  however  determined, 
by  another  oriental  navigator,  Nicolo  di  Conti,  who  visited  the  coast  of  the 
peninsula  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  informs  us,  that,  “  Oltra  la  citta  di  Bisi- 
“  nagar  per  quindiei  giornate  di  enmino  verso  la  parte  di  settentrione,  gli/a  delta 
“  esservi  un  monte  detto  Abnigaro,  circondato  tutto  da  lagune  piene  di  bestie 
“  velenose  ed  il  monte  di  serpi,  nel  quale  si  ritrovano  i  diamanti,  e  non  si 
“  potendo  per  questo  rispetta  accostarvisi  persona.  L’astutia  de  gli  huomini  vi 
“  ha  trovato  rimedio,  che  is,  che  essendo  un  altro  monte  piu  alto,  vicino  a  questo, 

“  in  certo  tempo  dell’  anno  gli  huomini  del  paese  pigliano  de’  bovi,  i  qualifafti  in 
“  pezzi,  cosi  caldi,  e  pieni  di  sangue  con  le  balestre  fatte  d  questo  efletto,  buttano- 
“  sopra  quel  monte  di  diamanti,  dove  cadendo  in  terra  se  gli  attaccono  di  detti 
«  diamanti,  e  quando  l’aquile  ed  avoltori  che  ivi  passano  veggono  la  carne,  si- 

calauo  ad  esso,  e  la  portano  ad  un  altro  monte,  ove  sicuri  da  i  serpi,  se  la- 
«  possino  mangiare ;  e  dipoi  gli  huomini  che  ivi  stanno  &  far  la  guardia,  riveggono 
«  i  luoghi,  ne  i  q.uali  detti  uccelli  hanno  mangiata  la  carne,  se  ne  vanno  a  pigliare 
«  i  diamanti  che  cadettero  da  quella,”  Ramusio,  vol.  i,  p.344.  It  is  here  de¬ 
serving  of  remark  that  this  traveller  mentions  the  name  of  Bisinagar  or  Bjanagar, 
which  was  in  his  time  the  Hindu  capital,  whilst  our  author,  who  travelled  two 
hundred  years  earlier,  is  silent  respecting  it !  but  it  has  -been  shewn  in  Note  1320, 
that  this  celebrated  city,  so  highly  spoken  of  by  Caesar  Fredericke,  and  commonly 
supposed  from  the  state  of  its  extensive]  ruins  to  have  boasted  of  considerable 
antiquity,  was  not  built  before  the  year  1335,  or  about  forty  years  subsequent  to 
the  period  of  Makco  Polo’s  voyage. 

1333.  At  all  period's  the  coast  of  Coromandel  has  been  celebrated  for  the  finest- 
and  most  perfect  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths,  to  which  the  name  of  u  calico ,r 
has  been  given  by  Europeans,  and  Masulipatam,  in  particular,  for  chintzes. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Of  ike  province  of  Lac,  IjOuc,  or  Inir. 

BOOK  III.  Leaving  the  place  where  rests  the  body  of  the  glorious  apostle  Saint 

chuTxxii  Thomas,  aud  proceeding  westward,  you  enter  the  province  of  J,ac, 
from  whence  the  Bratnins  who  are  spread  over  India,  derive  their  ori¬ 
gin. 13:14  These  are  the  best  and  most  honourable  merchants  that  can  be 
found.1335  No  consideration  whatever  can  induce  them  to  speak  an  un¬ 
truth,  even  though  their  lives  should  depend  upon  it.  They  have  also 
an  abhommee  of  robbery  or  of  purloining  the  goods  of  other  persons.1331' 
They  arc  likewise  remarkable  for  the  virtue  of  continence,  being  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  possession  of  one  wife.1337  When  any  foreign  merchant:,' 
unacquainted  with  the  usages  of  the  country,  introduces  himself  to  one 
of  these,  and  commits  to  lus  hands  the  care  of  his  adventure,  tins  bra- 
min  undertakes  the  management  of  it,  disposes  of  the  goods,  and  ren¬ 
ders  a  faithful  account  of  the  proceeds,  attending  scrupulously  to  the 
interests  of  the  stranger,  and  not  demanding  any  recompense  for  his 
trouble,  should  the  owner  uncourtcously  omit  to  make  him  the  gratui¬ 
tous  offer.1333  They  cat  meat  and  drink  the  wine  of  the  country. 
They  do  not,  however,  kill  any  animal  themselves,  but  get  it  done  by  the 
Mahometans.1333  The  bramins  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  badge, 
consisting  of  a  thick  cotton  thread  which  passes  over  the  shoulder  and 
is  tied  under  the  arm,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  thread  appears  upon 
the  breast  and  behind  the  back.1340  The  king  is  extremely  rich  and 
powerful,  and  has  much  delight  in  the  possession  of  pearls  and  valuable 
stones.1341  When  the  traders  from  Maabar  present  to  him  such  as  are  of 
superior  beauty,  he  trusts  to  their  word  with  respect  to  the  estimation  of 
their  value,  and  gives  them  double  the  sum  that  each  is  declared  to  have 
cost  them.  Under  these  circumstances  he  has  the  oiler  of  many  fine 
jewels.  The  people  are  gross  idolaters,  and  much  addicted  to  sorcery  and 
divination.  When  they  are  about  to  make  a  purchase  of  goods,  they 
immediately  observe  the  shadow  cast  by  their  own  bodies  in  the  sunshine, 
and  regulate  their  proceedings  according  to  the  established  rules.1343 
They  are  very  abstemious  in  regard  to  eating  and  live  to  an  advanced 

age. 
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age.  Their  teeth  are  preserved  sound  by  the  use  of  a  certain  vegetable  BOOK  III. 
■which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  masticating.  It  also  promotes  digestion,  cha7"xxii 
and  conduces  generally  to  the  health  of  the  body.1343 

Amongst  the  natives  of  this  region  there  is  a  class  peculiarly  devoted 
to  a  religious  life,  who  are  named  tingui,  and  who  in  honour  of  their 
divinities  lead  most  austere  lives.1344  They  go  perfectly  naked,  not 
concealing  any  part  of  their  bodies,  and  say  there  can  be  no  shame  in 
that  state  of  nudity  in  which  they  came  into  the  world  ;  and  with  res¬ 
pect  to  what  are  called  the  parts  of  shame,  they  observe,  that  not  being 
with  them  the  organs  of  sin,  they  have  no  reason  to  blush  at  their  ex¬ 
posure.1345  They  pay  adoration  to  the  ox,  and  carry  a  small  figure  of 
one,  of  gilt  brass  or  other  metal,  attached  to  their  foreheads.1346  They 
also  burn  the  bones  of  oxen,  reduce  them  to  powder,  and  with  this 
make  an  unguent  for  the  purpose  of  marking  various  parts  of  the  body, 
which  they  do  in  a  reverential  manner.  If  they  meet  a  person  with 
whom  they  are  upon  cordial  terms,  they  smear  the  centre  of  his  fore¬ 
head  with  some  of  these  prepared  ashes.1347  They  do  not  deprive  any 
creature  of  life,  not  even  a  fly,  a  flea,  or  a  louse  ;  believing  them  to  be 
animated  with  souls;  and  to  feed  upon  any  animal,  they  would  con¬ 
sider  as  a  heinous  sin.  They  even  abstain  from  eating  vegetables,  herbs 
or  roots,  until  they  have  become  dry ;  holding  the  opinion  that  these 
also  have  souls.1348  They  make  no  use  of  spoons  nor  of  platters,  but 
spread  their  victuals  upon  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Adam’s  apple,  called 
likewise  apples  of  paradise.1349  When  they  have  occasion  to  ease  nature, 
they  go  to  the  sea-beach,  and  having  dropped  their  burthen  in  the  sand, 
immediately  scatter  it  in  all  directions,  to  prevent  its  giving  birth  to 
vermin,  whose  consequent  death  by  hunger  would  load  their  conscien¬ 
ces  with  a  grievous  offence.1350  They  live  to  a  great  age,  some  of  them 
even  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  enjoying  health  and  vigour ;  although 
they  sleep  upon  the  bare  earth.  This  must  be  attributed  to  their  tem¬ 
perance  and  chastity.1361  When  they  die  their  bodies  are  burned. 
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BOOK  III.  1334-  Amongst  the  places  on  the  continent  of  India  noticed  by  our  author,  there 

-  is  none  so  little  capable  of  being  identified  from  any  resemblance  of  orthography, 

CHAP.  XKII  fls  tjmt  ,v),jc],  ;s  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  was 
Nolf's-  actually  visited  by  him.  Luc.,  Loac,  or  .Lur,  as  it  is  variously  written  in  Ra- 
mnsio’s  text,  Lake  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes,  .Lac  in  the  Basle,  ami  .Lack  in 
the  older  Latin,  is  said  to  be  a  province  or  district  lying  westward  from  the  burial 
place  of  St.  Thomas,  ami  consequently  should  be  that  part  in  which  stands  the 
city  of  Arcot  ( Armkati )  and  also  the  celebrated  temples  or  pagodas  of  Con  jeveraiu 
( Eanjipumm ),  where  there  is,  at  the  present  day,  a  considerable  establishment 
of  Brahmans.  See  Buchanan’s  Journey  from  Madras,  &e.  vol.  i,  p.  12.  M  bother 
any  tradition  or  record  exists  of  this  being  the  spot,  from  whence  the  sacred  tribe 
dispersed  themselves  throughout  the  peninsula,  is  a  point  for  others  to  determine ; 
but  in  the  map  annexed  to  D’Anvillo’s  “  Antirpiite  de  l’liule,”  we  find  the  word 
Brachmi  (on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy}  placed  near  Arcatis  and  in  the  situation 
of  Conjcrocrmn ;  which  is  about  forty  miles  westward,  inclining  to  the  south,  from 
St.  Tliomfi.  In  the  text  also  of  that  learned  geographer  we  meet  with  the  following 
passage:  “  Lcs  Brachmani  Magi,  ct  lour  villc  appelce  llrachmd,  entre  Arcato  et 
“  la  mer  dans  Ptolemee,  tixent  noire  vue  sur  Canjc-Tnrum,  dislantu  a-peu-pres 
“  dgalemcnt.  ct  d’environ  dix  lieuos  d’Arcate  comme  do  la  mer;  et  dans  iaqucllc 
“  les  Brahmdncs  conscrvcnt  une  des plus  famenses  denies  de  leur  doctrine.”  P.  129. 
To  the  district  that  forms  the  subject  of  this  chapter  lie  assigns  a  more  southern 
position.  “  Ptolemee  ”  he  observes  “  fait  mention  sur  cette  cOto  d’une  villc  sous 
“  le  nom  de  Colliaru ,  qu’il  qualific  du  litre  de  metropole  d’une  nation,  dont  le 
“  iiom  est  Aim  ou  Aii.  Je  ne  fais  aucune  difficulty  de  voir  reparoilro  ce  nom 
“  dans  cclui  de  Lai,  sous  lequcl  Marc  Polo  parlo  d’unc  royaumc  situe  au  cou- 
“  chant  du  Maabar,  qu’il  ne  faut  pas  croiro  etre  le  Malabar ,  mais  le  cote  oriental 
“  de  la  presqu’isle,  en  y  plagant,  comme  il  le  fait  positivement,  ia  villc*  quo  ie 
“  nom  de  S.  Thomas  a  dccoree.”  P.  I  15.  With  due  deference  to  M.  D’Anvillc’s 
judgment,  I  should  yet  ho ’inclined  to  look  rather  to  the  site  of  Gonjeverum  and 
Arcot  for  the  Lac,  Loac,  or  Lar  of  our  text. 

1335.  Such  occupations  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  character  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  to  this  caste  ;  but  we  have  abundant  authority  to  shew,  not  only 
that  brahmans  are  not  necessarily  devoted  to  the  offices  of  the  priesthood,  but  that 
many  of  them  employ  themselves  in  worldly  pursuits.  “  The  greater  part  of  the 
“  Brahmans  in  the  lower  Carnatic  ”  says  Dr.  Buchanan  “follow  secular  profes- 
“  sions.”  “  The  proper  duty  of  a  Brahman  is  meditation  on  things  divine,  and 
M  tbe  proper  manner  of  his  procuring  a  subsistence  is  by  begging.  This  mode  of 
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“  living  is  considered  as  very  agreeable  to  the  gods;  and  all  industry  is  deemed 
“  derogatory  to  the  rank  of  a  man,  and  more  especially  to  that  of  a  Brahman. 
“  The  lower  classes  of  society,  however,  in  this  degenerate  age  (meaning  the  kali- 
“  yugam)  not  being  sufficiently  charitable,  nor  quite  so  willing  to  part  with  their 
“  money  as  the  noble  cast  of  Brahmans  could  wish,  many  of  that  sacred  order 
“  l>ave  been  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  what  they  consider  as  unworthy 
“  employments,  such  as  being  governors  and  judges  of  cities,  collectors  of 
“  revenue,  and  accomptants;  nay  some  even  condescend  to  cultivate  the  earth 
“  by  means  of  slaves.”  P.  18-20. 

13S0.  Many,  perhaps,  will  not  be  disposed  to  subscribe  to  this  favourable 
character  of  the  brahmanical  order,  yet  our  author  is  not  singular  in  his  opinion 
of  their  virtues  :  “  On  the  whole,”  says  Moor,  “  the  Brahmans  are,  I  think,  the 
“  most  moral  and  best  behaved  race  of  men  that  I  ever  met  with.”  Hindu  Pan¬ 
theon,  p.  359.  “  Summarily,”  observes  the  liberal  author  of  the  Ayin  Akbari, 
“  the  Hindoos  are  religious,  affable,  courteous  to  strangers,  chearful,  enamoured 
“  of  knowledge,  fond  of  inflicting  austerities  upon  themselves,  lovers  of  justice, 
“  given  to  retirement,  able  in  business,  grateful,  admirers  of  truth,  and  of  un- 
“  bounded  fidelity  in  all  their  dealings.”  Yol.  iii,  p.  2.  “  Impartiality  must 
“  allow,”  adds  the  same  Mahometan  writer,  “  that  those  among  them  who 
“  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  worthip  of  the  deity,  exceed  men  of  every  other 

religion  (he  knew  little  of  Christians)  in  piety  and  devotion.”  P.  81. 

1337.  “  Questi  bramini  ”  says  Barbosa  “  e  cosi  parimente  brancani  ( baniani ), 
“  tolgano  moglie  all’  usanza  nostra,  et  ciascuno  piglia  una  sola,  et  una  volta 
“  solamente.”  Fol.  295-2.  Amongst  our  modern  writings  on  the  subject  of  the 
order  of  brahmans,  or  translations  from  the  Hindu  ordinances,  I  have  not  been 
successful  in  discovering  any  direct  assertion  that  polygamy  is  forbidden  to  them, 
and  that  a  brahman  should  be  “  the  husband  of  one  wife,”  although  it  is  every¬ 
where  implied,  and  particularly  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu ,  where  the  propriety  of 
abstaining  from  a  second  marriage,  upon  the  loss  of  a  first  wife,  is  likewise  incul¬ 
cated.  “  For  the  first  marriage  of  the  twice-born  (holy)  classes,  a  woman  of  the 
“  same  class  is  recommended;  but  for  such  as  are  impelled  by  inclination  to 
“  marry  again,  women  in  the  direct  order  of  the  classes  are  to  be  preferred.” 
P.  53.  That  the  restriction  is  not  imperative  appears,  indeed,  from  a  passage  in 
“  La  Porte  ouverte,”  where  the  writer  says  :  “  Un  jour  parlant  de  cela  avec  le 
“  bramine  Padmanaba,  il  disoit,  qu’il  estimoit  que  c’estoit  roieux  fait  de  n’ avoir 
“  qu’une  femme ;  et  que  ceux  qui  vouloient  estre  les  plus  moderez  parmy  eux,  se 
“  contentoient  d?une.  Que  ce  n’estoit  pourtant  pas  peche  de  prendre  plus  d’une 
“  femme,  veu  que  cela  n’estoit  pas  defendu  dans  le  Vedcm .”  P.  68. 

4  Q 
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BOOK  III.  1338.  Some  parts  of  this  description  seem  to  apply  to  a  class  of  people  wholly 

-  engaged  in  commerce,  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  chapter  our 

author  treated,  not  of  5ra/j»n»z.»  only,  but  also  of  the  class  of  traders  called  banyans, 
or  in  the  Italian,  baniani,  which  his  translators,  mistaking  them  for  the  same 
word,  have  confounded :  a  conjecture  that  is  rendered  the  more  probable  from 
the  striking  variation  in  the  orthography  of  what  might  be  considered  a  familiar 
'  term;  for  although  written  brttmini  by  Rmnusio,  and  bmgmani  in  the  Italian 
epitomes,  it  is  in  the  Basle  edition  abrajamim,  ami  in  the  manuscripts,  abrajani. 
Paolino  speaks  of  the  “  baniani  o  cetti,  morcanti  astnli,  dfiligenti,  laboriosi,  sobrj, 
“  frugal!,  ricclii.”  P.  79. 

1339.  It  has  already  been  shewn  in  Note  1990,  that  nearly  all  classes  of 
Hindus  do  occasionally  eat  more  or  less  of  animal  food,  with  the  exception  only 
of  beef  and  perhaps  domestic  pork,  and  it  will  bis  sufficient  here  to  produce  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  who,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  the  Jlilupuilcsa, 
observes  that  “  although  the  brahmans  aro  by  no  means  confined  to  a  vegetable 
“  diet,  as  is  generally  supposed,  still,  like  the  .Jews  and  Mussulmans,  they  are 
“  forbidden  to  taste  of  many  kinds  of  flesh  and  fish.”  P.  318.  This,  of  course, 
must  apply  more  extensively  to  the  inferior  castes. 

1340.  “  The  zennar  or  sacred  string”  says  Craufurd  “  is  hung  round  the  body 

“  from  the  left  shoulder.”  Sketches,  vol.  ii,  p.  41.  “  Tons  les  brumes  ”  says 

Sonnerat  “  portent  un  cordon  en  echarpo  qui  va  dc  gauche  a  droilc,  place  sur  la 
“  chair.”  “  La  ligne  on  cordon  des  bramos  cst  composes  d’un  nombro  determine 
“  de  fils  de.  coton,  que  l’on  observe  scrupuleusement.”  T.  i,  p.  47. 

1341.  If  this  was  in  fact  a  separate  kingdom,  it  must  still  have  been  dependent 
upon  the  king  of  Tdingana  mentioned  in  Note  1320,  whose  dominions,  after 
being  overrun  by  the  Patau  emperor  of  Debli ,  appear  to  have  subsequently 
merged  in  those  of  the  Hindu  king  of  Narsingu,  as  he  is  commonly  styled,  whose 
capital  was  Bijanagar  or  Vijaya-nagara.  Hugo  Linschoton,  whose  voyages  com¬ 
menced  in  1589,  speaks  of  the  “  regiimn  Narsingw ,  ciijus  rex  nunc  vulgariter 
“  rex  Bisnagar  appellatur,  a  metropoli  et  regia  urbe.”  Navigalio  ac  Itinera- 
rium,  p.  17. 

1342.  By  the  observing  their  shadows,  when  about  to  conclude  a  bargain  or  do 
#  any  other  act,  no  more  is  meant  than  that  they  ascertain  the  hour  of  the  day,  from 

the  altitude  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  judge  whether  it  be  propitious  or  otherwise. 
For  the  practice  of  making  their  upright  bodies  serve  the  purpose  of  a  gnomon, 
seeNote  1306.  In  “  La  Porte  ouverte”  of  Abraham  Roger  (a  work  of  authen¬ 
ticity  and  of  great  merit)  the  reader  will  find  an  enumeration  of  all  the  acts  to  be 

performed 
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performed  or  avoided,  in  each  of  the  thirty  Indian  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  BOOK  III. 
for  every  day  of  the  week.  ; — ■ 

CHAP.  XXII. 


1343.  The  composition  called  betel  is  here  meant,  consisting  of  the  leaf  of  the 
betel  plant,  the  areca  nut,  and  lime  of  calcined  shells,  which  is  too  generally  known 
to  require  any  further  description.  As  to  the  effects  attributed  to  the  practice  of 
chewing  it,  Grose  observes :  “  They  pretend  that  this  use  of  betel  sweetens  the 

“  breath,  fortifies  the  stomach,  though  the  juice  is  rarely  swallowed,  and  pre- 
“  serves  the  teeth,  though  it  reddens  them ;  but  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  there  is 
“  more  of  a  vicious  habit  than  any  medicinal  virtue  in  it.”  Vol.  i,  p.  238.  “  The 
“  Areca-nut”  says  Cordiner  “corrects  the  bitterness  of  the  betel-leaf,  and  the 
“  chumm  prevents  it  from  hurting  the  stomach.  United  together  they  possess  an 
“  extremely  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  enlivening  quality.”  Vol.  i,  p.  98.  The 
Latin  version  after  mentioning  the  custom  adds:  “  Nunquam  per  phlebotomiam 
sanguinem  minuunt.” 


1344.  This  name  of  tingui ,  which  in  the  early  Venice  epitome  is  cuigni,  but  does 
not  appear  in  the  Latin  versions,  is  certainly  intended  for  those  ascetic  philoso¬ 
phers  or,  as  others  would  term  them,  religious  mendicants,  one  class  of  whom  are 
called  jogi  or  yogi,  and  another  sannyasi.  They  are  often  termed  also  fakirs,  but 
improperly,  as  that  word  should  apply  only  to  mendicants  of  the  Mahometan 


1345.  From  this  state  of  absolute  nudity  they  were  by  the  ancients  denominated 
gymnosophists.  “  Calanus  ”  as  Craufurd  observes  “  who  burnt  himself  in  the 
“  presence  of  Alexander,  has  by  some  been  called  a  brahman  ;  but  it  is  evident 
“  that  he  was  one  of  those  devotees  who  travel  about  the  country.  He  is  said  to 
“  have  gone  naked  ;  but  the  brahmans  never  go  naked,  nor  commit  any  acts  of 
“  extravagance.”  Vol.  i,  p.  247.  “  At  present  indeed  ”  says  Grose  “  when  they' 
“  occasionally  travel  into  Christian  or  Moorish  (Mahometan)  jurisdictions,  they 
“  dispense  with  this  last,  and  wear,  out  of  deference  to  their  customs,  a  scant  rag 
“  that  covers  their  parts,  to  which  their  own  opinions  annex  no  idea  of  shame  or 
“  turpitude.”  Vol.  i,  p.  196. 

1346.  The  ox  is  held  in  veneration  chiefly  by  the  Saivas  or  sect  who  are  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Siva  and  Bhaaani,  whose  vuhana,  monture,  or  vehicle  that  animal  is; 
but  what  they  most  generally  wear  appended  to  their  necks,  is  not  the  figure  of 
the  ox,  but  of  the  lingo,  and  yoni,  which,  from  delicacy,  our  author  or  his 
translators  may  have  been  unwilling  to  describe.  Asiat:  Res.  vol.  vii,  p.  281. 
“  Lingam  o  fallo  del  dio  Shiva  ”  says  Paolino  “  simbolo  della  virtfl  generativa 
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££  del  Sole.  AlcunL  lo  portano  al  collo,  alteri  al  bra 
“  fronte.”  P.  300. 


>,  altri  dipinto  sulla 


1347.  All  the  different  sects  of  Hindus  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  murks  worn 
on  the  forehead  and  breast.  “  Una  buonn  parte  della  religione  e  supersti/.ionc 
«  degl’  lndiani  consiste  in  ccrti  segni  geroglifici,  chc  esse  portano  dipinti  sulla 
“  fronte  e  snl  petto,  con  i  quali  essi  prolessaito  la  loro  divoziono  verso  corti  dei, 
“  o  la  setta  di  iilosofia  e  di  religione  a  cui  sono  nddetti.”  IM297.  The  ashes 
used  in  the  composition  employed  for  this  purpose  are  most  commonly  of  cow- 
dung,  or  of  whatever  is  burnt  upon  the  sacrificial  hearth,  which  they  mix,  or 
vary,  with  the  dust  of  sandal-wood  and  other  ingredients.  lt  As  well  as  the  fore- 
£c  head  ”  says  Moor  “  it  will  have  been  observed  that  Hindus  paint  their  arms  and 
“  breasts  also,  and  sometimes  their  throats :  sandal  powder,  turmeric,  chum  or 
“  lime,  ashes  from  a  consecrated  lire,  cow-dung,  ami  other  holy  combustibles, 
“  made  adhesive  by  a  size  of  rice-water,  or  sometimes  rubbed  on  dry,  am  the 
“  ingredients  and  usages  on  this  occasion.  Several  lines  of  white,  ashen,  of 
“  yellow  hue,  are  commonly  seen  drawn  across  tlm  anus  and  breasts ;  and  1 
“  understand  that  yogis  and  sannyasis,  and  other  pious  persons,  frequently 
“  carry  about  them  a  little  packet  of  these  holy  pigments,  with  which  they  mark 
££  those  who  show  them  respect  in  repayment  of  their  attentions.”  Hindu  Pan¬ 
theon,  p.  409. 


1348.  “  .Les  mesmes  raisons  qui  orit  incite  Pylugoras  a  defendre  do  manger  do 
“  la  chair  ”  says  Abraham  Roger  “  sont  les  mesmes  aussi  quo  le  bramine  Padma- 
“  naba  apportoit,  et  disoit  qu’il  n’estoit  pas  permis  de  manger  do  la  chair,  a  cause 
“  que  cela  ne  se  pouvoit  pas  faire,  sans  chusser  les  omes  Ueliors  leurs  corps,  co 
«  qu’il  estimoit  pecltd ;  et  que  comme  e’estoit  peche  dc  tuer  un  homme,  a  cause 
“  que  celuy  que  tuoit  un  homme  cstoit  cause  de  la  separation  de  1’ame  avec  le 
“  corps,  que,  pour  la  mesme  raison,  e’estoit  pdchd  de  tuer  une  besto,  a  cause 
££  qu’en  tuant  une  boste,  on  separoit  aussi  Tame  du  corps,  et  quo  par  ce  moyen 
££  elle  estoit  obligee  d’aller  dans  un  autre. . .  car  ils  estoient  d'opinion  que  les 
££  ames  des  hommes  n’estoient  pas  settlement  dans  les  bostes,  mais  aussi  dans  les 
££  arbres,  et  dans  les  lierbes,  at  pensoient  quo  les  hommes,  les  bestes,  les  nrbros, 
“  et  les  lierbes  out  tous  une  mesme  ante,  et  qu’il  u’y  a  point  do  difference  entve 
“  eux  tous,  qu’au  regard  des  corps.”  Porte  ouverte,  p.  107. 

1349.  The  plantain,  musa  paradisiaca  of  L.,  formerly  named  pomum  paradisia- 
cum,  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  leaf,  a  part  of  which  is  commonly  used  by 
the  natives,  as  a  dish,  for  holding  their  boiled  l  ice. 


1350.  The 
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1350.  The  sandy  shores  of  the  great  rivers  are  much  frequented  for  the  same  BOOK  III. 

purpose  by  those  who  live  at  a  distance  fron  the  sea,  and  in  such  numbers,  at  the  1 — 
Same  hour,  as  to  render  it  remavkable.  CHAP.  XXII. 

Notes. 

1351.  Strong  proofs  are  mentioned  by  various  writers,  as  well  of  the  general 
austerity  of  their  lives,  as  of  their  chastity  in  particular,  or  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  sensual  feelings  of  these  yogis  or  sannyasis  are  subdued.  See  Thevenot, 

Voyages  des  Indes,  liv.  iii,  chap.  vi.  Grose,  Voy.  to  the  East  Indies,  vol.  i,  p.  196. 

With  respect  to  their  longevity,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  direct  evidence,  but  it  is 
strongly  implied  in  the  Ayin  Ahlari,  where,  in  describing  the  char  asherum  or  four 
Hindu  degrees,  and  the  severities  of  ascetic  discipline,  generally  confined  to  the 
fourth  or  last  stage,  it  is  said :  “  Some  perform  all  these  austerities  in  the  first  and 

second  degrees;  some  allow  twenty  five  years  for  each  of  these  states.”  Vol,  iii. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Of  the  island  of  Zcilan. 

I  am  unwilling  to  pass  over  certain  particulars  which  I  omitted  when  chap.  xwii. 
before  speaking  of  the  island  of  Zeilan,  and  which  I  learned  when  I 
visited  that  country  in  my  homeward  voyage.1353  In  this  island  there  is 
a  very  high  mountain,  so  rocky  and  precipitous  that  the  ascent  to  the 
top  is  impracticable,  as  it  is  said,  excepting  by  the  assistance  of  iron 
chains  employed  for  that  purpose.  By  means  of  these  some  persons 
attain  the  summit,  where  the  tomb  of  Adam,  our  first  parent,  is  reported 
to  be  found.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  Saracens. 13ii3  ;  But 
the  idolaters  assert  that  it  contains  the  body  of  Sogomon-barchan,  the  ' 
founder  of  their  religious  system,  and  whom  they  revere  as  a  holy  person-  # 

age.1354  He  was  the  son  of  a  king  of  the  island,  who  devoted  himself 
to  an  ascetic  life;  refusing  to  accept  of  kingdoms  or  any  other  worldly 
possession,  although  his  father  endeavoured,  by  the  allurements  of 
beauty  and  every  other  imaginable  gratification,  to  divert  him  from  the 
resolution  he  had  adopted.1355  Every  attempt  to  dissuade  him  was  in 
vain,  and  the  young  man  fled  privately  to  this  lofty  mountain,  where, 
in  the  observance  of  celibacy  and  striet  abstinence,' he  at  length 

terminated 
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BOOK  III.  terminated  his  mortal  career.13-16  By  the  idolaters  he  is  regarded  as  a 
chapTxxiii.  saint.  The  father,  distracted  with  the  most  poignant  grief,  caused  an 
image  to  be  formed  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  bearing  the  resemblance 
of  his  son,  and  required  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  should 
honour  and  worship  it  as  a  deity.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  worship 
of  idols  in  that  country;  but  Sogomon-barchau  is  still  regarded  as 
superior  to  every  other.  In  consequence  of  this  belief,  people  flock 
from  various  distant  parts,  in  pilgrimage  to  the  mountain  on  which  he 
was  buried.  Some  of  his  hair,  his  teeth,  and  the  bason  lie  made  use  oft 
are  still  preserved,  and  shewn  with  much  ceremony.  The  Saracens, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  these  belonged  to  the  prophet  Adam, 
and  are  in  like  manner  led  by  devotion  to  visit  the  mountain.1317 

It  happened  that  in  the  year  1281,  the  Grand  khan  heard  from  cer¬ 
tain  Saracens  who  had  been  upon  the  spot,  the  fame  of  these  relics 
belonging  to  our  first  parent,  and  felt  so  strong  a  desire  to  possess  them, 
that  he  was  induced  to  send  an  embassy  to  demand  them  of  the  king  of 
Zeilan.  Aftei  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  his  ambassadors  at  length 
reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  and  obtained  from  the  king  two 
large  back-teeth,  together  with  some  of  the  hair,  and  a  handsome  vessel 
of  porphyry.1358  When  the  Grand  khan  received  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  messengers,  on  their  return  with  such  valuable 
curiosities,  he.  ordered  all  the  people  of  Kanbalu  to  march  out  of  the 
pity  to  meet  them,  and  they  were  conducted  to  his  presence  with  great 
PWP  and  solemnity.1369  Having  mentioned  these  particulars  respecting 
the  mountain  of  Zeilan,  we  shall  return  to  the  kingdom  of  Maabar,  and 
speak  of  the  city  of  Kael. 


NOTES. 

1352.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  chapter,  in  which  our  author  interrupts  the 
course  of  his  description,  and  steps  back  to  notice  a  circumstance  respecting-  the 
island  of  Zielan  or  Ceylon,  which  he  had  omitted  on  a  former  occasion,  is  not 
found  either  in  the  early  Italian  epitomes  or  in  the  Basle  edition  :  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  the  matter  or  the  style  that  exihibits  any  mark  of  its  being  apocryphal. 

1353.  It 
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1353.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  suppose  that  the  lofty  and  remarkable  mountain  in  BOOK  lit. 
Ceylon,  known  by  the  name  of  Adam’s  Peak,  acquired  that  appellation  from  the  CHAP.  xxilt. 
Portuguese  or  other  European  navigators ;  but  we  have  indubitable  evidence  that  Notes, 
however  designated  by  the  Singalese  or  their  Hindu  neighbours,  the  Mahometans, 
from  an  early  period,  connected  it  with  the  name  and  legend  of  the  prophet 
Adam.  “  Au  dela  de  ces  isles,”  says  the  Arabian  traveller  Of -the ’ninth  century, 

<!  dans  la  mer  de  Herkend  est  Serendib  ou  Ceylan. . .  Elie  est  toute  entouree  de  la' 

“  "ler,  et  il  y  a  des  endroits  de  sa  coste,  oil  on  pesche  les  perles.  On  trouve  plus 
“  avant  dans  les  terres  une  montagne  appellee  Rahoun,  sur  laquelle  on  crdid 
ct  qu’  Adam  est  monte,  et  qu’il  a  laisse  tin  vestige  de  son  pied  sur  une  roClie,  ail 
“  haut  de  la  mesme  montagne.”  Anc.  Relat.  p.  3.  By  Abulfeda  it  is  spoken  of 
in  nearly  the  same  terms :  “  Insula  Sarandib ,  aut  ut  alii  efferent  Sancadib  (i.  e. 

“  Lanca-dibJ  quasi  sic  Indi  efferent,  habet,  &c.  Pervaditeam  monsmagnus  sub 
“  ipso  sequatore,  or-Rahun  dictus,  in  quern  decidisse  asserunt  Adamum  ex  para- 
il  diso.”  Tab.  xvi.  Insulae  maris  orien tails.  Btisching  iv.  Theil,  p.  297.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Sale,  “  the  Mahometans  say,  that  when  they  were  cast  down  from  paradise, 

“  Adam  fell  on  the  island  of  Ceylon  or  Serendib,  and  Eve  near  Joddah  in  Arabia.” 

The  Koran,  p,  5.  Note.  In  a  Malayan  translation  of  the  Hindu  poem  called  the 
Ramayana  (in  my  possession),  there  is  a  passage  to  the  same  effect,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words;  “  Maka  kata  hum  putri  seti  demi  hei  hanuman  pergi-lah  angkau  ndik 
“  ka-atas  gunong  serendib  de-sana-sana  ada  sttalu  baiu  i(am  larripat  addm'  turun  Seri- 
“  dalam  surga.”  “  Then  said  the  princess  Set*  Dewi,  O  Hanum'dn, '  gff  thoU  and 
“  ascend  the  mountain  of  Serendib,  upon' which  there  is  a  black  stone,  the  spot 
“  where  Adam  alighted  in  his  descent  from  heaven.”  -: 


1354.  By  the  holy  personage  here  described  is  meant  Buddha,  the  founder  of 
the  religious  system  of  the  Singalese,  who  amongst  a  number  of  appellations 
given  to  him,  from  bis  supposed  attributes,  is  most  commonly  known  by  that  of 
S aka  ox  Sakyamiuni,  signifying  the  “astute  sage.”  “  Boodh,  who  first  taught 
“  this  religion  ”  says  the  A.yin  Akbari  “  lias  various  names,  and  amongst  them  • 
“  Shakmun  and  Shakmuny”  Vol.  iiy  p.  157; To ; this, author*  4!aSanfeasfetf-< 
the  word  barchan,  for  bur  chan,  signifying-  the  “deity,”  in  the  language  >6t  the" 
Mungal  Tartars;  and  there  seems  little  -reason  to  doubt  that  by  the  empeW 
Kubldi  and  his  court;  who,  equally  with  tbepeople  of  Ceylon,  acknowledgfed'the’ 
divinity  of  Buddha,  he  was  styled  Saka-muni-burcltan,  here  corrupted  to  Sogo-mon- 
barchmi.  !  ' 

Of  bis  worship  in  this  island  we  have- ample  testimony.  “  There  is  another 
“  great  god,”  says  Knox,  after  speakiiig  of  -the  Creator  of  heaven' and  earth, 

“  whom  they  call  Buddou,  unto  whom  the  ealvatidh  of  souls  belongs.  Him  thdy' 
«  believe  once  to  have  come  upon  the  earth. . .  He  departed  from  the  earth  from 
“  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain. on  the  island,  called  Pico'  Attain'*-  where  there 


P 
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“  is  an  impression  like  a  foot,  which  they  say  is  his.”  .Relation  of  Ceylon,  p.  78. 
“  Ils  ont  des  idoles  de  differentes  figures,”  says  Ribeyro,  “  mais  il  y  en  a  une 

qui  est  au  dessus  de  toutes  les  autres,  qu’ils  appellent  Jludtt ,  pour  larpiellc  ils 
«  ont  une  trds-grande  veneration.  Ils  la  repvesentent  sous  la  figure  d’un  homme, 
«  mais  d’une  tnille  gigantesque.  Ils  ticnnent  par  tradition  quo  ctUo  mnmut  a 
«  demeurd  long-tems  dans  Pile  de  Ceylan,  et  qu’il  a  mend  lino  vie  trds-pdnitente 
“  et  trds-sninto.”  Ilistoirede  P  lie  dc  Ceylan,  p.  118.  “  It  is  generally  believed,” 
says  Cordincr,  “  that  there  exists  upon  tlio  top  of  it  (Adam’s  Peak)  a  carved 
“  stone,  called  an  impression  of  the  foot  of  Buddha,  in  some  respects  similar  to 
“  those  in  the  kingdoms  of  Ava  and  Siam.”  Description  of  Ceylon,  vol.  i,  p.  8. 
Hence  it  appears  that  what  the  Mahometans  believe  respecting  Adam,  is  by  the 
Indians  attributed  to  Buddha. 

1355.  According  to  some  accounts,  and  those  entitled  to  the  most  consideration, 
his  birth-place  was  Clay  a  in  tlio  province  of  Bahdr;  according  to  others,  .Kashmir; 
but  authorities  (if  such  they  can  bo  termed)  arc  not  wanting  for  his  being  a  nativf 
of  Ceylon.  “  Le  pdre  de  Sommonocadam  ”  (says  M.  La  Loubero,  speaking  of  the 
object  of  worship  in  Siam,  who  is  unquestionably  tho  Buddha  or  Sakyamuni 
of  other  parts  of  the  East)  “  dtoit,  selon  ce  rnfirne  llvre,  Bali,  un  toy  do  Tcve 
“  Lancd,  e’est  h  diro  un  roy  de  la  celdbre  Ceylan.”  Du  Iloymime  de  Siam,  t.  i, 
p.  525.  “Pour  cc  qui  conconic  la  persoune  de  Xaca,”  says  la  Croze  “clout 
“  l’idole  a  dte  noinmde  Foe  apres  son  apothdoso,  il  ost  originaire  des  lades,  et, 
“  selon  le  sentiment  le  mieux  qtabli,  il  est  nd  dans  Pile  do  Ceylan.”  Hist,  du 
Christianisme  des  Indes,  p.  505. 

1356.  There  is  a  degree  of  minute  correctness  in  this  account  of  the  father’s 
endeavours  to  allure  his  son  from  the  life  of  retirement  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself,  that  will  not  a  little  surprise  the  reader,  when  he  compares  it  with  a  passage 
in  the  “  Account  of  the  Incarnation  of  Boodhtt  ”  translated  from  tho  Burman 
language  by  Mr.  F.  Carey,  and  recently  given  to  the  world,  at  Seramporc  in 
Bengal,  by  Mr.  W.  Ward,  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  in  his  “  View  of  the  history, 
“  literature,  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos.”  “  The  king,  rellccting  &e.  said, 
“  ‘  O  Son !  I  will  bestow  upon  thee  tho  elephant-drivers,  the  charioteers,  the 
“  ‘  horsemen,  and  arrayed  footmen,  with  delightful  horses  :  1  will  also  give  thee 
“  c the  maidens  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  ornaments  ;  raise  tip  progeny  by  them, 
“  ‘  and  thou  shalt  become  our  sovereign.  Virgins  well  versed  in  dancing  and 
“  ‘  singing,  and  perfected  in  the  four  accomplishments,  shall  delight  thee  with 
“  ‘  their  attractions.  What  dost  thou  iu  this  wilderness  ?  ”  ’  “  To  shew  hits  dis- 
c(  tegard  of  the  kingdom,  Muhasulwii  (Maha-salma,  the  great  saint)  replied, 
“  ‘  O  Sire  !  why  temptest  thou  me  with  perishing  wealth,  dying  (mortal)  beauty, 
■“  ‘  and  youthful  bloom  ?  0  king !  what  is  love,  the  pleasant  look,  present  delight, 

“  4  anxiety 
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”  ‘  anxiety  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  sons,  and  daughters,  and  wives,  tome  who  am  BOOK  III. 

“  c  released  from  the  bonds  of  iniquity  ?  I  know  that  death  will  not  forget  me ;  - 

“  ‘  therefore  of  what  use  are  pleasures  and  riches  ? . . .  Return,  return,  O  king  !  CHAPl  XX111, 
“  1 1  have  no  desire  for  the  kingdom.’  ”  P.  407-409.  “  In  the  manner  and  Notes‘ 

“  precisely  at  the  time  predicted  by  the  astrologers  ”  says  the  Ayin  AJcbari  “  it 
<c  came  to  pass  that  he  turned  his  mind  from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  made 
K  choice  of  a  life  of  retirement.”  “  He  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
“  twenty  years.”  Vol.  iii,  p.  157. 

1357.  These  pilgrimages  have  been  noticed  by  many  travellers.  “Nel  mezzo 
“  di  questa  insula,”  says  Barbosa,  “  vi  6  un’  altissima  montagna,  in  cima  della 
“  quale  si  vede  im  sasso  assai  alto,  ed  ivi  vicino  un  stagno  d’acqua  chiara  clie  di 
“  continuo  risorge  :  nel  detto  sasso  d  fatta  la  forma  delli  piedi  d’un’  huomo  che 
“  gl’Indiani  dicono  esser  la  pedata  del  nostra  primo  padre  Adam,  che  essi 
“  chiamano  Adam  Baba,  et  de  tutte  quelle  parti  et  regni  vengono  i  Mori  in 

peregrinnaggio,  dicendo  che  di  li  ascese  in  cielo  il  padre  Adam ;  e  vanno  vestiti 
“  in  habito  di  peregrini.”  P.  314.  Mr.  Duncan,  in  his  historical  remarks  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  speaking  of  the  conversion  of  a  king  of  that  country  (during 
the  life  time  of  Mahomet)  says,  on  the  authority  of  a  native  historian,  “  that  it 
“  was  effected  by  a  company  of  dervises  from  Arabia,  who  touched  at  Crungloor 
.“  or  Cranganore  (then  the  seat  of  government  in  Malabar)  on  their  voyage  to 
“  visit  the  Footstep  of  Adam,  on  that  mountain  in  Ceylon  which  mariners  distin- 
“  guish  by  the  name  of  Adam’s  Peak.”  In  a  Note  he  adds  :  “This  Footstep  of 
“  Adam  is,  under  the  name  of  Sreepud  or  the  “holy  foot,”  equally  reverenced  and 
“  resorted  to  by  the  Hindus .”  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  v,  p.  9.  With  regard  to  the  arti¬ 
cles  shewn,  it  is  matter  of  course,  that  where  there  is  a  popular  shrine  there  must 
be  relics  to  gratify,  by  imposing  on,  ignorant  credulity. 

1358.  It  is  not  stated  that  this  extraordinary  embassy  proceeded  to  India  by  sea. 

Its  route  must  therefore  have  been  either  through  the  province  of  Yunrnan  to  Ben¬ 
gal,  or  by  the  way  of  Tibet,  to-Hindustan  and  the  peninsula.  So  extensive  at 
that  time  were  the  dominions  of  the  Moghul  Tartar  family,  that  even  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  transaction  of  political  business,  their  people  were  accustomed  to  the  per-  * 

formance  of  journies  of  great  distance  and  duration.  In  regard  to  its  object  it 

is  not  without  its  parallel  in  the  histories  of  other  countries. 

It  appears  that  one  at  least  of  these  sacred  teeth  escaped  the  cupidity  of  Kiiblai, 
or  was  subsequently  restored  to  the  king  of  Ceylon,  from  whose  descendantit  was 
wrested  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  Portuguese  conquest  of  the  island  :  but  as  a 
relic  of  Buddha  (or  perhaps  of  Hanumdn)  and  not  of  Adam.  “Ad  insulas 
“  Ceilani  regem  ”  says  P.  Couplet  “  dens  unus  dono  missus  (he  does  not  mention  •> 

“  from  what  quarter) :  quem  deinde  Constantinus  Brigantini  ducis  frater,  dum  res  i, 

4  R  “  et 
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BOOK  III.  {<  et  anna  Lusitanorum  in  India  procurat,  csetera  inter  spolia  forte  captain  flammis 

-  «  tradi  jussit,  ac  redactnm  in  cineres"  in  profluentem  dispergi,  imincnsfi  vi  anri, 

chap.  XXIil.  (£  quam  ej  reciemen(]0  p0r  legatum  suum  rex  barbarus  offerebat,  Ckristiano  regi- 
NotM*  “  oque  animo  contempts.  Quod  antom  dicatur  a  Mait’oo  castcriaquo  noatratibus 
«  historicis,  simia;  cujustlani,  qua;  niagnil  Kiiperstitiouo  colerctur,  eum  dentom 
“  fuisse,  non  errori  tribuendum  eel;  sod  quod  nefurius  illo  diummi,  cum  ulus 
“  atque  alius  form  is  ac  nominibus  alibi  colatur,  turn  in  eis  torris,  undo  Lusitani 
«  dentein  sustulerunt  simi®  figura  in  voncrationc  ait.”  Confucius  Sinnrum  philos. 
Proem.  Dec-lar.  p.  xxix. 

359.  This  ceremonious  introduction  of  a  relic  to  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  is 
likewise  not  a  new  circumstance  in  the  Chinese  annals.  “  L’amnio  qimtorzidme 
“  de  son  regne  (says  Du  Ilalde,  speaking  of  the  seventeenth  prince  of  the  dynasty 
“  of  the  Tang)  il  fit  porter  avec  pompc  dans  son  palais,  un  oh  dc  l’idole  /hi:.’’ 
T.  i,  p.  456. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Of  the  city  of  Kaei. 

chap.  xxiv.  Kael  is  a  considerable  city,13®’  governed  by  Astiar,  one  of  the  four 
brothers,  kings  of  the  country  of  Maahar,  who  is  rich  in  gold  and  jewels, 
and  preserves  his  country  in  a  state  of  profound  peace.1381  On  this  ac¬ 
count  it  is  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  foreign  merchants,  who  are 
-well  received  and  treated  by  the  king.  Accordingly  all  the  ships 
coming  from  the  west,  as  from  Or  mux,  Chisti,  Adem,  and  various  parts 
of  Arabia,  laden  with  merchandise  and  horses,  make  this  port,  which 
„  is  besides  well  situated  for  commerce.13®  The  prince  maintains  in  the 

most  splendid  manner  not  fewer  than  three  hundred  women. 

All  the  people  of  this  city,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  India  in  general, 
are  addicted  to  the  custom  of  having  continually  in  their  mouths  the 
leaf  called  tembul;  which  they  do,  partly  from  habit  and  partly  from 
the  gratification  it  affords.1363  Upon  chewing  it  they  spit  out  the  saliva 
to  which  it  gives  occasion.  Persons  of  rank  have  the  leaf  prepared 

with 
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with  camphor  and  other  aromatic  drugs,  and  also  with  a  mixture  of  BOOK  III. 
quick  lime.1364  I  have  been  told  that  it.  is  extremely  conducive  to  chap~xxiv 
health.  If  it  is  an  object  with  any  man  to  affront  another  in  the  gross¬ 
est  and  most  contemptuous  manner,  he  spits  the  juice  of  this  masti¬ 
cated  leaf  in  his  face.  Thus  insulted,  the  injured  party  hastens  to  the 
presence  of  the  king,  states  the  circumstances  of  his  grievance,  and 
declares  his  -willingness  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  combat.  The  king 
thereupon  furnishes  them  with  arms,  consisting  of  a  sword  and  small 
shield  j  and  all  the  people  assemble  to  be  spectators  of  the  conflict, 
which  lasts  till  one  of  them  remains  dead  on  the  field.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  forbidden  to  wound  with  the  point  of  the  sword.1365 


NOTES. 

1360.  In  the  Tamul  language  the  word  Kael  or  Koil  signifies  a  temple,  and 
forms  the  terminating  syllable  in  the  names  of  several  places  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula.  It  was  also,  preeminently,  the  name  of  a  considerable  town 
and  port  of  trade,  in  wbat  we  now  term  the  Tinetdly  country,  not  many  miles 
from  Tutacorin.  Its  situation  may  be  seen  in  the  map  prefixed  to  Valentyh’s 
Beschryving  van  Choromandel  (vol.  v.),  where  its  ancient  consequence  is  denoted 
by  the  addition  of  the  word  patnam ;  but  having  disappeared  in  modern  maps,  we 
may  conclude  that  Kad-palnam  no  longer  exists,  even  as  a  town;  yet  in  Dal- 
rymple’s  collection  of  Plans  of  Ports  we  find  one  (from  Van  Keulen)  which  lays 
down  the  situation  not  only  of  Cayl-patnam,  but  also  of  Porto  Cayl,  and  of  a 
place  termed  old  Cayl. 

1361.  It  would  seem  that  the  king  of  Narsinga  or  Telingana  placed  the  southern 
provinces  of  his  extensive  dominions  under  the  immediate  rule  of  his  several 
brothers,  who  exercised  the  full  authority  of  kings  within  their  respective  terri¬ 
tories.  The  name  of  Astiar  is  probably  a  corruption,  but  the  imperfect  remains 
of  Hindu  annals  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  afford  little  chance  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  genuine  orthography.  It  will  appear  that  at  a  subsequent  period  this 
.part  of  the  country  was  wrested  from  the  kings  of  Narsinga  by  those  of  Koulam 
or  Kolam,  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

1362.  Barbosa,  who  visited  this  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms.  “  Lasciando  questa  isola  di  Zeilam, 

“  e  tornando  sopra  terra  ferma,  dove  volta  capo'  Cumeri  si  trova  subito  la  terra 

4  JR  2  «  del 
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BOOK  III.  “  del  re  di  Coulam  e  di  altri  signori  chc  gli  sono  soggetti,  e  vivono  in  quella  1h 
-  iC  qual  si  chinma  Q.uilacare  (the  Kilkarc  of  Romiell  and  KUkcrn/  of  Oordiner). 

CHAP,  XXIV.  a  y .  gQno  m0]tl- g.,.an  lnoclii  habilati  dn  gentili,  eon  molti  porti  di  mare .  . .  A  quesli 
Notes.  K  p0J,t;  vellg01I0  ];  Mori  di  Malabar  i  coutrattare,  e  porlar  niorcantie  da  Oambaia, 
«  chc  quivi  vngliouo  molto,  ed  alcuni  eavalli,  e  caeicano  gran  quantity  tli  rise,  e 
«  paimi,  per  Malabar.”  “  I’ussatu  laprovincia  di  Quilacare,  uvnnti  per  la  costa 
“  verso  il  vimto  di  groco  vi  ft  im  altra  citta  clie  si  cliiama  Gael,  quale  ft  del  re  di 
«  Coulam,  popolata  da  Gcnlili  e  Mori  gran  mcrcatanti,  ed  ft  porto  di  mure,  dove 
“  ogni  anno  capitano  molto  imvi  di  Malabar,  di  Coromandel,  di  lkmgala...  Lo 
“  genti  di  questa  citta  sono  valenti  gioiollieri,  e  die  altmulono  alia  nic.rcantia  di 
“  perlc  minute,  perclie  quivi  so  no  pigliauo  gran  cpnintitu,  e  qnesta  pi*cagione 
“  ft  dd  re  di  Coulam.”  “  Molle  volte  detto  ro  suole  haver  guerra  col  ro  di  Nar- 
“  singa,  che  gli  vuol  torre  lo  state,  ilia  si  dilcude  molto  bum*.”  hoi.  .“14-2, 

It  lias  been  already  observed  that  by  C'histi  or  Cftisi  is  meant  the  island  of  /(&  or 
Keish,  in  the  Persian  gull)  to  which  the  commerce  of  Siraf  had  been  transferred. 

136 5.  On  the  subjeet  of  masticating  betel,  see  Note  1343,  where  it  will  uppear 
that  the  opinion  of  Grose  with  respect  to  the  motive  for  the  practice  (gratification 
of  the  palate,  accompanied  with  a  slight  exhilaration  of  spirits)  nearly  corresponds 
with  that  of  our  author.  Wo  here  find  the  leaf  called  by  its  true  Persian  name, 
le.mbnl  , 

1364.  Besides  the  ordinary  ingredients  it  is  net  unusual  to  mix  in  the  compo¬ 
sition,  cardamoms,  guild  gambit,  and  other  articles  of  a  pungent  and  aromatic 
flavour,  but  I  am  not  aware,  nor  is  it  probable  from  the  qualities  of  the  drug, 
that  camphor  is  over  employed  in  this  manner.  It  may  therefore  be  suspected 
that  there  has  been  a  substitution  of  the  name  of  one  article  of  the  composition 
for  another,  and  it  is  lo  be  observed  that  in  the  Malayan  language  (which  was 
more  familiar  to  the  traders  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  curly  times,  than  it 
is  at  present)  the  word  kapiir  (the  kafur  of  the  Arabs)  is  applied  not  only  to 
camphor,  but  also  to  lime  (calx  vita),  which  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  betel. 

1365.  The  circumstances  of  this  juridical  practice  oi  duelling  are  particularly 
detailed  by  Barbosa,  in  speaking  of  Batacala,  a  place  on  the  opposite  const  of 
Malabar,  near  Onorc.  “  In  questo  regno  ”  lie  says  “  costumano  molto  lo  sfidarsi 
“  a  combattere,  o  per  ogni  minima  cosa  che  accade  Ira  loro  :  e  subito  il  re  da  lor 
“  il  campo,  l’armi,  ed  assegna  il  tempo,  ed  anco  gli  da  i  padrini,  che  lavorisca 
“  ciascuno  il  suo  campione. .  .Le  loro  armi  sono  spada  e  tnrgn  d'tina  modesima 
“  misura,  che  gli  da  il  re,  e  con  grande  allegrezza  entrano  in  campo  chc  ft  serrato, 
“  havendo  prima  fatte  le  loro  orationi,  e  comiuciano  a  meuar  con  gran  dcstrazza 
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“  i  colpi,  ma  non  di  punta,  perche  e  proliibito  :  dura  questo  lor  combattere  sin  BOOK  111. 

“  tanto  ch’un  di  loro,  o  tutti  duoi  rimanghino  morti  in  presentia  del  re,  e  di  tutto  - 

“  il  popolo.”  Fol.  300.  The  only  reason  for  prohibiting  the  striking  with  the  CHAP'  XXIV' 
point,  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  combat  might  be  protracted,  and  the  greater  Notes' 
amusement  afforded  to  the  spectators. 


CHAPTER  XXV, 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Koulam. 

Upon  leaving  Maabar  and  proceeding  five  hundred  miles  towards  the  chap,  xxv, 
$outh-west,  you  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  Koulam.1368  It  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  many  Christians  and  Jews,  who  retain  their  proper  language.1367 
The  king  is  not  tributary  to  any  other.  Much  good  sappan-wood  grows 
there,1368  and  pepper  in  great  abundance,  being  found  both  in  the  woody 
and  the  open  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  gathered  in  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July  ;  and  the  vines  which  produce  it  are  cultivated  in 
plantations.1369  Indigo  also,  of  excellent  quality  and  in  large  quantities, 
is  made  here.  They  procure  it  from  an  herbaceous  plant,  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  roots  and  put  into  tubs  of  water,  where  it  is  suffered  to 
remain  till  it  rots:  when  they  press  out  the  juice.  This  upon  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun,  and  evaporated,  leaves  a  kind  of  paste,  which  is  cut 
into  small  pieces  of  the  form  in  which  we  see  it  brought  to  us. 1370 

The  heat  during  some  months  is  so  violent  as  to  be  scarcely  sup¬ 
portable,1371  yet  the  merchants  resort  thither  from  various  parts  of 
the  world,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  kingdom  of  Maryi  and  Arabia,1372 
attracted  by  the  great  profits  they  obtain  both  upon  the  merchandise 
they  import  and  upon  their  returning  cargoes.  Many  of  the  animals 
found  here  are  different  from  those  of  other  parts.  There  are  tigers 
entirely  black,1373  and  various  birds  of  the  parrot  kind,  some  of  them 
as  white  as  snow  with  the  feet  and  the  beak  red,  others  whose  colours 
are  a  mixture  of  red  and  azure,  and  others  of  a  diminutive  size.  The 
peacocks  also-  are  handsomer  and.  larger  than,  ours,  as  well  as  of  a 

different 
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BOOK  III.  different  form,  and  even  the  domestic  fowls  have  a  peculiar  appear- 
chapxxv  aiice.1374  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  fruits.  The  cause  of 
such  diversity,  it  is  said,  is  the  intense  heat  that  prevails  in  these  regions. 
Wine  is  made  from  the  sugar  yielded  by  a  species  of  palm.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  good,  and  inebriates  faster  than  the  wine  made  from  grapes.1375 
The  inhabitants  possess  abundance  of  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
food  of  man  excepting  grain,  of  which  there  is  no  other  kind  than  rice ; 
but  of  this  the  quantity  is  very  great.  Among  them  are  many  astrolo¬ 
gers  and  physicians,  well  versed  in  their  art.  All  the  people,  both 
male  and  female,  are  black,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of 
cloth  attached  to  the  front  of  their  bodies,  they  go  quite  naked.1375 
Their  manners  are  extremely  sensual,  and  they  take  as  wives  their  rela¬ 
tions  by  blood,  their  mothers-in-law,  upon  the  death  of  their  fathers, 
and  the  widows  of  their  deceased  brothers.1377  But  this,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  is  the  state  of  morals  in  every  part  of  India. 


NOTES. 

1366.  Koulam  or  Kolam,  the  Crnikm.  of  our  maps,  was  a  place  of  much 
celebrity  when  India  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  who  received  assistance 
from  its  princes  against  the  king'  of  Calicut,  or  the.  Sumorin  as  ho.  was  styled.  In 
modern  times  its  importunes,  as  a  place  of  trade,  scorns  to  be  lost  in  that  of 
Anjengo,  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  name  signifies  a.  tank,  pool,  or  bason,  in 
the  Tamul  language.  “  Caulam  cst,  ut  ait  Saidi  Alius,  in  extremis  terris  piporis 
“  in  orientem,  unde  navi  eatur  Adanam.”  Abilfcdas  Gcographm,  p,  274.  “  Col- 
“  lam”  says  Paolino,  “  malamente  seritto  Coclan,  Coilon  o  Coitlun  dugli  Europe?, 
“  giace  sotto  il  grado  nono  di  latitudinc,  ditto,  eolebre  nci  tempi  passati,  fondnta. 
“  nelP  825  doll’  era  Christiana,  daila  di  cui  fondazione  i  Malaburesi  Cientili  <* 
“  Christiani  fissano  la  loro  era  civilo.”  P.  75.  The  distance  from  Kad,  however, 
is  more  nearly  two  hundred  than  five  hundred  miles. 

1367.  “  Andando  avanti  sopra  la  modesimo  costa  verso  mezzo  di,”  says  Barbosa 
“  vi  6  un  porto  principal  di  marc  con  una  citta,  die  si  chiama  Coulan,  nel  quel 
u  vivono  molti  Mori,  Gcntiii,  e  Christiani,  che  sono  grandissimi  mcrcatanti,  e 
“  h&nno  molte  navi.”  Fol.  312-2.  No  mention  is  here  made  of  Jews,  hut  it  is 
well  known  that  colonies  of  that  nation  have  been  settled,  from  an  early  period,  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  principally  in  the  city  of  Cochin.  «  Gli  Ebrei,  i  Baniani  e  li 

“  Cette s 
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BOOK  III.  as  we  term  those  employed  in  the  same  trade,  China  ships :  bat  the  authority 

-  of  Edrisi,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  direct  to  the  point.  “Ex  ipsa”  he 

CHAP.  XXV.  gaygf0f  a  p0rt  jn  Yemen  “  solvuntur  navigia  Sindse,  India;,  et  Sinarum,  et  ad 
'Notes.  «  ipsam  deferuntut  vasa  Sinica.”  Geographia,  p.  25.  Of  the  fact  we  have  a 
corroboration  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  themselves.  “  Nous  trouvons  ”  says 
the  elder  De  Gujgnes  “  dans  les  annales  Chinoises  des  vii'.  et  viii'.  siecles,  une 
“  route  par  mer  depuis  la  Chine  jusqu’a  1’embouchure  de  l’Euphrate.  Les 
“  vaisseaux  partoient  de  Kuang-tcheou ,  aujourd’hui  Canton,  ou  les  Arabes  avoient 
“  un  comptoir  trds-considerable :  cette  route  est  trhs-bien  suivie  jusqu’a  l’lle  de 
“  Ceylan ;  le  temps  que  l’on  emploie  pour  aller  d’un  lieu  a  l'autre  est  indique. 
“  Ceylan,  diton,  est  situe  au  midi  du  Tien-t(}0  meridional,  c’est-a-dire  del’Inde; 
“  de-la  en  suivant  la  cote  occidentale  on  passoit  devant  le  pays  de  Mold  ou  de 
“  Malabar,  ensuite  vers  le  nord-ouest  on  cotoyoit  dix  petits  royaumes,  qui  con- 
“  duisoient  aux  frontieres  occidentales  du  pays  des  Brahmes,  85c.”  Mem.  de 
Litterat.  t.  xxxii,  p.  367. 

To  these  authorities  I  may  add  the  assertion  of  a  respectable  friend  that  liq 
has  himself  seen  a  Chinese  vessel,  navigated  by  Chinese,  on  the  coast  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  and  h ^  often  met  them  in  the  China  sea  (fully  as  perilous  as  that  of 
India)  quite  out  of  sight  of,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  land.  It  appears 
indeed  that  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  as  well  of  the  Chinese  as  of  the 
other  eastern  people,  was  materially  checked  by  the  domineering  conduct  of  the 
Portuguese,  who,  whilst  their  influence  prevailed,  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in 
a  state  of  general  warfare  with  infidels  of  all  descriptions,  whether  Moors  or 
Gentiles,  whose  ships  they  stopped  and  plundered,  without  any  regard  to  the  law 
of  nations. 

1373.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  our  author  on  all  occasions  applies  the 
name  of  Hon  to  the  tiger  or  the  /eo-pard,  and  of  such,  although  thAvord  is  leoni 
in  the  text,  he  means  to  speak  on  this  occasion.  Of  the  existence  of  black  tigers 
or  leopards,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  one,  lately  brought  from  Bengal,  is  now  (1817) 
exhibiting  in  London ;  but  whether  a  distinct  species,  or  accidental  variety,  I 
cannot  determine.  Paolino,  in  his  chapter  on  the  animals  of  Malabar,  says : 
“  11  puli  o  la  tigre  commune  Malabarese  ha  la  pelle  gialletta  tendente  all’oscuro 
“  sulla  schiena  con  varie  tacche  negre.  La  pantera  Malabarica  dei  monti  di 
“  Ghattes  e  qual  tigre  reale,  ma  di  pelo  negro  tendente  al  color  di  castagne.” 
Viaggio,  152. 

1374.  The  birds  here  described  may  perhaps  be  intended  for  the  Icokatua,  lury, 
and  paroquet ;  although  the  former  are  not  natives  of  the  place  at  which  he  saw 
them.  Peacocks  have  been  already  mentioned  (in  Note  1324)  as  a  common  bird 
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in  India.  Of  domestic  fowls  there  are  some  species  of  a  much  larger  size  than  BOOK  IIL 
those  bred  in  Europe.  See  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  ed.  3,  n.  125.  — ' 

’  ’  r  CHAP,  xxv, 

1375.  What  our  author  terms  wine  in  this  place  is  properly  an  ardent  spirit,  Notes- 
distilled  from  'the  coarse,  imperfectly  granulated  sugar  called  jaggri  or  jagory, 

which  is  itself  an  inspissation  of  the  juice  (ton  or  toddy)  drawn  from  the  boras- 
sus  flabelliformis,  vulgarly  called  the  brtib  palm  in  the  peninsula  of  India.  “  In 
£i  questa  terra  ”  says  Barbosa  “  si  fanno  vini  in  diverse  maniere,  e  principal- 
“  mente  del  zucchero  di  palma,  e  d’alcune  altre  cose  che  nascono  nel  paese. 

“  Questi  tali  vini  piacciono  marabilmente  alle  donne,  e  sono  infra  loro  molto 
“  usati.”  Fol.  310. 

1376.  “  II  popolo  minuto”  says  Lodovico  Barthema,  speaking  of  the  subjects 
of  the  king  of  Narsinga  “  vanno  tutti  nudi,  salvo  che  intorno  le  parti  inhoneste, 

“  portano  un  panno.”  Fol.  159-2  “  These  higher  ranks  of  people  in  Malayala 

(Malabar)  use  very  little  clothing,  but  they  are  remarkably  clean  in  their 
“persons.”  Buchanan,  vol.  ii,  p.  353.  “  The  women  of  these  countries  ”  says  * 

Grose  “  are  not  allowed  to  cover  any  part  of  their  breasts,  to  the  naked  display 
“  of  which  they  annex  no  idea  of  immodesty.”  Vol.  i,  p.  244. 

1377.  However  sensual  the  manners  in  general  of  these  people  may  be,  I  find 
no  direct  proof  of  incestuous  marriages  amongst  them ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
some  confusion  and  mistake  on  this  subject  may  have  arisen  from  certain  extraor¬ 
dinary  customs  peculiar  to  them,  and  especially  to  the  class  of  nears,  who  follow, 
for  the  most  part,  the  profession  of  arms.  According  to  these,  it  is  the  nephew  by 
the  eldest  sister,  and  not  the  son,  who  succeeds  to  the  property  of  the  father,  or, 
in  the  royal  family,  to  the  crown  :  a  practice  connected  with  another  of  a  licentious 
character,  that  will  be  best  explained  in  the  words  of  Dr.  F.  Buchanan.  “  Having 
“  assembled  the  most  respectable  of  the  Nairs  in  this  neighbourhood,”  says  this 
intelligent  observer,  “  they  gave  me  the  following  account  of  their  customs. 

“  The  Nair,  or  in  the  plural  the  Naimar,  are  the  pure  Sudras  of  Malayala,  and 
“  all  pretend  to  be  born  soldiers ;  but  they  are  of  various  ranks  and.  professions.” 

“  The  Nairs  marry  before  they  are  ten  years  of  age . . . ;  but  the  husband  never 
“  afterwards  cohabits  with  his  wife.  Such  a  circumstance  indeed  would  be  con- 
“  sidered  as  very  indecent.  He  allows  her  oil,  clothing,  ornaments,  and  food ; 

“  but  she  lives  in  her  mother’s  house,  or  after  her  parents’  death,  w^h  her  bro- 
“  thers,  and  cohabits  with  any  person  that  she  chooses  of  an  equal  or  higher  rank 
“  than  her  own.  If  detected  in  bestowing  her  favours  on  any  low  man,  she 
“  becomes  an  outcast.  It  is  no  kind  of  reflection  on  a  woman’s  character  to  say, 

“  that  she  has  formed  the  closest  intimacy  with  many  persons ;  on  the  contrary, 

“  the  Nair  women  are  proud  of  reckoning  among  their  favoured  lovers  many 

4  S  “ Brcikmans , 
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BOOK  III.  “  Brahmans,  Rajas ,  and  other  persons  of  high  birth.”  “  In  consequence  of  this 
CHAP  xxv  “  stranSe  manner  of  propagating  the  species,  no  Nair  knows  his  father;  and 
“  every  man  looks  upon  his  sisters’  children  as  his  heirs.  He,  indeed,  looks 
upon  them  with  the  same  fondness  that  fathers  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have 
«  for  their  own  children.”  “  A  man’s  mother  manages  his  family;  and  after  her 
u  death  his  eldest  sister  assumes  the  direction.  Brothers  almost  always  live  under 
“  the  same  roof;  but,  if  one  of  the  family  separates  from  the  rest,  he  is  always 
“  accompanied  by  his  favourite  sister.”  Journey  from  Madras,  &c.  vol.  ii,  p.  408 — 
412.  In  such  a  domestic  arrangement  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  traveller,  who 
had  not  the  means  of  close  investigation,  should  suspect  an  incestuous  inter¬ 
course. 

Although  it  is  not  necessary  that  Dr.  Buchanan’s  authority  should  he  corro¬ 
borated  by  any  other,  yet,  for  the  credit  of  an  early  writer  whom  1  have  frequently 
had  occasion  to  quote,  I  shall  observe  that  Barbosa  gives  circumstantially  the 
same  account,  but  seems  to  confine  the  custom  to  the  royal  line.  “  Gli  heredi  di 
“  detto  re  ”  he  says  “  sono  suoi  nepoti,  figliuoli  di  sue  sorelle,  perche  questi' 
“  tengono  per  loro  successori,  sapendo  che  nascono  del  ventre  di  lor  sorelle,  le 
“  quali  non  si  maritano,  n&  hanno  mariti  certi,  per  esser  molto  libere,  ed  essenti 
“  di  poter  far  del  corpo  loro  cid  che  vogliono.”  Fol.  301-2.  Grose,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  it  general  to  the  whole  class  of  nairs,  and  concludes  his  remarks  with 
saying  :  “  It  is  owing  however  to  the  doubtful  paternity,  which  such  a  practice 
“  must  necessarily  create,  that  inheritances  descend  by  the  females,  and  that  the 
“  nepotism  by  the  sister’s  side  constantly  takes  place,  in  quality  of  the  surest 
“  proximity  of  blood.”  Vol.  i,  p.243. 

If  I  may  hazard  a  conjecture  on  a  subject  to  which  many' others  are  more  com¬ 
petent,  I  should  say  that  this  extraordinary  custom  has  its  source  in  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  nairs  with  respect  to  caste.  Standing  as  they  do  ia  the  place  of 
the  kshetriyas,  or  rajaputras  who  affect  to  be  Jcshetrh/as,  they  are  yet  avowedly  no 
other  than  sudras  or  persons  of  the  third  grand  division  of  Hindus,  and  such,  in 
point  of  estimation  they  must  have  remained  had  their  marriages  been  contracted, 
in  the  regular  way,  with  equals  or  inferiors ;  but  by  this  mode  of  succession  in  the 
line  of  their  nephews,  whose  fathers  are  generally  brahmans  (for  the  women  may 
chuse  a  connexion  from  amongst  'their  superiors,  although  the  men  cannot)  the 
race  is  progressively  meliorated,  and  each  individual,  at  the  present  day,  must 
havpiinhis  veins  much  more  of  brahmanical  than  of  baser  blood.  That  this  im- 
protfeSfeht  can  elevate  them  to  a  higher  caste,  is  not  presumed,  as  it  would  be 
contrary  to'  the  original  principle  of  separation,  but  it  must  be  allowed  to  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  popular  respect  for  their  persons,  and  to  establish  them 
as  the  virtual  representatives  of  the  ancient,  exterminated  Jthseirhyas,  for  whom 
they  have  been  commonly  mistaken  by  Europeans. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 
Of  Kumari. 

Kumari  1378  is  a  province  where  a  part  of  our  northern  constellation,  BOOK  III. 
invisible  at  Java  and  to  within  about  thirty  miles  of  this  place,  may  CHA^~J)XV, 
be  just  seen,  and  where  it  appears  to  be  the  height  of  a  cubit  above  the 
horizon.1379  The  country  is  not  much  cultivated  being  chiefly  covered 
with  forests,  which  are  the  abode  of  a  variety  of  beasts,  especially  apes, 
so  formed  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  men.1380 
There  are  also  long-tailed  monkies,  very  different  from  the  former  in 
respect  to  magnitude.  Tigers,  leopards,  and  lynxes  abound. 


NOTES. 

IS 78.  Kumari  or,  as  it  appears  in  the  Latin  version,  Contort,  is  the  correct 
name  of  the  extreme  southern  promontory  of  India,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  the 
Ke/iapia  axgov  promontarium  Komari®,  and  called  by  modern  Europeans  Cape 
Comorin.  In  the  course  of  our  author’s  route  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula)  this  place  ought  to  have  been  noticed  before  the  city  of 
Konlam,  an  inacuracy  that  may  have  arisen  from  the  transposition  of  detached 
materials. 

1379.  In  some  parts  of  th#work  la  tramontane,  or  nostra  tramontane,  appears 
to  denote,  as  it  properly  should,  the  north  polar  star,  but  in  others,  the  constella¬ 
tion  of  the  Great  Bear.  Being  here  described  as  partly  visible,  fhe  latter  must 
of  course  be  understood,  and  our  author’s  unscientific  remark  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  supposition  that  ursa  major  was  below,  the  horizon,  at  night,  during 
most  part  of  the  time  employed  in  his  navigation  of  these  seas ;  which  is  the  case 
in  low  latitudes,  for  about  six  months  of  the  year.  This  solution  may  be  equally 
applied  to  a  passage  in  Pliny  (lib.  vi,  cap.  24),  where  it  is  said  that  a  navigator 
who  bad  been  driven  into  the  Indian  ocean  and  landed  at  Hippuri  in  the  island  of 
Taprobane,  reported  on  his  return  to  Rome,  that  the  septemtrio  or  Great  Bear 
was  not  visible  on  the  island.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  bis  observation  was 
meant  to  apply  to  the  polar  star  itself,  the  expression  might  be  taken  in  this 
sense :  that  although  invisible  from  Java  minor,  yet  when  within  a  few  miles  of 
4  S  2  Cape 
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BOOK  in.  Cape  Comorin  (in  latitude  8°),  it  was  occasionally  distinguishable  at  a  small  height 

-  above  the  horizon ;  where  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude  is  not  readily  seen, 

CHAP.  XXVI.  unlegs  tlie  atm06phere  in  that  part  be  more  clear  than  it  is  in  common.  The 
Notos'  mode  of  estimating  its  altitude  by  cubits  or  fathoms,  instead  of  degrees,  however 
rude,  appears,  from  the  travels  of  Cada  Mosto  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  have 
been  then  still  in  use.  “  Nelli  giorrii  che  noi  stemmo  sopra  la  bocca  di  questo 
«  flume  ”  speaking  of  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  “  non  vedemmo  piu  che 
“  una  volta  la  tramontana,  e  ne  pareva  molto  bassa  sopra  il  mare:  e  pero  la 
“  convenivamo  vedere  con  tempo  molto  chiaro,  e  ne  pareva  sopra  il  mare  l’altezza 
“  di  una  lancia."  Ramusio,  vol.  i,  p.  107. 

1380.  The  worship  of  Hamtman ,  a  rational  and  very  amusing  ape,  of  the 
Hindu  mythology,  who,  with  an  army  of  his  own  species,  assisted  Rama  in  the 
conquest  of  Ceylon,  after  having  rescued  his  wife  Sita  from  the  power  of  Havana, 
its  tyrant,  by  whom  she  had  been  carried  off,  has  produced  a  feeling  of  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  whole  race,  but  particularly  for  those  of  the  larger  class,  whose  ford 
approaches  nearest  to  the  hutn&n.  The  consequence  of  this  superstition  is,  that 
the  breed,  being  unmolested,  multiply  exceedingly,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  inhabitants  of  villages.  It  has  been  conjectured  with  much  plausibility,  that 
the  monkies  of  Rama’s  army  were  in  fact  the  half-savage  mountaineers  of  the 
country  near  Cape  Comorin. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Of  the  kingdom,  of  Dtly. 

chap,  xxvii.  Leaving  the  province  of  Kumari  and  proceeding  westward  three 
hundred  miles,  you  reach  the  kingdom  of  Dely,  which  has  its  proper 
king  and  peculiar  language.1381  It  does  not  pay  tribute  to  any  other 
state.  The  people  worship  idols.  There  is  no  harbour  for  shipping, 
but' a  large  river  with  a  safe  entrance.1382  The  strength  of  the  country 
does  not  consist  in  the  multitude  of  its  inhabitants,  nor  in  their  bravery, 
but  in  the  difficulty  of  the  passes  by  which  it  must  be  approached,  and 
which  render  its  invasion  by  an  enemy  nearly  impossible.1383  It  pro¬ 
duces  large  quantities  of  pepper  and  ginger,  with  many  other  articles 
of  spicery.1384  Should  a  vessel  be  accidentally  driven  within  the  mouth 

of 
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of  its  river,  not  having  intended  to  make  that  port,  they  seize  and  cbn- BOOK  III. 

fiscate  all  the  goods  she  may  have  on  board,  saying :  “  It  was  your  CHA^xvn 

“  intention  to  have  gone  elsewhere,  but  our  gods  have  conducted  you 

“  to  us,  in  order  that  we  may  possess  your  property.”  1385  The  ships 

from  Manji  arrive  here  before  the  expiration  of  the  fine-weather  season, 

and  endeavour  to  get  their  cargoes  shipped  in  the  course  of  z.  week,  or 

a  shorter  time  if  possible ;  the  roadsted  being  unsafe  in  consequence 

of  sand  banks  along  the  coast,  which  often  prove  dangerous,  however 

well  provided  they  may  be  with  large  wooden  anchors,  calculated  for 

riding  out  hard  gales  of  wind.1386  The  country  is  infested  with  tigers 

and  many  other  ferocious  animals. 


NOTES.  . 

1381.  The  Deh/  of  Ramusio’s  text,  which  in  the  Basle  edition  is  Eli,  in  the 
older  Latin,  Iiely,  and  in  the  early  Venice  epitome,  Elli,  is  the  Mount  DiUa  of 
the,  English,  and  Delli  of  the  Dutch  maps,  in  the  latitude  of  about  12° N., 
where,  according  to  Paolino,  who  names  it  MVjnte  Dllli,  the  country  of  Malabar 
or  Malayala  terminates,  and  that  of  Kanara  commences.  Buchanan,  however, 
extends  the  boundary  of  the  former  to  the  Chandra-giri  river,  about  half  a  degree 
further  north  than  M.  Ditto,  which  he  describes  as  “  a  hill  separated  from  the 
«  continent  by  salt  water  creeks,  and  forming  on  the  coast  a  remarkable  promon- 
“  tory,  the  native  name  of  which  ”  he  observes  “  is  extremely  harsh,  and  can 
“  hardly  be  pronounced  by  an  European,  or  expressed  in  our  characters.  It  is 
“  somewhat  like  Yesay  Malay .”  Vol.  ii,  p.  559, 

1382.  The  river  here  noticed  is  one  that  discharges  itself  immediately  to  the 
southward  of  M.  Dilla,  not  far  from  Cananore,  after  running  through  the  country 
of  the  Cherical  or  Colastry  rajas,  whose  kingdom  flourished  at  the  period  of  which 
our  author  speaks.  “  It  derives  its  name  ”  says  Buchanan  “  from  a  town  called' 
“  Valya-pallanam."  “  At  the  mouth  it  is  very  wide,  and  immediately  within 
«  the  bar  divides  into  two  branches,  both  navigable  in  boats  to  a  considerable 
“  distance.”  P.  555.  “  Sigue  Baliapatnamo  Valiapatnam  ”  says  Paolino  “  Valia 
“  grande,  patnam  citta,  cosiche  Valiapatnam  gran  citth,  oggidi  un  borgo  oscuro, 
“  anticamente  insigne  mercalo,  citta  e  porto,  che  vi  fu  formato  da  un  flume  che 
«  vi  sbocca  in  mare,  ma  oggidi  mezzo  chiuso.  Questa  citta  e  porto  e  il  Balepatna 
u  di  Tolemeo,  e  Balepatna  di  Arriano.”  P.  90. 
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BOOK  HI.  1383.  “  Lb  montagna,”  says  Barbosa,  speaking  of  the  Ghats,  “  e  molto  aspera 

- e  difficile*  che  pare  che  vada  fin  al  cielo :  e  non  vi  si  pud  montare,  se  non  per 

CHAP.XXVn.  a  ajoune  parti)  e  con  difficult^,  che ’d  causa  di  gran  fortezza  alii  Malabari,  con- 
°  65  “  ciosia  cosa  che  se  non  vi  fosse  questa  difficulta  d’entrar  nel  lor  paese,  gih  il  re 

«  di  Narsinga  gli  haveria  soggiogati.”  Fol.  300-2.  The  opinion  of  our  author  is 
still  more  particularly  confirmed  by  that  of  Paolino,  who  says  :  “  Questo  paese 

...  h  quasi  inespiignabile,  essendo  coperto  da  alte  montagne,  e  tutto  tagliato 
«  da’fiumi,  che  impedisdono  la  cavalleria,  il  passo  delle  truppe,  il  tragitto  veloce 
“  d’un  esercito,  e  la  permanenza  sicura  d’un  inimico  che  non  &  pratico  del  paese. 
“  Questo  e  il  vero  motivo  per  cui  giammai  fu  conquistato.”  P.  71  “  The  raj&s of 

“  Malabar”  observes  Buchanan  “  do  not  seem  to  have  ever  trusted  to  fortifica- 
“  tions  for  the  defence  of  their  country.”  P.  462. 

1384.  After  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  pepper  in  these 
districts,  Dr.  Buchanan  proceeds  to  say :  “  In  the  gardens  of  this  neighbourhood 
“  much  ginger  and  turmeric  are  cultivated.”  “  The  ginger  intended  for  sale  iS 
“  scraped  with  a  knife  to  remove  the  outer  skin ;  and  having  been  sprinkled  with 
“  the  ashes  of  cow-dung,  is  spread  out  on  mats,  and  dried  eight  or  ten  days;  when 
“  it  is  fit  for  sale.”  P.  469.  Cardamoms  are  also  an  article  of  produce. 

1385.  Although  this  particular  species  of  plunder  is  not  ascribed  to  him,  it  is 
consistent  with  the  principles  and  conduct  of  “  a  formidable  prince  ”  mentioned 
by  Hamilton,  whose  dominions  lay  on  the  part  of  the  coast  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  He  was  visited  by  that  active  navigator,  but  not  very  scrupulous 
merchant,  about  the  year  1720,  and  by  his  hospitality  on  the  occasion,  gained  an 
apologist.  “  This  prince  and  his  predecessors  ”  says  the  Captain  “  have  been 
“  lords  of  tlSl  seas,  time  out  of  mind,  and  all  trading  vessels  between  Cape 
“  Comorin  and  Damaan  were  obliged  to  carry  his  passes.”  “  He  keeps  some 
“  light  gallies,  that  row  and  sail  very  well,  which  cruize  along  the  coast,  from 
“  October  to  May,  to  make  prize  of  all  who  have  not  his  pass.”  Vol.  i,  p.  299, 
He  styles  him  the  Ballanore  Burgarie  (from  the  place  which  is  named  Barragurry 
or  Vadacurray)  and  observes  that  his  country  produces  pepper  and  the  best 
cardamoms  in  the  world.  . 

1386.  The  circumstances  of  the  anchorage  here  described  are  the  same  at 

Tettkherry ,  Mahi,  and  Anjengo,  from  whence  the  pepper  for  Europe  is  put  on 
board  the  East  India  Company’s  ships,  in  the  open  road,  where  they  not 
unfrequently  part  their  cables.  With  respect  to  ihe  trade  from  Manji,  see  Note 
1372.  . 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Qf  Malabar. 

Malabar  is  an  extensive  kingdom  of  the  Greater  India,  situated  BOOK  III. 
towards  the  west ;  concerning  which  I  must  not  omit  to  relate  some  c^, 
particulars.1367  The  people  are  governed  by  their  own  king,  who  is  XXVI11- 
independent  of  every  other  state,  and  they  have  their  proper  language. 

In  this  country  the  north  star  is  seen  about  two  fathoms  above  the 
horizon.1338  As  well  here,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Guzzerat,  which'  is 
not  far  distant,  there  are  numerous  pirates,  who  yearly  scour  these  seas 
with  more  than  one  hundred  small  vessels,  seizing  and  plundering  all 
the  merchant  ships  that  pass  that  way.1389  They  take  with  them  to  sea 
their  wives  and  children  of  all  ages,  who  continue  to  accompany  them 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer’s  cruise.  In  order  that  no  ships  may 
escape  them,  they  anchor  their  vessels  at  the  distance  of  live  miles 
from  each  other  j  twenty  ships  thereby  occupying  a  space  of  an  hundred 
miles.  Upon  a  trader’s  appearing  in  sight  of  one  of  them,  a  signal  is 
made  by  fire  or  by  smoke ;  when  they  all  draw  closer  together,  and 
capture  the  vessel  as  she  attempts  to  pass.1390  No  injury  is  done  to  the 
persons  of  the  crew  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  made  prize  of  the  ship, 
they  turn  them  on  shore,  recommending  to  them  to  provide  themselves 
with  another  cargo,  which,  in  case  of  their  passing  that  way  again, 
may  be  the  means  of  enriching  their  captors  a  second  time.1391 

In  this  kingdom  there  is  vast  abundance  ,of  pepper,  ginger,  cubebs, 
and  Indian  nuts ;  and  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  cottons  are  manu¬ 
factured,  that  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.1392  The  ships 
from  Manji  bring  copper  as  ballast,  and  besides  this,  gold  brocades, 
silks,  gauzes,  gold  and  silver  bullion,  together  with  many  kinds  of 
drugs  not  produced  in  Malabar  j  and  these  they  barter  for  the  com¬ 
modities  of  the  province.1393  There  are  - merchants  on  the  spot  who 
ship  the  former  for  Aden,  from  whence  they  are  transported  to  Alex¬ 
andria.1394 


Having 
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BOOK  III.  Having  now  spoken  of  the  kingdom  of  Malabar ,  we  shall  proceed 
chap  to  describe  that  of  Guzzerat  which  borders  on  it.  Should  we  attempt 

xxviii.  to  treat  0f  ap  the  cjties  of  India,  the  account  would  be  prolix  and  prove 
tiresome.  We  shall  therefore  touch  only  upon  those  respecting  which 
we  have  particular  information.1395 


NOTES. 

1387.  The  name  of  Malabar  (in  the  other  versions  Melibar )  though  commonly 
applied  to  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  properly  belongs  only  to  that' 
part  of  it  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  M.  Della,  called  by  the  natives  Malay  ala 
and  Malay alam.  Our  author  is  guilty,  therefore,  of  no  small  inaccuracy,  in 
giving  the  name,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  portion  of  the  coast  that  extends  north¬ 
ward  from  that  promontory,  which  is  in  fact  what  we  term  the  province  of  Canara 
and  the  Concan,  instead  of  the  tract  extending  northward  from  Cape  Comorin , 
estimated  by  him,  correctly,  at  about  three  hundred  miles.  It  is  not  probable 

.  that  he  made  a  long  stay  in  any  place  on  this  coast,  and  he  may  have  misappre¬ 
hended  some  geographical  points,  but  as  we  find  him  well  informed  in  regard  to 
the  productions  of  the  soil  and  habits  of  the  people,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  misapplication  of  names  may  be  imputable  to  his  transcribers. 
At  all  events  it  is  not  for  those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  calling  the  Tamul  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  people  by  whom  it  is  spoken  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  “  Mala- 
“  bars,”  to  find  fault  with  a  traveller,  who  only  misplaces  the  name  in  respect  to 
the  particular  portion  of  that  coast  to  which,  in  a  general  sense,  it  actually 
belongs.  It  should  he  observed  also,  in  his  justification,  that  Abulfeda  considers 
the  coast  of  Manibar  (for  Malibar  or  Malabar)  as  commencing  at  Gmsserat,  and 
particularly  speaks  of  Mangarur  (for  Mangalore )  as  one  of  its  principal  cities. 

1388.  See  Note  1379,  on  the  subject  of  this  rude  method  of  estimating  the 
elevation  of  the  pole  and  the  progress  of  the  observer  towards  the  north.  Even 
at  the  present  day  it  is  not  an  uncommon  expression  amongst  seamen,  that  the  sun 
was  about  a  hand-spike’s  or  boat-hook’s  length  above  the  water. 

1389.  “  This  multitude  of  small  ports,  uninterrupted  view  along  shore,  and 
“  elevated  coast,  favourable  to  distant  vision,  have  fitted  this  coast  ”  says  Ren- 
nell  “  for  the  seat  of  piracy  ;  and  the  alternate  land  and  sea-breezes  that  prevail 
“  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  oblige  vessels  to  navigate  very  near  the  shore. 
“  No.  wonder  then,  that  Pliny  should  notice  the  depredations  committed  on  the 
“  Roman  East  India  trade  in  his  time ;  and  although  a  temporary  check  has  been 

“  given 
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“  given  to  them  by  the  destruction  of  Angria’s  fleets,  &c.  yet  we  may  expect  the  BOOK  III. 
“  practice  will  be  continued  while  commerce  lasts.  The  pirates  are  protected  by  . — r 

“  the  shallowness  of  their  ports,  and  the  strength  of  the  country  within.”  xxvni. 

Memoir,  ed.  1793,  p.  30.  “  It  appears  from  the  earliest  antiquity  ”  says  Grose  Note,_ 

“  that  the  inhabitants  had  the  strongest  propensity  to  piracy  ;  and  at  this  day  all 
“  the  different  principalities  oif  the  coast  employ  vessels  to  cruize  upon  those  of 
“  all  other  nations  which  they  can  overpower.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  211. 

1390.  With  the  introduction  of  artillery  the  mode  of  attack  must  have  varied 
considerably,  but  it  will  appear  from  the  following  account  that  the  nature  of  the 
force  and  the  operations  of  these  piratical  states  were  essentially  the  same  in  the 
last  century  as  in  the  days  of  our  author :  “  Eight  or  ten  grabs  (square-rigged 
“  vessels,  with  long  prows)  and  forty  or  fifty  gallivats  (large  boats  of  about 
“  seventy  tons,  rowing  forty  or  more  stout  oars,  and)  crowded  with  men,  generally 
“  composed  /Ingrids  principal  fleet  destined  to  attack  ships  of  force  or  burthen. 

4£  When  the  vessel  came  in  sight  of  the  port  or  bay  where  the  fleet  was  lying,  they 
“  slipped  their  cables  and  put  to  sea.  If  the  wind  blew,  their  construction  enabled 
<(  them  to  sail  swiftly;  if  it  was  calm,  the  gallivats  rowed  and  towed  the  grabs. 

“  As  soon  as  they  came  within  gun-shot  of  the  chace,  they  generally  assembled 
“  in  her  stern,  and  the  grabs  attacked  her  at  a  distance  with  their  prow-guns.. . 

“  If  the  chace  was  dismasted,  they  came  nearer,  and  battered  her  on  all  sides  till  • 

“  she  struck:  but  if  the  defence  was  obstinate,  they  sent  a  number  of  gallivats 
“  with  two  or  three  hundred  men  in  each,  who  boarded  from  all  quarters  sword 
“  in  hand.”  Grose’s  Voyage,  vol.  ii,  p.  214. 

1391.  It  does  not  appear  that  Angrids  people  treated  their  captives  with  any  se¬ 
verity,  and  when  his  forts  at  Gheriah  were  taken  by  Admiral  Watson  and  Colonel 
Clive,  in  1750,  only  eleven  European  prisoners  were  found.  The  reader  will  feel 
an  interest  in  comparing  (in  Grose’s  work,  vol.  ii,  p.  224)  the  circumstances  of  this 
spirited  and  successful  enterprise,  with  those  of  Lord  Exmonth’s  brilliant  achieve- 
meutbefore  Algiers,  in  1816. 

1392.  In  speaking  of  Hajapore,  a  place  near  Gheriah,  and  consequently  on 
what  is  termed  the  pirate-coast,  Hamilton  observes  that  the  country  thereabouts 
produced  the  finest  muslins  and  heiillas  in  India.  P.  243. 

1393.  This  was  probably  Japan  copper,  which  has  always  been  in  high  request. 

The  other  articles  enumerated  are  well  known  to  be  the  produce  of  the  respective 
countries. 
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BOOR  HI.  1394.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Barbosa’s  travels  that  these  merchants  were 

-  partly  at  least,  if  not  chiefly,  Parsts,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  those 

XXVni.  natives  of  Persia  and  their  descendants,  who,  on  account  of  their  adherence  to 
Notes  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  which  was  that  of  Zerdusht  or  Zoroaster  and 
termed  fire-worship,  were  driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  Mahometans. 
He,  however,  ignorantly  calls  them  Moors,  and  seems  to  confound  them  with 
Arabian  and  other  traders  whose  commercial  operations  he  describes  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  “  Caricano  molto  pepe,  gengevo,  garofani,  cannella,  sandolo, 
“  verzino,  lacca,  cardamomo,  mirabolani,  tamarindi,  cassia  fistola,  e  tutte  le  sorti 
“  di  gioie,  perle,  muschio,  ambracan,  riobarbaro,  legno  di  aloe,  molti  panni  di 
“  bambagio  finissimi,  e  molte  porcellane,  e  co$i  caricate  si  partivano  ogni  anno 
“  dieci  d  dodici  navi  del  mese  di  Febraro,  et  facevano  il  lor  viaggio  verso  il  mar 
“  rosso,  et  alcune  per  la  citta  di  Adem,  et  anclie  al  porto  del  Zidem  ( Jiddah  or 
“  Juddah)  dove  vendevano  le  lor  mercantie  ad  altri,  che  le  portavano  poi  in 
“  navili  piu  piccoli  al  Sues,  -  e  di  li  per  terra  al  Cairo,  e  dal  Cairo  in  Alesandria.” 
yd.  310-2.  The  returning  cargo  is  then  circumstantially  described,  with  which 
they  make  the  port  of  Calicut  in  the  month  of  August,  or  from  that  time  to  the 
middle  of  October,  of  the  same  year. 

■1395.  In  passing  up  the  coast,  and  stopping  occasionally  to  procure  refresh¬ 
ments  for  the  ships,  he  would  naturally  acquire  more  information  respecting 
maritime  places,  than  of  others  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  is  possible  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  names  of  many  towns  may  have  been  entered  in  his  notes, 
which  were  subsequently  omitted  in  the  composition  of  the  work,  in  order  to 
avoid  what  the  readers  of  his  day  might  consider  as  an  uninteresting  detail. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Guzzerat. 

chap.  xxix.  The  kingdom  of  Guzzerat,  which  is  bounded  on  the  western  side  by 
the  Indian  sea,  is  governed  by  its  own  king  and  has  its  peculiar 
language.1396  The  north-star  appears  from  hence  to  have  six  fathoms 
of  altitude.1397  This  country  affords  harbour  to  pirates  of  the  most 
desperate  character,1393  who,  when  in  their  cruises  they  seize  upon  a 
travelling  merchant,  immediately  oblige  him  to  drink  a  dose  of  sea 

water 
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water,  which  by  its  operation  on  his  bowels  discovers  whether  he  may  BOOK  HI. 
not  have  swallowed  pearls  or  jewels,  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  in  chafTxxix. 
order  to  conceal  them.1309  Notes 

Here  there  is  great  abundance  of  ginger,  pepper,  and  indigo.1400 
Cotton  is  produced  in  large  quantities  from  a  tree  that  is  about  six  yards 
in  height,  and  bears  during  twenty  years ;  but  the  cotton  taken  from 
trees  of  that  age  is  not  adapted  for  spinning,  but  only  for  quilting.  Such, 
on  the  contrary,  as  is  taken  from  trees  of  twelve  years  old,  is  suitable  for 
muslins  and  other  manufactures  of  extraordinary  fineness.1401  Great 
numbers  of  skins  of  goats,  buffaloes,  wild  oxen,  rhinoceroses,  -  and 
other  beasts  are  dressed  here  ;  and  vessels  are  loaded  with  them,  bound 
to  different  parts  of  Arabia.  Coverlets  for  beds  are  made  of  red  and 
blue  leather,  extremely  delicate  and  soft,  and  stitched  with  gold  and 
•silver  thread.1402  Upon  these  the  Mahometans  are  accustomed  to 
repose.  Cushions  also,  ornamented  with  gold  wire,  in  the  form  of  birds 
and  beasts,  are  the  manufacture  of  this  place ;  and  in  some  instances 
their  value  is  so  high  as  six  marks  of  silver.  Embroidery  is  here  per¬ 
formed  with  more  delicacy  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.1403 
Proceeding  further  we  shall  now  speak  of  the  kingdom  named  Kanan. 


NOTES. 

1396.  The  name  of  Gmzerat,  as  it  appears  in  Ramusio’s  text,  as  well  as  in  our 

modern  maps,  has  suffered  less  by  transcription  than  most  others,  being  Gosurath 
in  the  Basle  and  also  the  older  Latin  editions,  Guzurach  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin 
manuscripts,  and  Gesurach  in  the  early  epitomes.  In  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
writings  it  is  Gujr&t  or  Gujurdt.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  what  is  now 

termed  the  pehimsula  of  Guzerat,  was  anciently  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom 
so  named,  of  which  Nehmaleh  or  Puttan  was  the  capital. 

1397.  See  Notes  1379  and  1388.  .  ‘ 

1398.  The  territory  of  Guzerat  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moghul 
emperors  of  Dehli,  who  adopted  active  measures  for  restraining  the  inhabitants- of 
that  part  of  the  coast  from  their  piratical  habits,  the  navigators  of  the  fifteenth 

4  T  2  and 
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BOOK  HI.  and  sixteenth  centuries  do  not  speak  of  depredations  further  to  the  north  than 

-  Tamh,  on  the  island  of  Salsette.  Yet  we  learn  from  Major  Rennell  that,  within 

chap.  XXIX.  oui,  own  tjm6)  «  Capt.  Joseph  Price  had  the  misfortune  to  be  carried  up  to  the 
Notes.  ci  j,ea(j  0f  the  gulf  of  Cutch  (on  the  north  side  of  Guzerat)  by  pirates ;  who 
“  captured  his  ship,  after  a  most  gallant  and  obstinate  defence  of  two  days  : 
“  but  he  was  afterwards  treated  with  great  respect  and  tenderness,  and  permitted 
“  to  depart  by  land,  for  Bombay.”  Memoir,  ed.  1793,  p.  229. 

1399.  It  is  not  pirates  alone  who  practise  this  mode  of  detecting  jewels  that 
have  been  swallowed  for  the  purposes  of  concealment. 

1400.  On  the  subject  of  Indigo  see  Note  1370,  and  chap.  xxxi.  of  this 
•Book. 

1401.  According  to  the  words  of  the  text  our  author  may  be  thought  to  have 
mistaken  the  bombax  or  silk-cotton  tree,  which  grows  commonly  to  the  height  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  for  the  gossipium  arboremn,  a  shrub,  or  the  gossipium' 
herbaceum,  an  annual  plant;  but  with  these  latter,  being  the  produce  of  the 
Levant  and  probably  cultivated  i»  some  parts  of  Italy,  both  he  and  his  country¬ 
men  must  have  been  well  acquainted,  and  his  object  could  only  have  been  to  des¬ 
cribe  a  species  of  cotton-bearing  tree  that  was  new  to  them.  Such  was  probably 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  bombax.  He  proceeds,  however,  to  inform  them  that 
its  cotton  is  not  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  loom,  and  is  only  used  for  quilting, 
or,  he  might  have  added,  for  stuffing  pillows.  When,  in  the  sequel,  he  is  made 
to  say,  that  if  taken  from  the  tree  at  the  age  of  only  twelve  years,  it  was  fit  to  be 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  muslins,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fact,  there 
is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  his  sense  has  been  perverted.  No  expression 
to  that  purport  is  found  in  any  other  version  of  the  work,  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
here  means  to  speak  of  the  common  annual  or  shrub  cotton,  as  contrasted  with 
the  beautiful  but  almost  useless  sort  be  had  just  been  describing.  The  passage  in 
the  Basle  edition  is  simply  as  follows :  “  Sunt  etiam  ibi  arbores  de  quibus  bombyx 
“  (bambacium  in  the  manuscripts)  in  magna  colligitur  copia.  Ilasc  arbor  crescit 
“  sex  passibus  in  altum,  etfructum  producit  per  viginti  annos;  deinde  ad  nihilum 
“  valet  ultra.”  In  the  early  epitome,  the  subject  of  cotton  is  omitted  altogether. 

1402.  This  may  be  thought  an  extraordinary  traffic  for  an  Indian  port,  but 
Linschoten  (whose  voyages  commenced  in  the  year  1583),  speaking  of  the  country 
between  Guzerat  and  the  Indus,  notices  the  manufacture  of  leathern  articles  in 
the  following  terms  :  “  Ex  corio  item,  peritd  quaedam  facta,  (loribusque  ex  by.sso 
“  (silk,  in  the  Dutch  Copy)  variis  coloribus  ornata.  Hisque  utuntur  in  tapetorum 
“  vieetn,  etlectis  tnensisque  itnponunt.”  Navig.'ac  Itiner.  cap.  vii,  p.  12.  No 

mention 
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mention  is  made  of  the  preparation  of  the  skins;  but  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  in  the  BOOK  III. 
course  of  his  journey  through  the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula,  describes  — 
minutely  the  process  used  by  the  natives  in  dressing,  tanning,  and  dying,  not  only  CHAP-  XXIX- 
the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep,  but  also  the  hides  of  oxen  and  buffaloes.  Vol.  i,  Notes, 
p.  227. 


1403.  “  Eadem  arte”  Linschoten  adds  “stragula  faciunt  serico  filo  exornata, 
et  acu  picta. . .  lectica  Indica,  mulierum  sellas,  aliaque  minuta.”  Cap.  ix,  p.  13. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Kanan. 

Kanan  is  a  large  and  noble  kingdom  situated  towards  the  west.1404  chap.xxx. 
We  say  towards  the  west,  because  Messer  Marco’s  journey  being 
from  the  eastern  side,  he  speaks  of  the  countries  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  found  them.  It  is  governed  by  a  prince  who  does  not  pay 
tribute  to  any  other.  The  people  are  idolaters,  and  have  a  peculiar 
language.  Neither  pepper  nor  ginger  grows  here,  but  the  country- 
produces  a  sort  of  incense,  in  large  quantities,  which  is  not  white,  but 
on  the  contrary  of  a  dark  colour.  Many  ships  frequent  the  place  in 
order  to  load  this  drug,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  articles.1405  They 
likewise  take  on  board  a  number  of  horses  to  be  carried  for  sale  to 
different  parts  of  India.1406 


NOTES. 

1404.  A  more  than  ordinary  want  of  conformity  appears  in  the  modes  of  writing 
the  name  of  this  place,  which  in  Ramusio’s  text  is  Canam  or  Kanan ,  in  the  Basle 
edition  Tana,  in  the  older  Latin.  Chane  and  Cham,  in  the  B.  M.  and  Berlin  manu¬ 
scripts,  Caria,  and  in  the  early  epitomes  Toma.  It  is  probable  that  among  these, 
Tana  is  the  true  reading;,  and  such  it  is  considered  by  D’Anville,  who  after 
noticing  that  a  place  of  that  name  appears  in  the  Tables  of  Nasr-eddin  and  TJlugh- 
heg,  observes  that  a  Marc-Pol  en  parle  comme  d’un  royaume,  qu’il  joint  a  ceux 

“  de 
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BOOK  III.  “  de  Cambaeth  et  de  Seme  iat.”  P.  101.  “  Per  lungo  la  detta  costa  ”  says  Bar- 

’  bosa  “  andando  avanti  vi  trova  una  fortezza  del  detto  re  (di  Guzzerati)  cbe  si 
“  chiama  Tana  Maiambu  (probably  for  ItTumbaia).”  Fol.  29S.  Some  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  relative  situation  presents  itself,  as  the  place  spoken  of  by  our 
author  ought,  according  to  the  course  of  his  description,  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
Guzerat*;  whereas  Tana  or  Tanah  is  much  to  the  southward  of  any  part  of  the 
peninsula  so  named.  “  Bombay,  Salsette,  and  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the 
“  continent”  says  Rennell  “form  a  large  sound,  in  which  are  several  other 
“  islands,  particularly  Caranjah  and  Elephanta."  “  On  the  east  side  of  Salsette, 
“  and  on  the  borders  of  the  sound  just  mentioned,  stands  the  fort  of  Tannah.” 
Memoir  (ed.  1793),  p.  31.  To  explain  this  it  must  be  understood  that  the  name 
of  Guzerat  was  not  confined  to  that  peninsula  (if  it  belonged  to  it)  but  extended 
to  a  considerable  distance  along  the  coast ;  and  accordingly  Abulfeda  says ; 
“  Tanah  est  in  al  Guzurat,  ipsi  ab  oriente,  ab  Occidents  l’Maibadzi.  Filius 
“  Saidi  dicit  earn  esse  ultimata  urbem  provincias  ’ ILar  (an  ancient  name  of  that 
“  kingdom)  celebratam  sermonibus  mercatorum.”  Tab.  xiv,  p.  271.  Had  D’Ans 
ville  been  aware  that  Curia  was  one  of  the  names  attributed  to  this  place,  he 
would  not  have.omitted  to  avail  himself  of  the  coincidence  of  sounds,  in  proof  of 
its  being  the  CaUiena  or  Calliana  of  the  Periplus.  There  is  however,  a  place 
named  Callian  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Tanah. 

1405.  Pepper  is  not  produced  so  far  to  the  northward  as  Bombay,  nor  is  there 
any  considerable  cultivation  of  it,  beyond  the  province  of  Kanara.  The  incense 
here  spoken  of  is  evidently  gum  benzoin ;  which,  indeed,  is  not  the  growth  of 
any  part  of  the  continent  of  India,  but  would  be  seen  in  large  quantities  in  the 
warehouses  of  the  merchants,  by  whom  it  is  imported  from  Sumatra,  in  order  to 
supply  the  markets  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Asia  minor.  It  is  generally 
of  a  dark  bro  wn  colour,  the  finest  sort  only  being  mixed  with  veins  of  white. 

1406.  Horses  were  carried  from  the  Red  sea,  Persian  gulf,  and  places  in  their 
vicinity,  to  the  northern  ports  of  India,  from  whence  their  breed  was  exported  to 
the  southern  provinces.  Such  at  least  appears  to  have  been  the  course  of  the 
traffic  before  it  was  disturbed  by  European  influence. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XXXI.' 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Kambaia. 

This  also  is  an  extensive  kingdom  situated  towards  the  west,  govern-  book  III, 
ed  by  its  own  king,  who  pays  no  tribute  to  any  other,  and  having  its  ChapTxxxi. 
proper  language.1407  The  people  are  idolaters.  In  this  country  the 
north-star  is  seen  still  higher  than  in  any  of  the  preceding,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  lying  further  to  the  north-west.  The  trade  carried  on  is 
very  considerable,  and  a  great  quantity  of  indigo  is  manufactured.1408 
There  is  abundance  of  cotton  cloth,  as  well  as  of  cotton  in  the  wool.1409 
Many  skins  well  dressed  are  exported  from  hence,1410  and  the  returns 
are  received  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tutty.1411  There  not  being 
any  thing  else  deserving  of  notice,  I  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
kingdom  of  Senenath. 


NOTES. 

1407.  In  Notes  1396  and  1404  it  was  observeithat  where  mention  was  made  of 
(hiaerat ,  the  account  seemed  to  apply,  not  to  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  but  to 
the  more  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  includes  the  city  of  Surat ,  and  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Tamil  or  Bombay.  Consistently  with  this  idea, 
and  with  our  author’s  progress  towards  the  north,  he  now  treats,  in  order,  of 
Kambaia,  a  celebrated  port  of  trade,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  to  which 
it  gives  nanSe.  This  place,  is  enumerated  in  the  Ayin  Akbarit,by  t  he  name  of 
Kambayct,  amongst  the  principal  cities  of  Gujerat,  of  which  Nehrtmleh,  commonly 
termed  Putt  an  (as  shewn  by  Rennell)  was  anciently  the  capital..  Barbosa,  who 
gives  a  lively  description  of  the  magnificence  of  J^nbaia  and  of  the  luxurious 
habits  of  its  population,  appears  to  consider  the  names  as  nearly  synonymous,  and 
accordingly  intitles  one  of  his  chapters,  “  Del  Re  di  Mori  di  Guzzerat  che  &  del 
regno  di  “  Carabaia.”  Fol.  296.  It  will  be  noticed,  indeed,  that  what  our  author 
says  of  this  place  is  little  else  than  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  said  of  the  former. 
In  the  Basle  edition  the  name  is  written  Cambaeth,  in  the  older  Latin,  Cambaech, 
and  in  the  early  epitomes,  which  are  more  than  commonly  defective  in  this  part, 
Sebelech. 


1408.  “  Annil 
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BOOK  III.  1408.  “  Anvil  sive  indigo  ”  says  Linschoten  “  in  Cambaia  prseparatur,  ac  per  . 

“  universas  orbis  partes  distrahitur.”  Navig.  ac  Itiner.  p.  IS.  The  Ayin  Akbari, 
chap.  XXI.  a  p]3ce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahmedabad,  the  modern  capital,  which 

N°tea'  stands  not  far  from  the  port  of  Kambaia,  says  :  “  Here  grows  very  fine  indigo, 

“  which  is  exported  to  Room,  and  other  distant  places.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  77. 

1409.  “  Qui  si  lavorano  assai  tele  ”  says  Barbosa  “  e  panni  di  gotton  bianchi, 

“  sottili  e  grossi,  e  di  varie  sorte,  tes9uti  e  dipinti.”  Fol.  297-2.  Cotton-wool  is 
exported  in  large  quantities,  at  the  present  day,  from  Surat  and  Bombay  to  China. 

1410.  See  Note  1402. 

1411.  Tutty  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  Book  i,  Chap,  xix,  Note  231,  as  a 
preparation  from  a  mineral  (zink  or  antimony)  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  Persia. 

It  is  carried  to  India  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  collyriuin  named  surmeh 
and  organ,  much  used  by  the  women  of  Hindustan. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Sersenath. 

chap. xxxii.  Servenatm  likewise  is  a  kingdom  lying  towards  the  west,1412  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  idolaters,  are  governed  by  a  king  who  pays  no 
tribute,  have  their  peculiar  language,  and  are  a  well-disposed  people. 
They  gain  their  living  by  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  the  place  is 
frequented  by  a  number  of  merchants  who  carry  thither  their  articles  of 
merchandise,  and  take  away  those  of  the  country  in  return.1413  I  was 
informed,  however,  that  the  priests  who  serve  in  the  temples  of  the  idols 
are  the  most  perfidious  and  cruel  that  the  world  contains.1414  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  named  Kesmacoran. 


NOTES. 

1412.  Servenath,  which  in  the  Basle  edition  is  more  correctly  named  Semenath, 
and  in  the  older  Latin,  Semenach,  but  is  omitted  in  the  early  epitomes,  (unless 
Sebelech  be  intended  for  it  and  not  for  Cambaeth),  is  obviously  the  place  called 

Sumendt, 
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Sumendt,  celebrated  for  the  ravages  committed  there  (in  the  year  1025)  by  Mnh-  BOOKIJL 
mudofGhimi,  a  Mahometan  bigot,  who  destroyed  a  famous  Hindu  temple,  broke  CHAP  xxxtr 
in  pieces  its  gigantic  idol,  and  carried  away  the  precious  stones  with  which  it  was 
adorned.  “  Sumenat  ”  says  Abulfeda  “  est  in  litore  maris,  in  solo  ’1  Bawazig, 
u  urbis  Indie®.”  “  Est  ea  inter  urbes  et  regiones  quas  Mahmud  films  Sobokte- 
“  kini  expugnavh,  et  cujus  fregit  idolnm,  qnemadmodum  in  Annalibus  exposui.” 

Geographia,  tab.  xvi,  p.  272.  Annales,  tom.  iii,  p.  67.  See  also  Malcolm’s 
Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  ii,  p.  331. 

I  had  been  accustomed  tp  consider  the  temple  of  Sumendt  as  having  stood  at 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Guterat,  upon  or  near  what  is 
named  Jigat  or  Giant’s  point,  and  that  its  merit,  as  a  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage, 

■consisted  in  its  being  the  most  remote  part  of  Hindustan,  in  a  western  direction ; 
but  Major  Rennell  (Memoir,  p.  226)  has  urged  strong  arguments,  from  the 
authority  of  Ferishta’s  history  and  the  Ayin  Akbari,  to  prove  that  its  situation 
was  at  the  place  called  Putlan  Sumenat ,  further  towards  the  south,  on  the  same 
'coast,  and  not  many  miles  north-west  of  Diu,  which  might  have  been  its  port. 

1413.  Abulfeda  adds :  K  Celebratam  earn  ait  Saida  filius  mercatorum  sermoni- 
<l  bus.  S&pius  ad  earn  appellunt  naves  Adanenses,  quoniam  non  est  in  sinu. 

“  Habet  portum  cujus  materia  deseendit  ex  monte  magno,  qui  est  in  ejus  septan- 
14  trione  orientali.” 

1414.  The  cruelties  exercised  by  the  mussulurans  upon  the  Hindu  inhabitants 
-of  this  place,  who,  according  to  Abulfeda,  were  slaughtered  in  great  numbers 
44  (Ea  in  urbe,  Sumenat,  ingentem  Indorum  numerum  necabat  Mahmud,  omnes 
44  auferebat  divitias,  et  super  idolo  rogum  accendebat)  ’’  might  have  produced  a 
violent  spirit  of  retaliation,  especially  amo.ngst  the  priests,  and  occasioned  their 
seizing  opportunities  of  revenging  the  injuries  they  had  sustained ;  and  it  is  n,ot 
improbable  that  our  author  may  have  received  his  information  respecting  their 
ieharactqr,  'from  his  Mahometan  shipmates. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Kesmaeoran.  « 

This  is  an  extensive  country,  having  its  proper  Icing  and  its  peculiar  chap.xxxir 
language.1415  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  idolaters,  but  the  greater 
part  are  Saracens.1416  They  subsist  by  trade  and  manufactures.  Their 
4  U  food 
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BOOK  ill.  food  is  rice  and  wheat,  together  with  flesh  and  milk,  which  they  have  in 
chapxxxiii  abundance.  Many  merchants  resort  thither  both  by  sea  and  land. 

This  is  the  last  province  of  the  Greater  India,  as  you  proceed  to  the 
north-west,  for  as  it  begins  at  Maabar,  so  it  terminates  here.1117  In 
describing  it  we  have  noticed  only  the  provinces  and  cities  that  lie 
upon  the  sea-coast ;  for  were  we  to  particularise  those  situated  iu  the 
interior  of  the  land,  it  would  render  our  work  too  prolix.  We  shall 
now  speak  of  certain  islands,  one  of  which  is  termed  the  island  of 
males,  and  the  other,  the  island  of  females. 


NOTES. 

1415.  The  name  of  this  place,  which  is  Chesmacoran  or  Kcsmnraran  in  Raimi - 
sio’stext,  Remacoram  in  the  Basle  edition,  Resmacoron  in  the  older  Latin,  and 
' Resmaceran  in  the  early  epitomes,  seemed  to  present  great  difficulties,  as  no 
obvious  resemblance  to  it  was  discovered  in  the  name  of  any  district  contiguous 
to  tile  northern  side  of  Guzerat.  Upon  stating  this  to  my  friend  Major  Rnmiell,  his 
reply  convinced  me  that  my -researches  had  been  confined  within  too  limited  a  space. 
“I  have  no  doubt  whatever”  lie  writes  “  but  that  the  name  of  Kidg-Makran 
<c  is  intended,  which  might  have  been  classed  at  that  time  as  belonging  to  India  ; 
“  as  Kandahar  and  other  Persian  provinces  have,  in  latter  times.  It  happens  that 
“  I  had  previously  exercised  my  judgment  on  this  place,  and  I  now  find  by  a  note 
“  in  Astley,  that  the  editor  thought  the  same.  In  India  they  always  join  Kidg 
!<  and  MaJcran  together ;  as  is  very  commonly  done  with  regard  to  other  places. 
“  Kidg  or  Kedge  may  have  been  the  former  capital,  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  tho  (7c- 
“  drosia  of  the  ancients.”  Kedge.  is  spoken  of  by  Poltingor  as  the  modern  capital 
of  Makran,  an  extensive  province,  near  the  sea,  on  (he  western  side  of  the  Indus. 
The  places  iu  the  vicinity  of  this  river  had  been  the  bounds  of  our  author's  previous 
description,  on  which  occasion  lie  says  (Rook  i,  chap,  xxvii) :  “  If  I  were  to  pro- 
“  ceed  in  the  same  direction  it  would  lead  me  to  India ;  hut  I  have  judged  it  proper 
“  to  reserve  the  description  of  that  country  fora  Third  Hook  ;  ”  and  lie  is  therefore 
consistent  in  terminating  his  account  of  the  coast  of  India,  upon  his  reaching,  in 
an  opposite  course,  the  province  which  connects  it  with  Persia,  and  which  has 
been  considered,. at  different  periods,  as  politically  dependent  on  the  one  or  the 
other.  According  to  the  system  of  the  ancient  geographers,  Mah  an  belonged  to 
Sind  as  distinguished  from  Hind,  but  both  were  included  in  their  definition  of 
India,  in  its  extensive  acceptation. 


nxTA«»a»  *«»uc  umak. 
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In  the  Basle  edition,  wljat  relates  to  “  Tana ,  Cambaetk,  Semenatk ,  and  Res-  BOOK  III. 
“  macoram ,”  is  comprised  in  a  single  chapter  of  only  six  lines.  chapxxxiii 

Note*. 

1416.  “Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Makran'"  says  Ebn  Hauhal  “resemble 
“  the  Arabs ;  they  eat  fowl  and  fish :  others  of  them  are  like  the  Curds.  Here 
“  is  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  land  of  Islam  in  this  direction.  Now  we  shall 
«  turnback,  and  begin  to  describe  Armenia,  &c.”  P.  155.  It  is  remarkable  that 
our  author  should  have  adopted  nearly  the  same  grand  line  of  division  as  this 
Arabian  geographer,  who  preceded  him  by  about  three  centuries ;  but  it  may  be 
accounted  for  by  his  intercourse  with  Arabian  pilots. 

1417.  By  Maahar  (as  distinguished  from  Malabar)  is  meant  the  eastern^coast  of 
the  peninsula,  from  near  the  Kistnali,  or  perhaps  more  strictly,  from  the  Pernar 
river,  to  Cape  Comorin,  or  that  tract  in  which  the  Tamul  language  prevails. 

See  Note  1256. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Of  the  islands  of  Males  and  of  Females. 

Distant  from  Kesmacoran  about  five  hundred  miles  towards  the  chaexxxiv. 
south,  in  the  ocean,  there  are  two  islands  within  about  thirty  miles 
from  each  other,  one  of  which  is  inhabited  by  men,  without  the  com¬ 
pany  of  women,  and  is  called  the  island  of  males,  and  the  other  by 
women,  without  men,  which  is  called  the  island  of  females.1118  The 
inhabitants  of  both  are  of  the  same  race,  aiid  are  Christians  regularly 
baptized.  The  men  visit  the  island  of  females,  and  remain  with  them 
for  three  successive  months,  namely  March,  April,  and  May,  each 
man  occupying  a  separate  habitation  along  with  his  wife.  They  then 
return  to  the  island  of  males,  where  they  continue  all  the  rest  of  the 
year,  without  the  society  of  any  female.  The  wives  retain  their  sons 
with  them  until  they  are  of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  when  they  are 
sent  to  join  their  fathers.  The  daughters  they  keep  at  home  until  they 
become  marriageable,  and  then  they  bestow  them  upon  some  of  the 
men  of  the  other  island.  This  mode  of  living  is  occasioned  by  the 
4s  U  3  peculiar 
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BOOK  Iir.  peculiar  nature  of  the  climate,  which  does  not  allow  of  their  remaining 
CHAweiauv.  a11  tlie  year  with  their  wives,  unless  at  the  risk  of  falling  a  sacrifice.1415 

They  have  their  bishop,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  Seo  of  the  island  of 
Soccotera.im  The  men  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  their  wives  by 
’sowing  the  grain,  but  the  latter  prepare  the  soil  and  gather  in  the  har¬ 
vest.  The  island  likewise  produce’s  a  variety  of  fruits.  The  men  live 
upon  milk,  flesh,  rice,  and  fish,  Of  these  they  catch  an  immense 
quantity,  being  expert  fishermen.  Both  when  fresh  taken  and  when 
salted  the  fish  are  sold  to  the  traders  resorting  to  the  island,1121  but 
whose  principal  object  is  to  purchase  ambergris,  of  which  a  quantity  is 
collected  there.1422 


NOTES. 

1418.  Of  what  particular  islands  this  tale  of  wonder  was  related  to  our  author, 
would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  precision ;  but  notwithstanding, 
the  objections  that  present  themselves  with  regard  to  distances,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  them  intended  lor  those  which  lie  near  the  island  of  Socotra,  called  Ahd- 
al-curia  and  “  Les  deux  sccurs,”  in  some  maps,  or  “  Lcs  deux  IVeres  ”  in  others. 
Authorities  indeed  arc  not  wanting  for  Socotra  itself  being  regarded  as  the  island 
of  females.  “  Diconi  L  Mori  ”  says  Barbosa,  “  che  questa  fu  giu.  isolo  delle  fc- 
“  mine  dette  Atnazoni,  lequali  poi  per  ispatio  di  tempo  si  mescolarono  con  gli 
“  liuomini.”  Fol.  292.  But  this  was  not  the  idea  of  our  author,  who  treats  dis¬ 
tinctly  of  that  island. 

1419.  The  manner  of  relating  these  circumstances  is  calculated  to  give  tho  idea 
of  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  population,  bat  the  facts  may  be  accounted 
for  in  a  way  that  brings  them  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  credibility.  Wo  have 
only  to  presume  that  the  natives  were  professional  fishermen,  whose  families  were 
established  upon,  an  island  capable  of  affording  them  sustenance,  and  with  whom 
they  resided  during  three  months  of  tho  year,  the  least  adapted  to  their  ordinary 
business.  Upon  tho  expiration  of  this  season,  or  change  of  the  monsoon,  they 
embark  for  another  island  at  some  distance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is 
their  fishing  ground;  and  here  they  are  occupied  in  catching,  curing,,  and  dispo¬ 
sing  of  their  fish,  during  tire  remaining  nine  months,  when  they  return  to  their 
families;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  fishermen  were  accustomed  to  do 
from  the  banks  and  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  as  is  still  douc  by  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  Waterford  in  Ireland.  What  is  .  said  of  the  mode  of  bringing  up  and  pro- 

viding; 
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viding  for  their  male  and  female  children,  is  matter  of  course,  and  what  must  BOOK  III. 
naturally  have  taken  place,  under  the  circumstances  of  their  situation.  It  should  " 
be  observed  that  the  Basle  edition  makes  no  mention  of  the  names  of  the  months 
during  which  the  fishery  was  suspended,  and  the  early  epitomes  state  them  to  be  Notes- 
August,  September,  and  October.  The  whole  wag  merely  hearsay  on  the  part  of, 
our  author.  . 

1420.  It  will  be  seen  iu  the  Notes  to  the  following  chapter;  tliat  Christianity 
was  established  in  this  quarter  (as  well  as  in  Abyssinia)  at  a  very  early  period- 
The  ecclesiastical  subordination  to  Socotra  argues  a  contiguity,  although  it  does 
not  amount  to  proof. 

1421.  Salt-fish  is  well  known  to  be  an  important  article  of  trade  in  these  regions, 
where  from  the  excessive  heat  and  arid  quality  of  the  soil,  vegetation  is  rare,  and 
the  food  of  men  and  cattle  procured  with  difficulty.  On  this  account  it  was  that 
The  natives  of  the  coast  weve  termed  by  the  Greeks  Ichthgophagi,  or  persons  whose 
chief  sustenance  was  fish. 

1422.  “  Appresso  di  questaisola  di  .Zocotora,”  says  Barbosa,  “  sono  due  nitre 

isole  di  huomini  olivastri,  e  negri  come  Canarii.  ..In  queste  due  isole  si  trova 

“  molto  buono  ambracan,  e  in  quantity,  e  molte  pietre  dette  niccoli  di  quelle,  che 
“  vogliono,  c  sono  stimate  in  la  Mecca.”  Fol.  292.  See  Note  1424. 


CHAPTER  XXXV.. 

Of  the  island  of  Soccotera.. 

Upon  leaving  these  islands  and  proceeding  five  hundred  miles  in  a  chap.  xxxv. 
southerly  direction,  you  reach  the  island  of  Soccotera,  which  is  very 
large  and  abounds  with  the  necessaries  of  life.1423  The  inhabitants  find 
much  ambergris  upon  their  coasts,  which  is  voided  from  the  entrails  of 
whales.1424  Being,  an  article,  of  merchandise  in  great  demand,  they 
make  it  a  business  to  take  these  fish  ;  and  this  they  do  by  means  of  a 
barbed  iron  which  they  strike  into  the  whale  so  firmly  that  it  cannot  be 
drawn  out.  To  the  iron  (harpoon)  a  long  line  is  fastened,  with  a  buoy 
at  the.  end,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  place  where  the  fish. 
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BOOK  III  when  dead,  is  to  be  found.  They  then  drag  it  to  the  shore,  and  pro- 
CHAt\xxxv.ceed  t0  extract  the  ambergris  from  its  belly,  whilst  from  its  head  they 
procure  several  casks  of  (spermaceti)  oil.1435 

All  the  people,  both  male  and  female,  go  nearly  naked,  having  only  a 
scanty  covering  before  and  behind,  like  the  idolaters  who  have  been 
described.  They  have  no  other  grain  than  rice,  upon  which,  with  flesh 
and  milk,  they  subsist.  Their  religion  is  Christianity,  being  duly 
baptized,1435  and  are  under  the  government  as  well  temporal  as  spiri¬ 
tual,  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  not  in  subjection  to  the  Tope  of  Rome, 
but  to  a  patriarch  who  resides  in  the  city  of  Baghdad,  by  whom  ho  is 
appointed,  or  if  elected  by  the  people  themselves,  by  whom  their 
choice  is  confirmed.1433  Many  pirates  resort;  to  this  island  with  the 
goods  they  have  captured,  and  which  the  natives  purchase  of  them  with* 
out  any  scruple ;  justifying  themselves  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
plundered  from  idolaters  and  saraccns.1438  All  ships  bound  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Aden  touch  here,  and  make  large  purchases  of  fish  and  of 
ambergris;  as  well  as  of  various  kinds  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  on 
the  spot.1435 

The  inhabitants  deal  more  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft  than  any  other 
people,  although  forbidden  by  their  archbishop,  who  excommunicates 
and  anathematises  them  for  the  sin.  Of  this,  however,  they  make  little 
account,  and  if  any  vessel  belonging  to  a  pirate  should  injure  one  of 
theirs,  they  do  not  fail  to  lay  him  under  a  spell,  so  that  he  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  on  his  cruise,  until  he  has  made  satisfaction  for  the  damage  ;  ami 
even  although  he  should  have  li;ul  a  fair  and  leading  wind,  they  have 
the  power  of  causing  it  to  change,  and  thereby  of  obliging  him,  in 
spite  of  himself  to  return  to  the  island.  They  can,  in  like  manner, 
cause  the  sea  to  become  calm,  and  at  their  will  can  raise  tempests,  oc¬ 
casion  shipwrecks,  and  produce  many  other  extraordinary  effccls  that 
need  not  be  particularised.1430  Wo  shall  now  speak  of  the  island  of 
Magastar. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

1423.  This  considerable  island,  the  Socotora  of  D’Anville  and  Socotra  of  BOOK  III. 
English  geographers,  is  situated  near  Cape  Guardafui,  the  north-eastern  point  of  iTjixxv 
the  continent  of  Africa.  In  Ramusio’s  text  it  is  correctly  named  Soccoiera,  but  in 

the  Basle  edition  Scoira,  in  the  older  Latin  Scoj/ran.  and  in  the  early  Italian, 
epitomes  Scorsia :  so  inattentive  have  the  copyists  been  in  transcribing  proper 
names  even  of  well-known  places.  With  respect  to  its  distance  from  the  obscure 
islands  last  mentioned,  which  is  roundly  stated  at  five  hundred  miles,  and  is  an 
exact  repetition  of  what  had  just  been  said  of  the  distance  from  the  coast  of 
MaJrran  to  those  islands,  we  are  obliged  to  consider  it  as  quite  gratuitous.  All  the 
circumstances  Stated,  of  produce,  manners,  religion,  and  jurisdiction,  serve,  on 
the  contrary,  to  shew  their  vicinity  to  each  other. 

“  Insula  Socotra  ”  says  Edrisi  “  est  ainpla  limitibus,  mensura  prsestans,  nitida 
K  tellure,  ferax  arborum,  et  pleraque  ipsius  gennina  sunt  arbores  aloes.”  Sexta 
pars  climatis  primi,  p.23.  It  should  not  pass  unobserved  that  this  drug,  for  which 
the  island  is  chiefly  celebrated,  i3  not  here  alluded  to  amongst  the  articles  of  its 
trade.  For  such  an  omission  it  is  difficult  to  account,  and  it  can  only  be  said  that 
the  mention  of  what  was  matter  of  notoriety  from  the  days  of  Dioscorid.es  and 
Pliny,  and  to  be  found  in  every  treatise  of  the  materia  medico,  would  have  added 
little  to  the  authenticity  of  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century.  With  those  writings 
our  author  was  probably  unacquainted,  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  visited  Socotra  himself,  he  could  do  no  more  than  note  down  the  imperfect 
information  he  acquired  from  navigators  whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  respecting  this 
and  some  other  places  to  the  southward  of  his  course. 

1424.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  ambergris  being  found  in  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Africa.  “  I’nmmum  auteur  lnvcnituiv  says  Linschoten,  “  in  tractu 
“  SolfuleE,  Moszambicquar,  Melindas,  ac  circa  Maldiv®  insulas.”  Cap.  Ixx,  p.  75. 

There  is  no  substance  respecting  whose  nature  and  origin  there  has  been  more 
diversity  of  opinion.  Johnson,  in  his  dictionary,  enumerates  six  modes  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  its  production.  “  Ambarum,”  says  Linschoten,  u  aliqui  spumam 

balenas,  alii  excrementum,  alii,  bitumen  aliquod,  ex  fontc  maris  pro  duct um 
“  definiunt.  Verim  ex  balenis  non  provenire  experimenta  docent.”  P.  75.  A 
Paper,  however,  in  vol.  Ixxiii  of  the  Philos.  Trans,  for  the  year  1783,  and 
another  in  vol.  lxxxi,  for  the  year  1791,  confirm  the  assertion  of  our  author, 
and  describe  the  ambergris  as  being  fasces  contained  in  or  discharged  from  the 
intestines  of  the  spermaceti  whale,  and  chiefly  from  such  as  appear  to  be  in  a 
torpid  and  sickly  state.  “  Kasmpfer,”  says  the  writer  of  the  former  account, 
l£  who  has  given  us  so  many  other  faithful  accounts  in  Natural  History,  seems  to 
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BOOK  III.  “  come  nearer  the  truth  (than  others  w  ho  had  treated  of  the  subject)  with  regard 

-  «  to  the  origin  of  ambergrise,  when,  he  Says,  that  it  is  the  dung  of  the  wlmle,  and 

CHAP.  XXXV.  e(  t]lat  ti,0  Japanese,  for  this  reason,  call  it  kusura  no  fine,  i.  c.  Whale’s  Dung ; 

Notes'  “  but  this  relation,  though  founded  on  observation,  has  never  obtained  credit, 
<t  and  has  been  considered  rather  as  a  fabulous  story,  with  which  the  Japanese 
«  imposed  upon  him,  who  had  himself  no  direct  observation  to  prove  the  fact.” 
P,  234.  If  the  fact  should  still  bo  doubted  or  disproved,  our  author  has  at  least 
the  credit  of  being  sanctioned  in  his  error  by  the  opinion  of  very  eminent 
naturalists. 

1425.  This  mention  of  oil  taken  from  the  head  of  the  fish,  shews  it  to  he  the 
spermaceti  whale,  as  stated  in  the  Paper  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Note,  and 
is  a  proof  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  our  author.  The  mode  of  harpooning  also 
is  correctly  described. 

142G.  The  existence  of  Christianity,  at  an  early  period,  in  the  island  of  Soco- 
tra,  is  proved  by  ample  testimony.  “  Dans  cette  mer,”  says  the  latter  of  the  two 
Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  century,  !!  on  trouve  l’isle  do  Socotra,  oil  croist 
«  1’alocB  socotrin.  Elleest  situSe  prds  du  pa'is  des  Zinge  et  du  pais  deR  Arabcs, 
ct  la  pluspart  des  habitant*  de  cette  isle  soul  Ohresliens,  clout  on  rapporte  cette 
“  raison.”  He  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  circumstance  of  a  colony  of  Greeks 
established  on  the  inland,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  the  conquest  of  Persia, 
for  the  purposo  of  attending  to  the  cultivation  of  that  important  drug,  and  con- 
eludes  by  saying :  <c  Ils  demeurdrent  occupcz  a  la  garde  de  cette  isle,  jusqu’4  ce 
ie  que  Dieu  eust  onvoyc  Jesus-Christ  au  monde.  Alors  les  Grecs  do  la  mesme  islo 
“  ayant  este  informed  do  ce  qui  regurdoit  son  advenenient,  embrasfidrent  le.  Chris* 
“  tianisme  do  la  mesme  man  lore  que  tousles  autres  Grecs  l’avoient  einbrasse;  ct 
“  ils  sont  demeurez  dans  la  profession  du  Christianisrae  jasques  d  present,  do 
<!  mesme  que  tous  lea  liabitaus  des  autres  isles.”  AncienncR  ltelat.  p.  1 13.  Kdrisi, 
who  compiled  his  work  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  adopts  the 
authority  and  employs  nearly  the  terms  of  the  Mahometan  traveller.  Barbosa, 
whoso  voyages  wore  performed  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  speaks  contemptu¬ 
ously  of  the  species  of  Christianity  found  there  by  his  countrymen,  the  Portuguese, 
upon  their  li rat  visits  to  the  island ;  but  as  the  inhabitants  were  schismatics  at  best, 
■some  allowance  should  bo  made  for  a  feeling  of  intolerance.  “  Qucsta  il  isola," 
he  observes,  <!  habitatn  da  gentc  olivastra  nominati  Christian),  tna  nianca  loro 
“  U  battesimo  e  la  dottrina  Christiana,  chc  non  hanno  so  non  il  name  di  Christia- 
“  ni ;  e  manco  quivi  la  leggo  Christiana  gia  multi  anni  et  avanti  die  vi  na- 
“  vigassero  Portogbesi.”  Fol.  202.  J.  do  Burros  gives  a  circumstantial  account 
of  Soccolora ,  and  says  of  the  natives,  Todos  sao  Christiiios  .lacobitas  da  casta  dos 
•**  Abexijs  (Ilabeshis  or  Abyssinians),  pero  que  rnuitas  cousas  nao  guardao  do 
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u  seus  costumes.”  «  Sua  adora^Io  he  a  Cruz, 
“  habito  todos  trazem  hua  ao  pescoijo.”  Dec. 


sao  tao  devotos  della,  que  per  BOOK  III. 
,  1.  i,  cap,  iii. 


CHAP.XXXV. 


1427 .  It  is  evident  that  our  author  supposed  the  inhabitants  to  be  Nestorians, 
Zalolia  being  a  typographical  mistake  for  Zatolic ,  which  is  itself  a  Venetian  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Kalholicos ,  the  title  given  to  the  head  of  the  Nestorian  church,  whose 
scat  was  at  Baghdad.  More  probably,  however,  they  were  Jacobites  (as  asserted 
by  the  Portuguese)  and  subject  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  a  Patriarch  who 
resided,  in  early  times,  at  Antioch  and  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Maredin 
in  Mesopotamia. 


1428.  That  this  island,  before  the  period  of  its  occupation  by  the  Portuguese, 
should  have  been  made  a  depSl  for  goods  plundered  by  piratical  vessels,  is  highly 
probable,  and  the  conscientious  salvo  of  the  native  Christians,  much  in  charac¬ 
ter  ;  but  Abulfeda  appears  to  have  considered  the  latter  as  principals  in  the  depre¬ 
dations,  when  lio  says:  “  Incolse  ejus  sunt  Chrisliani,  piratse.”  Geographia, 
tab.  xvi,  p.  278. 

1429.  All  the  journals  of  voyages  performed  in  these  seas  take  notice  of  the 
number  of  ships  that  make  either  the  island  of  Socotra  or  cape  Guardafui,  near 
to  which  it  lies,  in  their  way  to  Aden  and  the  Red  Sea.  a  Tutte  le  navi  ”  says 
Barbosa  “  che  vengono  dell’India,  ciod  del  regno  di  Cambaia,  e  di  Chaul  e 
«  Dabul,  di  Batticala  e  Malabar,  o  di  Zeilam,  Choromandel,  di  Bengala,  Suma- 
«  tra,  di  Pegu,  Tarnasseri,  di  Malacha  e  China,  tutte  vengono  a  comparire  al 
«  detto  capo  ;  e  di  qui  entrano  nel  mar  Rosso  le  lor  mercantie  per  Aden,  &c.” 
Fol.  290.  “  Next  day,”  says  the  writer  of  a  voyage  performed  in  1608,  “  stand- 
“  ing  off  to  sea  (from  Socotra),  they  met  with  a  Guzerat  ship,  laden  with  cotton, 
“  calicoes,  and  pentathoes  (chintzes),  bound  for  Aden.”  Astley’s  Collect.  Vol.  i, 
p.  342. 

1430.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the  efficacy  of  spells  to  disturb  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  and  particularly  to  controul  the  winds,  was  prevalent  at  this 
time,  and  to  a  much  later  period,  even  in  the  most  civilised  parts  of  the  world. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  at  finding  the  art  imputed  by  navigators 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  remote  island,  which,  like  the  “  still-vext  Bermudas,”  is 
described  as  being  subject  to  violent  tempests.  De  Barros,  a  grave  historian  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  speaks  of  the  sorcery  practised  by  the  females  of  Socotora, 
of  whom  he  says :  “  Por  hoje  serein  ainda  tao  grandes  feiticeiras,  que  fazem 
“  cousas  maravilhosas.”  Dec.  ii,  liv.  i,  cap.  iii.  The  compiler  of  Astley  s 
Voyages  gives  some  curious  instances  of  the  extreme  credulity  of  the  Portuguese 
with  respect  to  this  supposed  preternatural  agency.  Vol.  i,  p.  63,  Note. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Of  the  great  island  of  Magas  tar,  now  called  San  Lorenzo. 

book  III.  Leaving  the  island  of  Soccvtera  and  steering  a  course  between  south 
chapxxxvl  alu*  south-west  tor  a  thousand  miles,  you  arrive  at  the  great  island  of 
Magastar,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  in  the  world.1'13,1 
In  circuit  it  is  three  thousand  miles.1,1,12  The  inhabitants  arc  Saracens, 
or  followers  of  the  law  of  Mahomet.1'111  They  have  four  Sheikhs ,  which 
in  our  language  may  he  expressed  by  “  elders,”  who  divide  the 
government  amongst  them.1111  The  people  subsist  by  trade  and  manu¬ 
facture,  and  sell  a  vast  number  of  elephants’  teeth,  as  those  animals 
abound  in  the  country,  as  they  do  also  in  that  of  Zanzibar,  from  whence 
the  exportation  is  equally  great.1115  The  principal  food  eaten  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  is  the  flesh' of  camels.  That  of  the  other  cattle  serves 
them- also  for  food,  but  the  former  is  preferred,  as  being  both  the  most 
wholesome  and  the  most  palatable  of  any  to  bo  found  in  tin's  part  of  the 
world.1131’  The  woods  contain  many  trees  of  red  sandal,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  plenty  in  which  it  is  found,  the  price  of  it  is  low.  There 
is  also  much  ambergris  from  the  whales,  and  as  the  tide  throws  it  on  the 
coast,  it  is  collected  forsalc. 1,117  The  natives  catch  lynxes,  tigers,  and 
a  variety  of  other  animals, 1,131  such  as  stags,  antelopes,  and  fallow  deer, 
which  afford  mush  sport ;  as  do  also  the  birds,  which  arc  different  from 
those  of  our  climates. 

The  island  is  visited  by  many  ships  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
bringing  assortments  of  goods  consisting  of  brocades  and  silks  of  various 
patterns,  which  are  sold  to  the  merchants  of  the  island,  or  bartered  for 
goods  in  return  ;  upon  all  of  which  they  make  large  profits.  There  is 
no  resort  of  ships  to  the  other  numerous  islands  lying  further  south  j 
this  and  tile  island  of  Zenzibar  alone  being  frequented.  This  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  sea  running  with  such  prodigious  velocity  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  as  to  render  their  return  impossible.  The  vessels  that  sail  from  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  for  this  island,  perform  the  voyage  in  twenty  or  twenty- 

five 
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five  days,  but  in  their  returning  voyage  are  obliged  to  struggle  for  three ,  BOOK  III. 
months :  so  strong  is  the  current  of  water,  which  constantly  runs  to  the  gH^pxxxvi. 
southward.1439 

The  people  of  the  island  report  that  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year, 
an  extraordinary  kind  of  bird,  which  they  call  a  rulch,  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  southern  region.  In  form  it  is  said  to  resemble  the  eagle, 
but  it  is  incompatably  greater  in  size;  being  so  large  and  strong  as  to 
seize  an  elephant  with  its  talons,  and  to  lift  it  into  the  air ;  from  whence 
it  lets  it  fall  to  the  ground,  in  order  that  when  dead,  it  may  prey  upon 
the  carcase.  Persons  who  have  seen  this  bird  assert  that  when  the 
wings  are  spread  they  measure  sixteen  paces  in  extent,  from  point  to 
point ;  and  that  the  feathers  are  eight  paces  in  length,  and  thick  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Messer  Marco  Polo  conceiving  that  these  creatures  might 
be  griffins,  such  as  are  represented  in  paintings,  half  birds  and  half 
lions,  particularly  questioned  those  who  reported  their  having  seen  them, 
as  to  this  point ;  but  they  maintained  that  their  shape  was  altogether 
that  of  birds,  or,  as  it  might  be  said,  of  the  eagle.  The  Grand  Ate 
having  heard  this  extraordinary  relation,  sent  messengers  to  the  island, 
on  the  pretext  of  demanding  the  release  of  one  of  liis  servants  who  had 
been  detained  there,  but  in  reality  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  and  the  truth  of  the  wonderful  .things  told  of  it.  When 
they  returned  to  the  presence  of  his  majesty,  they  brought  with  them 
(as  I  have  heard)  a  feather  of  the  rukh,  positively  affirmed  to  have 
measured  ninety  spans,  and  the  quill  part  to  have  been  two  palms  in 
circumference.  This  surprising  exhibition  afforded  his  majesty  extreme 
pleasure,  and  upon  those  by  whom  it  was  presented  he  bestowed  valu¬ 
able  gifts.1140  They  were  also  the  bearers  of  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar, 
ah  animal  that  grows  there  to  the  size  of  a  buffalo,  and  it  was  found  to 
weigh  fourteen  pounds.1441  The  island  contains  likewise  camelopards, 
asses,  and  other  wild  animals  very  different  from  these  of  ouv  country. 

Having  said  what  was  necessary  on  this  subject,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  speak  of  Zenzibar. 
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NOTES. 

HOOK  III.  1431.  OF  the  identity  of  this  island,  (justly  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
CHAPJtXXVl,  world)  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  Ramusio’s  text  it  is  named  Magratar,  in  the 
Notel>  Basle  edition,  Madagascar,  in  the  older  Lutin,  Mundaygasltr,  and  in  the  epi¬ 
tomes,  Mandeigascar.  Our  navigators  appear  to  have  adopted  nearly  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  the  Basle,  in  writing  the  word,  Madagascar ■  The.  natives  pronounce 
it  Malagash  or  Madagash,  I  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  sound  of 
the  l  and  the  d;  but  my  ear  inclined  rather  to  the  former.  The  French  travellers 
have  remarked  the  same  uncertainty.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  work  of 
Edrisi,  nor  of  Abulfeda,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  author  was  (ho 
first  who  made  it  known  to  Europe.  That  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  it  hem's  in 
the  title  to  this  chapter,  was  given  to  it  by  the  Portuguese,  upon  its  discovery  in 
1506,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  the  original  manuscript,  but  must 
have  been  added  by  Ramusio,  or  by  some  earlier  transcriber,  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidation,  as  the  words  “  hora  della  ”  imply, 

1432.  Its  actual  circuit  is  about  two,  not  three,  thousand  miles.  Had  our 
author  visited  the  island  himself,  which  lie  indirectly  gives  us  to  understand  was 
not  the  case,  he  was  by  no  means  the  more  likely,  on  that  account,  to  have 
acquired  a  more  correct  idea  of  its  extent.  His  information  must  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  either  from  the  Arabian  traders  by  whom  it  was  frequented,  or  from  those 
messengers  (afterwards  mentioned)  whom  Kublai  had  sent  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  country. 

14 33.  The  natives  in  general  are  not  Mahometans,  hut  it  will  appear  not  only 
that  the  Arabs  had  established  themselves  and  spread  their  religion  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  along  the  coast,  but  that  by  mixture  with  the  aborigines,  there  arc  severnl 
races  of  people  who  make  profession  of  that  faith,  however  imperfectly  they  may 
observe  its  ordinances.  “In  essu”  says  Barbosa,  speaking  of  the  island  of  San 
Lorenzo  “  vi  sono  alcune  terra  de  Mori,  ha  molti  rc  coni  Mori,  come  Oentili.” 
Fob  289-2.  “  L’art  do  i’ccriturc”  says  Rodion  “a,  sans  doute,  did  apportd 
“  dans  cette  Slepar  les  Arnbes,  qui  on  out  fait  la  conqudte,  il  y  a  trois  cents  ans.” 
“  La  langue  Arabe  a  fait  quelque  progrds  dans  la  partie  du  nord-ouest.”  “  Dans 
“  la  province  d’Anossi  et  de  Carcanossi,  les  Eaffdramini  se  croient  originaires 
“  des  bords  sablonneux  de  la  Mecque.”  “  Enfin  il  y  a  une  troisidme  espdee  de 
“  blancs  (olivitres),  qui  se  disent  envoyds  a  Madagascar  par  le  Calile  do  la 
“  Mecque,  pour  instruire  les  Malegaclies  dans  les  secrets  de  la  nature  ct  dans  la 
“  religion  mahomdtane.  Ces  fourbes  se  sont  empard  de  la  province  de  Mutalancs, 
“  aprds  avoir  chassd  et  massaerd  les  Zafidramini.”  Voyage,  p.  26— SO, 


1434,  The 
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1434.  The  Arabic  word  sheikh  lias  the  double  signification  of  an  elder  BOOK  III. 

(as  noticed  in  the  text)  and  a  chief  pr  head' of  a  tribe.  In  this  latter  sense  it  is  - 

that  we  commonly  find  it  used,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  tribes  mentioned  in  the  CHAP,XXXV1, 
preceding  Note  were  governed  by  chiefs  with  the  title  of  sheikh,  as  those  on  the  Notes- 
opposite  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  Arabs  established  themselves,  are  known  to 

have  been.  In  the  account  given  by  J.  de  Barros  of  Tristano  d’Acunha’s  trans¬ 
actions  at  tho  island  of  Ham  Lourmqo ,  in  1508,  the  chief  person  of  the  district 
where  his  ships  , anchored,  is  styled  the  Xeque ,  as  is  likewise  the  chief  of  Oja  near 
Melinda ,  to  which  place  lie  afterwards  proceeded.  Decad.  ii,  liv.  i,  cap.  ii. 

1435.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  Madagascar  was  not  amongst  the  places 
visited  by  our  author ;  neither  was  any  part  of  Africa.  His  information  respect¬ 
ing  them  was  derived  from  the  report  of  others;  and  not  only  was  be  deceived, 
in  many  instances,  by  their  misrepresentations,  but  he  appears  himself  to  have 
sometimes  confounded  the  circumstances  related  of  one  country  with  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  another  in  its  vicinity.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with  regard  to  elephants 
and  ivory,  which  abound  on  the  African  shore  (as  noticed  in  the  succeeding  chap¬ 
ter)  but  certainly  not  upon  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

1436.  Some  have  supposed  that  by  the  camel  should  here  be  understood  (he 
Madagascar  ox,  or  bison,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  protuberance  or  hump  on 
its  shoulder.  “  Les  chameaux  ”  says  Flacourt  “  que  quelques  autheurs  oat  des- 
“  crit,  ne  sent  autre  chose  que  les  boeufs  du  pals,  qui  ont  tous  une  bosse  degraisse 
“  sur  le  chignon  du  col.”  Hist,  de  l’isle  Madagascar,  Avant-propos.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  Arabs,  and  probably  the  Mahometans  in  general,  prefer  the 
flesh  of  camels,  where  they  can  procure  it,  to  every  other  meat.  “  The  inha- 
“  bitnnts  of  MuscaU  ”  says  Ovington  “feed  promiscuously  upon  either  fish  or 
“  flesh . . .  The  flesh  of  camels  is  admired  by  them,  and  is  in  repute  as  a- healthful 
«  sort  of  meat."  Voyage  to  Suratt,  p.  426.  “  I  shall  only  add  ”  says  Pork 
«  his  (the  camel’s)  flesh,  though  to  my  own  taste  dry  and  unsavoury,  is  pre- 
“  ferred  by  the  Moors  to  any  other."  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  158. 

1437.  “  L’ambre-gris  ”  says  Flacourt  “  se  trouve  sur  le  rivage  de  cette  mer, 

«  et  particuliirement  k  l’isle  Saiate  Marie,  aprds  qu’il  y  a  eu  en  mer  grande 
«  tourmente ;  e’est  un  hitume  qui  provient  du  fond  de  la  mer,  se  coagule  par 
«  succession  de  temps,  et  devient  ferme,  ainsi  que  l’on  le  trouve.”  P.  150.  Such 
is  the  hypothesis  of  this  writer  (expressed  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  Nubian 
geographer,  p.  29),  which  differs  entirely  from  that  of  our  author,  who,  on  the 
other  hand  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Kajmpfer  and  most  of  the  modern  natu¬ 
ralists.  See  Note  1424. 


1438.  It. 
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BOOK  III.  1438.  It  is  here  again  apparent  that  the  circumstances  mentioned,  apply  to  the 
„  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  and  not  to  the  island ;  where  no  lions,  nor  animals  of  the 

Notes  tiger-  kind,  are  known  to  exist, 

1439.  The  currents  which  set  to  the  southward  through  the  Mosnmbiquc  chan¬ 
nel,  and  then  taking  a  westerly  direction,  sweep  round  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope, 
are  matter  of  notoriety  to  all  our  East  Indian  navigators.  From  lienee  it  was 
that  a  point  of  the  main  land  of  Africa,  situated  opposite  to  St.  Augustin’s  bay  in 
Madagascar,  and  nearly  under  the  tropic,  was  named  by  the  Portuguese  discover¬ 
ers,  Cabo  das  Corrcntcs.  Our  author’s  notice  of  this  remarkable  circumstance, 
in  a  part  of  the  globe  which  at  that  period  had  not  been  visited  by  Europeans,  is 
repeatedly  adverted  to,  in  terms  of  admiration,  by  my  late  excellent  friend  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  who  on  every  occasion  1ms  done  justice  to  the  intelligence 
and  fidelity  of  Marco  Polo.  “  His  mention  of  (lie  current  between  Madagascar 
“  and  the  continent "  says  Dr.  Vincent  “  is  nn  illustrious  truth,  the  more  remark- 

able  as  M.  Polo  was  never  on  this  coast  himself,  but  must  have  derived  his- 
“  knowledge  of  the  fact  from  the  Malays  or  Arabs,  who  wore  the  only  navigators 
“  of  the  Indian  Ocean  in  his  age.”  Peri  pi  us  of  the  Erythrean  Boa,  Assania,  p. 
200.  The  circumstances  of  the  current  are  particularly  described  by  J .  de  Barros, 
Dec.  i,  liv.  vii,  cap.  iv. 

1440.  All  who  have  read  the  stories  of  the  Thousand  and  one  Nights,  must  lie 
acquainted  with  the  size  and  powers  of  this  extraordinary  bird,  there  called  the 
roc:  but  Us  celebrity  is  not  confined  to  that  work.  “  Rukh  gj  "  says  the  Arabic 
and  Persian  dictionary  “  is  the  name  of  a  monstrous  bird,  which  is  said  to  have 
“  powers  sufficient  to  carry  off  a  live  rhinoceros.”  Its  existence  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  universally  credited  in  the  East,  and  those  Arabian  navigators  with 
whom  our  author  conversed,  would  not  hesitate  to  attest  a  fact  of  such  notoriety ; 
but  they  might  find  it  convenient,  at  the  same  time,  to  lay  the  scene  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  a  place  so  little  frequented  as  the  southern  extremity  of  Madagascar,  be¬ 
cause  the  chances  were  small  of  any  contradiction  from  loeai  knowledge.  The 
circumstance,  however,  of  its  resorting  thither  from  the  southern  ocean,  gives 
room  to  a  conjecture  that  the  tale,  although  exaggerated,  may  not  he  altogether 
imaginary,  and  that  it  may  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  occasional  sight  of  a  real 
bird  of  vast,  although  not  miraculous  dimensions.  This  may  be  either  the  albatross 
(di  omedea  exulans)  which,  although  the  inhabitant  of  more  southern  latitudes,  may 
accidentally  visit  the  shores  of  Madagascar,  or  the  condor  of  southern  Africa. 
Some  of  the  former  are  kuown  to  measure  no  less  than  fifteen  feet  between  the 
extremities  of  the  wings,  and  must  appear  to  those  who  see  them  for  the  first 
time,  an  extraordinary  phenomenon.  Of  the  bulk  and  powers  of  the  latter  bird 
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wc  are  enabled  (o  form  an  idea  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  Barrow  in  liis  BOOK  III. 
Tavels  in  South  Africa.  “  Crows,  kites,  and  vultures  ”  he  says  “  are  almost  the  CHAP  xxxvi 
“  only  kinds  ot  birds  that  are  met  with  (in  the  Roggeveld).  Of  the  last  I  broke  ' 

the  wing  of  one  of  that  species  called  by  ornithologists  the  condor,  of  an  ainaz- 
“  iugly  large  size.  The  spread  of  its  wings  was  ten  feet  and  one  inch.  It  kept 
“  throe  dogs  for  some  time  completely  at  bay,  and  having  at  length  seized  one  of  , 

“  them  with  its  claws,  and  torn  away  a  large  piece  of  flesh  from  its  thigh,  they  all 
“  immediately  retreated.”  Vol.  i,  p.  358,  ed.  2, 

If  the  pom  of  the  text  are  intended  for  the  ordinary  steps  of  two  feet  and  a  half, 
the  measure  given  to  the  wings  of  the  roc  would  be  forty  feet.  In  the  description  of 
the  quill-feathers  the  exaggeration  is  still  greater,  and  those  of  the  albatross  or  the 
condor  would  be  diminutive  in  comparison ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  specimen  said  to  have  been  produced  by  tlie  messengers  whom  the  Grand 
Man  bad  sent  to  examine  into  the  natural  curiosities,  as  well  as  the  political  state' 
of  the  country,  our  author  expresses  himself  with  caution,  and  employs  the  qualify¬ 
ing  terms,  “  si  come  inlesi  ”  anil  “  la  qual  U  fu  affcrrmlo ;”  as  wishing  it  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  have  seen  the  thing  himself :  but  that  he 
believed  in  the  existence  of  the  bird  cannot  be  doubted. 

H41.  “  The  African  wild  boar  or  sus  iEthiopicus  ”  says  the  History  of  Qua¬ 
drupeds  “  has  four  tusks  :  two  very  large  ones  proccedfrom  the  upper  jaw,  and 
<c  turn  upwards  like  a  horn  j  they  are  nine  inches  long,  and  full  five  inches  round 
“  at  the  base;  the  two  other  tusks,  which  come  from  the  lower  jaw,  project  but 
«  three  inches  from  the  mouth.  These  tusks  the  animal  makes  use  of  as  the 
«  dreadful  instruments  of  his  vengeance.”  The  tusks  of  hoars,  as  well  as  of 
elephants,  must  differ,  considerably  in  size,  according  to  age  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  :  that  which  was  carried  to  China,  and  said  to  weigh  fourteen  pounds,  may. 
have  bolonged  to  an  uncommon  animal  of  the  species. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII; 

Of  the  island  of  Zenzibar.. 

Beyond  tHe  island  of  Magastttr  lies  that  of  Zenzibar,-.  which  is 
reported  to  be  in  circuit  two  thousand  miles.1442  The  inhabitants  wor¬ 
ship  idols,  have  their  own  peculiar  language,,  and  do  not  pay  tribute  to 

any, 
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BOOK  III.  any  foreign  power.  In  their  persons  they  are  large,  but  their  height  is 
c“  not  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies.  Were  it  otherwise  they 
xxxvir.  would  appear  gigantic.  They  are,  however,  strongly  made,  and  one  of 
them  is  capable  of  carrying  what  would  be  a  load  for  four  of  our  people. 
At  the  same  time  ho  would  require  as  much  food  as  five.  They  are 
black  and  go  naked  ;  covering  only  the  private  parts  of  the  body,  with 
a  cloth.  Their  hair  is  so  crisp,  that  even  when  dipped  in  water  it  can 
with  difficulty  be  drawn  out.  They  have  large  mouths,  their  noses 
turn  up  towards  the  forehead,  their  ears  are  long,  aiul  their  eyes  so 
large  and  frightful,  that  they  have  the  aspect  of  demons.  The  women 
are  equally  ill-favoured,  having  wide  mouths,  thick  noses,  and  large 
eyes.  Their  hands,  and  also  their  heads,  are  out  of  proportion  large.1'1'11' 
They  feed  on  flesh,  milk,  rice,  and  dates.1444  They  have  no  grape 
vines,  but  make  a  sort  of  wine  from  rice  and  sugar,  with  the  addition 
of  some  spicy  drugs,  very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  having  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  quality  of  the  other.  In  this  island  elephants  are  found  in  vast 
numbers,  and  their  teeth,  form  an  important  article  of  trade.1445  With 
respect  to  these  quadrupeds  it  should  be  observed,  that  their  mode  of 
copulating  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  brute  creation  in  general,  in 
consequence  of  the  position  of  the  female  organ,,  and  follows  that  of 
the  human  species.144® 

In  this  countiy  is  found  also  the  giraffe  or  camelopard,  which  is  a 
handsome  beast.  The  body  is  well-proportioned,  the  forelegs  long  and 
high,  the  hind-legs  short,  the  neck  very  long,  the  head  small,  and  in 
its  manners  it  is  gentle.  Its  prevailing  colour  is  light,  with  circular 
reddish  spots.  Its  height  (or  length  of  the  neck)  including  the  head, 
is  three  paces.1117  The  sheep  of  the  country  are  different  from  ours, 
being  all  white  excepting  their  heads,  which  arc  black  ;144S  and  this 
also  is  the  colour  of  the  dogs.  The  animals  in  general  have  a  different 
appearance  from  ours.  Many  trading  ships  visit  the  place,  which  bar¬ 
ter  the  goods  they  bring  for  elephants  teeth  and  ambergris,  of  which 
much  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  island,  in  consequence  of  the  sea 
abounding  with  whales.1449 


The 
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The  chiefs  of  the  island  are  sometimes  engaged  in  warfare  with  each  BOOK  IXT. 
other  and  their  people  display  much  bravery  in  battle  and  contempt  of  c^p. 
death.1450  They  have  no  horses,  but  fight  upon  elephants  and  camels.  xxxvn- 
Upon  the  backs  of  the  former  they  place  castles,  capable  of  containing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  men,  armed  with  swords,  lances,  and  stones, 
with  which  weapons  they  fight.1451  Previously  to  the  combat  they  give 
draughts  of  wine  to  their  elephants,  supposing  that  it  renders  them  more 
spirited  and  more  furious  in  the  assault.1452 


NOTES. 

1442,  The  name  which  in  llamusio’s  text  is  Zenzibar ,  in  both  of  the  Latin 
'versions,  Zanzibar,  and  in  the  early  epitomes  Tangibar ,  is  the  Zanguebar  of 
modern  geography.  This  is  applied  particularly  to  a  small  island  near  the 
African  shore,  and  also  to  a  tract  of  coast  within  that  island,  bounded  by  Melinda 
on  the  north,  and  Cape  Dalgada  on  the  south  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  those 
persons  from  whom  our  author  acquired  his  information  were  in  the  habit  of  using- 
the  term  in  a  more  vague  sense  (like  that  of  Ethiopia),  and  perhaps  of  applying  it 
to  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  inhabited,  generally,  by  the  people 
whom  the  Arabs  denominate  Zengi  ,  and  we,  negroes  or  caffrees.  It  may 
he  further  conjectured  that  as  the  Arabic  word  jcztreh  signifies  equally  an 
island  and  a  peninsula,  they  may  have  intended,  by  what  our  author  has  termed 
the  island  of  Zenzibar,  to  denote  the  whole  southern  extremity,  or  peninsula,  of 
Africa,  the  extent  of  which,  from  the  northern  part  of  what  may  he  called  Zan- 
guobar-proper,  is  just  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  or  about  two  thousand  miles. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  also  the  idea  of  Dr.  Vincent,  when  lie  says  :  u  Zan- 
“  guobar  is  a  nutirc  appellation  given  to  the  coast,  from  the  island  of  th£  same 
“  name.  It  is  noticed  so  early  as  the  two  Arabian  voyagers  and  Marco  Polo. 
“  M.  Polo  calls  the  coast  the  isle  of  Zamzibar,  and  gives  it  a  circumference  of 
“  two  thousand  miles,  evidently  applying  it  to  the  then  undiscovered  country  of 
“  Lower  Africa.  In  the  two  Arabians  and  other  oriental  writers  we  read  the 
«  same  name  given  to  this  tract,  with  the  title  of  Zingis  or  Zitigues  applied 
«  generally  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa."  Periplus, 
Azania,  p.  142.  “  Le  pai's  des  Zinges  ou  Negres,”  say  the  travellers  above 
referred  to,  “  cst  d’une  grande  estendue.”  Anc.  Relat.  pi  III.  De  Barros 
also  gives  the  name  of  Zanguebar  an  extensive  application ;  nor  is  it  likely,  from 
its  import  (“  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians  ”)  to  have  been  originally  confined 
to  a  small  spot. 

4  Y 


144S.  The 
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BOOK  III.  1443.  The  reader  will  judge  for  himself  how  far  this  description  of  the  negro 
—  race,  wlucli  seems  to  he  distorted  in  passing  through  the  medium  of  Mahometan 
xxxvn.  prejudice,  is  conformable  to  his  own  observation.  He  must  bear  in  mind,  at  the 

Notes.  same  time,  that  although  with  respect  to  tlm  breadth  and  flatness  of  the  nose,  the 

thickness  of  the  lips,  and  the  woolly  texture  of  the  hair,  there  is  a  general  unifor¬ 
mity,  yet  in  size,  figure,  intensity  of  colour,  und  ferocity  of  aspect,  the  natives  of 
one  part  of  Africa  differ  materially  from  those  of  another.  “  Ln  terra  liubitata  da 
“  gentili,”  says  Barbosa,  in  his  account  of  Mozambique,  <!  sono  lniomini  brutti, 
“  i  quali  vanno  ignudi,  e  tutti  irubratati  di  terra  colorita,  e  le  lor  parti  vergognose 
«  involte  in  una  braca  di  drappo  di  bambagio  azurro  sen/.a  altro  comprimento,  e 
“  hanno  le  labbra  foratte.”  Fol.  289. 

1444.  The  dates  here  spoken  of  were,  probably,  not  those  of  the  genuine  kind, 
produced  by  the  phccnix  or  palma  ductyliforn,  unless  imported  us  an  article  of 
food.  De  Barros,  it  is  true,  speaking  of  the  country  ubout  Quiloa,  says,  “  Mila 
“  ho  mui  fertilde  palmoiras;”  but  these,  uithoiigU  the  word  pnlmcirn  is  translated 
in  the  dictionaries,  “  the  date  or  palm-tree,’'  seems  to  mean  only  the  palma 
sylyestris  of  Kasmpfer,  “  dactylos  ferens  minores,  ruhros,  quodammodo  oduloH,” 
or,  “  palma  dactylifera  minor,  humiiis,  sylvestris,  fructu  ininore,”  ofBnrmanmis. 
This  species  being  named  by  the  Portuguese  ptdmeka  bravtt ,  tlm  wild  palm,  or,  as 
pronounced  in  the  corrupt  dialect  of  their  eastern  colonies,  bruin /,  1ms  acquired 
amongst  other  Kuropeans,  the  vulgar  appellation  of  the  hrah  tree. 

1445.  It  may  be  thought  superfluous  to  bring  proofs  of  the  elephant  being  a 
native  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  ivory  an  article  of  trade. ;  but  the  following 
passages  are  too  directly  in  point  to  be  overlooked.  “  Nella  terra  d’intorno  a 
a  Cefala”  says  Barbosa  “sono  molti  elcfanti,  e  molto  grand!  e  salvatichi,  old 
“  genti  della  terra  non  eanno  di  domurli.”  “  Quest!  Mori  raccolgono  anebi  molta 
u  quantity  di  avorio,  cbe  medesimamente  lo  vendono  ]ier  il  gran  regno  di  Cam- 
“  baia.”  And  again,  speaking  of  Mozambique  :  “  Nella  lemi  lermn  all’  incontro 
“  di  questa  isola  vi  sono  molti  clefanti  ir.olto  gramli.  e  bestir  salvatiche."  Mol. 


1446,  All  that  can  be  urged  in  excuse  for  this  unfounded  story  respecting  the 
mode  of  copulating  amongst  these  animals,  is,  that  the  error  was  ancient  and  very 
general,  and  remained  uncontroverted  in  consequence  of  the  opportunities  for 
disproving  it  being  rare.  By  Tavernier  (liv.  i,  ch.  xviii,  p.  196,  od.  1679)  it  is 
expressly  asserted.  Mr.  Corse,  however,  in  a  paper  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  (vol.  lxxxix,  for  the  year  1799)  has  shewn  that  elephants  are  some¬ 
times  found  to  breed  in  the  domestic  state,  and  that  the  operation  of  covering 
takes  place  as  with  other  quadrupeds ;  but  his  experiments  prove  at  the  sumo 

time, 
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time,  that  much  management  was  required,  and  that  even  to  the  professional  BOOK  III. 
keepers  the  sight  was  a  novelty.  “  Formerly  ”  says  the  At/in  Aklari  “  it  was  c^> 

“  thought  unlucky  to  allow  tame  elephants  to  breed ;  but  his  majesty  has  sur-  xxxvi'l. 

“  mounted  this  scruple.”  Vol.  i,  p.  148.  Notes. 


1447.  In  the  History  of  Quadrupeds  we  find  the  following  account  of  the 
giraffe  or  cervus  Camelopardalis  of  Linnasus  :  “  This  animal  (the  existence  of 
“  which  1ms  frequently  been  called  in  question)  is  a  native  of  the  wild  and  unfre- 
“  quented  desarls  of  Ethiopia,  and  other  interior  parts  of  Africa. .  .The  height, 
“  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  ground,  is  seventeen  feet,  while  at  the  rump 
“  it  measures  only  nine ;  the  neck  alone  is  seven  feet  long ;  and  the  length  from 
“  the  extremity  of  the  tail  to  the  end  of  the  nose,  is  twenty-two  feet;  the  fore 
“  and  hind  legs  are  nearly  of  an  equal  height,  but  the  shoulders  rise  so  high,  that 
“  its  back  inclines  like  the  roof  of  a  house:  its  neck  is  slender  and  elegant... The 
“  colour  of  the  male  is  light  grey,  interspersed  with  large  dark  brown  spots  over 
the  whole  body  ;  the  spots  on  the  female  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  It  is  a 
“  timid  and  gentle  creature,  but  not  swift ;  from  the  great  length  of  its  fore  legs 
“  it  is  obliged  to  divide  them  to  a  distance  when  it  grazes,  &c.”  “  His  skin” 
says  Grose  “  is  reddish,  spotted  with  white,  or  white  with  spots  of  red.”  Vol,  i, 
p.  274.  Specimens  of  this  extraordinary  animal  have  not  of  late  years  been  un¬ 
common  in  England. 


1448.  “  Their  sheep  ”  says  Hamilton,  speaking  of  the  coast  of  Zeyla,  near 
Cape  Guardafui  <!  are  all  white,  with  jet  black  heads  and  small  ears,  their  bodies 
“  largo,  and  their  flesh  delicate,  their  tails  as  broad  as  their  buttocks.”  Vol.  i, 
p.  15.  ' 


1449.  See  Notes  1423  and  1424. 


1450.  “  They  have  large  strong  bodies  and  limbs,”  says  Hamilton,  and  are 
very  bold  in  war.”  Vol.  i,  p.  8. 

1451.  It  is  correctly  stated  that  the  coast  of  Africa  does  not  furnish  any  breed 
of  horses  ;  but  although  wild  elephants  abound  in  the  country,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  natives  are  any  where  accustomed,  at  the  present  day,  t'o 
domesticate  or  employ  them  in  their  wars ;  but  that  it  must  formerly  have  been 
the  case,  is  argued  with  much  ingenuity,  in  the  Travels  of  the  meritorious  and 
unfortunate  Park.  “  It  has  been  said  ”  he  observes  “  that  the  African  elephant 
«  is  of  a  less  docile  nature  than  the  Asiatic,  and  incapable  of  being  tamed.  Tfie 
«  Negroes  certainly  do  not  at  present  tame  them  ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the 
«  Carthaginians  had  always  tame  elephants  in  their  armies,  and  actually  trans- 

4  Y  2  .  “  ported 
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BOOK  IIL  “  ported  some  of  them  to  Italy  in  the  course  of  the  Punic  wars  ;  it  seems  more 
—  «  likely  that  they  should  have  possessed  the  art  of  tam’ng  their  own  elephants, 

XXXVfi.  “  than  have  submitted  to  the  expense  of  bringing  such  vast  annuals  from  Asia. 

Notcs  «  Perhaps  the  barbarous  practice  of  hunting  the  African  elephants  for  the  sake  of 
«  their  teeth,  1ms  rendered  them  more  uutraclablc  and  savage,  than  they  were' 
“  found  to  bo  in  former  times.”  P.  .'107.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  either  our  author  was  misinformed  as  to  the  fact,  or  that  his  remark  on 
tho  employment  of  elephants  may  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  »uts-  other 
country  than  Zanzibar;  Abyssinia  perhaps,  or  Ceylon. 

In  regard  to  tho  number  of  fighting  men  that  could  lie  placed,  with  any  ell’ect, 
on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  I  am  assured  by  competent  judges  that  it  dues  not 
exceed  eight,  and  that  in  modern  Indian  warfare  even  that  number  would  he 
extraordinary.  “  Turros  dorse  impommt,  savs  Linschoten,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  “  ex  quibus  quinquo  vel  sex  viri  balistis  lonnenfis  uc.  igueis  pulinis 
“  iustructi  depugnunt,  etinhostescoujicimit.”  ('up.  xlvi,  p.  By  comparison, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  tho  accounts  furnished  by  unrient  historians,  our  author's* 
computation  will  appear  moderate.  ‘'Sometimes,”  says  Grose,  describing  the 
use  made  of  elephants  by  the  Persians,  Syrians,  and  Romans,  “  they  built  upon 
“  the  backs  of  those  monstrous  creatures  great  wooden  towers  of  several  stories, 
“  upon  which  the  archers  mounted,  and  shot  in  safety,  having  almost  their  whole 
“  body  under  covert.  In  the  battle,  which  Antiochus  Kupator  gave  to  Judas 
“  Maccabeus,  that  king  of  Syria  had  more  than  thirty  elephants  of  this  kind,  on 
l<  each  whereof  were  thirty-two  archers,  who  shot  arrows  from  all  sides,  and  an 
“  Indian  who  guided  them.”  Vol.  i,  p.  (170.  In  our  version  of  the  apocry  phal 
books  tlic  words  are:  “  And  upon  the  beasts  there  were  strong  towers  of  wood, 
“  which  covered  every  one  of  them,  and  were  girt  fast  unto  them  with  devices : 
“  there  were  also  upon  every  one,  two  and  thirty  strong  men,  that  (ought  upon 
“  them,  besides  the  Indian  that  ruled  him.”  1.  Maccabees,  chap,  vi,  v.  .17. 

1452.  Bung,  an  intoxicating  .juice,  expressed  from  the  leaves  of  hemp,  is 
said  to  he  sometimes  given  to  Indian  elephants,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
furious  and  insensible  to  danger:  an  expedient  that  must  be  attended  with  no 
small  risk  to  the  party  employing  it.  The  Syro-Macedonians  appear  to  have  used 
a  different  stimulus  to  produce  the  same  effect :  “  To  the  end  they  might  provoke 
“  the  elephants  to  fight,  they  shewed  them  the  blood  of  grapes  and  mulberries.” 
V  erse  34. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Of  the  multitude  of  islands  in  the  Indian  sea . 

In  treating  of  the  provinces  of  India,  I  have  described  only  the  book  III. 
principal  and  most  celebrated  ;  and  the  same  has  been  done  with  re-  — 
spect  to  the  islands,  the  number  of  which  is  quite  incredible.  I  have  xxxviii. 
heard  indeed  from  mariners  and  eminent  pilots  of  these  countries,  and 
have  seen  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  navigated  the  Indian  seas, 
that  they  amount  to  no  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred ; 
including  the  uninhabited  with  the  inhabited  islands.1453  The  division 
termed  the  greater  India  extends  from  Maabar  to  Kesmacoran,  and 
'comprehends  thirteen  large  kingdoms,  of  which  we  have  enumerated 
ten.  The  Lesser  India  commences  at  Ziamjpa  and  extends  to  Murfili , 
comprehending  eight  kingdoms,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  islands,  which 
arc  very  numerous.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  Second  or  Middle 
India,  which  is  called  Abascia.UH 


NOTES. 

1453.  Uy  this  «  multi  tude.of  islands  ”  in  the  Indian  sea,  is  plainly  meant  the 
extensive  duster  called  the  Maldives,  with  the  addition  of  the  less  numerous 
cluster  called  the  Lmcadkes.  Should  there  be  an  exaggeration  in  stating  their 
total  number  at  twelve  thousand  six  h  11  mired,  not  only  our  author,  hut  also  those 
experienced  pilots  to  whoso  authority  he  refers,  must  stand  excused,  as  it^vill  be 
shown  to  have  been  the  general  belief  throughout  India,  and  in  the  islands  fhbm- 
selvos,  that  the  former  alone  consisted  of  eleven  or  twelve  thousand,  of  all  des¬ 
criptions.  “  Quidam  harum  insulavum  numerum  ”  says  Linschoten  “  ad  11,000 
«  (brunt ;  seel  non  est  certa  ratio.  Innumerabiles  enim  sunt.  ”  Cap.  xiii,  p.  10. 
A  more  circuaistantial  account  of  this  extraordinary  assemblage  of  coral  islands, 
surrounded  by  reel’s,  of  which  a  part  only  are  covered  with  a  scanty  layer  of 
vegetable  mould,  is  given  by  Pyrard  de  Laval,  who  was  shipwrecked  upon  them 
in  1002,  and  detained  five  years  a  prisoner.  “  Elies  sont  divisbes  ”  he  says  “  en 
«  treize  provinces,  qu’ils  nomment  atollons,  qui  est  une  division  naturelle,  selon 
«  la  situation  des  lieux :  d’autant  que  cbacun  atollon  est  separe  des  autres,  et  con- 
v  tient  eji  soy  une  grande  multitude  de  petites  isles.1’  “  Au  dedans  de  chacun 
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BOOK  III,  u  do  ces  end  os,  sont  les  isles  tant  grandcs  que  petites,  en  nombre  presque  infiny. 

-  “  Ceux  du  pays  me  disoient  qu’il  y  en  avoit  jusques  a  douse  milk.  J’estimc  quant 

XXXVliT.  “  amoy,  qu’il  n’y  a  pas  appareuce  d’y  on  avoir  tant,  ct  qu’ils  disent  douze  millo, 
Notes.  «  pour  designer  nn  nombre  incroyable,  etqui  ne  so  pout  con  ter.  Uion  oh  l  il  vrny 
«  qu’il  y  a  une  infinite  do  petites,  qui  ne  sont  quasi  que  ties  mottos  do  sable  teuton 
<£  inhabitces.  Dn  vantage  lo  roy  ties  Maldives  met  ce  nombre  on  ses  titres,  car  il 
c<  s’appolloit ‘  Sultan  Ibrahim  roy  do  treize  provinces  ot.  do  douze  millo  isles.  ’  ” 
Voyage,  p.  71. 

In  chap.  viii.  of  this  book,  on  the  subject  of  .Loc/wc,  supposed  to  be  Kumkija, 
the  following  sentence  appeared:  “From  hence  aro  exported  till  those  porcelain 
«  shells,  which,  being  carried  to  other  countries,  are  there  circulated  for  money.” 
This  assertion  is  strictly  and  almost  exclusively  applicable  to  the  Middivt :  islands, 
and  was  intended  by  our  author  (as  I  am  fully  persuaded)  to  he  introduced  ut  this 
place.  See  Note  IlHfi.  Similar  instances  of  transposition  have  been  already 
pointed  out. 

,1454.  This, diyiaion .of  India  into  the  Greater,  the  Lesser,  and  the  Middle, 
does  not,  appear,  tp  have  reference  either  to  geographical  position  or  relative 
importance.  By  the  Lesser  is  here  understood  what  was  termed  India  extra 
Gangem,  or,  more  strictly,  the  space  included  between  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  ami  that  of  Kochinchina  or  Tsimnpu.  The  Greater  is  made 
to  comprehend  the  whole  of  Hindustan  proper  ami  the  peninsula,  ns  (hr  westward 
as  the  province  of  Mukrnn,  or  the  country  extending  from  the  Gauges  to  the 
Indus,  inclusive.  The  appellation  of  Middle  or  second  India,  oar  author  applies 
expressly  to  Abyssinia,  but  seems  to  intend  that  the  coast  of  Arabia  also,  as  far 
as  the  Persian  gulf,  should  be  comprised  in  this  division. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  a  distribution,  *as  more  correct  notions  might 
have  been  obtained  from  Ptolemy,  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabian  navigators ; 
but  it  may  have  been  occasioned  by  an  ambiguity,  in  the  first  instance,  respect¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Ethiopians,  which  was  not  uncommonly  given  by  the  aneiouts  to 
the  natives  of  India,  particularly  those  of  the  Malabar  coast,  whom  Pomponum 
Mela  terms  “  atr®  gentes  ot  quodammodo  ./Hlhiopes;"  ami,  in  tins  next,  by  u 
custom  of  the  Persians  to  apply  to  the  people  of  Abyssinia  the  term  of  “  blnrk 
Indians.”  “  Ilabasch  et  Ilabaschi”  says  D’Herbelot  “  signifie  un  Abissin  on 
“  Ethiopien,  le  plurier  do  ce  uom  est  Hobousch  et  Ilobschfni,  lea  FlhiopieiiH, 
“  que  les  Persans  appellont  Sink  Hindou,  les  Indians  noire.”  Herodotus  also 
speaks  of  ^Ethiopians  of  Asia,  but  appears  to  Ilennell  to  mean  the  people  of 
Mabran  and  other  provinces  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Persia,  and  not  the 
southern  Indians.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  the  definition 
of  India  made  to  comprehend  nearly  tho  same  portion  of  the  globe  as  that  on 
which  we  so  vaguely  bestow  the  appellation  of  “  the  East  Indies.”  “  L’lndia 

“  tutta  ” 
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«  tutta  ”  says  Nicolo  di  Conti  “  c  divisa  in  tre  parti :  la  prima  si  distende  dalla  BOOK  III. 
“  Parsia,  sino  al  flume  Indo  :  la  setonda  da  questo  flume  sino  al  Ganges  :  la  terza  — ~ 

“  «  quella  oho  i  oltra  al  detto  flume,  e  quests  dja  migliore,  la  piu  ricca,  et  piu  xxxviii. 

“  civile.”  llamusio,  vol.  i,  fol.  342.  In  this  division  he  evidently  means  to  in-  NoK5 
elude  China,  although  he  does  not  mention  it  by  name.  “  Fra  il  flume  Eufrate  et 
<!  Gauge  ”  says  Barbosa  “  e  la  prima  e  seconda  India. .  .Passato  questo  flume 
“  verso  Mulaclia,  6  la  terza  India;  e  questo  6  secondo  l’opinioue  de  Mori,” 

Fol.  3 15-2. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Of  the  Second  or  Middle  India,  named  Abascia  ( or  Abyssinia ). 

Ahasuia  is  an  extensive  country  termed  the  Middle  or  Second  India. 
Its  principal  king  is  a  Christian.  Of  the  others,  who  are  six  in  number 
and  tributary  to  the  first,  three  are  Christians  and  three  are  Saracens.1455 
I  was  informed  that  the  Christians  of  these  parts,  in  order  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  such,  make  three  signs  or  marks  (on  the  face),  namely- one 
on  the  forehead,  and  one  on  each  cheek ;  which  latter  are  imprinted 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  a  second  baptism,  with 
fire,  after  the  baptism  with  water.  Tire  Saracens  have  only  one  mark, 
which  is  on  the  forehead  and  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  nose.  The 
Jews,  who  are  likewise  numerous  here,  have  two  marks,  and  these  upon 
the  cheeks.1456 

The  capital  of  the  principal  Christian  king  iff  in  the  interior  of' the 
country.1457  The  dominions  of  the  Saracen  princes  lie  towards  the 
province  of  Aden.14™  The  conversion  of  these  people  to  the  Chri^jpn 
faith  was  the  work  of  the  glorious  Apostle,  St.  Thomas,  who  having 
preached  the  Gospel  in  the  kingdom  of  Nubia  and  converted  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  afterwards  visited  Abascia,  and  there  by  the  influence  of  his 
discourses  and  the  performance  of  miracles,  produced  the  same  effect.1435' 
He  subsequently  went  to  abide  in  the  province  of  Maabar,  where,  after 
converting  an  infinite  number  of  persons,  be  received,  as  we  have  already 
'mentioned,  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  was  buried  on  the  spot. 

These 
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BOOK  ni.  These  people  of  Abascia  are  brave  and  good  warriors,  being  constantly 
chap  engaged  in  hostility  with  the  soldan  of  Aden,  the  people  of  Nubia,  and 
xxxix.  many  others  whose  countrie»border  upon  theirs.  In  consequence  of  this 
unceasing  practice  in  amis,  they  arc  accounted  the  bust  soldiers  in  this 
part  of  the  world.1450 

In  the  year  1288,  as  I  was  informed,  this  great  Abyssinian  prince 
adopted  the  resolution  of  visiting  in  person  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
in  Jerusalem ;  a  pilgrimage  that  is  every  year  performed  by  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  Iris  subjects ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  the  olliccrs  of  his 
government,  who  represented  to  him  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be 
exposed,  in  passing  through  so  many  places  belonging  to  the  Saracens 
his  enemies.  He  then  determined  upon  sending  thither  a  bishop  as  his 
representative,  a  man  of  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  who  upon  his  arrival, 
at  Jerusalem  recited  the  prayers  and  made  the  offerings  which  the  king 
had  directed.  Returning  however,  from  that  city,  through  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  soldan  of  Aden ,  the  latter  caused  him  to  be  brought  into 
his  presence,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  become  a  Mahometan. 
Upon  his  refusing  with  becoming  firmness  to  abandon  the'  Christian  Hull), 
the  soldan,  making  light  of  the  resentment  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch, 
had  him  circumcised,  and  then  suffered  him  to  depart.  Upon  his  arri¬ 
val  and  making  a  report  of  the  indignity  and  violence  to  which  he  had 
'been  subjected,  the  king  immediately  gave  orders  for  assembling  an 
army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  marched,  for  the  purpose  of  exter¬ 
minating  the  soldan  ;  who  ori  his  part,  called  to  his  assistance  two 
Mahometan  princes  his  neighbours,  by  whom  he  was  joined  with  a  very 
large  force.  In  the  conflict  that  ensued,  the  Abyssinian  king  was  vic- 
•  torious,  and  having  taken  the  city  of  Aden,  he  gave  it  up  to  pillage, 
Uk  revenge  for  the  insult  he  had  sustained  in  the  person  of  his 
bishop,1451 

The  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  live  upon  wheat,  rice,  flesh,  and 
milk.  They  extract  oil  from  sesamd,  and  have  abundance  of  all  sorts 
of  provisions.1462  In  the  country  there  are  elephants,  lions,  camelo¬ 
pards,  and  a  variety  of  other  animals,  such  as  wild  asses,  and  monkies 
that  have  the  figure  of  men  together  with  many  birds,  wild  and  do¬ 
mestic.14® 
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mestic.1463  It  is  extremely  rich  in  gold,1464  and  much  frequented  by  BOOK  ILL 

merchants,  who  obtain  large  profits.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  „  — 

province  of  Aden.  chap.xxxix. 


NOTES. 

1455.  “  Uni  tamen  rogi”  says  Ludolfus  “  Habessinia  paret;  qui  ob  subjectos 
e‘  quosdam  regulos,  regem  regum  ^Ethiopia;  semet  vocat.”  Hist  iEthiop.  Prooam. 
“  Christianity  ”  says  Gibbon  “  had  raised  that  nation  above  the  level  of  African 
“  barbarism :  their  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  the  successors  of  Constantine, 
“  had  communicated *tlie  rudiments  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  their  vessels  traded 
“  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  seven  kingdoms  obeyed  the  Negus  or  supreme 
,  “  prince  of  Abyssinia.”  Vol.  iv,  p.  2(37.  This  number  must  have  fluctuated  at 
different  periods,  and  accordingly  we  find  in  13.  Tellez,  Ludolfus,  and  other 
writers,  enumerations  of  from  fourteen  to  thirty  provinces,  which  the  latter  how¬ 
ever,  in  bis  History,  reduces  to  nine,  principal;  and  in  bis  Commentary  lie  observes 
“  Quicquidsit;  regnorum  numorus  incertus  inanet,  quia  provincial  seu  regiones, 
«  qua;  regni  nomen  non  habent,  cum  regnis  confunduntur.”  P.87.  Dapper  gives 
the  names  of  seven  kingdoms  which  he  considers  as  forming  the  dominions  of  the 
Abyssinian  monarch  of  his  day.  P.  320. 

145(i.  “  Abyssini  Christian!  ”  says  Linschoten  “notabili  Baptismatis  genere 
«  fnciem  notis  quatuor  in  formam  crucis  inurunt.  Crux  prima  supra  nasum  ad 
u  medium  usque  fronton  eutem  notat,  secunda  et  tertia  ad  latera  oculorum  tractu 
“  fere  nsqne  ad  a ures,  quarta  nb  inferiore  labro  ad  mentum  usque  perducitur. 
“  1st  a  nota  illis  pro  Baplismo  est  ct  supplet  aquse  vieem  ignis.”  Cap.  xl,  p.  49. 
it  Seconclo  clie  dicono,”  says  Barbosa,  “  il  lor  battesimo  t\  in  tre  modi,  cioti  di 
u  diingue,  di  fuoco,  e  d’ucquu ;  perclie  si  circoncidono  come  Giudei,  e  nella 
u  fronte  nncora  col  fuoco,  e  noli’  acqua  si  battezzano  come  Christian!  Catholici.” 
l-'ol.  290-2.  Tiiis  general  belief  of  an  ancient  Abyssinian  practice  is  sufficionfUo 
justify  our  author,  whether  the  feet  be  true  or  false,  as  he  only  professes  to  r^P 
what  had  been  told  to  him.  The  ceremony  of  cauterising  after  baptism  is  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  authority  of  his  native  priest,  denied  by  Ludolfus,  who  says:  “  Cre¬ 
te  didere  et  scripsere  plcriqne  (Leonh.  llauchwolf  in  Itinerar.  Orient.  L.  iii,  c.  17. 

«  paulus  Jovius,  Hist.  L.  18.  Linschott,  et  alii  plurimi)  stigmate  notari  -dEthiopes 
«  post  baptismum,  implendis  verbis  Johannis  Baptist®  :  qui  post  me  veniurus  est, 

“  ilia  vos  baptisaMt  Spiritu  Sancto  el  igne.  Sed  Gregorius  negavit :  nee  mentio- 
u  jioni  ejus  rei  feciuut  Patres  Societatis  in  suis  epistolis.  Constat  autem  Africa: 

4  Z  “  populos, 
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BOOK  III.  u  populos,  tam  gentiles,  quain  muhammedanos,  pucris  recoils  natis  venas  tempo- 
t(  rum  cauterio  inurere  contra  catarrlios ;  id  ab  Ilabcssinis  nonuullis  factum,  ab 
“  exteris  imperitis,  pro  more  religiose  habitum  fuit.’'  Hist,  /btliiop.  L.  iii,  c.  6, 
Notwithstanding  this  negative  authority,  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  the  practice 
might  not  have  existed  at  ail  earlier  period,  although  fallen  into  disuseor  perhaps 
become  opprobrious. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  orthography  of  the  name,  which  is  Abttscitt  in 
Ramusio’s  text  and  that  of  the  older  Latin,  Abasia  m  the  lhislo  edition,  and 
Abasaia  in  tho  early  Venice,  approaches  much  nearer  to  that  of  Hnhcsh  or  Jlabs/t 
as  written  ami  pronounced  by  the  Arabians,  Persians,  and  other  eastern 
people,  than  does  the  latinised  name  of  Abyssinia, 

1457.  The  central  situation  here  alluded  to  is  that  of  A.rmna  or  ALluiiim,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Abyssinia  and  scat  of  the  prince  who,  by  Alvarez,  Ilarbosn, 
and  other  early  Portuguese  writers,  is  styled  Pirtr  ,loih>  or  Prosier  John,  of 
Ethiopia.  “  Dentro  questo  regno  ”  says  the  latter,  in  Uamusio’s  Italian  traus-. 
lation  “  vi  6  la  gran  citti\  di  Caxumo,  appresso  la  quale  il  Prete  Janni  il  pin  del 
“  tempo  dimor,  astando  sempre  alia  compagna,  il  quale  li  Mori  e  Gentili  chin- 
“  mano  il  gran  re  Negu*.  E  Christiano,  signove  di  molte  gran  provincie."  Fol. 
290-2.  It  nmy,  by  some,  bo  thought  extraordinary  that  an  appellation  of  so  much 
note,  however  absurdly  bestowed,  tdjould  not  have  boon  adverted  to  in  our 
author’s  writings;  but  this  is  readily  explained  by  observing  that  tho  king  of 
Abyssinia  had  not  yet  been  so  designated  by  the  people  of  Europe,  in  his  days, 
and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  his  own  account  of  Prosier  .John  of  Tinian/,  that  gave 
occasion,  at  a  period  long  subsequent,  to  its  being  applied  to  another  Christian 
prince.  This  is  clearly  shewn  by  J.  do  llarros,  Dec.  iii,  1.  iv,  c.  i,  “  cm  que  so 
“  escrevem  as  cousas  d’el  rey  da  Abassia  on  Ethiopia  sobro  Iigypto,  a  que  vul* 

“  garmente  chmimmos  Presto  Joao:  etas  causas  do  error  desto  uome."  It  is 
also,  more  succinctly,  explained  by  Ludolfns,  who  says:  “  Rex  Habessinorum 
“  vix  alio  q ultra  Presbyter!  .lohannis  titulo  notus  hucusque  fuit  Kuropa'is,  quern 
“  illi  Lusitani  imposuGro.  Oecasio  tabs  fuit.  Petrus,  Petri  lilius  Lusitania;  prill- 
“  ceps,  M.  Pauli  Veneti  librum  (qui  de  Indorum  rebus  multa,  specintim  vein  de 
‘^tffcesbytero  Joluxnnc  aliqua  magnified  scripsit)  Venetiis  speum  in  pnlrium  detu- 
<f  lerat ;  qui  (ehronologicis  Lusitanorum  tostuntibus)  praieipunm  .1  ohaiini  regi 
“  ansam  dedit  Indicse  navigationis,  quam  Ilenricus  Jolmnnis  I.  lilius,  patruus 
“  ejus,  tentaverat,  prosoquendac. .  .Ctijus  vestigiis  insistens  Johannes  II.  quo 
“  rebus  omnibus  bene  cognitis  crepta  perliceret,  Lusitanos  duos,  Arabics*  lingua* 

C£  gnaros,  Petrum  Covillianum  et  Alfonsum  Payvam  expioratum  misil :  iisque 
“  inter  alia  in  mandatis  dedit,  ut  decantissimum  ilium  Presbylerum  Johamieni, 

“  Asiaj  vcl  Indiaj,  ut  quidam  ferebant,  regem  opulentissimum,  investigarent, 

“  societatem  et  feedus  cum  illo,  ceu  principe  Christiano  lucild  sperans, .  .Petrus  ex 

“  India, 
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«  India,  ubi  Presbyterum  Johannem  frustra  qutesierat,  redux,  in  portibus  Maris  BOOK  III. 
“  Rubri  multa  audivit  de  Christiano  Habesginorum  rege  potentissimo,  crucem  — 

“  nianu  gcstnra  solitO,  et  populis  illi  subjectis  Christianas  religioni  addictis.  Parum  CHAP*XXXIX' 
“  igitur  referre  putaus,  in  Africa,  an  in  Asia  reperiretur  famosus  ille  monarcha,  N':>t'il,' 
l-  imiic  ipsuiu  esso  qui  qumrerctur,  liistoriarum  ac  geographic  rudis,  pland  per- 
e<  suusitm  sibi  liabuit,  idemquc  iteratis  vicibus  regi  suo  perscripsit;  ipse  verd  in 
<(  yKtliiopiam  se  cuutulit,  celebratissunum  istUm  imperatorem  Presbyterum,  quasi 
“  alimn  Pontificeiu  Maximum,  oculis  usurpaturus.  Lusitani  autem  lseta  ilia 
“  nova,  ul  fieri  solet,  prius  crediderunt,  quilni  ponderarunt,  et  ceu  indubitata 
“  per  universam  Europam  sparserunt,  credulis  ad  ea  plerisque  externarum  rerum 
<(  et  regiomim  ignaris.”  Hist.  AGthiop.  1.  ii,  c.  i.  For  what  relates  to  the  original 
Prester  John  of  the  North,  see  Notes  365,  455,  and  453. 

1458.  It  will  appear  hereafter  more  probable  that  the  country  here  spoken  of 
is  intended  for  Adel,  a  kingdom  adjoining  to  Abyssinia  on  the  southern  side,  than 
'for  Adcm  or  Aden,  which  is  divided  from  it  by  the  Red  sea  or  Arabian  gulf.  The 

Basle  edition  says,  more  precisely :  “  Conlingit  hanc  regionem  (Abasiam)  alia 
“  qmr.diim  provincia  Aden  dicta.”  But  certainly  Abyssinia  and  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  where  Aden  stands,  do  not  touch  nor  in  any  sense  confine  upon  each  other. 

The  latter  is,  however,  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  chapter. 

1459.  “  Sono  Christian!”  says  Barbosa  “  della  dottrina  del  beato  S.  Tomaso  e 
«  S.  Filippo  Apostoli.”  Fol.  290-2.  On  the  subject  of  opinions  respecting  the 
preaching  of  the  GSospel  in  the  East,  by  St.  Thomas,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  martyrdom,  see  Note  1317. 

1160.  For  the  existence  of  inveterate  enmity  and  perpetual  warfare  between 
the  sovereigns  of  Abyssinia  nnd  of  Adel  (whose  principal  port  is  Zetla,  on  the 
south-western  coast  of  the  Red  sea)  wo  have  ample  authority,  and  particularly  in 
the  writing's  of  Andrea  Covsali,  a  Florentine,  and  Francisco  Alvarez,  a  Portu- 
gucae,  which  are  to  bo  found  in  Ramusio,  vols  i,  fob  176-260.  11  Capitals  odium 
«  inter  IlahesHinos  ct  Adelenses  ”  says  Ludolfus  “  a  multis  seculis  viguit.” 

<i  patres  Soc.  in  relnt/ann.  1697  et  1608.  p.  60.  clare  scribunt :  Adelenses  seipra 
«  habuerunt  et  etiamnum  liabent  bclla  cum  imperatore  AEthiopiae.”  Commentar. 
p.  256.  “  Questo  re  ”  says  Alvarez,  speaking  of  the  king  of  Add,  “  6  molto 
u  stimato  fra  Mori,  e  tenuto  come  per  santo,  perche  continuamente  fa  guerra  a 
«  Christiani,  et  4  proveduto  dalli  re  di  Arabia  e  signori  della  Mecca,  et  da  altri 
u  re  Mori  di  arme  e  cavalli,  e  di  tutto  cio  die  vuole,  et  egli  all’  incontro  gli 
u  manda  it  donare  infiniti  schiavi  Abissini,  che  piglia  nella  guerra.”  Fob  242. 

The  reader  will  apply  these  historical  facts  to  the  conjecture  offered  in  Note 
1458,  that  Add,  not  Aden,  was  meant  as  the  neighbouring  state  to  Abyssinia. 

4  Z  2  1461.  Res* 
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BOOK  III.  1461.  Respecting  this  conquest  made  by  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  whether  of  the 
— ’  capital  of  the  soldnn  of  Add,  on  the  African  shore,  or  of  Aden,  on  the  Arabian 
CH A!3 .XXXIX.  8.i{je  of  tjie  Rc(j  seilj  ,„ighl  have  been  hopes  of  obtaining  some  light  from 

Notes.  JJruco’s  Annals  of  that  country,  and  particularly  ns  the  second  chapter  professes 
to  relate  transactions  from  the  year  I2R6  to  l.'l)2,  embracing  the  period  of  which 
our  author  speaks;  but  the  information  contained  in  it  is  of  a  general  nature,'  and 
although  it  corroborates  the  accounts  of  interminable  dissentions  with  Add,  does 
not  record  any  specific,  operation.  “  I  am  inclined  to  think,'1  says  the  celebrated 
traveller,  “  that  a  civil  war  among  the  brothers  was  the  occasion  of  the  quick 
u  succession  of  so  many  princes;  and  that  in  (lie  time  when  the  kingdom  was 
£<  weakened  by  this  calamity,  the  states  oi  Add,  grown  rich  ami  powerful,  had 
“  improved  the  occasion,  and  seized  upon  all  that  territory  Irom  Azab  to  Me* 
“  linda,  and  cut  off  the  Abyssinians  entirely  from  (lie  sea-roast,  ami  from  an 
“  opportunity  of  trailing  directly  with  India  from  the  ports  situated  upon  tire 
£<  ocean.  And  my  reason  is,  that,  in  a  reign  which  speedily  Iblhnvs,  we  find  the 
“  kingdom  of  Ado!  increased  greatly  in  power,  and  Moorish  princes  tiom  Arabia' 
«  established  in  little  principalities,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  southern 
“  limits  of  Abyssinia,  npd  placed  betwixt  them  and  the  ocean  ;  and  we  see  at  the 
M  same  time  a  rancour  and  hatred  firmly  rooted  in  the  breasts  of  both  nations, 
“  one  of  the  causes  of  which  is  constantly  alleged  by  the  Abyssinian  princes  to 
«  be,  that  the  Moors  of  Adel  were  anciently  their  subjects  and  vassals,  had  wilh- 
“  drawn  themselves  from  their  allegiance,  and  owed  their  present  independence 
“  to  rebellion  only.”  Vol,  ii,  p.  4.  No  mention  is  here  made  of  hostilities  with 
the  princes  of  Aden,  nor  is  a  fleet,  for  the  embarkation  of  an  army,  which  in  that 
case  would  have  been  indispensable,  any  where  spoken  oil 

1462.  “  Lo  loro  vettovaglie  ”  says  Barbosa.  “  sono  carni  di  tutte  lc  sort!,  latte, 
“  butiro,  e  melc,  pan  di  formento  o  di  miglio,  e  di  queste  cose  vo  «*<>  grande 
“  abbondanza.”  Fol.  290-2.  “  The  Ahysssinians”  says  Bruce  “  have  plenty  (>f 
“  wheat,  and  some  of  it  of  an  excellent  quality:  they  likewise  make  a-,  fine 
d  wheat-bread  as  any  in  the  world,  both  lor  colour  and  for  taste;  but  tin-  iwe  of 
“  wheal-bread  is  chiefly  confined  to  people  of  tin-  first  rank.”  Vol.  v.  Appendix 

1466.  (<  The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  giraffa  or  Camelopardalis,  are  inhabitants  of 
“  the  low  flat  country ;  nor  is  the  lion  or  leopard,  fmd/i,  which  is  the  panther 
l<  seen  in  the  high  and  cultivated  country.  There  are  no  tigers  in  A  liyssinia,  nor, 
<(  as  far  as  1  know,  in  Africa...  Innumerable  Hocks  of  apes  and  balloons  of 
“  different"  kinds,  destroy  the  fields  of  millet  everywhere.”  Vol.  v.  Appendix, 
p.  84.  “  The  number  of  birds  in  Abyssinia  exceeds  that  of  other  animals  beyond 
<!  proportion.”  P.  149. 


M6 1.  Although 
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1461.  Although  gold  is  enumerated  amongst  the  articles  of  export  from  Abyssinia,  BOOK  III. 
and  said  to  be  found  in  its  rivers,  it  is  not  spoken  of  by  modern  writers  as  abound-  ~ ~ ' 

ing  iu  the  country ;  yet  as  the  adjoining  coasts  of  Africa  have  at  all  periods  been 
celebrated  fertile  production  of  gold,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  during  the  N°teS‘ 
flourishing  days  of  the  empire,  it  may  have  been  collected  there  from  the  south¬ 
ward,  in  largo.  <pumtities  and  at  a  price  to  afford  considerable  profit  when  disposed 
of  to  the  merchants  of  Arabia.  “  On  trouve  ”  says  Niebuhr,  in  his  description 
of  the  latter  country  “  beaucoup  d’or  de  Jhibbesch  dans  les  villes  bien  commer- 
“  $autos.”  P.  till. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Of  the  province  of  Adeti.ms 

Tub  province  of  Aden  is  governed  by  a  king,  who  bears  the  title  of  char  xl. 
aoldau.1188  'flic  inhabitants  are  all  Saracens,  and  utterly  detest  the  Chris¬ 
tians.1487  In  this  kingdom  there  arc  many  towns  and  castles,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  an  excellent  port,  frequented  by  ships  arriving  from 
India  with  spices  and  drugs.1'188  The  merchants  who  purchase  them 
with  the  intention  of  conveying  them  to  Alexandria,  unlade  them  from 
the  ships  in  which  thejSwere  imported,  and  distribute  the  cargoes  on 
board  of  other  smaller  vessels,  with  which  they  navigate  a  gulf  of  the 
sea  for  twenty  days,  or  more  or  less,  according  to  the  weather  they 
experience.  Having  reached  their  port,  they  then  load  their  goods 
upon  the  backs  of  camels,  and  transport  them  overland  thirty  days 
journey,  to  the  river  Nile,  where  they  are  again  put  into  small  vessels, 
called  jertns,  in  which  they  are  conveyed  by  the  stream  of  that  river  to 
Kairo,  and  from  thence,  by  an  artificial  canal,  named  Kalizene,9 at 
length  to  Alexandria.1483  This  is  the  least  difficult  and  the  shortest 
route  the  merchants  can  take  with  their  goods,  the  produce  of  India, 
from  Aden  to  that  city.  In  this  port  of  Aden  likewise  the  merchants 
ship  a  great  number  of  Arabian  horses,  which  they  carry  for  sale  to  all 
the  kingdoms  and  islands  of  India,  obtaining  high  prices  for  them,  and 
making  large  profits.1470 


The 
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BOOK  III.  The  soldan  of  Aden  possesses  immense  treasures,  arising  from  the  im- 
chaSTxl  posts  he  lays,  as  well  upon  the  merchandise  that  comes  from  India,  as 
upon  that  which  is  shipped  in  his  port  as  the  returning  cargo  ;  this  being 
the  most  considerable  mart  in  all  that  quarter  for  the  exchange  of 
commodities,  and  the  place  to  which  all  the  trading  vessels  resort.  I 
was  informed  that  when  the  soldan  of  Babylon,  in  the  year  1200,  led 
his  army,  the  first  time,  against  the  city  of  Acre,  and  took  it,  this  city 
of  Aden  furnished  him  with  thirty  thousand  horses  and  forty  thousand 
camels;  stimulated  by  the  rancour  borne  against  the  Christians.11” 
We  Shall  now  speak  of  the  city  of  JSscier, 


NOTES. 

1405.  Whatever  place  it  may  tiave  been,  against  which  the  hostility  of  the  king 
of  Abyssinia  was  directed  (as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter),  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  Adem  here,  described  being'  the  famous  city  mid  port  of  Aden,  in 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Yemen  or  Arabia  felix,  and  not  far  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  sea.  It  is  not,  indeed,  surprising  that  two  places  so  nearly 
resembling  each  other  in  name  (as  Add  and  Aden),  and  spoken  of  in  successive 
chapters,  should  have  been  confounded  by  the  translators  of  the  work,  and  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  same ;  nor  is  it  impossible  that  our  author  himself  might  have  misap¬ 
prehended  the  information  he  received  from  the  Araljfci  pilots. 

1466;  De  Guignes,  speaking  of  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Snludiu  who  reigned 
at  Aden  from  the  year  1180,  says  :  “  Aprils  la  mort  de  ce  prince,  qui  a  d(l  nrriver 
“  vers  Tan  637  de  l’Hegire,  do  J.  C.  1239,  un  Turkoman,  uppelle  Nmimldin 
“  Omar  qui  s’dtoit  empal'd  de  e,o  pays,  euvoya  demandor  an  klinlif  d/nslamn' 
<c  unc  patente  ot  Tinvestilure  en  qmilitu  de  sullhmt  do  T  Yemen,  ce  qui  lui  fat 
“  accordd.”  “  Cette  famillc  a  possible  TYemen  jusqu'apres  Tan  800  de  I'lldgire, 
“  de  J.  C.  1397.”  Tab.  Cbronol.  liv.  vii,  p.  426.  Consequently  it  was  one 
of  these  sultans  or  soldans  who  reigned  at  the  period  of  which  our  author  treats. 

1467.  Independently  of  the  general  hatred  borne  by  orthodox  Mahometans 
against  Christians,  the  antipathy  was  heightened  in  this  instance,  amongst  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Yemen,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  country  having  been  governed  for  sixty 
years  by  the  family  of  Saladin,  the  celebrated  hero  of  the  crusades,  who  had  long 
struggled  for  his  existence  against  a  romantic  confederacy  of  Christian  states. 


1468.  We 
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1468.  We  have  many  descriptions  of  the  city  of  Aden,  the  earliest  of  which  is  BOOK  III. 
that  of  Sherif  Edrisi :  “  Est  autem  Aden  urbs  parva”  he  says  “Celebris  CII7JT^[ 

“  tamon,  quia  est  portus  utriusque  maris,  et'  ex  ipsa  solvuntur  navigia  Sind®,  ■ 

“  Ind®,  et  Sinarum,  et  ad  ipsam  deferuntur  vasa  Sinica  . . .  H®c  civitas  est  cm-  Nc’t*s’ 

“  poretica.”  Geograpliia  Nubionsis,  p.  25.  By  Abulfeda  it  is  spoken  of  in  less 
favourable  terms  :  “  Adan"  he  says  “  appellatur  Adan  Abicm;  sita  super  litus 
“  maris :  urbs  exonurutioms  et  volificationis  liaviura  Al-Ilcnd  (Indi®),  urbsque 
“  mercatoruni,  sicca  et.  squalida."  Dcscr.  penins.  Arabum,  p.  41.  It  would  seem 
from  the  account  given  of  it  by  Barbosa,  who  wrote  soon  after  the  period  when 
the  Indian  and  African  seas  began  to  be  frequented  by  his  countrymen,  that  its 
importance  had  increased  since  the  days  of  the  Arabian  geographers.  “  Passate 
“  queste  terra,”  says  the  Portuguese  traveller,  “  arrivasi  alia  citta  di  Adem,(che 
“  c!  di  Mori,  o  ha  re  da  per  se,  et  <i .  molto  bella  cittit,  con  molto  belle  e  gran 
“  case  :  et  &  di  moito  trntfico,  et  6  molto  ben  murata  di  buone  muraglie  all’usan- 
“  za  di  quit.”  “  Vi  vcngono  molte  navi  grande  e  piccole  da  diverse  parti,  cioe 
,‘c  dal  Zident  (.In (Ida) . . .  Anchora  arrivano  quivi  molte  nave  de  Zeila  e  Barbora. . 

“  c  vi  vcngono  lo  navi  della  citta  d’ Ormuz  it  trallicare,  e  similmente  di  Cambaia 
£:  ...  Et  anchora  a  questo  porto  d'Adem  vongono  molte  navi  di  Chaul,  e  Dabul, 
l<  o  Baticala,  e  del  paese  di  Calicut. .  .Vengonovi  anclie  le  navi  ill  Bengala,  e 
“  Sumatra,  o  Malacha.”  Fold 29 1-2.  He  then  proceeds  to  mention  an  attack 
made  upon  the  place  by  the  Portuguese  (under  Alfonso  d’Alboquerque)  who, 
after  burning  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  their 
attempt  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  city. 

1469.  A  correct  account  is  here  given  of  the  progress  of  what- we  term  the  over¬ 
land  trade  from  India.  'Jffle  merchandise  collected  at  the  port  of  Aden,,  just 
without  the  Red  sea,  (as,  in  modern  times,  at  Mokha,  just  within  it)  was-  from 
thence  transported  in  vessels  of  an  easy  draft  of  water  (on  account  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  shoals)  to  Koseir ,  a  place  on  the  western  coast  of  that  sea,  to  the  northward 
of  the  ancient  station  of  Berenice.  Here  it  was  laden  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
and  in  that  manner  conveyed  across  the  desert  to  Kds,  and  latterly  to  Kenfry  on 

the  Nile,  within  the  territory  of  Egypt,  where  it  was  put  into  boats  correctly  ^ 

called  jerms,  in  order  to  its  being  carried  down  the  stream  of  the  river  to  Cairo, 
and  thence,  by  means  of  the  khalij  or  grand  canal,  to  Alexandria,  the  emporium 
of  eastern  commodities  for  supplying  the  markets  of  Europe. 

1470.  The  exportation  of  horses  from  Arabia  and  the  gulf  of  Persia,  to  India, 
and  particularly  the  southern  provinces,  has  been  already  spoken  of,  in  Notes 
1279  and  1280.  See  also  Note  1473. 


1471..  The 
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COOK  III.  1471.  The  date  of  1200  assigned  to  this  event  must  be  erroneous.  Acre  or 

-  Akha  was  taken  from  the  Franks  by  Salattin,  in  the  year  1187,  ami  as  the  govern - 

CHAJ>.  XL.  ment  of  Yemeiv  i»  which  Aden  is  situated,  was  at  the  time  held  by  his  brother, 
Note.  be  might  naturally  derive  assistance  from  that  quarter.  The  place  Mas  retaken 
by  the  Christians  in  1191,  and  again  wrested  from  them  in  1291.  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  the  expression  of  “  prinut  volta"  in  Hauuisio’s  text,  that  our 
author,  who  returned  to  Venice  in  I2M,  must,  refer  to  the  rapture  of  1 1ST,  as 
tho  latter  siege  was  too  recent  and  of  too  great  notoriety  to  admit  of  any  uncer¬ 
tainty  with  regard  to  the  date.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  blank  may  have  been 
left  for  the  year  of  the  former  event  (no  longer  a  subject  of  common  recollection), 
which  was  afterwards  filled  up  by  conjecture  with  a  round  number.  Su/ndi/t  < ir 
Salah-eddin  is  improperly  termed  the  Sultan  of  IJabylou.  1 1  is  capital  was  kdhirah 
*j$&  or  Cairo.  See  Notes  1)8  and  1 104;  and  in  the  latter,  substitute  Cairo  for 
Baghdad. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Of  the  city  of  Under. 

chap.  xli.  The  ruler  of  this  city  is  a  Mahometan,  who  governs  it  with  exem¬ 
plary  justice,  under  the  superior  authority  of  the  sultan  of  Aden.  Its 
distance  from  thence  is  about  forty  miles  to  the  south-east.1'1'^ 
Subordinate  to  it  there  are  many  towns  and  castles.  Its  port  is  good, 
and  it  is  visited  by  many  trading  ships  from  India,  wliich  carry  back  a 
number  of  excellent  horses,  highly  esteemed  in  that  country,  and  sold 
there  at  considerable  prices. 1,173 

This  district  produces  a  large  quantity  of  white  frankincense  of  the 
first  quality,1'174  which  distils,  drop  by  drop,  from  a  certain  small  tree 
that  resembles  the  fir.  The  people  occasionally  tap  the  tree  or  pare 
away  the  bark,  and  from  the  incision  the  frankincense  gradually  exsudus, 
which  afterwards  becomes  hard.1'171’  Even  when  an  incision  is  not  made, 
an  exsudation  is  perceived  to  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  climate.  There  are  also  many  palm  trees,  which  produce 
good  dates  in  abundance.  No  grain  excepting  rice  and  millet  is  culti¬ 
vated 
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vated  in  this  country,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  obtain  supplies  from  BOOK  III. 
other  parts.1476  There  is  no  wine  made  from  grapes,  but  they  prepare  a  CHA7"xu 
liquor  from  rice,  sugar  and  dates,  that  is  a  delicious  beverage.1477 
They  have  a  small  breed  of  sheep,  the  ears  of  which  are  not  situated 
like  those  in  others  of  the  species ;  two  small  horns  growing  in  the 
place  of  them,  and  lower  down,  towards  the  nose,  there  are  two  ori-  * 
dees  that  serve  the  purpose  of  ears.1478 

These  people  are  great  fishermen,  and  catch  the  tunny  in  such  num¬ 
bers,  that  two  maybe  purchased  for  a  Venetian  groat.  They  dry  them 
in  the  sun  ;1479  and  as,  by  reason  of  the  extreme  heat,  the  country  is  in 
a  manner  burnt  up,  and  no  sort  of  vegetable  is  to  be  seen,  they  accus¬ 
tom  their  cattle,  cows,  sheep,  camels,  and  horses,  to  feed  upon  dried 
-  fish,  which  being  regularly  served  to  them,  they  eat  without  any  signs 
of  dislike.1480  The  fish  used  for  this  purpose  are  of  a  small  kind,  which 
they  take  in  vast  quantities  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May,  and  when  dried,  they  lay  up  in  their  houses  for  the  food  of  their 
cattle.  These  will  also  feed  upon  the  fresh  fish,  but  are  more  accustom¬ 
ed  to  eat  them  in  the  dried  state.  In  consequence  also  of  the  scarcity 
of  grain,  the  natives  make  a  kind  of  biscuit  of  the  substance  of  the 
larger  fish,  in  the  following  manner :  they  chop  it  into  very  small  par¬ 
ticles,  and  moisten  the  preparation  with  a  liquor  rendered  thick  and 
adhesive  by  a  mixture  of  flour,  which  gives  to  the  whole  the  consistence 
of  paste.  This  they  form  into  a  kind  of  bread,  which  they  dry  and 
harden  by  exposure  to  a  burning  sun.  A  stock  of  this  biscuit  is  laid  up 
to  serve  them  for  the  year’s  consumption.1481  The  frankincense  before 
mentioned  is  so  cheap  in  the  country  as  to  be  purchased  by  the  gover¬ 
nor  at  the  rate  of  ten  besants  (gold  ducats)  the  quintal,  who  sells  it  > 

again  to  the  merchants  at  forty  besants.  This  he  does  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  soldan  of  Aden,1488  who  monopolises  all  that  is  produced  in 
the  district  at  the  above  price,  and  derives  a  large  profit  from  the  re-sale. 

Nothing  further  presenting  itself  at  this  place,  we  shall  now  speak  of  the 
city  of  Dulfar, 
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NOTES. 

HOOK  III.  1^72.  Although  with  respoc.t  to  the  bearings  of  thin  place  from  Aden,  we  must 
—  necessarily  read  north-east  for  south-east,  and  the  distance  is  considerably  more 
CHA1>.  xu.  tllan  fo,.ty  miieSj  tiu,n.  js  mtie  room  for  doubt  tlmt  AVer  must  be  the  Sehiihfo-  -A 
Noice.'  0f  jfiebnhr,  (or  Shtfur  in  our  orthography),  the  S<i/«ir  of  D’Anville,  ami  the  Sere 
of  Ovington’s  voyage.  If  pronounced  with  the  Arabic  article,  Al-shchrr ,  or,  more 
correctly,  As-shcher,  it  would  approach  still  more  nearly  to  the  Italian  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  Esder.  “  A  place  next  to  this,  (says  Ovingtou,  who  had  been  speaking 
“  of  Cassbi,  the  KescMn  of  Niebuhr)  much  more  noted  for  the  civil  deportment 
“  of  the  natives,  and  for  the  convenience  of  a  port,  for  a  greater  concourse  ot 
“  people,  and  for  traffick,  is  Seer,  which  is  much  frequented  by  ships  from  several 
“  ports,  viz.  Muscat!,  (lombron,  Suratt,  and  (Sella,  and  some  other  [daces  on 
“  the  Abbassoon  shore,  from  whence  they  bring  butter,  myrrh,  and  slaves;  utid 
«  those  from  Muscntt  and  Suratt  transport  with  them  olibummi,  aloes,  ami  what  ■ 
11  the  port  affords.”  Voyage  to  Suratt,  &c.  p.  45(i.  Mention  is  made  ui  it  by  the 
Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  century,  in  whose  Relations  it  is  said  :  “  Duns 
“  cette  raer  qui  est  comrae  it  droite  des  Indes  en  partant  do  Ilomun  ( Oman)  on 
££  trouvo  le  pais  dc  Sihar,  oil  croist  rcnccns.”  P.  115. 

1473.  Barbosa  may  ho  presumed  to  Rpeak  of  this  place  and  its  trade  in  horses, 
where  he  says :  “  Nclla  medesima  costa  e  un  altra  terra  o  porto  di  mare,  delta 
“  Peclier,  cho  d  del  regno  di  Fartas ;  et  <1  molto  grande,  e  quivi  A  mi  molto  gran 
“  traffico  di  mercantie,  die  li  Mori  di  Ctunbaia,  e  di  Chaul,  e  Dahui,  Hulticola, 

££  e  di  terre  di  Malabari  portano  con  lclor  navi.”  “  Le  quali  vemlono  cjuivi  alii 
“  mercatanti  della  terra,  cho  le  portano  di  li  in  Adem,  o  per  tutta  quell'  Arabia: 

“  i  danari  gli  investono  poi  costoro  in  cavaili  per  i’lmiia,  li  quali  son  molto 
££  grandi  a  molto  buoni,  ot  ogn’uno  d’essi  vale  in  India  cinquecenlo  o  seicento 
tc  ducati.”  Fol.  2!)2.  Hamilton  mentions  that  the  horses  are  purchased  on  the 
spot  at  the  price  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  sterling. 

1474,  ££  Sc/iahhr,  villc  oil  il  y  a  un  port  d’oil  Ton  exporte  encore  quolque  [ten 
££  d’enceus  ( olibdn ).”  Description  de  l’Arabic,  p.  244.  ££  The  product  of  the 
“  country  ”  says  Hamilton  “  is  myrrh  and  olibnuuin  or  frankincense,  which  they 
£t  barter  for  coarse  calicoes  from  India;  but  they  have  no  great  commerce  with 
££  strangers.”  Vol.  i,  p.55.  The  native  trade  of  that  part  of  the  world  had  much 
declined  in  his  days,  from  what  it  was  at  the  period  when  Barbosa  wrote,  soon 
after  the  Portuguese  discovery.  “  Les  clioses  out  change,”  Niebuhr  observes; 
£<  l’Yemen  et  l’Hadramaut  ne  sout  plus  l’entrepftt  des  marchundisos  qui  sorteut 
“  de  l’Egyptc  et  des  Indes.”  Descript,  dc  l’Arabie,  p.  246.  ££  Ancieiincmenf " 
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says  the  same  intelligent  traveller,  in  another  place  “  l’Arabie  n’etoit  pas  moiils  BOOK  111. 
“  cdldbre  par  son  encens  que  par  son  or ;  mais  tout  l’encens  que  les  pays  septen-  cnA^r~xu 
“  trionaux  tiroient  de  l’Arabie  heureuse,  n’etoit  pas  du  crO.  de  cette  province. . . 

“  Actuollement  on  ne  cultive  que  sur  la  cote  sud*est  d’Arabie,  dans  les  environs 
“  de  Kcschin,  Dnfdr,  Merbilt,  Hasek,  ot  surtout  dans  la  province  de  Schdhhr, 

“  l’espitco  sculo  d’onccns  nommfic  lib&n  ou  elibdn  par  les  Arabes ;  incense  on  , 

“  franUinccnHc  par  les  Anglois ;  ot  cette  espGce  est  Ir&s-mauvaise.  Les  Arabes 
11  tirent  beauconp  d’autros  sortes  d’encens  de  l’Habbesch,  de  Sumatra,  Siam, 

«  Java,  &c‘  et  panui  celles-la  une  qu’ils  appellent  bachdr-java  et  que 

«  les  Anglois  nomment  benzoin,  est  trds-semblable  kl'olibdn.  On  en  exporte  en 
«  grande  quantity  en  Turquie  par  les  golfes  d’Arabie  et  de  Perse,  et  la  moindre 
“  des  trois  espdees  do  benzoin,  que  les  marchands  vendent,  est  estimge  meilleure 
“  que  Volibtin  d’Arabie.”  P.  126.  Its  appellation  of  “  incenso  bianco”  appears 
to  bo  taken  from  the  Arabic  name  of  laban  properly  signifying  “milk;” 

and  by  this,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  benzoin,  which  is  mostly  of  a  brown 
colour. 


M7b.  “  Olibunmn.  Sub  corlico  colligitur ;  dein  sponte  per  enndem  pvovumpens. 
“  Constat  lime  gummi-rasina  ox  granis  variae  figurue  et  magnitudinis,  estque  citvina 
“  vel  rtifa,  pellucida,  fragilis,  odoris  grati,  &c.  Colligitur  in  Arabia  utraque,  un- 
<■  doGieddumet  indo  per  Mare  Rubrura,  in  iEgyptum  transfertur.”  Hasselquist, 


Host 


“  One  whose  eyes 

«  Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 

“  Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
“  Their  medicinal  gum,”—  Shahsp.  Othello. 


1476.  This  will  ho  found  to  hold  time  of  the  coast  of  Yemen  in  general,  al¬ 
though  wheat  may  ho  raised  in  particular  districts.  “  La  plus  grande  partie  ”  says 
Niebuhr  “  cousisto  on  plaincs,  ofi  l’on  trouve  do  grandes  contrdes  sablonneuses 
«  et  ddsertes.  Cependant  en  certains  endroits  ses  habitans  ne  manquent  ni  de 
“  froment,  ni  de  durra  (millet  d’Afrique),  ni  d’orge,  ni  de  ft vea,  ni  d’autres  fruits 
«  nocossairos  it  la  vie.”  Descript,  p.  239.  «  Je  ne  sache  pas  ”  he  says  in  another 
place  «  quo  Ton  cultive  du  ris. .  .Cependant  les  Frangois  qui  furent  Pan  1772  it 
u  Mauahhab,  pretendent  avoir  vh  des  champs  de  ris  dans  l’Yemen.”  P.  133. 

1477,  The  mode  of  obtaining  a  fermented  and  inebriating  liquor  from  the 
infusion  of  dates  in  warm  water,  as  practised  by  people  inhabiting  the  coast  of 
the  Persian  gulf,  has  been  spoken  of  in  Note  220.  A  spirit  is  also  distilled  from 
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BOOK  III.  1478.  The  varieties  of  the  sheep  kind  aro  numerous,  and  some  of  them  will 
—  be  perceived,  in  our  books  of  zoology,  to  differ  from  others  by  extraordinary  pe» 
CHAP.  XU.  cu]jar;tjeg  This  small  breed,  however,  with  diminutive  horns,  and  without 
Not<a’  exterior  ears,  does  not  appear  amongst  them.  The  following  words  from  the 
Latin  version  do  not  mark  the  singularity  so  strongly  ns  the  Italian  text :  “  Vcr* 
«  voces  qui  in  liac.  regiono  invoniuntur  sunt  statura  parvi,  nuribua  omnino  caren- 
“  tea;  sed  loco  eorum  cornua  purva  habent.” 

1479.  This  part  of  the  coast  of  Arabia  not  having  boon  visited  by  Niebuhr,  our 
information  respecting  it  is  not  so  direct  or  circumstantial  us  it  would  otherwise 
have  been ;  but  the  practice  of  drying  fish  in  the  sun  (by  no  moans  an  uncommon 
one),  although  unnoticed  by  him  under  the  head  of  “  Nourrituro  des  Arabes,  ” 
is  sufficiently  proved  from  other  authorities.  “  11  n’y  a  point  au  momle,  commo 
“  jecroi,”  says  Chardin,  “  de  mer  si  poissonneuse  quo  logolphe  do  Perse.”  “On 

apporto  sur  les  cOtes  de  cc  golphe  d’un  poisson  dont  la  chair  est  rouge,  et  qui 
<£  pize  deux  it  trois  cens  livres,  qu’on  prcml  sur  la  efito  d’Arahie,  et  qu’on  sale 
“  comma  le  bceuf.  On  ne  le  sauroit  garder  long-toms,  parce  <|uc  le  sel  de  ce 
t{  lieu-li  est  corrosif,  et  ronge  fort.  C’eut  qui  fait  qu’on  seiche  seulemcnt  ntt 
“.aoleil,  ou  klafumie,  le  poisson  qu'on  veut  garder  :  et  qu’on  ne  le  sale  pas.” 
Tom.  ii,  p.  33. 

1480.  “  La  mer”  says  Niebuhr,  speaking  of  the  coast  of  Oman  “  est  si  pois- 
“  sonneuse  qne  non  seulcment  l’on  nourrit  de  poisson  les  vaches,  les  fines,  et 
‘e  d’autres  animaax ;  mais  qu’on  s’en  serf  mSme  pour  engraisser  les  champs.” 
P.255.  In  Vincent’s  excellent  translation  of  Arrian’s  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  we 
find  the  following  passages  respecting  the  Ichthyophagi  or  Fish-eaters,  who 
inhabit  the  coast  between  the  Indus  nod  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  where  the  physical 
circumstances  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  between  that  gulf  ami  the  Red 
sea.  “  The  inhabitants,  however,  were  hospitable  ;  they  brought  down  fish  and 
“  sheep;  but  the  very  mutton  was  fishy,  like  the  flesh  of  sen-fowl,  and  the  sheep 
c<  were  fed  upon  fish  :  for  grass  there  was  none  in  the  country.”  P.  ID.  u  Their 
«  very  cattle  likewise  are  fed  with  dried  fish,  for  they  have  neither  grass  nor 
K  pasture.”  P.  46. 

1481.  “  The  small  (fish)  and  those  of  the  softer  kind  they  eat  raw,  us  they 
■“  take  them  out  of  the  water.  The  large  and  hard  they  dry  in  the  sun,  and, 
“  when  dry,  reduce  them  to  powder  like  meal,  which  they  knead  up  into  loaves, 
“  or  mix  up  in  a  liquid  form  like  frumenty.”  P.  46.  The  thunny  fish  is 
repeatedly  mentioned. 


1482.  The 
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1482.  The  importance  of  Aden  with  respect  to  the  neighbouring  countries  has  BOOK  III. 

changed  considerably,  at  different  periods.  In.our  author’s  time,  and  afterwards  - 

under  the  Turkish  government,  its  influence  extended  to  Skeher,  Keschln,  and  Cf,AP'  KLI' 
other  places  on  the  southern  coast  of  Yemen  and  that  of  Hadramaut.  In  the  NaWi' 
seventeenth  century  Aden  was  subordinate  to  the  lmdm  of  Yemen  or  of  Mokha. 

In  later  times  it  has  been  independent  and  insignificant.  “  Les  habitans”  says 
Niebuhr  “  sc  choisirent  nn  Schcch,  et  renvoydrent  le  D6la  (gouverneur)  et  see 
“  Bolduts."  I\  221. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

,  Of  the  city  of  Dulfar. 

Dulfar  is  a  large  and  respectable  city  or  town,  at  the  distance  of  chap,  xi.ii. 
twenty  miles  from  Escier,  in  a  south-easterly  direction.1483  Its  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  Mahometans,  atul  its  ruler  also  is  a  subject  of  the  soldan  of 
Aden.1484  This  place  lies  near  the  sea,  and  has  a  good  port,  frequented 
by  many  ships.  Numbers  of  Arabian  horses  are  collected  here  from 
the  inland  country,  which  the  merchants  buy  up  and  carry  to  India, 
where  they  gain  considerably  by  disposing  of  them.  Frankincense  is 
likewise  produced  here  and  purchased  by  the  merchants.1486  Dulfar  has 
other  towns  and  castles  under  its  jurisdiction.  We  shall  now  speak  of 
the  gulf  of  Kalayati.  * 


NOTES. 

1483.  The  Dulfar  of  our  text  is  the  Dafdr  of  Niebuhr  and  of  our  charts.  Its 
direction  from  the  last  mentioned  place,  conformably  to  that  of  the  coast  in 
general,  is  about  north-east,  and  its  distance  considerably  greater  than  what  is 
here  stated.  “  U  pan  this  coast  of  Arabia  ”  says  Ovington  “  are  variety  of  places 
“  for  tra flick,  the  first  of  which  that  I  shall  here  take  notice  of  is  Dofar,  which 
u  i3  situated  towards  the  eastern  part  of  this  sea.”  Voyage,  p.  452 

1484.  This  town  has  in  like  manner  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  successive  masters. 
«  Dafdr'’  says  the  former  writer,  “  a  son  Schech  independent.”  P.  248.  “  The 

“  king 
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BOOK  III.  “  king-  of  this  place  ”  Ovington  adds  “  engages  now  and  then  in  skirmishes  and 
—  “  martial  disputes  with  his  neighbouring  princes,  the  kings  of  Seer  {Hirin'  or 

cHAi.xui.  i(  alKj  (j'asscen  (  KcsclAn)."  P.  •Ins?. 

Notes. 

148/5.  “  Daftir,  villc  conuue  ct  port  dr  iner,  d’ou  l’oti  exporio  lc  ineilletir 
,  “  encens  (otibdn  ou  lib&n)."  P.2  IS.  “  The  country  of  Dofiir”  says  Ovington 

«  produces  only  somo  olihnnum,  &e,”  P.  -t.'Vi.  With  respect  to  the  export  n! 
horses,  see  Notes  127!)  and  I47.‘J. 


CHAPTER  XEIIf. 

Of  the  city  of  Kulayati . 

chap.  xun.  , .Kmattati  is.  a  large  town  situated  near  a  gulf  which  has  the  name  of 
JCalatu,  distant  from  Dutfar  about  fifty  miles  towards  the  south-east.1'11*'- 
The  people  are  followers  of  the  law  of  Mahomet, 1,1117  ami  an;  .subjects 
to  the  Melik  of  Onmis,11HH  who  when  lie  is  attacked  and  hard  pressed  by 
another  power,  lias  recourse  to  the  protection  afforded  by  this  city, 
which  is  so  strong-  in  itself,  and  so  advantageously  situated,  that  it  has 
never  yet  been  taken  by  an  cnemy.UH'J  The  country  around  it  not 
yielding  any  kind  of  grain,  it  is  imported  from  other  districts.  Its 
harbour  is  good,  and  many  trading  ships  arrive  there  from  India,  which 
sell  their  piece  goods  and  spiceries  to  great  advantage,  the  demand 
being  considerable  for  the  supply  of  towns  and  castles  lying  at  a  distance 
from  the  coast.1IM  These  likewise  carry  away  freights  of  horses,  which 
they  sell  advantageously  in  India. 

The  fortress  is  so  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Kalatu,  that 
no  vessel  can  come  in  or  depart  without  its  permission.  Occasionally  it. 
happens  that  the  Melik  of  this  city,  who  is  under  certain  engagements 
with,  and  is  tributary  to  the  king  of  Kermain,  throws  off'  his  allegiance 
in  consequence  of  the  latter’s  imposing  some  unusual  contribution. 
Upon  his  refusing  to  pay  the  demand,  and  an  army  being  sent,  to  com¬ 
pel  him,  lie  departs  from  Ormus,  and  makes  his  stand  at  Kalmjati, 

where- 
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where  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  any  ship  from  entering  or  sailing.  B  OOK  III. 
By  this  obstruction  of  the  trade  the  king  of  Kermain  is  deprived  of  his  Cha~xliii. 
duties,  and  being  thereby  much  injured  in  his  revenue,  is  constrained 
to  accommodate  the  dispute  with  the  Melik.  The  strong  castle  at  this 
place  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  key,  not  only  of  the  gulf,  but  also  of 
the  sea  itself’,  as  from  thence  the  ships  that  pass  can  at  all  times  be  dis¬ 
covered.111'1  The  inhabitants  in  general  of  this  country  subsist  upon 
dates  and  upon  fish,  either  fresh  or  salted,  having  constantly  a  large 
supply  of  both  ;U'J2  but  persons  of  rank,  and  those  who  can  afford  it, 
obtain  corn  for  their  use  from  other  parts.  Upon  leaving  Kalayati  and 
proceeding  three  hundred  miles  towards  the  north-east,  you  reach  the 
island  of  Onnus. 


NOTES. 

I -180.  Kalayati  is  obviously  Kalhdt  on  tlie  coast  of  Omdn,  not  far  to  the  south¬ 
ward  of  MusktU  or  Muscat.  In  D’Anville’s  map  the  name  is  written  11  Kalhat  on 
“  Kalajalc."  Niebuhr  (p.  257)  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  on 
that  coast.  The  distance  and  bearings  in  the  text  are,  as  too  often  happens, 
«iuite  incorrect. 

M87.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  with  Niebuhr  :  “  Les  habitans  de  cette 

province  soat  des  Mahometans.  L’alcoran  est  par  consequent  leur  code,  ou 
“  lour  livre  tie  religion  et  de  loix.”  Voyage,  t.  ii,  p.  66.  Ovington  also  speaks  of 
tin;  people  in  this  part  of  Arabia  as  affecting  to  he  u  the  only  true  professors  of 
“  the  Mussulman  law,  and  genuine  followers  of  the  Prophet.”  Voyage,  p.428. 

1488.  The  title  of  melik  properly  signifies  “  king,”  but  is  often  applied 
to  tributary  princes  and  governors  of  provinces.  The  sultan  or  melik  of  Ormuz 
(noticed  in  B.  i,  ch.  xv,  and  Notes  210  and  211)  acknowledged  himself  to  be  tribu¬ 
tary  to,  although  he  was  often  at  war  with,  the  king  of  Kirmcm.  “  Texeira  ” 
says  De  (iitignes  “  a  rapportd  une  lisle  de  ces  princes ;  nous  ne  la  croyons  pas 
11  des  plus  cxactes.”  Tab.  Chronol.  p.  345. 

1489.  The  name  of  Kalhat,  by  Niebuhr  written  in  the  Arabic  character,  , 
has  so  near  an  affinity  to  e-edi  kaldt  a  castle  or  fortress,  especially  on  the  top  of 
a  rock,  that  we  may  consider  this  place  as  having  derived  its  appellation  from  the 
circumstance,  and  to  have  been  called  (like  many  others  in  different  parts)  the 

castle. 
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BOOK  III.  castle,  preeminently.  It  is  mentioned  by  Do  Barros  (Dec.  i,  liv.  viii,  fol.  172-2) 
—  by  the  name  of  Calayate. 
chap.  xun.  J 

Notes.  1490.  From  this  account  of  the  goodness  of  the  harbour  (an  advantage  that 
Kalhal  itself  is  not  supposed  to  possess),  we  may  conjecture  that  the  description 
was  meant  to  include  tho  celebrated  port  of  Mtiskat,  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
probably  at  that  time  under  its  dependence;  which,  being  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay  or  cove,  our  author  terms  the  gulf  of  Kalatu,  “  Maskul "  says  N  iotmhr 
“  est  la  villo  la  plus  considerable  do  V Oman  et  la  plus  coniine  mix  Huropcont). 
“  EHe  est  situee , . .  au  bout  meridional  d'uu  golfo . . .  horde  do  roe.hers  escarpiis, 
“  dans  l’enceinte  desquels  les  plus  grands  vaisseaux  sent  a  l’abri  tie  tons  les 
“  vents.”  “  Mas/cdt  estselon  toute  apparence  la  ville  qiiVLv/V?)  nomine  Afoscu- 
“  Elle  dtoit  alors,  comme  anjourd’hui,  I’entrepot  des  marchamliscg  qui  viennent 
“  d’Arabic,  de  Perse  ct  des  Indes.”  Description,  &c.  p.  256. 

1491.  By  this  must  bo  understood  that  its  prominent  situation,  affording  shelter, 
to  vessels  equipped  for  cruizing,  and  enabling  its  garrison  to  discern  those  which 
.  approached  the  coast,  whilst  it  was  itself  secure  from  attack,  gave  tho  prince  who 
possessed  it  the  command  of  those  seas,  as  well  as  of  the  great  commercial  port 
in  its  vicinity.  That  it  is  usual  for  ships  to  make  this  point  is  evident  from 
Niebuhr’s  journal  of  his  voyage  from  Bombny  to  Maskul,  in  which  lie  says :  “  A 
“  ce  dernier  jour  (22  Docembrc  1764)  nous  open;  (lines  Jius  Kalhdt,  uncap,  on 
“  promontoire,  sur  la  eftte  A'Oman,  une  province  d’Arabie,"  “  Le  28  nous 
“  etions  encore  prAs  du  promontoire  de  Kalhdl."  Voyage,  t.  ii,  j).  (if). 

The  kind  of  petty  warfare  spoken  of  in  the  text  has  always  subsisted,  and  still 
subsists,  in  this  quarter.  It  is  particularly  described  by  Niebuhr  (as  well  as  by 
De  Barros),  and  tlio  circumstances  which  relate  to  tho  restraint  on  commerce  will 
be  found  to  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  what  our  author  mentions  of  its  influence  on 
the  political  operations  in  bis  days.  “  AprAs  coin,’’  says  Niebuhr’s  account, 
“  Seif  ken  Sultdn  sc  remlit  kMasltdl ,  oh  il  avoit  quatre  grands  vaisseaux  de 
“  guerre,  outre  nonibro  d’aulres  plus  petits...  La  S/tlhin  bat  Mursehrd  qui, 
“  exceptd  Maskdt ,  possddoit  tout  la  cdte,  no  put  l’on  chasscr  j  car  hicn  qu’il 
“  empCchoit  lo  commerce  par  torre,  il  no  pouvoil  pus  ddfcmlre  aux  nations  utrau- 
“  g6res  d’amener  lours marchandises  a  Masked  ot  tl’en  rossortir  avec  lours  vaisseaux 
“  charges,  et  les  droits  d’entrdc  et  de  sortie  fuisoiont  seuls  un  revenu  considera- 
“  ble.  Sultdn  ben  Murschcd  ne  pouvant  pas  aveo  toutes  ses  forces  reduiro  son 
“  ennemi,  rfisolut  do  faire  de  la  petite  ville.  do  Mallrttftft,  une  villo  eommerf;anto, 
“  et  de  ruiner  par-lti.  le  commerce  de  Maskat.”  Description  de  l’Ara bio,  p.  25.9. 

1492.  “Des  productions  qui  sortent  A'Oman”  says  Niebuhr  «  la  principale 
“  e’est  les  dattes.”  Yoy.  t.  ii,  p.  70.  “  The  staple  commodity  of  the  country  ” 

says 
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says  Ovington  “  is  dates,  of  which  there  are  whole  orchards  for  some  miles  toge-  BOOK 

“  “  The  dates  are  so  plentiful,  so  pleasant  and  admired,  that  they  mix  - 

«  them  with  all  their  other  food,  and  eat  them  instead  of  bread,  through  all  these  CHAP' 

“  parts  of  Arabia,  both  with  their  fish  and  flesh!”  Voyage  to  Surat,  p.  423-427.  Not 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Of  Ormus. 

Upon  the  island  of  Ormus  there  is  a  handsome  and  large  city,  built  chap. 
close  to  the  sea.1493  It  is  governed  by  a  Melik,  which  is  a  title  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  Lord  of  the  Marches,  with  us,  and  he  has  many  towns 
•  and  castles  under  his  authority.1494  The  inhabitants  are  Saracens,  all 
of  them  professing  the  faith  of  Mahomet.  The  heat  that  reigns  here  is 
extreme,  but  in  every  house  they  are  provided  with  ventilators,  by 
means  of  which  they  introduce  air  to  the  different  floors  and  into  every 
apartment,  at  pleasure.  Without  this  resource  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  live  in  the  place.1455  We  shall  not  now  say  more  of  this  city,  as  in 
a  former  Book,  we  have  given  an  account  of  (it,  together  with)  Kisi 
and  Kcrmm(.im 

Having  thus  treated  sufficiently  at  length  of  those  provinces  and  cities 
of  tlui  Greater  India,  which  are  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as 
of  some  of  the  countries  of  Ethiopia,  termed  the  Middlelndia,1497  I 
shall  now,  before  I  bring  the  work  to  a  conclusion,  step  back,  in  order  to 
notice  some  regions  lying  towards  the  north,  whioh I  omitted  ta  speak 
of  in  the  preceding  Books.1498 

It  should  be  known,  therefore,  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world 
there  dwell  many  Tartars,  under  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Kaidu,  who  is 
of  the  race  of  Jengiz-khan,  and  nearly  related  to  Kublai,  the  Grand 
kkan.im  He  is  not  the  subject  of  any  other  prince.1600  The  people  ob¬ 
serve  the  usages  and  manners  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  regarded  as 
genuine  Tartars.1501  Their  king  and  his  armies  do  not  shut  themselves 
up  in  castles  or  strong  places,  nor  even  in  towns,  but  at  all  times  remain 
S  B  111 
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BOOK  III.  in  the  open  plains,  the  vallies,  or  the  woods,  with  which  this  region 

ihap~xliv  abounds.  They  have  no  corn  of  any  kind,  but  subsist  upon  flesh  and  milk, 
and  live  amongst  each  other  in  perfect  harmony ;  their  king,  to  whom  they 
all  pay  implicit  obedience,  having  no  object  dearer  to  him  than  that  of 
preserving  peace  and  union  amongst  his  subjects,  which  is  the  essential 
duty  of  a  sovereign.1502  They  possess  vast  herds  of  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
and  other  domestic  animals.1503  In  these  northern  districts  are  found 
bears  of  a  white  colour  and  of  prodigious  size,  being  for  the  most  part 
about  twenty  spans  in  length.1601  There  are  foxes  also  whose  furs  are 
entirely  black,1505  wild  asses  in  great  numbers,  and  certain  small  ani¬ 
mals  named  rondes ,  which  have  most  delicate  furs,  and  by  our  people 
are  called  Zibelines  or  sables.1505  Besides  these  there  arc  various  small 
beasts  of  the  marten  or  weasel  kind,  and  those  which  boar  the  name 
of  Pharaoh’s  mice.  The  swarms  of  the  latter  are  incredible,  but  the  - 
Tartars  employ-such  ingenious  contrivances  for  catching  them,  that  none 
can  escape  their  hands.1507 

In  order  to  reach  the  country  inhabited  by  these  people,  if.  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  perform  a  journey  of  fourteen  days  across  a  wide  plain,  entirely 
uninhabited  and  desert ;  a  state  that  is  occasioned  by  innumerable  col¬ 
lections  of  water  and  springs,  that  render  it  an  entire  marsh.1505  This, 
in  consequence  of  the  long  duration  of  the  cold  season,  is  frozen  over, 
excepting  for  a  few  months  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  dissolves  the  ice, 
and  turns  the  soil  to  mud,  over  which  it  is  more  difficult  and  fatiguing 
to  travel,  than  when  the  whole  is  frozen.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of 
enabling  the  merchants  to  frequent  their  country,  and  purchase  their 
furs,  in  which  all  their  trade  consists,  these  people  have  exerted  them¬ 
selves  to  render  the  marshy  desert  passable  for  travellers,  by  erecting  at 
the  end  of  each  day’s  stage  a  wooden  house,  raised  some  height  above 
the  ground,  where  persons  are  stationed,  whose  business  it  is  to  receive 
and  accommodate  the  merchants,  and  on  the  following  day  to  conduct 
them  to  the  next  station  of  this  kind $  and  thus  they  proceed  from  stage 
to  stage,  until  they  have  effected  the  passage  of  the  desert.1500  In  order 
to  travel  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  ground,  they  construct  a  sort  of 
vehicle  not  unlike  that  made  use  of  by  the  natives  of  the  steep  and  al¬ 
most  inaccessible  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  our  own  country,  and 

which 
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which  is  termed  a  tragula  or  sledge.  It  is  without  wheels,  is  flat  at  ROOK  Hr. 
bottom,  but  rises  with  a  semicircular  curve  in  front ;  by  which  con-  cHAiTxuv 
struction  it  is  fitted  for  running  easily  upon  the  ice.1514  For  drawing 
these  small  carriages  they  keep  in  readiness  certain  animals  resembling 
dogs,  and  which  may  be  called  such,  although  they  approach  to  the  size 
of  asses.  They  are  very  strong  and  inured  to  the  draught.1511  Six  of  ’ 
them,  in  couples,  are  harnessed  to  each  carriage,  which  contains  only 
the  driver  who  manages  the  dogs,  and  one  merchant,  with  his  package 
of  goods.1512  When  the  day’s  journey  has  been  performed,  he  quits  it, 
together  with  that  set  of  dogs,  and  thus  changing  both,  from  day  to  day, 
he  at  length  accomplishes  his  journey  across  the  desert,1513  and  after¬ 
wards  carries  with  him  (in  his  return)  the  furs  that  find  their  way,  for 
sale,  to  our  part  of  the  world. 


NOTES. 

1493.  The  oity  of  Ormuz  having  been  already  described  in  Book  i,  ch.  xv, 
what  is  here  said  of  it  is  little  more  than  a  repetition :  but  although  this  may  be 
regarded  as  exposing  a  want  of  method  or  a  confusion  in  the  plan  of  the  work, 
it  is  on  the  other  hand  a  proof  of  its  genuineness,  and  even  of  its  consistency ;  for  it 
may  be  perceived  that  this  distinguished  city,  at  which  our  author  seems  to  have 
made  some  stay,  constitutes  a  sort  of  resting-place  in  his  description,  from  whence 
he  had  proceeded  to  trace  the  several  inland  countries  and  principal  towns,  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  Bhores  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  empire  of  China,  and  to 
which,  in  a  circuit  through  the  Chinese,  Indian,  Ethiopic,  and  Arabian  seas,  he 
finally  conducts  his  readers.  In  thw  view  of  the  (subject,  the  circumstance  of  his 
adding  a  few  particulars  to  his  former  account  of  Ormuz,  or  even  his  repeating 
some  that  were  already  noticed,  will  not 'be- thought  extraordinary,  nor  very 
objectionable,  but,  on  the  eontrary,  will  serve  to  shew  that  more  attention  was 
paid  to  the  conveyance  of  the  information  he  had  accumulated,  than  to  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  composition.  See  Note  208. 

1494.  It  is  stated  in  Note  1488,  that  the  title  of  melik,  which  originally  implied 
a  king,  was  often  bestowed  on  personB  who  possessed  only  a  delegated  authority. 
It  might  therefore  belong,  in  some  instances,  as  here  explained,  to  powerM  vas¬ 
sals  who  had  the  charge  of  protectingthe  borders.  By  all  the  family  of  the  great 
Saladin  it  seems  to  have  been  particularly  affected. 


1495.  “  Comme 
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BOOK  III.  1495.  “  Comme  pendant  le  solstice  d’Ete,  le  soleil  est  presque  perpendktf' 
—  <l  lairement  au  dessus  de  1’Arabie,  il  y  fe.it  eu  gdneral  si  chaud  en  Juilleteten 
chap.  xhv.  qUG  sans  un  cas  de  nccessite  pressante,  personno  lie  so  met  en  route 

Notes.  <j  ,jepUis  )es  n  heures  du  matin  jueques  3  hcurcs  do  l’aprt's-midi.  Les  A  rubes 
«  travaillent  rareraont  pendant  co  tcraps-h\ ;  pour  l’ordinniro  ils  lVmploycnt  it 
«  dormir  duns  un  souterrain  oil  le  vent  vient  dicnhaul  par  un  tw/au  pour  fain 
'  “  circular  fair ;  co  quo  ho  pratique  it  Bagdad,  dana  l’islo  de  Chamt.y,  et;  peut-fltre 

“  en  d’autres  villus  de  co  pays.”  Descript,  do  1’ Arabic,  p.  0.  “  Mr.  Callander  " 
says  Major  llcnncll  “  described  to  me  the  ventilators  used  at  Tatta  in  Sittdi, 

“  which  were  pipes  or  tubes  fixed  in  the  walls,  and  open  to  somewhat  cooler  air  ; 

“  answering  the  same  purpose  as  wind-sails  in  ships."  The  notice  of  this  pecu¬ 
liar  mode  of  introducing  fresh  air  to  the  lower  apartments  of  the  houses,  will  bo 
deemed  no  common  proof  of  our  author's  fidelity  of  observation. 

1496.  Respecting  Kisi  or  Kh,  an  island  of  the  Persian  gulf,  to  which  the 
commerce  of  Siraf  was  transferred,  see  Note  136,  and  on  the  subject  of  the  ' 
kingdom  or  province  of  Kermain  or  Kirmdn,  Notes  180  and  21 1. 

1497.  It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  neither  in  the  Latin  editions,  in  which 
the  text  appears  to  have  been  compressed  and  abbreviated,  nor  in  the  early  i  talian, 
which  arc  mere  epitomes,  do  we  find  any  mention  of  places  on  the  Arabian  coast, 
to  the  eastward  of  Aden,  whore  the  description  of  what  our  author  has  termed 
Middle  India,  is  made  to  terminate ;  and  it  is  in  the  edition  of  Rnmusio  alone 
that  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Esckr,  Duljhr.  JLa/aj/ali.  and  the.  second  notice 
of  Ormuz. 

1498.  To  persons  who  have  been  used  to  composition,  or  to  consider  the 
operation  of  the  mind  in  any  literary  performance,  it  will  be  evident  that  this 
necessity  for  gleaning  what  had  been  accidentally  neglected  in  its  proper  (dace, 
and  subsequently  adding  it  to  the  stock,  does  not  belong  to  the  character  of  a 
factitious  work,  in  such,  the  degree  of  art  which  suggested,  and  was  requisite 
to  accomplish  the  undertaking,  would  enable  the  compiler  to  avoid  so  defective  an 
arrangement,  and  whatever  might  be  the  ignorance  of  the  subject  or  the  contra¬ 
dictions  displayed,  the  piece  would  lmvo  tbo  appearance  at  least  of  regularity  in 
its  commencement  and  conclusion.  In  the  case  before  us  it  is  plain  that  this 
arrear  of  matter  respecting  the  northern  Tartars,  of  whom  so  much  lmd  already 
been  related,  must  have  arisen  from  the  number  and  probably  the  undigested  state 
of  our  author’s  original  notes,  from  which,  with  the  aid  of  his  memory,  the  book 
was  composed,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  disadvantage.  When  the  multi¬ 
farious  information  they  contained  had  been  distributed  under  the  several  bends, 
and  formed  into  chapters,  it  was  found  that  some  memorandums,  on  a  favourite 

topic, 
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topic,  had  still  been  overlooked,  and  that  they  might  not  be  lost,  it  was  thought  BOOK  III. 
expedient  to  subjoin  them  as  a  kind  of  postscript  to  the  work.  — 

CHAP.XLtV. 

1499.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Book  ii,  we  were  furnished  with  a  detailed  account  Noto' 
of  tho  formidable  rebellion  which  Nay  an,  in  concert  with  Kaidu,  another 
powerful  Tartar  prince,  raised  against  Kubldi,  their  kinsman  as  well  as  their 
paramount  Lord ;  and  of  its  suppression  by  the  defeat  of  the  combined  princes 

anil  the  death  of  the  former.  To  that  chapter,  together  with  Notes  495  and 
504,  the  reader  is  referred.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  Chinese  historians, 
that  Kaidu  (by  thorn  named  Hailu,  consistently  with  the  usual  change  of  literal 
sounds)  was  not  driven  to  submission  by  this  failure,  but  continued  in  a  state 
of  hostility,  more  or  less  active,  during  the  remainder  of  Kubldi’ s,  reign,  and  a 
part  of  that  of  his  grandson  and  successor  Timur-lcaan,  when  his  ( Kaidu’s )  army 
being  entirely  routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  he  relinquished  the  struggle,  and 
died  soon  after  of  vexation  and  despair.  The  circumstances  are  thus  related  in 
.  L’Hist.  gdn.  des  Huns:  **  La  revolte,  cependant,  n’fitoit  pas  encore  appaisce 
“  (1289);  nprAs  lo  depart  do  Timour,  Ca'idou  fit  soulever  les  hordes  qui  sont  au 
“  nonl  ot  au  nord-oucst  de  Caracoroin.”  Livrc  xvi,  p.  183.  “  La  Tartarie  tou- 

“  jours  cxposcc  mix  incursions  dc  Ca'idou,  attira  dans  le  mcine  terns  (1297) 

“  l'attention  do  ce  prince  (Timour-khan). ,  .'fchohangour  obligea  lesrebelles-de 
<(  so  retirer  plus  avant  dans  le  nord  (1298),  et  l’annde  suivante  il  remporta  une 
"  grande  victoire  auprds  de  la  rividre  Irtisch.”  P.  191.  “  Pendant  tout  le  regne 
u  do  re  prince  il  n’y  eut  presque  d’autre  guerre  que  celle  de  Tartarie,  oil  le  prince 
(t  Ca'idou  disputoit  depuis  trente  ans  l’empire  qu’il  prdtendoit  que  Kublai'  avoit 
“  UBurpc.  Timour  dtoit  oblige  d’avoir  toujours  dans  ce  pays  de  nombreuses 
“  arinces.  Sou  neveu  Ca'fchan. .  .livra  plusieurs  sanglans  combats  aux  rebelled 
“  outre.  Cnracorom  et  la  rivfere  de  Tamil-  (1301).  Caldou,  apriss  avoir  perdu  toute 
«  son  annre,  numrut  de  chagrin,  et  Tou-oua  (son  frire)  blessc  dangereusement, 

«  prit  to  parti  de  so  souinettrc,  ot  mit  fin  par-la  a  cette  longue  guerre.”  P.  194. 

See  also  l’llist.  gdn.  de  la  Chine,  where  it  is,  in  like  manner,  said,  “  Cet  dchec 
«  ftit  si  sensible  k  Hditou,  que  peu  apr4s  sa  retraite  dans  les  montagnes  il  en 
“  roourut  de  chagrin.”  T.  ix,  p.  469-479. 

1500.  When  our  author  left  the  court  of  Peking,  about  the  year  1291,  Kaidu , 
however  nominally  the  vassal  of  Kubldi,  was  actually  independent,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  cheeks,  was  still  a  powerful  prince.  It  would  seem  that  from  the 
period  of  the  latter's  effecting  the  entire  conquest  of  China,  and  instead  of  hold¬ 
ing  it  as  a  province,  placing  himself  on  the  throne,  and  identifying  himself  with 
its  line  of  monarchs,  the  other  princes  of  the  family  of  Jehgiz-khan  considered 
him  as  having  virtually  abandoned  the  Mungal-Tartar  empire,  founded  by  their 
common  ancestor,  and  assumed,  or  attempted  to  assume,  as  sovereignties,  those 
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BOOK  III.  vast  dominions  which  they  held  only  as  fiefs.  Such  will  appear  to  have  been  the 
-  state  of  thines  in  Persia,  and  in  Western  as  well  us  in  Northern  Tartary. 

CHAP.XLIV.  6 

Noces.  1501.  By  this  description  it  is  meant  to  contrast  the  northern  Tartars,  whose 
manners  had  continued  unchanged,  with  those  of  the  same  race,  who,  under 
,  different  princes  of  the  homo  of  Jmgh-khttn,  having  conquered  Khoraamia, 
Persia,  and  Chinn,  had  intermixed  with  the  polished  natives  of  those  countries, 
and  lost  the  genuineness  of  thoir  own  character, 

1502.  This  remarkable  sentence,  which  describes  in  few  but  expressive  terms, 
the  first  duty  of  a  good  king,  and  at  the  same  time  applies  the  character  to  one 
who  was  in  a  state  of  constant  hostility  to  the;  emperor  of  China,  is  highly  to  the 
credit  of  our  author’s  moral  feeling  and  liberality  of  sentiment  5  Hut  which,  indeed, 
we  may  observe  to  pervade  the  whole  of  his  work, 

1803.  The  wandering  and  pastoral  habits  of  the  Tartar  tribes  are  generally  ' 
known,  and  have  already  been  adverted  to  in  the  Notca  to  the  forty-sixth  and 
following  chapters  of  Book  i. 

1504.  “  The  polar  or  great  white  bear,  arms  albus,  Lin.,  differs  greatly  ”  says 
the  History  of  Quadrupeds  “  from  the  common  bear,  in  the  length  of  the  head  ami 
“  neck,  and  grows  to  above  twice  the  size.  Some  of  them  are  thirteen  fact  long.” 
The  Italian  dictionaries  leave  us  in  an  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  measure 
expressed  by  the  word  “  palmo,”  some  of  thorn  rendering  it  by  the  French  “  tm~ 
pan  ”  a  span,  and  others,  by  “  pied”  a  foot.  According  to  the  former  acceptation, 
which  is  more  consistent  with  propriety,  and  reckoning  the  span  of  a  middle-sized 
man  at  eight  inches,  the  two  measurements  would  coincido  withiu  a  trifle,  twenty 
spans  being  equal  to  thirteen  feet  and  four  inches. 

1505.  “  The  black  fox  ”  says  the  same  work  “  is  most  valuable  fi>r  its  fur,  which 
“  is  esteemed  in  Russia  superior  to  that  of  the  finest  sable,  A  single  skin  will  sell 
“  for  four  hundred  rubles.”  “  Their  fur"  says  Bell  “  is  reckoned  the  most 

beautiful  of  any  kind  ;  it  is  even  preferred  to  the  sable,  with  respect  to  lightlies* 

“  and  warraness.”  Vol.  i,  p.222. 

1506.  “  The  sable,  mustela  zibeUina,  Lin.  so  highly  esteemed  for  its  skin,  is  a 
“  native  of  the  snowy  regions  of  the  north :  it  is  found  chiefly  in  Siberia. ,  .The 
“  darkest  furs  are  the  most  valuable.  A  single  skin,  though  not  above  tour  inches 
“  broad,  is  sometimes  valued  as  high  as  fifteen  pounds.  The  sable  differs  from 
“  all  other  furs  in  this,  that  the  hair  turns  with  equal  ease  to  either  side.”  Hist, 
of  Quadrupeds.  The  name  of  rondos,  supposed  to  bo  a  Mungal  word,  had 

already 
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already  occurred  iu  B.  ii,  chap.  xvi.  but  was  not  there  explained  to  mean  the  BOOK  HI. 
sable.  See  Note  659.  *  — 


1507.  It  will  be  seen  in’  Note  389,  that  what  is  said  in  the  text  regarding  the 
animals  termed  sortti  di  Faraon,  anawers  beat  to  Bell’s  description  of  the  marmot, 
mils  mnrmota  of  Lin.  or  tael-pi  of  the  Chinese,  as  described  by  Du  Halde.  «  The 
“  marmot  ”  says  the  Hist,  of  Quadrupeds  “  has  been  placed  by  naturalists  in  the 
“  same  class  with  the  hare  and  the  rat;  and  on  examining  its  parts,  we  find  a 
“  partial  agreement  with  both  those  animals.’’  “  The  marmot  inhabits-  the 
“  highest  regions  of  the  Alps;  and  is  likewise  found  in  Poland,  Ukraine,  and 
u  Chinese  Tartary.”  Niebuhr,  it  is  true,  identifies  them  with  the  jerboa  or  nuts 
jaculatus  of  Lin.  where  he  says :  “  On  trouve  le  jarbod  ou  rat  de  Pharaon,  en 
“  duns  le  Nedsjed,  aux  deux  efites  du  golfe  persique,  dans  le  desert 

lt  entre  B&sra  et  Jldleb  et  en  d’autres  lieux.”  Descript,  de  l’Arabie,  p.  147.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  the  Tartarian  animal,  in  the  account  of  which  both  Du 
'Hnlde  and  Bell  ontirely  agree  with  our  author,  is  not  the  jerboa,  so  particularly 
described  and  well  figured  by  Brace  (Appendix,  p.  121),  who  asserts  it  not  to  be 
gregarious. 


1508.  It  will  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  map,  that  a  number  of  great  rfvens 
which  discharge  themselves  towards  the  north  and  the  east,  have  their  sources  in 
the  high  plains  between  the  latitudes  of  45°  and  55°,  the  original  haunts  of  these 
wandering  hordes,  and  where,  consequently,  we  raay  look  for  a-  country  of 
waters,  such  as  our  text  describes.  “  Baraba  (between  the  Irtish  and  the  Oby) 
“  is  really  what  its  name  signifies,  an  extensive  marshy  plain.  It  is  generally 
«  full  of  lakes  and  marshy  grounds,  overgrown  with  tall  woods  of* aspin,  alder, 
“  willows,  and  other  aquatics.”  Bell’s  Travels,  vol.  i,  p.  205. 

1509.  These  halting  places,  however  insignificant  in  respect  to  buildings  or 
inhabitants,  are  such  aB  in  the  language  of  the  Russians,  whose  empire  embraces 
the  country  here  described,  would  be  termed  ostrogs  or  villages,  and  the  houses 
answer  to  those  which  travellers  to  and  from  Kamchatka  name  balagan,  rather 
than  to  the  isbit  or  log-house.  “  The  balagam  ”  says  Lesseps  “  are  elevated 
«  above  the  ground  upon  a  number  of  posts,  placed  at  equal  distances,  and  about 
“  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high.  This  rough  sort  of  colonnade  supports  a  platform 
«  . .  .overspread  with  clay.  This  platform  serves  as  a  floor  to  the  whole  building, 
«  which  consits  of  a  roof  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  covered  with  a  kind  of  thatch  or 
u  dried  grass,  placed  upon  long  poles  fastened  together  at  the  top.  ..  This  is  at 
“  once  the  first  and  last  story ;  ‘  for  it  forms  the  whole  apartment  or  rather  cham- 
“  her.”  “  The  isbas  are  built  of  wood ;  that  is  to  say,  the  walls  are  formed  by 
«  placing  long  trees  horizontally  upon  one  another,  and  filling  up- the  interstices 

«  with 
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BOOK  in.  “  witt^clay.  The  roof  9tands  like  our  thatched  houses,  and  is  covered  with 

—  “  coarse  grass  or  rushes,  and  frequently  with  planks."  Travels  in  Kamtscliatka 

CHAT.  XL1V.  ^rang^j  V0J  ^  p  25-2 9. 

1510.  IC  The  body  of  tho  sledges  ”  says  Captain  King  “  is  about  four  feet  and  a 

,  «  half  long,  and  a  foot  wide,  made  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  of  light  tough 

“  wood,  strongly  hound  together  with  wicker-work. . .  It  is  supported  by  four 
“  legs,  about  two  feet  high,  which  rest  oil  two  long  Hat  pieces  of  wood,  five  or 
“  bix  inches  broad,  extending  a  foot  at  each  end  beyond  the  body  of  the  sledge. 
“  These  are  turned  up  before,  in  the  manner  of  a  .skate,  mid  shod  with  the  bone 
“  of  some  sea  animal.”  Cook’s  third  Voyage,  Continuation,  vol.  iii,  p.  VO'J. 

1511.  It  is  now  well  known  that  dogs  are  employed  for  tho  purposes  of  draught 
in  tho  north-eastern  parts  of  Tartnry,  although  Purclms,  in  a  note  to  this  part  of 
his  translation  or  abridgement,  shews  that  he  doubted  the  fact,  by  saying: 
“  Perhaps  those  are  a  kiud  of  deer.”  In  respect  to  their  size,  indeed,  there' 
appears  to  be  sonic  exaggeration  ;  although  it  is  possible  that  in  the  course  of  five 

.  hundred  years  the  breed  may  have  degenerated.  “  These  dogs  "  says  Cupt.  King 
“  are,  in  shape,  somewhat  like  the  Pomeranian  breed,  but  considerably  larger.” 
P.  204.  “  They  make  use  of  them  ”  says  Lesseps  “  when  they  travel,  when  they 
lc  go  to  the  forests  to  out  wood,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  their  effects  and 
«  provisions,  as  well  as  their  persons.  In  short,  those  dogs  conduct  travellers 
“  from  place  to  place,  and  horses  could  not  in  reality  be  more  serviceable.”  P.  i  J(>, 

1512.  “  The  sledges  ”  says  the  Captain  “  arc  seldom  used  to  carry  more  thnn 

“  one  persiSi  at  a  lime,  who  sits  aside,  resting  his  feet  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
“  sledge,  and  carrying  his  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  wrapped  up  in  a 
“  bundle  behind  him.  The  dogs  are  usually  five  in  number,  yoked  (wo  and  two, 
“  with  a  leader.”  “  The  accounts  that  were  given  us  of  the  speed  of  those  dogs, 
“  and  of  their  extraordinary  patience  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  were  scarcely 
“  credible,  if  they  had  not  been  supported  by  the  best  authority.”  “  As  we 
“  did  not  choose  to  trust  to  our  own  skill,  tee  hud  each  of  us  a  mim  to  drive  ami 
“  guide  the  sledge,  which,  from  the  state  tho  roads  were  now  in,  proved  a  very 
“  laborious  business  ...  as  the  thaw  had  advanced  very  considerably. "  P.  203 — 
205.  “  The  number  of  dogs  that  it  is  necessary  to  harness”  says  Lcsseps 

“  depends  upon  the  load  ;  when  it  is  little  more  than  the  weight  of  the  person 
“  who  mounts  tho  sledge. .  .  the  team  consists  of  four  or  five  dogs.  .  .  The  sledges 
“  for  baggage  arc  drawn  by  ten  dogs.  P.  118. 

1513.  The  change  of  dogs  at  the  end  of  the  stage  is  matter  of  course,  hut  in 
some  instances  the  failure  of  a  relay  is  experienced.  “  The  distance  from 

“  Apatchin  ” 
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“  A  patch  in  "  says  tiesseps  “  is  sixty-four  wersts,  and  having  no  change  of  dogs,  BOOK  HI. 
«  we  were  obliged  to  stop,  to  give  them  time  to  rest,”  P.  159.  «  I  left  Ouch-  — 

“  koff  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon  had  travelled  forty-four  wersts...  The  CHAP' 

“  first  village  I  came  to  was  Krestoff.  It  was  a  little  larger  than  the  preceding  Notes‘ 

“  ostrog ...  I  only  stayed  to  change  my  dogs.”  P.  197.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  sledge  was  his  own  property. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Qf  those  countries  which  arc  termed  the  region  qf  Darkness. 

Beyond  the  most  distant  part  of  the  territory  of  those  Tartars  from  chap,  xlv 
whence  the  skins  that  have  been  spoken  of  are  procured,  there  is 
another  region  which  extends  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  north,  and ,is 
called  the  region  of  Darkness,  because  during  most  part  of  the  winter 
months  the  sun  is  invisible,  and  the  atmosphere  is  obscured  to  the  same 
degree  as  that  in  which  we  find  it,  just  about  the  dawn  of  day,  when 
we  may  be  said  to  sec  and  not  to  see.1514  The  men  of  this  country  are 
well  made  and  tall,  but  of  a  very  pallid  complexion.  They  are  not 
united  under  the  government  of  a  king  or  prince,  and  they  live  with¬ 
out  any  established  laws  or  usages,  in  the  manner  of  the  brute  creation. 

Their  intellects  also  arc  dull,  and  they  have  an  air  of  stupidity.1515 
The  Tartars  often  proceed  on  plundering  expeditions  against  these 
people,  to  rob  them  of  their  cattle  and  goods.  For  this  purpose  they 
avail  themselves  of  those  months  in  which  the  darkness  prevails,  in 
order  that  their  approach  may  be  unobserved ;  but  being  unable  to 
ascertain  the  direction  in  which  they  should  return  homeward,  with 
their  booty,  they  provide  against  the  chance  of  going  astray,  by  riding 
mares  that  have  young  foals  at  the  time,  which  latter  they  suffer  to  ac¬ 
company  the  dams,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  their  own  territory,  but ' 
leave  them,  under  proper  care,  at  the  commencement  of  the  gloomy: 
region.  When  their  works  of  darkness  have  been  accomplished,  and 
they  are  desirous  of  revisiting  the  region  of  light,  they  lay  the  bridles 
on  the  necks  of  their  mares,  and  suffer  them  freely  to-  take  their 
5  C  own 
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BOOK  ill.  own  course.  Guided  by  maternal  instinct,  they  make  their  way . 
chap~xlv.  directly  to  the  spot  where  they  had  quitted  their  foals;  and  by 
these  means  the  riders  are  enabled  to  regain,  in  safety,  the  places  of 
their  residence1518 

.  The  inhabitants  of  this  (polar)  region  take  advantage  of  the  summer 
season,  when  they  enjoy  continual  daylight,  to  catch  vast  multitudes  of 
ermines,  martens,  arcolini,1517  foxes,  and  other  animals  of  that  kind, 
the  furs  of  which  are  more  delicate,  and  consequently  more  valuable, 
than  those  found  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Tartars,  who,  on  that 
account,  are  induced  to  undertake  the  plundering  expeditions  that  have 
been  described.1518  During  the  summer  also,  these  people  carry  their 
furs  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  where  they  dispose  of  them  in 
a  manner  highly  advantageous ;  and  according  to  what  I  have  been 
told,  some  of  them  me  transported  even  as  far  as  to  the  country  of 
Russia  i1513  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  speak,  iu  this  the  concluding 
part  of  our  work. 


NOTES. 

1514.  This  is  a  correct  description  of  the  phenomena  observed  about  the  arctic 
circle  and  polar  regions,  where,  during  tho  winter,  or  season  when  the  sun  is 
below  the  horizon  during  the  whole  of  the  earth’s  diurnal  revolution,  the  strength 
of  the  twilight  prevents,  notwithstanding,  an  entire  darkness. 

1515.  The  people  here  mentioned  appear  to  be  the  Tongttsi,  or  their  neighbours 
tlie  Samot/eds,  on  the  one  side,  or,  on  the  other,  the  Yak/Its,  who  inhabit  tho 
country  near  the  river  .Lena.  “  Tho  Tongttsi/  ”  says  Bell  “  so  called  from  tho 
“  name  of  the  river  (Tonguska),  who  live  along  its  bunks,  are  the  posterity  of 
“  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  and  differ  in  language,  manners,  and  dress, 
“  apd  even  in  their  persons  and  stature,  from  all  the  other  tribes  of  these  people 
“  I  have  had  occasion  to  see.  They  have  no  houses,  where  they  remain  for  any 
“  time,  but  range  through  the  woods  or  along  rivers  at  pleasure.”  “  The  men 
“  are  tall  and  able-bodied,  brave,  and  very  honest."  Vol.  i,  p,  225.  It  is  to 
“  be  observed,  that,  from  this  river  northward  to  the  frozen  ocean,  then;  are  no 
“  inhabitants,  except  a  few  Tongusians  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers;  the 
“  whole  of  this  roost  extensive  country  being  overgrown  with  dark  impenetrable 
“  woods.”  P.  231.  “  Before  I  leave  Elimsky,”  says  the  same  traveller,  “  I  shall 

“  Sh'c 
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“  give  a  short  acc^&it  of  some  of  the  places  adjacent ;  particularly  those  to  the 
“  north-east,  towards  the  river  Lena,  and  Yakutsky,  according  as  I  have  been 
“  inforraed  hY  travellers,  on  whose  veracity  I  could  entirely  depend.  The  people 
“  who  travel  in  winter  from  hence  to  these  places,  generally  do  it  in  January  or 
"  February.  It  is  a  very  long  and  difficult  journey;  and  which  none  but 
“  Tongusians,  or  such  hardy  people,  have  abilities  to  perform.”  P.  234.  “  The 
“  Yakuty  differ  little  from  the  Tongusians,  either  in  their  persons  or  way  of  life. 
“  Their  occupation,  like  that  of  the  other  natives,  is  fishing  and  hunting.”  P.  240. 

1510’.  With  this  story  our  author  may  be  thought  to  have  been  amused  by  his 
Tartar  friends  at  the  court  of.  Peking,  who  were  not  unlikely  to  boast  of  the  pre¬ 
datory  exploits  of  their  countrymen,  nor  to  embellish  their  narrative  with  uncom¬ 
mon  circumstances ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  not  be  questioned,  that  mares 
separated  from  their  foals  (as  well  as  the  females  of  some  other  animals)  would 
find  the  shortest  way  homeward,  whether  across  an  unfrequented  plain,  or  through 
a  cultivated  and  inclosed  country.  This  faculty,  which  we  term  instinct,  may 
perhaps  be  only  the  result  of  an  acute  perception  or  strong  excercise  of  the  senses 
of  sight  and  smell,  aided  by  a  sort  of  memory,  common  to  them  with  the  human 
race,  that  I  should  denominate  the  memory  of  sense,  as  distinguished  from  the 
memory  of  intellect. 

An  objection  may  ho  raised  to  the  probability  of  these  twilight  expeditions, 
from  a  doubt  whether  horses  could  traverse  so  cold  a  region,  where  dogs  and 
rein-deer  are  the  common  beasts  of  draught;  to  which  it  may  be  answered,  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  habitual  employment  of  certain  cattle,  and  their 
being  made  lo  serve  for  occasional,  short  irruptions ;  but  it  happens  not  to  be 
necessary  to  insist  upon  this  distinction,  as  it  appears  from  the  journal  of  M. 
Lcsseps,  that  horses  abound  in  the  country  of  the  Yakuts.  Speaking  of  a  chief  of 
those  people,  he  Bays:  “  Independently  of  various  other  cattle,  he  had  a  stud  of 
“  two  thousand  horses  in  very  good  condition,  though  he  had  lost  a  considerable 
“  number  by  the  conveyances  occasioned  by  M.  Billing’s  expedition.”  Vol.  ii, 
p.  301.  And  again  :  “  They  protend  to  ride  better  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
«  world.”  P.  313.  From  this  account  of  the  YaHls,  near  Yakutski,  on  the 
Lena,  we.  are  led  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  been  the  invading  people,  and 
that  those,  on  whom  the  depredations  were  committed,  lay  further  to  the  north. 
It  may  he  suspected,  indeed,  that  the  modern  inhabitants  are  a  colony  ofMungals, 
Kalmuks,  orManchfis;  and  especially  as  he  says  :  “  They  resemble  the  Tartars 
«  in  the  cast  of  their  features,  and  there  is  said  also  to  he  a  great  similarity  in  the 
“  idioms  of  these  two  people.”  P.  362. 

1517.  The  names  of  the  animals  which,  in  Ramusio’s  text,  follow  “  armellini  ”or 
ermines  are, «  vari,  arcoUni.”  The  former  of  these  are  the  “  vares  seu  varii  ”  of  the 
5  C  2  Latin 
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BOOK  III.  Latin  glossaries,  and  the  French  “  vairs,”  denoting  a  species  #f  marten  or  weasel, 
—  of  a  whitish  grey  colour.  The  latter,  which  in  the  Basic  edition  are  “  herculini  ” 
ohai.xlv.  «  erculini,”  I  am  unable  to  trace  either  in  dictionaries  or  books  of  natural 
history;  but  in  the  copious  list  of  furs  enumerated  by  Professor  Pallas,  as  consti¬ 
tuting  a  principal  part  of  the  Chinese  trade  with  the  Russians  on  the  borders, 
mention  is  made  of  the  skin  of  a  small  animal  named  by  the  Germans,  virlfrnss, 
’  by  the  French,  poultt  or  ptoutmi.  and  hy  the  Italians,  urrigotnso;  which  latter 
word  may  perhaps  have  boon  corrupted  to  arcolino.  Boll  notices  the  same  miimal 
in  the  JVlungal  country. 

1518.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  deal  in  furs,  that  the  richest  are  procured 
from  the  coldest  climates ;  agreeably  to  the  usual  economy  of  nature. 

,  1519.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  period  when  Siberia  was  independent,  the  fur!* 

intended  for  the  hi  or  open  n  market  were  all  conveyed  to  a  place  named  i't  irluiliiiui, 
on  the  Russian  side  of  Tobolsky,  and  near  the  chain  of  mountains  called  Vercha- 
turaky-gori.  “  These  mountains”  says  Bell  “  divide  Russia  from  Siberia.  They 
“  run  in  a  ridge  from  north  to  south,”  “  What  makes  Verclmturia  considerable, 
“  is  its  being  a  frontier  town,  and  commanding  the  on/j/  entry  from  Russia  into 
(C  Siberia.”  Vol.  i,  p.  172.  It  did  not  enter  into  our  author’s  contemplation  that 
this  latter  region  was  one  day  to  become  a  province  of  the  former,  and  that  ('Iiinu 
should  1)0  supplied  with  its  finest  furs  by  the  subjects  of  the  Russian  empire. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Of  the  Province  of  .Russia.1™0 

chap.  xlvi.  The  province  of  Russia  is  of  vast  extent,  is  divided  into  many 
parts,1521  and  borders  upon  that  northern  tract  which  lias  been  described 
as  the  region  of  Darkness.1522  Its  inhabitants  arc  Christians,  and  follow 
.  the  Greek  ritual  in  the  offices  of  their  Church.1525  The  men  are  ex¬ 
tremely  well-favoured,  tall,  and  of  fair  complexions;  the  women  are 
also  fair  and  of  a  good  size,  with  light  hair,  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  wear  long.1524  The  country  pays  tribute  to  the  king  of  the  Western 
Tartars,  with  whose  dominions  it  comes  in  contact  on  its  eastern  bor¬ 
der.1525  Within  it  are  collected  in  great  abundance  the  furs  of  ermines, 

arcolini. 
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arcolini,  sables,  martens,  foxes,  and  other  animals  of  that  tribe-  to-  BOOK  III, 
gcther  with  much  wax.1526  It  contains  several  mines,  from  whence  a  CHAn<LVi 
large  quantity  of  silver  is  procured.1627  Russia  is  an  exceedingly  cold 
region,  anil  I  have  been  assured  that  it  extends  even  as  far  as  the  North¬ 
ern  ocean,15®  where,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  part  of  the 
work,  jer falcons  and  peregrine  falcons  are  taken  in  vast  numbers,  and 
from  thence  are  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  world.1529 


NOTES. 

1 520.  Russia  is  hero  termed  a  province,  because  it  had  been  overrun  and  sub¬ 
dued;  together  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdoms  of  Poland  and 
Hungary,  by  the  Tartars,  under  the  command  of  Balu,  the  grandson  of  Jengiz- 
' Mian ,  about  the  year  1240,  and  continued  till  the  time  when  our  author  wrote, 
and  for  many  years  after,  to  groan  under  the  yoke  of  these  barbarians. 

1521.  “  Russia  proper”  says Strahlenbcrg  “  consists  of  five  parts,  the  Greater, 
“  Lesser,  White,  Red,  and  Black  Russia,  the  three  first  of  which  are  under 
“  the  subjection  of  (ho  Russian,  and  the  two  latter  under  that  of  the  Polish  scep- 
“  tre.  They  are  divided  into  principalities,  and  these  subdivided  into  districts.” 
P.  187.  Hut  whether  these  were  the  distinctions  that  actually  existed  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  is  uncertain;  for,  as  Pinkerton  remarks,  “No  country  in  Europe 
“  has  undergone  so  many  alterations  in  regard  to  its  politico-geographical  division 

as  Russia.”  Modern  Geogr.  vol.i,  p.  208.  The  division  of  the  empire  into 
governments  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Peter  I. 

1522.  This  applies  directly  to  the  country  of  the  Samoi/eds,  who,  as  Pinkerton 
oliHorvos,  “  first  appear  beyond  the  river  Mezen,  about  three  hundred  mile* 
«  to  the  east  of  Archangel,  and  extend  to  the  straits  of  Weygatz,  far  within  the 
“  polar  circle. 

1523.  It  would  bo  unnecessary  to  notice  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  esta¬ 
blished  religion  of  Russia  is  that  of  the  Greek  church,  further  than  as  an  instance 
of  correct  information  obtained  by  our  author,  although  perhaps  from  the  Geor¬ 
gians  or  Armenians.  His  communication  of  it  serves  to  shew  how  little  his 
countrymen  were  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  • 

This  opportunity  is  taken  of  directing  the  reader’s  attention  to  an  oversight  id 
Note  19,  p.  II.  where  it  is  said  that  “  the  geographical  distinctions  -of  Europe* 
“  Asia,  or  Africa  have  not  been  adverted  to  by  him ;  ”  whereas  the  name  of 

Europe 
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BOOK  III.  Europe  occurs  in  p.  29,  and  that  of  Asia  in  p.  41.  But  tlie  observation,  however 

-  exceptionable,  is  not  so  wrong  us  it  appears  to  be ;  for  with  respect  to  the  former, 

CHAP.  xlvi.  tj)Q  eXpresejon  inadvertently  translated  “  Europe,”  is  in  Until usio,  “  terra  di  Chris- 
Not“'  titmV  or  Christendom;  and  although  the  word  “  Asia”  does  actually  stand  in  his 
text,  it  is  peculiar  to  tlmt  version,  and  not  found  either  in  the  Latin  editions  or  the 
Italian  epitomes  :  from  whence  we  might  venture  to  infer  (incidental  as  it  is)  that 
it  was  not  originally  employed. 

1524,  So  extensive  and  various'™  the  population  of  Russia,  that  almost  every 
difference  of  complexion  and  physical  quality  is  to  ho  met  with  amongst  its  in¬ 
habitants.  “  The  Slavonic  Russians,  who  constitute  the  chief  mass  and  soul  of 

•  “  this  empire,”  as  remarked  by  Pinkerton,  “  are  generally  middle-sized  and 

et  vigorous :  the  tallness  mul  grace  of  the  Polish  Silicons  seem  to  arise  from  stipc- 
“  rior  climate  and  soil.  The  general  physiognomy  consists  of  a  small  mouth, 
“  thiu  lips,  white  teeth,  small  eyes,  a  low  forehead,  the  nose  commonly  small 
“  and  turned  upwards,  beard  very  bushy,  hair  generally  reddish."  Modern 
Geography,  voli.  p.  21!).  It  is  supposed  by  Struhlonberg,  and  with  some  pro¬ 
bability,  although  he  is  for  the  most  part  but  a  fanciful  etymologist,  that  their 
name  of  “  Russ  ”  is  derived  from  the  word  which  ia  S|Wy  languages  signifies 
“  red.” 

1525.  By  Western  Tartars  are  here  meant  the  subjects  of  Iialu  and  his  descend¬ 
ants,  who  inherited  as  his  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Jengiz-Ichan,  the  countries 
of  “  Kapcliak,  Allan,  ltuss,  and  Bulgar.”  As  distinguished  from  these,  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  Eastern  Tartars  is  elsewhere  applied  to  the  followers  of  Iht/agu 
and  his  descendants,  who  settled  in  IChorasan  and  Persia. 

Of  tho  subjugation  of  Russia  and  the  countries  bordering  on  it,  we  have  a 
detailed  account,  collected  by  the  learned  and  indefutignble  author  ofl’Hist.  gen. 
des  Huns,  from  the  historians  of  Asia  and  Europe.  “La  paix”  he  observes 
“  qui  regnoit  oil  apparcnce  dans  le  fond  de  l’Orient  depths  la  destruction  des  Niu- 
“  tclu;  (who  ruled  in  the  Northern  part  of  China),  devint  timeste  a  lT'hiropo; 
“  c'ost  do  ce  cOte  quo  les  Moguls  porterent  lours  plus  grandes  forces.  Oktni 
“  ordomm  ii  Baton,  fils  nine  de  Tuselii,  a  Maiigou,  tils  de  Totili,  a  Bai'dur,  fils 
“  de  Eagatai,  a  son  propru  tils  Ga'iouk  et  a  Sudai-bahudour,  d’aller  porter  le 
“  ravage  dans  les  pays  qui  sont  an  nord  ot  an  nord-oucBt  de  la  mer  Caspienne  ; 
<{  leur  donna  une  arineo  de  teois  cens  tnillo  homines.  Ces  Mogols  penetrerent 
“  cette  fois  jusques  dans  la  Russio  qu’ils  desolerent.  11s  soumirent  d’abord  les 
“  Circasses  &c. . .  De-la  les  Mogols  passe  rent  dans  lc  pays  des  Baselikirs,  ensuite 
“  dans  les  royaumes  do  Gazan  et  de  Bulgarie  ;  et  parvinrent  jusqu’n  Moseou  qui 
“  se  rendit  par  capitulation...  Ilsdefircnt  et  tucrent  le  Grand-Due  Georges, 
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ei  et  emmenirent  prisonnier  Basile.  Depuis  ce  terns  -14  les  Grands-Ducs  de  lius-  BOOK  III. 
<{  sie  ont  etd  tributaires  des  Mogols.”  Liv.  xv.  p.  95. 

1536.  The  number  of  wild  animals  whose  furs  constitute  articles  of  trade,  was 
of  course  much  greater  in  Russia,  when  the  country  was  less  populous  and  culti¬ 
vated  than  it  is  nt  present.  -The  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  of 
the  furs  now  exported,  are  the  produce  of  her  Siberian  territories,  and  are  partly 
collected  as  tribute  or  revenue;  but  even  before  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
that  country,  they  were  procured  at  a  moderate  price,  by  barter  oajthe  frontier. 

Wax  is  exported  iu  large  quantities,  and  chiefly  to  England. 


1f)27.  It  does  not  appear  in  any  modern  account  of  the  country,  that  silver 
mines  arc  now  worked  in  European  Russia  ;  but  such  may  have  formerly  existed 
and  been  exhausted.  In  the  Siberian  provinces  both  gold  and  silver  are  found. 

In  this  information  he  was  not  deceived,  as  the  White  sea,  upon  which 
Archangel  and  other  Russian  ports  are  situated,  is  no  other  than  a  part  of  the 
Arctic  ocean. 


1529.  Occasions  1m vg  frequently  presented  themselves  for  remarking  that,, a 
love  of  field-sports,  and  especially  of  falconry,  was  the  predominant  passion  of 
our  author,  and  we  here  find  it  the  subject  of  the  concluding  sentence  of  his 
work.  A  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  he  naturally  imbibed  with  his  Tartar 
education,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  excelling  in  this  manly  exercise  may  haye 
contributed  to  recommend  him  to  the  favour  he  experienced  from  his  royal  master. 


ADDITIONS  TO  NOTES. 

Note  38,  p.  SI  (ond  of  first  paragraph). — “  On  the  4th  July  1874. . ,  arrived  at 
«  Lions  ambassadors  (to  the  Pope)  from  Abagha,  king  of  the  Eastern  Tartars. 
«  They  were  notsent  about  matters  of  religion,  but  only  to  conclude  an  alliance 
“  with  the  Christians. . .  During  their  stay  at  Lions  one  of  them,  with  two  of  his 
«  attendants,  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  on  the  16th  July  baptized 
<c  with  great  solemnity.”  Bower’s  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vol.  vi.j>.  236.  (End  of 
second  paragraph).— In  the  Nurnburg  cd.  of  1477  it  is  said,  that  our  travellers 
obtained  letters  (of  safe  conduct)  from  the  Soldcm. 

39,  p,  22.— Gerhard  Mercator  mentions  William  of  Tripoli  as  one  of  the  Dd(j|i- 
nicans  who  travelled  into  Armenia  with  the  iflicle  and  father,  of  Masco  Polo,  and 
'  gave 
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Additions  to  gave  some  account  of  tlie  affairs  of  Tnrtary.  Valentyn  also  (iv.  dee],  p.  68)  speaks 
Notes.  of  “Hieronymus  of  St.  Stephen,  who  accompanied  Nicolaus  Paulus,  Venctus, 
“  father  of  Marcus  Paulus,  in  his  journey  of  the  year  1269.”  This  being  the  year 
in  which  the  two  brothers  arrived  at  Acre  from  their  first  expedition  if  is  difficult  to 
say  to  which  journey  it  is  intended  to  refer.  What  Vulentyu  mentions  of  lii.s  travels 
is  to  little  purpose.  ■* 

113,  p.  56. — The  Nurnberg  ed.  says  only,  that  in  forme!  times  a  certain  king 
bore  an  englo«pn  his  right  arm,  as  u  mark  of  dignity. 

156,  p#76  (end  of  first  paragraph). — This  account  of  the  origin  of  lireworship 
in  Persia  is  found  also  in  the  Nurnberg  edition.  *.a 

IS  I,  p.  83. — “  In  these  mountains”  says  Malcolm,  speaking  of  Kishapnrr,  the 
“  Fcrouzuh  or  Turquoise  stone  is  found.”  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.il,  p.  220,  note. 

202,  p.  92.— Should  it  he  urged  that  the  place  here  spoken  of  is  not  meant  for 
the  capital  of  Hindustan,  but  for  the  placo  called  Ddy  or  Dilla,  on  the  const  of 
the  peninsula,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  latte%  is  not  ibo  name  of  a  city,  and 
that  the  circumstance  of  passing  through  Jiadakhshart  mlfttashmir  is  quite  incon¬ 
sistent  with  any  operations  towards  the  coast  of  Malabar,  ** 

294,  p.  144. — A  person  who  lately  ascended  Adam's  peak,  in  Ceylon,  observes, 
^  thjyt  on  its  summit  (about  six  thousand  feet)  water  boils  at  IfM1',  or  IS’  below  the 
boiling  point, 

304,  p.  151, — “  Within  the  last  three  years  ”  says  Moorcrolt  “  tiioir  value 
“  (that  of  coral  heads)  has  fallen  greatly  (at  T.aldkJ,  from  the  great  numbers 
“  which  have  come  through  Yarkuud.  These  have  been  brought  by  the  (Oaroas) 
“  Russians  (lids),  who  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  that  country, 
<{  and  in  the  course  of  (lie  last  three  years  have  pushed  on  a  lively  traffic  into 
“  Cushmir  through  agents.”  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  xii,  p.  44.9. 

SI3,  p.  157. — In  the  German  version  of  1477  also  it  is  Cathay. 

S41. — It  may  b«  doubted  whether  Chindiilalas  is  not  th*e  Cialis  or  Chialis  of 
B.  GaeiCy,  which  he  describes  as  a  place  dependent  upon  the  king  of  Kashgar  and 
not  far  distant  from  Twfan  and  Kamul. 

Jp>0,  p.  188. — The  wild  ass  otMxag is  th acquits  asirtus  of  Linn,  and  the  animal 
denominated  the  wild  mule  is  the  c  quits  hemtoms. 

363, 
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3(i3,  p.  190.— According  to  Klaproth  the  name  by  which  the  Manchu  peo-  Addition  tt> 
pie  (whom  he  consitjprs  to  be  the  same  race  with  the  Tungusi)  are  known  to  Notes, 
the  Tartars,  is  Chiurhur  or  Jurjur,  by  Abu’lghazi  written  Jurjit.  These  seem 
to  be  (lie  Jnr~a  tribes  of  our  author ;  and  the  island  of  Zorm  (to  which  criminals 
wore  banished)  mentioned  at  p.  571,  note  1145,  may  be  that  which  lies  off  the 
motif  !i  of  the  Sugnlie/Hih  or  rtVer  Am&r. 

4.')0,  p.  22.') — The  words  of  the  Gorman  edition  of  1477  suggest  a  different  ex- 
plmmtion  of  this  obscure  passage.  It  is  there  said,  in  speaking  of  $e  northern 
ocean  :  “  A  t  its  extremity  the  star  of  oi|r  Italian  navigators,  which  we  term  the 
“  tramontnna  or  North  star,  is  lost.”  This  may  mean  that  when  you  approach  the 
pole,  and  consequent^  havA  that  stav  over  your  head,  it  is  lost  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation,  and  call  bo  no  longer  the  seaman’s  guide.  At  the  pole  every  bear¬ 
ing  is  south. 


•!'i  1,  p.  25(5. — It  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  eminent  Tartar  family  here 
named  ttoriat,  is  that  of  which  Malcolm  speaks  in  his  History  of  Persia,  where  he 
says :  “  The  powerful  tribe  of  By  At  came  originally  from  Tartavy  with  Chinghh- 
“  khtnu  They  were  long  settled  in  Asia. minor- ;  and  a  number  of  them  fought  in 
“  the  arni^gf^ilq/Tiscl  ngStast  Timour.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  218,  note.  The  conviction  of 
genuineness  arising  from  these  minute  coincidences  is  more  forcible  than  that 
produced  bv  arguments  drawn  from  facts  of  greater  importance  and  notoriety. 

50),  p.  305.— An  idea  of  the  ancient  magnitude  of  Chinese  cities  may-be  formed  ^ 
from  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Ellis’s  Journal :  «  Nankin[(now  called  Kian-ning- 
is  j'imy  ;s  rapidly  decaying. .  .The  inhabited  part  of  the  town  is  twenty  lees  from  the 
“gate  through  which  we  entered.”  P.300.  Twenty  if  are  about  seven  English  miles. 

7  10,  p.  3/1 . _ If  is  stated  that  the  discovery  of  pit  or  fossil  coals,  at  Newcastle, 

took  place  in  1334,  amUhalthe  use  of  them  was  forbidden  iu  London,  by  Edward 
I,  in  1300 

70s.— Tlie  expression  of  “  eating  their  victuals  with  particular-  cleanliness” 
probably  alludes  to  the.  Chinese  custom  of  using  chop-slides,  instead  of  lifting  the 
victuals  With  their  lingers,  as  is  commonly  practised  throughout  Asia. 

79!).  p.  4  lli.— The  word  «  caravan  ”  will  be  found  to  have  occurred  in_p.,554. 

yOH,  {).  41B.— In  the  German  vision  the  division  into  eight  kingdoms  is  here, 
with  evident  impropriety,  applied  to  Manji  lriBteadrff  Tibet.  ^ 
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Additions  to  842,  p.  432.— In  the  German  version  it  is  observed  that  the  gold  fount!  in  the 
Notes.  rivers  was  ofinferior  qualify  or  touch  to  that  obtained  from  mines  in  the  high  ground. 

857,  (end  of  first  paragraph)  p.  439. — t;  The  houses  of  both  Pambbe-tjim  anti 
«  Hoie-t/ita,  contained  halls  of  their  ancestors  with  tablets  dedicated  to  their  im- 
“  mediate  progenitors.”  .1  ourtial  of  Embassy,  p.  417. 

8(i(i,  p.  443. — The  number  of  men  upon  each  elephant  is  said  in  the  German 
version  of  1477,  to  bo  seven  only. 

896,  p.  460. — In  the  German  edition  the  names  mentioned  in  succession  at  this 
place,  alter  Thaltmutn,  are  Ginghui ,  Chaluvsu ,  Zianglu  of  Kaluia,  < ' htiain ,  and  Tnn- 
dijj’u ,  elsewhere  called  Sin-di-fit,  and  supposed  to  bn  (  hing-hi-jii,  the  capital  of 
Se-ehutm. 


923,  p.  470. — «  This  junction  ”  says  Mr.  Hilts  “  is  said  to  be  the  most  elrva- 
“  led  point  of  the  canal,  the  stream  taking  opposite  directions. .  .The  banks  of 
“  the  Wun,  near  the  junction,  bore  evident  marks  of  being  artificially  formed, 
“  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  course  bad  been  altered.  The  opposite  hank  of 

the  cans  I  was  strongly  faced  with  stone,  to  resist  (he  force  of  (lie  waters;  in 
cc  the  middle  the  current  was  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  hut  near  both  hanks  it 
“  was  to  be  seen  in  contrary  directions.”  I’,  35b. 

9.24,  p.  471 _ -“I  should  say,  that  next  to  the  exuberance  of  population” 

says  Mr.  Ellis  “  tile  amount  of  vessels  employed  on  the  rivers  is  the  most  striking 
“  circumstance  hitherto  observed,  belonging  to  the  Chinese  empire.”  .lournal 
of  an  Embassy,  <Src.  p.  109. 

980,  p.  497.—“  Even  the  rapes  ”  says  Mr.  Ellis  “  by  which  the  buckets  were 
“  attached  to  the  wheel,  were  of  bamboo.”  Journal  &c.  p.  583. 

908,  p.  507. — It  is  evident  that  a  mistake  has  here  been  made,  not  im¬ 
putable  to  translators  or  transcribers,  but  in  (he  arrangement  of  onr  author's 
original  notes.  What  is  said  of  the  growth  of  rhubarb  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tliis  Sin-gni  or  Su-chcu,  in  the  eastern  province  of  Kiaug-mn,  was  undoubtedly 
meant,  to  apply  to  another  Sbigui  or  .8 'i-ning,  a  well  known  place  of  trade  in 
the  western  province  of  Shensi,  and  on  the  road  to  Tibet.  The  commerce  in 
that  article  particularly  belongs  to  the  latter  place,  and  the  Russians,  as  Pallas  in¬ 
forms  us,  make  their  contracts  for  it  with  Hucharian  merchants  settled  there.  It  is 
not  only  in  itself  improbable  that  twoplaces  of  the  same  name,  inopjinsite  extremes 
of  China,  should  boast  of  this  production,  but  the  fact  of  its  being  found  in  any¬ 
one  of  (he  eastern  provinces  is  entirely  unsupported.  See  also  Notes  547  ami  455. 
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1017,  p.  ft  17.— Mr.  Henry  Browne,  who  for  many  years  filled  the  situation  Additions  to 

of  Chief  of  the  Company’s  Factory  at  Canton,  assures  me  that  he  has  seen  pears,  Notes, 

supposed  to  Im vo  been  produced  in  the  province  of  Fo-kkn,  the  bulk  of  which 
equalled  that  of  a  moderate  sized  wine  decanter. 

p.  ft.'jfi.  The  name  of  Manji  or  Mangi  is  asserted  by  P.  Magalhanes, 
but  with  very  little  probability,  to  bo  a  vicious  pronunciaton  of  the  word  Manlxu 
or  Mmichu,  which  lu-  says  the  northern  people  or  Kataians  apply  in  derision  to 
those  of  t ho  southern  provinces.  Nouv.  llelat.  dela  Chine,  p.  7.  If  it  be  a  cor¬ 
rupted  word,  although  it  appears  without  variation  in  all  the  editions,  itmayhave 
been  originally  intended  for  iUiwhin,  which  is  well  known  to  be,  as  well  as  Chin , 
a  Persian  appellation  of  China. 

1074,  p.  oi  l.  The  practice  is  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Ellis,  who  says:  “  Tile 
-•  imntieipal  regulation  existing  throughout  China,  which  requires  that  every 

householder  should  atlix  on  the  outside  of  his  house  a  list  of  the  number  and 
*•  description  of  persons  dwelling  under  his  roof,  ought  to  aflbrd  most  accurate 

data  in  forming  a  eeli  us  of  the  population.”  P.432. 

1US2,  p.  ftiH — The  JLxhcu  hero  mentioned,  a  city  of  the  first  class,  in  the 
province  of  ('hc-kwiig,  situated  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Tai  lake,  and 
celebrated  tor  its  manufactures  and  particularly  that  of  writing-pencils,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Ihwhoxi  noticed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  p.  309-311,  a  city  of  the 
second  class,  in  (ho  province  of  Kiatig-nan ,  only  a  few  miles  from  Tai-ping-foo, 
mi  the  oppo-ite  or  northern  side  of  the  rivor  Kiang. 

HUH.  p.  :V>2. — The  production  of  ginger  in  a  southern  province  of  China  is 

noticed  in  Mr.  Fllis,  p.iWii. 

Hill,  p.  :V)7. —  It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  by  Babylonia  should  be 
understood  that  country  of  which  Baghdad  has  been  the  modern  capital;  but 
wherever  the  name  occurs,  the  context  shews  that  not  Assyria  but  Egypt  is  meant. 

The  latter  was  so  much  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  sugar,  that  the  word 
mio  i,  Kg\  plian,  signifies  sugar  also  throughout  a  great  part  of  Asia. 

lllHi,  p.  ftftb. — it  is  evident  that  the  Kan-giu  of  our  author  is  the  Can-su 
described  by  the  Arabian  travellers,  and  this  latter  is  proved  by  the  historical 
events  to  have  been  Jiuiuig-c/iai  or  Canton. 

1 1  A'.,  p.  ft.vi. — It  is  remarkable  that  this  name,  although  here  given  to  the 
( ’hiua  sea,  does  not  occur  in  the  work  as  applied  to  the  country.  This  arises  from 
5  JD  2  tlle 
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Additions  to  the  appellation  being  a  foreign  one,  familiar  to  the  Indian  and  Malayan  naviga- 
Notcs.  tors,  but  unknown  to  the  natives  or  the  Tartars. 

1SS4,  p.  012. — In  the  German  (Niirnberg)  ed.  of  1477  this  kingdom  or  dis¬ 
trict  is  named  Jambti,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  iitmie  of  Jmnbi, 

1353,  p.  071. — This  remarkable  mountain  lms  lately  been  nsromlotl  by  I)r. 
John  Davy,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who  dcHcribeK  the  appearance  of  what  is 
termed  the  impression  of  a  Jiwl  on  its  summit,  the  great  number  of  pilgrims  by 
whom  it  is  visited,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent,  which  require  the  assistance 
of  iron  chainx.  His  letter  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  his  brother.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the.  Royal  Society  on  the  IMth  Deeemher  1817, 
and  will  probably  appear  in  the  Philosoph.  Transactions  for  the  year  ISIS. 

1404,  p.  93. — It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  place,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
Note,  called  Tana  in  the  Basle  edition  and  Toma  in  the  epitomes,  was  not  meant 
for  Tatta,  a  celebrated  commercial  city  at  the  hoad  of  the  delta  of  the  IiuIuh, 
rather  than  for  Tanah  of  Salsetto,  so  much  to  the  south  of  Guzerat. 

(415,  p.  09$. — “  J’aimcrois  mieu.y  noire”  says  Silvostro  do  Sacy  l;  quo  ees 
“  peoples  (Jes  Boloutchcs)  doscendroient  des  ArabiUc  de  Nearque,  dual  le  pays 
“  roponcloit  a  unc  portion  des  provinces  de  Kidg  et  Net-run, "  Notice  de  Touvrage 
intitule:  The  oriental  geography  of  Ebn-llattkal,  p.  104, 

•  1418,  p.  700. — InFra.Mauro’smap  these  islands  are  named  Mangla  and  Xt  bila. 

1438,  p.  710.— Nearly  the  wholo  of  what  is  said  of  Magastar  is  plainly  infor¬ 
mation  given  to  our  author  by  Arabian  navigators  respecting  the  southern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  introduced,  from  his  notes,  in  the  wrong  place. 

1495,  p.  70. — On  the  subject  of  these  ventilators  see  also  Relation  de  ITCgypte 
par  Abd-allulif,  tradult  par  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  p.  095,  301. 
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Abaku  or  Baku,  name  of  the  sea  of  Khozar 
or  Caspian  sca,_  page  52, 54. 

Abrnrhi  f Abyssinia)  tile  middle  or  second 
India.  Its  principal  king  a  Christian— who 
rules  ever  six  subordinate  princes— Chris¬ 
tian,  Saracen,  and  Jciv  inhabitants  distin¬ 
guished  by  particular  marks— Former  con¬ 
verted  by  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  p.  719. 
People  brave  and  good  warriors— King 
insulted  in  the  person  of  his  ambassador  by 
the  solduu  nf  Allan  (or  Add),  whom  he  ■ 
conquers  -  Food  of  the  inhabitants— Oil 
expressed  from  sesamd -Animals  of  the 
country,  720.  Rich  in  gold,  721. 

Ablutions,  638. 

Almlulimi,  given  by  Mahometan  priests,  71. 

Ah/sshnu,  see  Abuschi. 

Achbaimii,  city  on  the  confines  of  Mcim'i, 
$92,  107.  * 

Admutc,  Ahuma,  or  Ahmed,  a  Saracen,  liis 
unbounded  influence,  as  minister,  over  the 
Or. khan.  :«)!).  His  tyranny  and  lust,  310. 
Conspiracy  amongst  the  lCutaians  to  rid 
themselves  of  Ids  oppression,  311.  Hois 
killed,  but  the  conspirators  arc  seized  and 
punished,  312.  1  Lis  body  thrown  to  the 
dogs,  :ti:i. 

Acre,  Akku,  or  Acam,  a  city  of  Palestine, 
the  residence  of  a  l’npal  Legate,  13,  18, 

Ailtiiu,  tomb  of,  on  a  high  mountain  in  Zei- 
hm  or  Ceylon,  fill!).  His  relics,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Saracens,  preserved  there  — 
Embassy  from  the  Ur.  khan  for  obtain¬ 
ing  possession  of  them,  (i?0. 

Adam's  u/i/di’,  species  of  citrus,  86.  Con¬ 
founded  with  the  apple  of  paradise  or 

Adam's  tieak,  a  mountain  of  Ceylon  or  Sercn- 
dih,  n.  13.53  p.  071,  7.56. 

Add,  hostilities  between,  and  Abaseia  or 
Abyssinia,  720,  n.1458, 1460  p.723. 


Aden,  city  of,  governed  by  a  king  with  the 
title  of  soidan  —  Inhabited  by  Saracens 
who  hate  the  Christians — Its  port  excellent 
and  much  frequented  by  ships  from  India 
— Goods  conveyed  from  thence  to  a  port 
of  the  Red  sea,  then  to  the  Nile,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Kairo  and  Alexandria— Horses 
shipped  for  India,  725.  Soidan  possesses 
immense  treasures  arising  from  the  customs 
—Assisted  the  soidan  of  Babylonia  (Egypt) 
in  first  siege  of  Acre,  726.  Monopolises  ' 
the  frankincense  of  Escier,  729. 

Adoration,  of  a  tablet  containing  the  name 
of  the  divinity,  381.  Of  ancestors  in 
Kataia,  435.  Of  ox  in  Maabar,  637.  Of 
first  objects  seen  in  the  morning,  601. 

AUmiut,  castle  of,  n.241  p.  119,  n.  243  p.  120, 

AUmian  Christians,  massacre  of,  503. 

Alim,  Ulaii,  or  Hulagu,  chief  of  the  eastern 
Tartars,  defeats  Barka— Sends  an  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Gr.  khan,  2.  Takes  Bal- 
dach  or  Baghdad,  and  puts  the  .khgdlf  to 
death,  67.  Besieges  in  his  castle'and  puts 
to  death  the  chief  called  die  old  man  of 
the  mountain,  112. 

Alexander  the  Great,  fortifies  the  pass  called 
the  Gate  of  iron,  53.  His  last  battle  with 
Darius,  109.  His  marriage  with  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  king,  121.  His  descendants  con¬ 
tinue  to  rule  in  Balashan or  Badakhshan,  129. 

Alexandria,  city  of,  559,  725. 

Alligator,  n.  844  p.  432. 

Almanacs,  called  takuini,  published  in  city  of 
Kanbalu,  378.  Called  panjangan  by  peo¬ 
ple  of  Maabar,  in  1S05  p.  646. 

Almonds  and  pistachio  nuts,  125. 

Alo-eddin,  name  of  chief  of  the  Ismaelians, 
112.  His  fate,  114. 

AUSs-waod,  see  Lignum-aloes. 

Altai  mountains,  burial-place  of  Chingis  or 
Jengiz-hhun  and  his  family,  196,  199. 

Ambergris,  700,  701,  706,  712. 

Amu  or  Bamu,  province  of — People  idolaters 
—  wear  rings  of  gold  and  silver  about  their 
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wrists,  arms,  and  logs— Buffaloes  and  oxen 
found  there,  456. 

Amulets,  effect  of,  570. 

Ancestors,  veneration  for,  455. 

Anchors,  wooden,  n.  318  p.  105. 

Ancona,  n.27  p.  17.  n.  55  p.  '50. 

Andaman,  island  of,  n.  1241  p.  619. 

Andtmico,  u  mineral  substance,  see  Antimony. 

Angmnnn  or  Andaman,  islands  of,  inhabited 
by  u  brutish  race,  whoso  bends  resemble 
those  of  the  amine  species,  6ty. 

Ania  or  Anan,  country  of,  555. 

Antimony,  82.  107-  176. 

Apples  of  paradise  (mum),  (11!),  663. 

Arabians,  inhabit  Mosul,  (10, 

Ararat,  momitnin  of,  n.  101  p.  51. 

Arbor  semi,  district  so  called,  51,  7k  — Tree, 
from  whence  the  name,  10!). 

Arcolini,  kind  of  animal  Hu;  for  of  which  is 
valuable,  746,  749. 

Arghnn,  n  Moghul  king  of  India  (Persia), 
sends  an  embassy  to  the  (Jr.  khan,  to 
demand  a  wife  of  the  imperial  family,  27- 
In  consequence  of  his  death,  the  lutly  is 
presented  to  his  Ron  Katun  or,  Qhaxan,  34. 
Mention  of  him,  361.  ’ 

Arginm  or  Arznrrum,  u  city  'off  A'fmoftfn,  47. 

i luli ,  which  signifies  n  mixture,  257. 

Argus  phuusunt,  n.  142  p.  22!). 

Ayis,  see  Dank. 

Arte  of  Noah,  mountain  on  which  it  rested— 
Fertility  of  the  country  at  its  base:,  48. 

Armenia  the  Greater,  41.  The  summer  sta¬ 
tion' of  a  Tartar  army,  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  its  pasture — Contains  the 
mountain  on  which  Noah’s  ark  rested,  48. 

Armenia  the  Lesser,  19.  Its  capital  named 
Scbusioz — Air  unhealthy — Inhabitants  de¬ 
generate— Its  seaport  named  Giazza,  fre¬ 
quented  by  much  shipping — Its  houmtu- 

Armics  of  the  Tartars,  manner  of  constitut¬ 
ing,  214.  One  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  horse  and  one  hundred  thousand 
foot  collected  by  Kubki i,  265. 

Arms  of  the  Tartars,  5}  10. 

Arrows,  poisoned,  made  use  of  in  Kamzau,  4B0. 

Artigbugu,  u  brother  of  Knbla'i,  his  preten¬ 
sions,  n.  490  in  263. 

Arzerrtim,  sec  Argirtm. 

Arzengan,  a  city  of  Armenia,  the  seat  of  tut 
archbishop— Celebrated  for  its  warm  baths, 
47. 

Asbestos,  see  Salamander. 

Ashburgan,  n,  215  p.  123. 

Ai-idin  or  Azz-eddin ,  sultan,  80. 


Assam,  a  city  belonging  to  the  western  Tar- 

Assassins,  n.  210  p.  117, 

Asses,  line  breed  of,  in  Persia,  75,  wild,  81, 
IS7.  Employed,  with  camels,  in  crossing 
the  deserts.  158.  In  Magastar,  707.  In 
Almseia,  720.  In  northern  Tartarv,  758. 

.'I stair,  name  of  the  prince  who  reigned  in  Kacl 
— Ilis  riches  and  number  of  his  women,  674. 

Astrolabes,  577. 

Astrologers,  195,  252,  297,  529.  572,  377, 
578,  476,  51!),  528,  610,  678. 

A.ruma  m.lkstnima,  the  ancient  capital  of 

Azam  (lapis  lazuli)  found  in  Ilalashan,  ISO. 
In  Tcmlnk,  2.57. 


H. 


liuhyionui  (meant  for  Egypt)  soldmi  of  ( Hun ■ 
dokilari)  invades  Armenia,  p.  19.  (Satmtin) 
besieges  Acre,  726.  Manufacturers  of  su¬ 
gar,  from,  556. 

Baghdad  »ee  Baldach. 

Balburl,  see  Pntym-th.  '  ~'r" 

Ha  I, si  or  iai/rhsi,  priests  of  Hiahlha,  252,  299, 

Baku  or  Ahnkit,  sea  of,  52,  54. 
ltalach  or  liulkh,  a  magnificent  city  of  A7m- 
rusan,  where  Alexander  is  said  to  have  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  Darius,  121.  Stands 
at  the  limits  of  the  Persian  empire,  122. 
Ilalashan  or  Jladakhshan,  kingdom  of,  86, 
Its  princes  boast  their  descent  from  Alex¬ 
ander — Hahiss  whies  found  there,  129,  Also 
lapis  lazuli,  silver,  copper,  and  lend— 
Horses  remarkably  line — The  breed  from 
Bucephalus  hud  been  long  preserved  there, 
130.  Largo  docks  of  sheep — Extraordinary 
fashion  of  female  dress- -Marco  Polo  re¬ 
sided  there  twelve  months,  151. 

J’lin’ass  rubies  found  in  Hatashan,  129. 
ihi/tlnr/i,  ilagailc/,  or  Haghdad,  city  of,  the 
residence  of  the  khalils,  63.  Taken  by 
I  Huh  or  Ilulagu,  67.  Miracle  performed 
there,  69.  Residence  of  a  (Jacobite)  pa- 

Buhtwiu  II,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  I. 
Jhilkh,  city  of,  Bee  Hatach. 

Hatsara  or  Basrah,  city  of,  63. 
llamhnu  cones,  251*401,  415.  Hopes  manu¬ 
factured  of)  493.  Of  extraordinary  size, 

llama  or  Amu,  u.  891  p.  457- 
Hangala,  sec  Bcnguta. 

Banyans , 
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Banyans,  a  caste  of  Hindus  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce,  n.  1338  p.  666. 

Baptism,'  additional,  with  fire,  practised  in 
Abascia  or  Abyssinia,  719. 

Barak  or  Brnac,  Turtar  chief  of  Bokhara,  2. 

Bargtiak,  abirdof  the  polar  regions,  221. 

Bargit,  plain  of,  extends  to  the  Northern 
ocean— Cold  there  excessive,  220. 

Ba rkii,  liar Icalt,  or  JierM,  chief  of  the 
western  Tartar,-  "—His  court  visited  by 
Nieolu  and  Maiiio  Tolo,  2.  Defeated  bv 
Alan,  2.  J 

Barit  it,  species  of,  without  husk,  ISO. 

Barsumn  or  Bursimeeus,  Saint,  monastery  of, 
73.  Monks  employ  themselves  in  manu¬ 
facture,  7-1'. 

Btuciu  or  Paixhorc,  province  of— Complexion 
of  tile  inhabitants  dark— they  are  skilled 

in  magic— wear  pendants  in  their  ears _ 

Climate  hot,  133. 

Bosnia,  a  district  of  Java  minor — Its  inhabi¬ 
tants  profess  obedience  to  the  Gr.khun,  603. 

Haslinmio,  punishment  of  the,  217,  299. 

Bab,  us  largo  as  vultures,  647. 

Baths,  warm  tuul  eold,  47,  104,  515. 

Bulla  people,  of  Sumatra,  n.  1202  p.  602. 
n.  1223>  611. 

Bayun  or  Pe-ycn,  see  Ckinsan. 

Bears,  white  and  of  great  size,  in  northern 
Turtury,  738. 

Bedsteads  or  cots  used  by  persons  of  rank  in 
India,  648. 

Bell,  for  striking  the  hours,  in  Tai-du,  Ta-tu, 
or  I’eking,  298.  Small,  appended  to  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  in  Mian  or  Ava,  449. 

Belorn  or  llaltir,  elevated  region  near  Pamer, 
142. 

Bengala,  kingdom  of,  441 .  Situated  on  the 
southern  confines  of  India— Is  not  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Gr.  khan,  451.  Peo- 
nla  worship  idols  -  Have  publie  schools— 
Oxen  there  of  great  size— Produces  cotton 
—Eunuchs  an  article  of  traffic,  452. 

fi entail  or  llintuii,  an  island  near  Sumatra,  n. 

1 1 89  p.  597. 

Beuzain,  n.  1198  p.  600.  n,  1405  p.694. 

Hereto,  u  delicious  fruit  produced  in  Lochac 
(Kambojo),  594'. 

lietala  or  IPedale,  a  place  in  Maabar,  near  to 
which  is  the  best  fishing  ground  for  pearl- 
oysters,  625. 

Betel,  mnstitieation  of,  conducive  to  health, 
663.  The  leaf  named  ianilml,  674.  Pre¬ 
pared  with  uromatic  drugs  and  quick  lime 
—Spitting  the  saliva  it  produces,  upon 
another,  u  mortal  offence,  and  resented  by 
appeal  to  arms,  675. 


Bezant  or  Besant,  a  gold  coin,  325,  410. 

Bibars  Bwndokdari,  soldan  of  Egypt,  n.  38. 

p.  21‘. 

Birds,  rare  in  very  elevated,  regions,  142. 
In  India  differ  from  those  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  647.  Of  Zanzibar,  712.. 

Birmah,  Burmah,  or  Ava  country,  n.  '864> 
p.  445. 

Bishop,  of  Sevasta,  45,  Archbishop  of  Sdc- 
cotora  or  Socotra  700.  Independent  of 
the  Pope,  but  subordinate  to  the  Patri¬ 
arch  of  Baghdad,  702. 

Blase,  bishop,  45. 

Boar ,  wild,  large  tusk  of,  conveyed  to  the 
Gr.  khan,  707. 

Body-guard  of  the  Gr.  khan.  317- 

Bokh&ra,  city  of,  2. 

Bolgana  or  Bolghan-lchatun,  wife  of  Arghun, 
king  of  Persia,  27. 

Bo l gar  or  Bulghar,  a  city  and  territory  be  > 
longing  to  the  western  Tartars,  1. 

Bombazine,  boccasini,  buchyramis,  species 
of  cotton  cloth,  47,  60. 

Boots  or  buskins,  a  part  of  the  Kataian  dress 
325,  382. 

Boriut,  a  Tartar  family  privileged,  to  drink 
milk  from  mares  of  the  imperial  stud,  251. 
n.  471,  ad. 

Box- tree,  prevalent  in  Georgia,  33. 

Bramins  or  brahmans,  originally  from  the 
province  of  Lac  or  Lar — are  most  honour¬ 
able  merchants — abhor  an  untruth— re¬ 
markable  for  continence — undertake  the 
management  of  the  concerns  of  foreign 
traders  (It  must  here  have  been  intended 
to  speak  of  Banyans) — distinguished  by  a 
string  of  cotton  thread — are  abstemious, 
and  long-lived,  662. 

Brazil  wood,  see  Sappan. 

Bridge,  remarkable  one  at  Pulisangan,  386., 
At  Sin-din-fu,  410.  Number  of,  at  Kin- 
sai,  509,  n.  1008  p.  512.  At  Kue-lin-fu,  654. 

Brius,  river  so  called,  421. 

Bucephalus,  his  race  long  preserved  in  Bala- 
shan,  130. 

Buddha,  n.  352  p.  183,  n,  353  p.  184. 

liudsdo  idols  of  Japan,  n.  1147  p.579. 

Buffaloes,  in  the  country  of  Amu  or  Bamu,. 
456. 

Buildings  at  Tai-du  (Peking)  style  of,  289. 

Bundohdari,  soldan  of  Egypt)  19; 

Burials  not  allowed  within  the  city  of  Kan- 
bulu,  351. 

Burning  bodies  ef  the  dead,  164,  351,  457, 
459,  464,  488  ,  489,  569,  633.  Remarks 
on  asserted  practice,  n.  963  p.  490. 
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darnels,  employed  in  crossing  the  desert  of 
Lop,  p.  158.  At  Iizintt,  186.  Hair  of. 
used  in  manufacture,  2:15.  Paraded  be¬ 
fore  the  Gr.  kliaa,  52!).  Flesh  of,  eaten  at 
Magastar,  7(>ti.  Employed  in  Egypt,  725. 

Camelopard  or  giraffe,  707.  Description  of, 
712.  Found  in  Abuseiti,  720. 

Camelols,  manufactured  in  Tunyttl  of  camels 
liair  and  white  wool,  2:J5. 

Camphor  'tree,  produced  in  the  woods  be¬ 
tween  Kun-giu  and  Zai-tun,  559,  In  Java 
minor,  642.  Sold  there  for  its  weight  in 
gold,  614. 

Canal,  imperial,  account  of — A  conveyance 
by  water  from  Manji,  through  Kataia,  to 
Kanbaltt,  effected  by  it,  498, 

Canes,  bamboo,  251,  -Mil,  418.  Cordage 
made  of,  495.  Of  prodigious  size,  548. 

Cannibalism,  n.  47 Ip.  258.  n.  1091  p.  555.  n. 
JIM)  p.  580.  n.  1242  p.  (120. 

Canonical  hours,  (199.  n.  1504  p.  645. 

Caravans,  arrival  of,  at  Kanbalu—  Their  mer¬ 
chandise  purchased  by  the  Gr.  khan  with 
paper-money,  354.  In  Tflhefti,  413. 

Carpels  matmfoetored  in  Turkomaniu  (of  Asia 

Carriages  used  aud  let  to  hire  in  Kin-sui,  des¬ 
cription  of,  526. 

Carts  or  Cars  of  the  Tartars,  204. 

Canola,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  a  mealy 
substance,  614. 

Caspian  sea,  or  sea  of  Khazar,  see  Jbaku. 
Caspian  straits,  or  straits  of  Khtmur,  u. 
69  p.  37. 

Gallic,  83.  Those  of  different  Tartar  pro¬ 
prietors  distinguished  by  marks,  2 1 8.  Wild 
cattle  in  Taugut,  very  large  uml  handsome. 
224.  Fed  vv-ith  dried  fish  on  const  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  729. 

Causmay,  a  remarkable  one  near  Kui-gan-zu. 
482.  Oil  sides  of  imperial  canal,  ION. 

Cavalry,  low,  marshy  country  unfit  for  quur- 
ters  of,  535. 

Celestial  city,  implied  by  the  name  of  Kins 
given  to  Htmg-ehea-fa,  508. 

Cen-Temtir  or  Timur,  son  of  Kublu'i,  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  province  of  Karaian,  424,  441. 

Ceremony  of  prostration,  330, 

Ceylon,  Zeilait,  or  Satan,  great  island  of,  t). 
1 244  p.  622.  n.  1 352  p.  (170. 

Chunganor  or  white  lake— Palace  of  the  Gr. 
khan  at  this  place,  which  abounds  with 
aquatic  game,  248.  Partridges  in  great 
numbers  fed  there -Camel-loads  of  birds 


sent  from  thence  in  winter  to  the  residence 
of  the  Gr-khun,  249. 

Chang-ehcu-fit,  city  of,  n,  989  p.  503. 

Chan-gkian-ftt  or  Chin-kiang-fu,  a  city  of 
Manji — Inhabitants  of,  idolaters,  use  the 
paper-money  of  the  Gr.  khan,  and  carry 
on  extensive  manufactures,  500.  Two 
Christian  churches  there,  501. 

Chungli,  a  city  of  Kataia,  situated  on  a  wide 
and  deep  river,  465. 

Clmnglu,  a  city  of  Kataia — inhabitants  arc 
idolaters,  burn  their  dead,  uml  use  the 
paper-money  til' the  Gr.  khan — Salt  (petrol 
procured  from  the  soil— Peaches  of  a  large 
size  grown  there.  Kit. 

Chaplrt  or  rosary  worn  by  king  of  Munhnr,  113 1 . 

Charahan,  or  Ciarliitm,  a  town  uml  district 
near  the  desert  of  Lap  or  Kohi,  1511.  Jas¬ 
per  found  in  its  stream —  Country  an  entire 

1 Valve or  field  sports,  81,  12(1,  248,  250,  338, 
339,  342,  343,  345,  444,  434. 

Children,  exposure  of,  475.  Kale  of,  5  42. 

Chiu,  sen  of,  contains  u  vast  number  of  islands, 
580,  Is  a  part  ot  the  ocean  and  not  an 
inland  sea,  581. 

Chinrhitalas ,  a  town  near  Hie  desert  of  Lap, 
175.  Its  inhabitants  consist  of  N'estoriaus, 
Mahometans,  and  idolaters— -Country  pro¬ 
duces  steel  anil  antimony —  The  salamander 
(asbestos)  found  there,- 176, 

Chinese  trade  with  India,  n.  1372  p.  (179,  p. 
687. 

Chingis-kun  or  Jeng’u-khnn,  chosen  king  of  the 
(Mt msalj  lartars — His  progress  in  acqui¬ 
ring  dominion — Demands  the  daughter  of 
Un-khan  in  marritigi — Encamps  on  the 
plain  of  Tenditk — Consults  his  astrologers — 
eights  a  battle  in  which  Un-khan  is  killed, 
194.  Is  himself  slain  at  the  siege  of  a 
castle  named  Thaigin  --Buried  in  a  motm- 
lain  of  Mni,  an;." 

C/ihi:;ix,  son  of  Kiililni  anil  his  intruded  suc¬ 
cessor,  dies  hi  fore  his  father,  286,  Situa¬ 
tion  of  his  palace,  290.  His  place  at  pub- 


Chiug-tu-fn,  capital  of  Sc-ehiien,  n.  786  p. 
411,  a.  902  p.  40!  - 

Chmgm,  town  of,  from  whence  large  qmuni- 
ticH  ot  salt  are  exported,  484. 

Chin-kimig-keu,  town  of,  u.  983  p.  499,  n. 
987  p,  501. 

Chius, in  Dayan  or  l’e-yc>i,  at  the  head  of  Kti- 
h/iu's  army,  invades  Manji  or  southern 
China,  475.  Takes  the  capital  and  sends 
tlie  queen  a  prisoner  to  his  master — .Sig¬ 
nification  of  his  name,  476. 


Chmtigni, 
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Chinligui,  city  of- Inhabitants  make  cloth  of 
the  bark  of  certain  trees— Use  the  stamped 
paper  of  the  Gr.  khan,  458.  Manufacture 
silk,  459. 

Chivichi  or  masters  of  the  chase  to  the  Gr. 
khan — Pimple  employed  under  them  wear 
uniforms,  ,'W>. 


<  hrmrh ,  lt  term  used  in  Matdmr  to  signify 

unlucky  hours  of  the  day,  639. 

<  VnWww,  Nestoriuu  and  Jacobite,  in  Arme¬ 

nia,  1".  hi  /.nrzania  or  Georgia,  5!(,  54. 
At  Mosul,  tit).  At  Ualdach  or  Baghdad, 
67.  At  Tivuris,  71.  At  Kashcar,  145.  At 
Samarkand,  147.  At  Karkon  or  Yerkcn, 
150.  At  Ruecuir  or  So-chcu,  178.  At 
Kampion  or  Kan-ehcu,  18k,  In  Erginul 
or  Kokomlr,  ‘2‘M.  In  Tenduk,  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  I’restcr  John,  '236'.  Numbers  of, 
in  the  nrmv  nt  Anytui,  -270.  Complain  to 
the  Gr.  khtm  of  being  taunted  hy  the  Jews 
,  ami  Sarueens,  '271.  Offer  up  prayers  for 
prosperity  of  the  Gr.  kliun,  3*2(1.  Churches 
of,  at  I'hon-ghitin-fo  in  MmijU  501.  At.  Xou- 
lum,  ti~7 ■  In  islands  of  males  and  females, 
ti'ip.  In  Sueotrn,  7<H2.  In  Ahttseia  or 
Ahy-sioia,  ivIuti-  they  have  particular 
baptismal  marks,  710.  ‘Detattad  by  Sara¬ 
cens  of  Aden,  795.  Of  the  Greek  church, 
in  Hussiit,  748. 

Chun fos,  see  Christians,  also  n.  .988  p.  501. 

fVi  mm  immii,  performed  by  three  on  an  Abys¬ 
sinian  bishop,  720. 

Cities  of  China,  distinguished  into  classes,  n. 
757  p.  325,  n.  1057  p.  537. 

Clrmro-l’ii,  city  of,  '20. 

Clmnii  IV.  pope,  death  of,  13. 

Chpoidm  or  lmriitio,  nseil  at  Kin-mi  for  divi- 
dmi;  tin-  hours,  which  are  struck  hy  the 


Cloth,  woollen,  375.  .Sort  of,  prepared  from 
hark  of  tree*.  458. 

( lorn,  description  nfthc  tree,  491.  590,  Error 
respecting  place  of  their  growth,  n.  824  p. 


Coat,  found  in  Ktttuin  and  there  used  for  fires 
—retains  the  heat  better  than  charcoal, 
373.  Saves  the  consumption  of  wood,  374. 

CV o  or  Indian  nuts,  607,  617, 619,649,  687. 

Cumcilmm,  exhibit  before  the  Gr.  khan,  320, 
330. 

f.bmtim  or  Kumari,  n.  1378  p-  683.  _ 

<  'ampkxUms  of  people  of  Kin-sai,  fair,  523. 

Computation  of  time  hy  cycles,  378. 

Concur,  uninhabited  island  of,  594. 

Constantinople,  under  the  emperor  Baldwin 
II. — Nicole  and  Moffio  Polo  take  their  de¬ 
parture  from  thence,  1. 


Conversation,  courteous,  amohgst  the  Ka- 
taians,  S8I. 

Copper,  found  in  Balashan,  130.  In  islands 
of  China  sea,  583.  Brought  as  ballast  from 
Manji  to  Malabar,  687.  Imported  to  Kam¬ 
baia,  695. 

Coral,  high  price  of,  in  Kesmur  or  Kashmir, 
137.  Used  as  currency  in  Tebeth,  414. 

Cordage,  for  towing  boats,  made  of  the  bam¬ 
boo  cane,  495, 

Cotton,  grown  in  Persia,  75.  In  Guzzerat — 
Such  as  is  taken  from  trees  of  a  certain 
age,  not  fit  for  spinning,  691.  Produced 
abundantly  in  Kambaia,  695. 

Cottons,  of  threads  naturally  coloured,  554. 
Manufacture  of,  in  Murphili  or  Masulipat- 
nam,  658.  In  Malabar,  687.  In  Kambaia, 
695.  In  Soccotera  or  Socofra,  702. 

Council,  see  Tribunal. 

Coitriei-s,  of  the  Gr,  khan,  their  journies,  364. 
Badge  worn  hy,  365. 

Cow tisans,  see  Public  women. 

Cow,  see  Ox. 

Cowdung,  houses  smeared  with,  in  India,  637. 

Cowries  or  porcelain  shells,  used  as  currency 
at.  IV hi  (in  VuimnnJ,  425.  In  Karaxan, 
whither  they  are  broaght  ikonrlirdia,  429. 
Jn  Vochang,  4S4.  In  Tholoman,  457.  In 
Lochac,  594. 

Cranes,  various  species  of,  248. 

Cremcssor,  see  Orrnus. 

Cubebs,  in  Java,  590.  In  Malabar,  '687. 

Cumani,  people  so  named,  who  inhabited 
countries  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Eux- 
ino,  S3. 

Curcuma,  a  yellow  dye,  n.  1093  p.  552. 

Curd  of  milk,  how  prepared  hy  Tartars,  214. 

Currents,  violeift,  setting  to  the  south,  between 
Magastar  and  coast  of  Zanzibar,  rendering 
the  return  of  vessels  to  the  northward  im¬ 
practicable,  706.  -  -  • 

Cycle  of  twelve  years  employed  by  people  of 
Kantmlu,  378. 


Dafar,  town  of,  on  coast  of  Arabia,  n.  1483 
p.  733. 

D amaghan,  see  Timochain.  _ 

Darkness,  produced  in  the  atmosphere  by 
magical  art,  p.  87-  Region  of,  beyond  the 
country  of  the  Tartars—  Sun  invisible  there 
during  most  part  of  the  winter,  when  a  dusk 
prevails— Inhabitants  have  pallid  complex¬ 
ions  and  dull  intellects,  and  do  not  live  un- 
5  E  <*er 
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der  a  regular  government,  745.  They  are 
exposed  to  plundering  expeditions  from  the 
Tartars,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  dark 
season,  and  find  their  way  buck  by  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  their  mares — In  summer  great 
numbers  of  valuable  furs  are  procured  there, 
and  conveyed  toltussiaand  other  countries, 

Dana  or  /lrjh,  a  city  of.Arnmniu,  48. 

Vales,  the  collection  of — Eaten  us  food — 
Wine  made  from,  101,  104,729.  Produced 
ill  Zcnzibur,  71 2.  At  Vscier  or  Shaker  728. 
And  at  Kalayali,  735. 

David  Melik,  title  of  the  king  of  Zormnia  or 
Georgia,  52. 

Debtors,  peculiar  laws  respecting,  in  Maabar, 


river— Passes  of  the  country  difficult — Pep¬ 
per  and  ginger  produced  there— .Vessels 
driven  there  in  distress  arc  confiscated — 
Thoao  from  Maty i  ship  their  cargoes  in  the 
road— Country  infested  with  tigers,  684* 
Xhtrfeeryj  aigaW  of  W,  h-  H5p.  53  •  .  , 

Desert  of  Memasvat  fomtki.  Jjafi -y&f sfo&wv- 
am  or  Kimbas,  109.  OfStt/turgaa,  121.  Of 
Lop  or  Knbi,  154,  153.  Haunted  by  evil 
spirits,  159.  _  Of  northern  Tartary — Diffi¬ 
culty  of  crossing  it  in  summer,  when  tlie  ice 
thaws— Wooden  huts  erected  at  the  end  of 
each  day's  stage,  738.  For  travelling  over 
the  ice,  sledges  drawn  by  dogs  are  used,  739. 
Deoils,  painted  white  by  people  of  India,  649. 
Devotees  amongst  the  idolaters,  137. 
Diamonds  found  in  tho  kingdom  of  Murpkili 
or  Masulipatam,  657.  Extraordinary  mode 
of  collecting  them,  658.  ■ 

Divination  by  rods,  195. 

Dlvinitissj  male  and  female,  647. 

Dogs  used  for  sport,  by  the  Gr.  khan,  339, 
340.  A  breed  of,  m  Tehel/i,  as  large  is 
asses,  415.  Used  in  northern  Tartnry  to 
draw  sledges  over  the  frozen  snow,  739. 
Doge  of  Venice,  his  Podestk  or  bail  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  1. 

Dor,  a  king  so  named,  story  respecting,  397. 
Carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Vn-khan,  who 
after  a  time  restores  him  to  his  dominions, 


Doves,  considered  by  Mahometans  os  unclean 
food,  86. 

Dragoian  or  Indragiri,  a  district  of  Java  minor, 
610. 

Dragon,  figure  of,  employed  in  ornament,  251. 
Dress,  extraordinary  mode  offemale,  in  Lala- 
shan,  181,  Dresses  given  by  the  Gr,  khan 


at  festivals,  325.  Costly  dresses  of  women 
at  JCin-sai,  522. 

Drink,  poured  into  the  throat,  088. 

Drn'U d'liubaine,  exercised  at  Ormuz,  95. 

Drugs,  403, 452, 455, 590, 597, 599, 612,  725. 

Dualling,  juridical,  675. 

Dulfur  or  DaJ'ar,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  subject  to  sultan  of  Aden— Its  inha¬ 
bitants  Mahometans— I-Ius  n  good  port — 
Exports  a  number  of  Arabian  horses  to 
India— Produces  frankincense,  733. 


Eagles  trained  to  stoop  at  wolves,  388.  Em¬ 
ployed  in  the  collection  of  diamonds,  658. 
Eusi-IiuUrs  or  Eastern  islands,  visited  by  Mar¬ 
co  Polo,  28.  See  Maabar, 

Ebony,  forests  of,  in  Ziiimlm  or  Txituupa.  litili, 
Egrigain  or  t/g ttriu,  a  district  of  Tangut — Inlaw 
bitants  for  the  most  purt  idolaters— Three 
churches  of  Nestoriau  Christians,  235. 
Elephants,  employed  to  carry  a  wooden  castle,, 
Rribi  tain  din  procession  before 

Mkn,  442.  Many  of  them  Vaptured'by 
Kublais  forces,  444.  Wild,  447,  1 49,  455. 
Sent  as  tribute  to  the  Gr.  khan  by  king  of 
Ziamba,  585.  Found  in  Lachac.  In  .Java 
minor,  603.  In  Zanzibar — Their  mode  of 
copulating,  712.  Wine  given  to  them  to. 
render  them  furious,  713.  Found  in  ,44«i- 
cia,  720. 

Embroidery  worked  in  a  superior  manner  in 
Guzzerat,  691. 

Enchantments,  see  Magic, 

Enrolment  of  men  to  serve  in  Kubla't's  army, 
and  their  distribution,  535. 

Entertainments  given  by  the  Gr.kltun,  descrip¬ 


ts  of  earth  or  mml,  86. 

Erginut,  Erginur  or  Koku-nar,  a  district  of 
the  province  of  Tangut — Its  inhabitants  ido¬ 
laters,  with  some  Christinas  ami  Turko¬ 
mans— South-eastern  road  from  thence 
leads  to  Singui  or  Stmng,  amt  Kutaia,  224. 

Ermius,  344,  746,  748. 

Escier  or  Shehtr,  city  of,  on  coast  of  Arabia, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Mm— Port  fre¬ 
quented  by  ships  from  India  •  Exports  hor¬ 
ses — Produces  large  quantities  of  white 
frankincense,  which  distils  from  a  tree — 
Also  dates,  hut  no  grain  excepting  rice  and 
millet,  728.  No  wine  there  from  grapes, 
but  prepared  from  rice,  sugar  and  dates— 
The 
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The  breed  of  sheep  Braall  and  peculiar— In¬ 
habitants  employed  in  fishing,  and  catch 
the  tunny  in  great  numbers— FiBli  not  salt¬ 
ed  but  dried  m  the  sun,  and  given  as  food 
to  cattle  of  all  kinds— Also  made  into  bis¬ 
cuit,  and  laid  up  for  the  year’s  consump¬ 
tion— The  frankincense  monopolised  by 
the  mddun  of  Aden,  729. 

I'M  or  Ucrdil,  the  river  Wolgn,  54. 

F.unucla,  employed  in  court  of  the  Gr.  khan, 
— S 1 .  Arc  purchased  in  Bcngala,  452. 

Jituine  or  l$lm*k  sea,  termed  the  Mar  maggi- 
orc  or  Mar  mazer,  1. 

Beil  spirits,  desert  of  Lop  haunted  by,  159. 

iixeeutionaf  criminals,  peculiar  modes  of,  67, 

Exposure  of  infants,  475. 

Lisina,  city  of,  belonging  to  Tangut,  and 
near  the  desert— Inhabitants  -of  are  ido¬ 
laters— Have  camels— Customary  to  lay  in 
^provisions  for  forty  days,  at  this  place,  186, 


Fairs,  held  in  western  partis  of  Katai %  893, 
In  country  of  Katdmten,  where  gold  is 
exchanged  for  a  proportionate  weight  of 
silver,  447.  In  Jaws  minor,  n.  1215  p.  609. 

Fattens,  82,  180,  186,  204.,  220,  221,  248, 
250,  342,  343,  415,  603,  749. 

F, infur  or  Fagh-fur,  title  of  the  sovereign  of 
•Manji  or  southern  China,  474.  His  cha¬ 
racter,  475.  Upon  the  invasion  of  his  ter¬ 
ritory  he  abandons  his  capital,  and  leaves 
the  government  to  his  queen,  476.  Des¬ 
cription  of  his  palace  and  amusements,  589. 
His  loss  of  empire  the  consequence  of 
enervating  habits,  510. 

Fonfhr,  a  district  of  Java  minor,  where  the 
finest  camphor  is  produced,  and  a  tree  that 
yields  a  kind  of  meal,  614. 

Firth,  u  district  of  Jam  minor,  601. 

lijtivub,  mmuully  celebrated  by  the  Tartars, 

Field-sports,  see  Chase. 

Fite,  observed  to  hum  sluggishly  in  elevated 
regions,  142. 

Fires,  precautions  against,  at  Kin-sai,  581, 

fire-worship,  n.  156  p.  76. 

lint  day  of  the  year,  in  February,  when  the 
Tartars  dress  in  white,  328. 

/•Jr-timber,  used  in  ship-building,  565. 

Fish,  abundant  in  the  Caspian,  53.  Salted 
for  food  by  people  of  Ormuz,  101.  City 


of  Kinsai  plentifully  supplied  with,  514. 
Many  fine  sorts  on  coast  of  Java  minor, 
607.  Caught  in  large  quantities  and 
cured  by  people  of  the  island  of  Males, 
700.  Dried  in  the  sun  on  coast  of  Arabia, 
given  to  the  cattle  for  food,  and  made  into 
biscuit,  729.  The  food  of  inhabitants  of 
Kalayati,  735.  • 

Fishery  for  pearls,  see  Pearl-fishery. 

Fo,  religion  ofr  n.  1 165  p.  587.  See  Buddha. 

Foot-Posts,  in  dominions  of  the  Gr.  khan,  363. 

Fornication,  not  considered  as  a  crime  in  Maa- 
har,  639. 

Fowls  of  a  peculiar  breed,  554. 

Foxes,  black,  in  nortliern’Tartary,  738,  746, 
749. 

Francolin  partridge,  86. 

Frankincense,  white,  produced  in  country  of 
Escier  or  Sheher,  where  it  distils  from  a 
small  tree  of  the  fir-kind,  728.  Exported 
also  from  lJulfar  or  Dqfar,  733. 

Freight  of  merchandise  at  Eaton,  559. 

Fruits  of  Khorasan,  121.  Of  Kamul  or  Ha- 
mi,- 171.  Of  Xin-sai,  514. 

Flight  or  Fu-cheu,  principal  city  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Kcm.ha,  551.  Capital  of  Fo-kien, 
ne  1689  p.  55ft 

Funerals,  preparations  for,  iti  Tangut,  164.  • 
Tartar  custom  of  sacrificing  human  victims 
at,  199.  Ceremonies  at,  in  Kin-sai,  where 
pieces  of  paper  representing  various  arti¬ 
cles  of  property  are  thrown  into  the  flames, 
529. 

Furs  of  various  animals,  344,  738, 739, 746, 
749. 


G. 


Gnlangul,  kiempfcria  gaianga,  p.  403, 5 51, 554. 

Gall,  of  the  alligator,,  its  medittinai  qualities, 

. . 

Gambling,  to  which  the  Kataians  are  remark¬ 
ably  addicted,  prohibited  by  the  Gr.  khan, 
S82. 

Game,  41,  81,  83,  86,-121, 248, 249,  340, 342, 
345, 392, 407, 483, 488, 501, 514, 549, 559, 
612. 

Gan-pu  or  Ning-po,  fine  port  of— Frequented 
by  ships  from  India — Its  communication  by 
water  with  Kin-sai,  542. 

Gate  of  Iran,  appellation  of  Derlend,  53. 
Particular  gate  of  palace  reserved  for  the 
Gr.  khan,  288. 

Gaui,  tribe  of,  in  Maabar,  descended  from  those 
who  slew  St.  Thomas— eat  the  flesh  of  the 
ox,  but  do  not  kill  it,  63 7.  Apostle  killed 
by  an  arrow  shot  at  ,a  pea-fowl  by  the,  649. 
5  E  2  Gd«- 
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Gelu-Jchalat,  lake  of,  54. 

Gengui,  Chett-gui,  or  Tvhn-ki,  town  of,  .>■! 
Genoa,  city  of,  41. 

George,  a  descendant  oi  Pi-ester  John,  aChr 
tian  and  a  priest,  23(i,  237,  242. 
Georgia ,  see  Zorzania. 

Ghazun-katm,  sen  Kaxan. 

Ghittie,  a  kind  of  silto  in  Georgia,  54. 
Giazza,  or  Ay  as,  in  Armenia  minor,  I.‘i, 


perate  clinraeter,  <500-  Produces  Ringer, 
popper,  indigo,  and  cotton  —  Hides  of  va¬ 
rious  animals  dressed  there,  and  sent  to 
Arabia— Embroidery  worked  to  great  per- 


Gigantie  idols  in  Tungut— Some  of  them  in  a  IIumi  ()J,  Hamil.  g;n. it 
recumbent  posture,  181.  Ilang-rhru-ftt .  great  eitv  of, 

Gilding,  28!),  539.  Harking,  see  Itar. 

Ginger, 407,421, 505, 551,5i)t, 084,  OS,, Mil,  jimM,  Elt:t,  or  Wolga  river 
Gin-gui,  town  of,  459.  Uia-mum  or  Amoy.  l>ort  o! 

Giraffe ,  see  Camelopard.  „  -(;i_  ijgo.  1157  p.53l 

Glazing  of  windows,  289.  Honi-ngun-ta,  city  of,  n.  ‘1: 

Goer,  Benjamin,  n.  358  p.  18ti,  n.55(i  p.iiOl.  p,  .(.si. ' 

Goitres  or  glundular  tumours  of  tlie  throat,  151.  Hmtng-ha  „r  Yellow  river,  s 
Gold,  found  in  riverH  that  discharge  themselves  citv  of,  n,  1001  p. 

into  the  Kiang,  414.  In  Kain-du,  iormed  Hu-kien-fu,  city  of,  it.  904  ] 
into  rods,  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  for  cur-  lioTm  of  ^  mountuin  goat, 


Htti-nan,  island  of,  n.  1 158  p,  583. 

Hair,  practice  of  throwing  it  loose,  p.  55!. 

Of  wild  bull  carried  to  battle,  til-9. 

Ilami  or  Kamil,  n.  331-  p.  173. 11.  339  p.  174. 
Ilang-ehru-fn.  great  city  of,  see  Kin-sat. 
Harking,  see  Chase. 

Ilmlil,  EteJ,  or  Wolga  river.  54. 

Ilia-mum  or  Amoy,  port  of,  n.  1110,  1111 
p.  50 1 ,  502.  11.  1157  p.  533. 

Honi-ngmi-tn,  city  of,  11. 930  p. -473.  o.9!7 
p.  431. 

Hoting-ha  ur  Yellow  river,  see  Karumoran,  ' 
Ho-eheu,  city  of,  n,  1001  p.  503. 


rency,  480.  Found  in  rivers  there,  481.  Hospitals,  in  city  of  Jfin-rai,  5! 
In  river  Bnu*,  &-  .-ha  Is»b»i  sHMirtfcee  -m  Horses,  eXcfTreSrWPod  of,  in 
province  of  Kurazan,  429.  _  in  kartlantlan,  ,j fn  I>t,rK;sl,  7,],.  J11  Bulaxha 


434.  Proportion  in  value  of,  to  silver,  425, 
429,  434,  4-1-7.  Found  at.  Kangign,  455. 
Abundance  in  Zipangit  or  Japan,  509.  In 
islands  of  the  sea  of  Chin,  580.  In  those 
of  the  gulf  of  Keinan  or  If  ahum,  533.  In 
Java,  590.  In  Lochac,  594.  Imported  at. 
Kambma,  095.  In  Abascia,  721. 

Gouza  or  Tso-cheu,  city  of,  has  many  convents 
of  idolaters— Attliisplaee  the  roads  through 
Kataia  and  towards  Manji,  divide,  391. 

Gouermnenl,  civil,  established  by  Kublui,  300. 

Goza,  name  of  an  ambassador  from  king  Ar- 
ghun  to  the  Gr.  Mian,  34. 


Horses,  ekcbTreSrWPod  of,  in  Turkomtmia, 
45.  In  Persia,  7-4.  In  Butashan ,  130.  Effect 
produced  by  their  eating  a  poisonous  plant, 
178.  Horses  of  Tartars  fed  on  grass  nlone, 
210.  Numbers  possessed  by  individuals. 
Practice  of  drinking  their  blood,  21-4 — 
Numbers  employed  in  service  of  the  post, 
303.  Bred  in  Kantian,  424.  Ami  in  Kitrn- 
zttn,  from  whence  they  tire  sent  to  India — 
Deprived  of  a  joint  of  their  tails,  430. 
None  bred  in  Maabar,  hat  imported  from 
Arubiu,  032.  How  fed,  033.  Exported 
from  Kanan  or  Tana,  0S)3>  From  Aden,  725. 
From  Ihtifar,  733. 

Hours,  unlucky,  Oil!).  Hour  or  time  of  day 
judged  of  by  the  length  of  the  persons 


Imported  m  a  dried  state  at  km-sai,  514.  riaa. 

Greek  church,  ritual  oi,  iollowed  m  Georgia,  1{man  eating,  551,  578, 

53.  In  Russia,  (48.  001,  0(Xi,  010,  019. 

Green  mount.,  name  given  to  an  artificial  lull  see  Clmse. 

in  the  gardens  of  the  Gr.  khan  ut  Ttt-lu  or  *  0 

Peking,  290. 

Gregory  X.  Pope,  elected  whilst  legate  in 
Syria,  19.  *• 

Groisi,  Italian  grouts,  75,  353. 

Guards,  of  one  thousand  men,  at  each  gate  of  hlifa  or  hlifa,  a  place  in  Trntluk,  where  there 
the  city  of  Ta-tu  or  Peking,  298.  is  a  silver  mine,  p.  242. 

Guzzerat,  a  kingdom  on  the  western  side  of  Idols,  of  a  gigantic  size,  and  some  in  a  re- 
India— Height.  of  north  star  us  seen  from  cumbent  posture,  181.  Tartar  idol,  209. 

thence  -  Affords  harbour  to  pirates  of  dcs-  Representing  male  anti  femule  divinities,  in 
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India— to  which  young  women  are  dedica¬ 
ted,  647.  Of  a  dark  colour,  64,9. 

Idolaters,  at  liascia  or  Paishore,  13 5.  At  Kes- 
«it<r  or  Kashmir,  137.  At  Saehion  or  Sha¬ 
ding  Kit).  At  Kamttl  or  Hami,  171.  At 
Chimhilnlns,  176.  At  Huccuir  or  So-dieu, 
I7ti-  At  Kampion  or  Kan-dteu,  181.  At 
K :i>i it,  186.  At  Erginul  or  Kolmar,  224.. 
At  Siiiiiid  or  ,S U-ning,  ih.  In,  Tdictk  or 
Tibet,  2,72.  Otfor  prayers,  along  with 
Christ  inns  and  Mahometans,  for  prosperity 
of  tlu-  Or.  khan,  !!2(i.  Prevail  throughout 
Kntaia  nml  Manji,  403,  et  passim, 
fy hurt,  people  so  called,  n.  24  p.  16,  n.  447 
p.  237,  ti.  727  p.  284. 

Imnursinn  in  water,  practised  by  inhabitants 
of  < Irani/,,  during  the  hot  winds,  93. 
htvnsr,  of  a  dark  colour,  exported  from 
Kan, mo r  1W,  698. 

India,  distinguished  into  the  Greater,  Les- 
,  xer.  and  Middle,  360,  367,737.  Birds  and 
beasts  of,  differ  from  those  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  647.  Morals  of  its  inhabitants  relaxed, 
678.  Krsmaeorun  or  Mukran  the  last  pro¬ 
vince  of  tin*  Greater  India  beginning  at 
Maaimr  Places  on  the  son-coast  only, 
described,  6«8.  Lesser  India  extends  from 
Zlamba  or  Tsiampa  to  Murphili  or  Mastdi- 
patum,  717.  Middle  or  second  India,  719. 
Indian  nuts,  sec  Coco, 

Indigo,  manufactured  at  Koulam,  677-  In 
(lusn  ritt,  691.  In  Kambaia,  693. 

Indrag h  i,  u  place  in  Sumatra,  n.  1222  p.  611. 
Infants,  exposure  of  by  parents,  and  subse¬ 
quent.  care  of,  by  the  king  of  Manji,  473. 
Intirmml,  of  Ch’mgvs-ktm  or  Jcngiz-khnn  and 
his  family  in  mountain  of  Altcfl,  199.  Cus¬ 
tom  of  sacrificing  human  victims  on  way 
,  to,  iii.  Numbers  slain  by  those  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  body  of  Mmigu  or  Manga 
kaan,  200.  At  Kanlmlu  interments  take 
place  without  the  city  and  suburbs,  351, 
Irabatty,  Irnmaddtt,  or  Nu- kiting  river,  n. 
868 'p.  446. 

Island  in  northern  ocean,  famous  for  breed  of 
gerfalcons,  221.  One  of  great,  beauty 
in  the  river  Kiang,  498.  In  lake  near 
Kin-sal,  725.  Number  of  in  Indian- sea 
(Maldives)  717. 

Ismaelians,  see  Old  man  of  the  mountain, 
Ispahan,  see  Upturn. 


Jaetdil,  Jaeolkh,  or  Catholicos,  the  patriarch 
of  the  Ncstorians,  who,  in  our  author’s  time) 
resided  at  Mosul,  p.  CO. 


Jaggri  or  ungranulated  sugar,  n.  1103  p.  757. 

Jambi,  a  place  in  Sumatra,  n.  1224  p.  612. 

Japan,  see  Zipangu. 

Jasper  and  chalcedonies,  found  at  Peyn  in 
Turkistan,  134.  Also  at  Charchan,  and  from 
thence  carried  to  Kataia,  157. 

Java,  large  island  of  —  Inhabitants  idolaters 
—  Its  productions  —  Gold  exported  from 
thence  to  Zai-tun— Not  subdued  by  the  Gr. 
khan,  590. 

Java  minor,  island  of,  S3.  Two  thousand  miles 
in  circuit  and  contains  eight  kingdoms — 
Yields  spices  and  drugs— North  star  invisi¬ 
ble  there,  599. 

Jengh-khan,  see  Ch'mgis-kan. 

Jerni,  a  kind  of  boat  used  on  tire  Nile,  725. 

Jerun,  island  of,  n.  208  p.  96. 

Jerusalem,  journey  to,  for  providing  holy  oil, 
18. 

Jews,  at  Tcflis,  54.  In  Tartary,  270,  274.  At 
Koulam,  677.  In  Abascia  or  Abyssinia, 
where  they  are  distinguished  by  a  particu¬ 
lar  mark,  719. 

Jorza  or  Zona,  190,  571. 

Jugglers  and  tumblers  exhibit  before  the  Gr. 
khan,  320. 

Justice,  rules  of,  avamgetvke-^attscts,  217. 


K. 


Kaan,  import  of  die  title,  p.  199,  262. 

Ka-chan-fu,  city  of,  403. 

Kucl,  a  considerable  city  of  Maabar — Much 
resorted  to  by  foreign  merchants— Horses 
imported  there  from  Arabia — Number  of 
women  maintained  by  its  prince,  named 
Astiar,  674. 

Kaidu,  a  powerful  chief  of  Turkistan,  enga-  . 
ged  in  rebellion  with  another  chief  named 
iVayan,  against  the  Gr.  khan,  263.  His  Sub¬ 
jects  retain  the  genuine  Tartar  manners, 
737. 

Kai-khatu,  see  Ki-akalo. 

Kain  or  Kao-yn,  town  of  —  Inhabitants  are 
idolaters — use  paper  money,  483. 

Kain-du,  city  of— Inhabitants  invite  strangers 
to  cohabit  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
420.  ' 

Kain-gui,  a  town  near  the  Xiang— Corn  and 
rice  collected  there  for  conveyance  <b  Kan- 

Kaisariah  or  Cmsarea,  city  of,  41, 45- 

Kalacha,  town  or  castle  of,  in  Egrigaia,  235. 

Kalayati,  a  strong  town  situated  near  a  gulf 
or  bay,  on  coast  of  Arabia— People  are 
Mahometans  and  subjects  of  the  Melik  of 
Ormuz 
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Ortfmz,  who  retreats  thither  when  hard 
pressed  by  his  enemies— Harbour  (Muskat) 
good,  and  much  frequented  by  shipping 
from  India — Horses  exported  from  thence, 
734..  Fortress  stands  near  entrance  of  the 
gulf,  and  commands  both  it  and  the  sea— 
Inhabitants  subsist  upon  dates  and*  fish, 
both  fresh  and  salted  or  dried,  Tti/J. 

Kalhdl,  castle  of,  n.  I486,  IMS)  p.  735. 

Kalizenc,  khalij,  or  canal  of  Alexandria,  725. 

Kamandu,  town  oij  near  the  district  of  Iteo- 
harle,  85. 

Kambaia,  an  extensive  kingdom  in  the  west 
of  India  —  Cotton  produced  there,  and 
cotton  cloth  and  indigo  manufactured— 
Skins  dressed  and  exported —  Returns  re¬ 
ceived  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  amt  tatty, 
695. 

Kambalu,  sec  Kanbalu, 

Kamboja,  country  of,  n.  1183  p.  595- 

Kamp'ar,  a  place  in  Sumatra,  u.  1229  p.  015. 

Kampion  or  Kan-cheu,  chief  city  of  Tan/ptt 
—Inhabitants  chiefly  idolaters — Contains 
three  Christian  churches  —  Multitude  of 
idols  there,  some  of  which  gt»  of  gigantic 
size — Devotees  lead,a>o*»Ufo>«*»  vSWiiMto 
in  use — Laity  have  several  wives,  181.  May 
repudiate  liiem  —  Are  incestuous,  1H2. 
Voices  of  evil  spirits  heard  in  proceeding 
from  thence  towards  the  cast,  224. 

Kamul,  Kamil,  or  Hami,  district,  and  city  of 
— Situated  between  two  great  deserts — In¬ 
habitants  idolaters — Addicted  to  pleasure, 
171.  Their  peculiar  indulgence  to  their 
guests— The  custom  forbidden  by  Mangu- 
kaan,  but  afterwards  allowed,  172. 

Kan  or  khan,  title  of,  199,  262. 

Kanan,  kingdom  of,  in  west  of  India— Pro¬ 
duces  a  sort  of  incense  of  a  dark  colour— 
Exports  horses,  60S. 

Kanbalu ,  Kam/mlu,  or  Khtm-butig,  city  of, 
268,274.  Winter  residence  of  the  <ir. 
kiian,  287.  iiciiiupushed  liir  the  new  city 
of  Tai-ilu  or  Ta-tu,  297.  Popuhuion  of 
the  city,  350.  Suburbs — Quantity  of  mer¬ 
chandise  sold,  351.  Number  of  astrologers, 
377.  Corn  nod  rice  for  supply  of,  con¬ 
voyed  by  the  canal,  4.98.  I’eople  of, 
marched  out,  to  meet  embassy  returning 
from  Zeilan,  670. 

Kan-clm,  n.  349  p.  182. 

Kan-gi-gu,  a  province  bordering  on  Haigala 
— King  of,  maintains  three  hundred  wives 
—  Gold  found  there— People  are  tattowed, 
455. 

Kan-giu  or  Kuang-cheu-fn  (Canton)  a  city  of 
the  viceroyalty  of  Koncha—Tlw  station  of 


a  largo  army — a  grand  port  of  Indian  com¬ 
merce,  557. 

Kaa-iju,  town  of,  n.  952  p.  484, 

Kantian,  or  Yunnan,  province  of— governed 
by  a  son  of  the  Gr.  khan,  tunned  Cun- Temur 
— Good  horses  bred  there,  424. 

Kam-karan  or  Kara  -  kunim,  city  of,  first 
established  residence  of  the  'tartars — Its 
castle  and  palace,  IHH. 

Karamania,  of  Asia  minor,  41. 

Kara-moran,  llmng-ho,  or  Yellow  river- 
does  not,  from  its  size  and  rapidity,  admit 
of  a  solid  bridge,  401.  Hus  its  source  in 
the  territory  of  Un-klum,  472. 

Karauiuts,  a  predatory  trilio,  Kti,  87. 

Ktmntm  or  Khurasan,  25. 

Kartizan  (of  Ynn-nau),  province  ami  city  of, 
governed  by  a  son  of  Kubla’i,  mimed  kagit- 
lin, — Much  gold  found  there,  429.  Ilorses 
scut  from  thence  to  India — Natives  of, 
ride  with  long  stirrups  like  the  French,  430 
—use  poisoned  arrows— carry  poison  about 
their  persons — Murder  strangers  in  order 
to  possess  their  valuable  qualities,  431. 
Military  operations  there,  441. 

Kardkmdmk,  ■  expert  in 

horsemanship— Haven  singular  usage  with 
respect  to  lying-in  women,  434.  Direct, 
their  worship  to  flic  ancestor  of  the  family 
— instead  of  writing,  cut.  notches  in  wood 
—climate  of,  unhealthy,  435. 

Karkan,  Yerken,  or  Yarkand,  a  city  of  Tur- 
kistan — Inhabitants  consist,  of  Mahometans 
ami  Nesforian  Christians,  150.  Are  aftlict- 
ed  with  swollen  legs  and  tumours  at  the 
throat,  !5I. 

Kanan  or  Ohazan,  the  son  of  rtrghun,  king 
of  Persia,  to  whom  the  Tartar  princes* 
brought  from  Kanbalu  was  delivered,  34 

Kasltcar  or  Kashgar ,  a  city  of  Turkistun — Its 
inhabitants  chiefly  Mahometans,  with  set  c- 

commeive  and  manuliteture— iMerehiints 
from  thence,  a  .sordid  race,  travel  to  all 
parts  of  (he  world,  145. 

Kashmir,  see  Ktvmur. 

Ka-libin  or  Kazbin,  u  city  of  Persia,  74. 

Kata ia  or  KhaUt'i,  country  of,  being  the  north¬ 
ern  provinces  of  China,  27,  1 38.  Jaspers 
and  chalcedonies  carried  thither  from  }‘u/n 
and  Clmrrhnn,  154,  157.  Cmnelots  (pro¬ 
bably  shawls),  from  Tangut,  235.  Armies 
stationed  in  provinces  of,  to  repress  sedi¬ 
tion — changed  every  second  year,  264. 
City  of  Kanbalu  at  its  northern  extremity. 
288.  Natives  of,  prepare  a  sort  of  wine 
from  rice  and  various  drug* — Coal  found 
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in  different  parts  of,  373.  Spices  carried 
thither  from  Java  minor,  599. 

Kmum  or  Kazbin,  see  Kasibin. 

Keimn  or  Hai-n«n,  gulf  of,  583. 

Kemitrs,  Kimmuz,  or  Kosnws,  a  preparation 
of  mare's  milk,  201. 

Krn-zin-ltt  or  <S i-ngan-fu,  ancient  city  of, 
til.’i.  Tlio  former  capital  of  a  powerful 
kingdom — governed  by  Mungulu,  a  son  of 
(be  <ir.  kluiu — Description  of  bis  palace, 
404. 

Kesmitturnn  or  Kfj-hlttkran,  country  of,— In- 
habitants  idolulera  und  Saracens,  697, 
Their  food,  rice  and  wheat — Last  province 
of  the  Greater  India,  beginning  at  Maabar, 

Samur  or  Kashmir ,  kingdom  of,  86.  In¬ 
habitants  adepts  in  magic— manufacture 
idols  -  Communication  with  the  Indian  sen 
— Climate  moderately  warm  —  Devotees 
there  live  in  communities  —  do  not  sited 

'  blood,  137. 

Khali/  or  pontif  of  the  Saracens,  63.  Last 
of 'them  put  to  death  at  Baghdad,  by  Vld i 
or  67. 

Khan  or  A™,  title  of,  199,  262. 

Khnn-lmlig,  seo  Kanbulu. 

KhaiaU  we  batata. 

Khrshm,  see  Scastan. 

Khagatal,  nmne  of  an  officer  of  the  Gr.  khan, 

Khurasan,  desert  of,  n.  227  p.  106,  n,  246  p. 
123.  Fruits  of,  n.  249  p.  123. 

Kholen,  n.  307  p.  153. 

Khtiln is.  town  of,  n.  225.  p.  106. 

KhurisltM,  a  province  of  Persia,  n.  159  p.  77. 

Ki-akalt >  or  Km-lchatu  regent  of  Persia  during 
the  minority  of  Kasan  or  Ghttzan,  34.  His 
tmpopularity,  35. 

Kiting,  a  great  river  so  culled— Length  of  its 
course,  410.  Its  magnitude  and  import¬ 
ance,  494.  Inland  k/t,  with  a  temple  and 
monastery,  498, 

Kien-tting-fu.  eity  of,  n.  1095  p.  554. 

Kiermnn  or  Kirmun ,  kingdom  or  Persian  pro-- 
vinee  of— Produce  of  the  country,  82. 
Degree  of  cold  in  some  parts  of  it,  83. 
Excessive  heat  in  others— City  of'  Onnvz 
dependent  on  it,  95. 

Kin-shm,  island  of,  on  the  Kiting,  n.  986  p. 
500. 

Kin-sat.  Quin-sai,  or  Ilung-cheu,  noble  and 
magnificent  city  of —Signification  of  its 
name— Frequently  visited  by  Marco  Polo, 
who  made  notes  of  every  thing  he  saw  there 
—Its  alleged  extent,  508.  Situated  between 
a  lake  of  dear  water  and  a  great  river— 
Number  of  its  bridges,  509.  Partly  in¬ 


closed  by  a  great  fosse— Its  squares  or 
market-places  —  Warehouses  on  banks  of 
principal  canal,  513.  Supply  of  its  markets 
— Every  kind  of  flesh  eaten  indiscriminately 
by  its  inhabitants — Pears  grown  there  of 
an  extraordinary  size,  and  other  fruits— 
Fish  abundant— Shops  'and  manufactories, 
51*  Wine  of  the  country  prepared  for 
sale— Baths  warm  and  cold,  515.  Cour¬ 
tesans  highly  accomplished  and  fascinating 
— Physicians  and  astrologers — 'Officers  of 
police,  519-  Quantity  of  pepper  imported, 
520.  People  are  idolaters  —  use  the  Gr. 
khan’s  paper-money— have  fair  complex¬ 
ions— are  clad  in  silk,  521.  The  women 
are  brought  up  with  delicate  and  languid 
habits  -  -  Houses  richly  ornamented — Disp  o  - 
sition  of  people  pacific— Honest  in  their 
dealings — Shew  respect  to  married  women 
— Dislike  the  sight  of  soldiery,  522. 
Amuse  themselves  on  the  lake,  525. 
Streets  of  eity  paved — Description  of  car¬ 
riages— Men  and  women  resort  to  public 
gardens,  526.  Astrologers  consulted  on 
birth  of  children,  528.  Ceremonies  at 
funerals — paper  burned,  exhibiting  repre¬ 
sentations  of  pyopeirty^lB^amaaBtaflllsiu- 
sic  sounded,  529,  Precautions  against  Con¬ 
flagrations— Sonorous  instruments  struck 
by  the  guard  to  denote  the  hours — Guards 
patrol  the  streets  at  night,  and  arrest  strag¬ 
glers— Hospitals  founded  by  antient  king?, 
531,532.  Garrison  consists  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  536.  Palace  of  the  former  king 
described,  538.  Ten  thousand  persons  ac¬ 
commodated  at  his  table— Apartments  of  Ids 
women — Amusements  on  the  lake,  539. 
Other  sports— Palace  gone  to  decay,  540. 
Population  of  the  city — Only  one  church 
of  Nestorian  Christians — Lists  of  families 
and  inmates  affixed  to  doors  of  houses— 
Communication  with  the  port  of  Gan-pu 
or  Ning-po,  542. 

Klsi,  island  of  Kis  or  Ke%  in  gulf  of  Persia, 
63,  75,  737, 

Kiu-cheu,  city  of,  n.  1087  p.  550. 

Kin-Hang,  town  of,  where  there  is  a  great  re¬ 
sort  of'  vessels,  n,  971  p.  495,  n.  977  p. 


Knights,  Templars,  19.  Devoted  attendants 
who  bum  themselves  with  the  body  of  the- 


king  of  Maabar,  632- 
Kali,  desert  of,  n.  316,  319  p-  160, 


l,  320' 


Kobirtam  or  Klmheis,  town  of,  105,  106,  107, 
Kogatin,  a  Tartar  princess  the  intended  wife 
-  of  Jrghun  king  of  Persia,  27.  Embarks 
for  India  from  Kanbalu,  29.  Presented 
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Lead,  mines  of,  in  Battalion ,  130. 

Leather,  preparation  of;  691. 

Leg,  swelling  of,  or  species  of  elephantiasis, 
151. 

Leopards-  small  kind  of,  employed  in  hunting, 
•ill,  ;!:»«.  Common  sort,  683. 

Lean  or  /.mm,  king  of  Armenia  minor,  n.  36 
p.  til. 

Levant,  entered  by  travellers  at  port  of 
Giana,  -Id. 

Li  or  Chinese  mile,  about  1900  English  feet, 

Libations  of  mare's  milk,  252.  _ 

Lightning,  superstition  regarding  its  effects, 
370.  Produced  by  magicians,  415. 

Lignum  aloes  or  agiiii  wood,  580,  586,  599. 

Lin-lsiu-chett,  town  of,  n.  922  p.  470,  n.  924 
p.  471. 

Lions,  in  country  of  Baluch  or  Balkh,  122. 
Tame  lion  led  into  the  presence  of  the 
<ir.  klum,  llijj).  Said  to  lie  employed  in 
burning  deer,  338.  Skins  of,  343.  En¬ 
graved  figure  of,  278.  Sculptured,  386. 

Lists  of  inhabitants  placed  on  the  outside  of 

ail  wood,  gold,  and  elephants  j  also  a  fruit 
having  a  delicious  flavour,  594. 

Lap,  desert  of,  154.  Town  of,  158,  Halt¬ 
ing  place  for  travellers,  previously  to 
journey  of  thirty  days  across  the  desert, 
158.  'Haunted  by  evil  spirits  which  endea¬ 
vour  to  mislead  the  travellers,  159, 

Lor,  a  province  of  Persia,  74. 

JLacmmr,  name  of  a  rebel  against  the  Gr, 
klum,  who  is  defeated  and  slain,  467. 

Lunarda,  St.,  ids  convent  the  scene  of  a 

Lynxes  found  in  province  of  Kumari,  683. 


M. 

Maahar,  kingdom  of— -governed  by  four  prin¬ 
ces,  p.  62  t.  Pearl  fishery  belonging  to, 
625.  Inhabitants  of,  go  nearly  naked,  631. 
Ornaments  worn  by  the  king— -Number  of 
his  women— Knights  devoted  to  his  service 
and  who  burn  themselves  with  his  body  — 
Custom  respecting  treasures  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  king  -  No  luirses  bred  in  the  country, 
hut  imported  from  Arabia,  632.  Crimi¬ 
nals  there  devote  themselves  to  a  voluntary 
death— Wives  burn  with  their  husbands, 
633.  Ox  reverenced— Mode  of  sitting, 
637.  ( ’ountry  produces  rice  and  sesam^ — 

People  unwarliko— Do  not  kill  cattle  for 


food — Wash  their  bodies  twice  a  day— la 
eating  use  the  right  hand  only —Pour  liquor 
into  the  mouth,  638.  Peculiar  law  with 
regard  to  debtors— Do  not  drink  wine  made 
of  grapes— Have  a  prejudice  against  those 
who  use  thesea— Do  not  hold  fornication  to 
he  a  crime— Physiognomy  regarded  as  a  sci¬ 
ence— Hours  held  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky, 
639.  Time  of  day  judged  of  by  length  of 
shadows— Actions  regulated  by  astrology 
— Youths  engaged  in  business  at  an  early 
age,  640.  Idols  of  the  male  and  female 
sexes -Dedication  of  young  women  to 
them,  647.  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  in  this  province — Pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  place  where  the  body  rests,  per¬ 
formed  by  Christians  and  Saracens,  648. 
Miracles  wrought  there — Natives  have  the 
practice  of  adding  to  their  natural  blackness 
— Blacken  the  images  of  their  deities,  and 
paint  devils  white — Carry  to  battle  hair  of 
the  wild  bull,  649. 

Machines,  projectile,  employed  at  the  siege 
of  Sn-yan-fu  or  Siang-yang-fu,  489,  n.  970 
p.  492. 

Madagascar,  see  Magastar. 

Magastar  or  San  liorenzargreat  tsimd  of— 
three  thousand' miles  in  circuit —Inhabi¬ 
tants  are  Saracens  and  governed  by  four 
sheikhs  —  Elephants  abound  there  and  at 
Zcnzihar — Flesh  of  the  camel  eaten  in 
preference  to  that  of  other  cattle— Red 
sandal  found  there,  and  also  much  amber¬ 
gris— Ships  do  not  venture  to  the  south  of 
this  place  and  Zcnzihar,  on  account  of  the 
strong  currents  which  would  prevent  their 
return,  706.  Natives  report  the  appear¬ 
ance,  at  certain  seasons,  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  bird  called  a  roc  or  rvhh — Its  dimen¬ 
sions— Gv.  khan  sent  a  person  to  examine 
tlm  state  of  the  island,  who~cnmed  back 
with  him  one  df  fts  feathers— The  camelo¬ 
pard  also  found  there,  707. 

Magic,  or  Sorcery  acquired  by  the  Karaunns 
from  people  of  India,  87.  Practised  by 
those  of  Kesmur  or  Kashmir,  187, 252.  By 
the  astrologers  of  the  Gv.  khan,  252.  By 
people  of  Tcbeth,  415.  At  Sin-gui  or  Su- 
chcu,  505.  In  Java  minor,  610.  In  Lac 
or  Lar,  (362.  In  Soccotera  or  Socotra,  702. 

Magog  or  Mongul,  242. 

Mahometans,  see  Saracens. 

Makran,  a  district  between  the  Indus  and 
Persian  gulf,  n.  195  p.  90,  n.  1415p.  698. 

Malabar,  an  extensive  kingdom  of  the  Greater 

.  India,  towards  the  west— North  star  there 
seen  above  the  horizon -Its  coast,  as  well 
5  F  as 
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as  that  of  Guzzerat,  infested  by  pirates— 
Produces  abundance  of  pepper,  ginger, 
cubolis,  and  Indian  nuts— Kmc  eottmw 
unuiui'actured  there— NJiip.s  from  Mtmji  im¬ 
port  copper  uml  other  articles,  which  are 
from  thence  conveyed  to  -Mon,  anil  after¬ 
wards  to  Alexandria,  GH7- 
Mitluitir  or  Maltiyu,  kingdom  of— Its  chief  city 
a  place  of  great  trade  in  spices-- .People 
have  their  peculiar  language,  597. 

Maldives,  islands  in  Indian  sen,  n.  I  t.1):!  p. 
717. 

Malrs  and  females,  islands  of—  inhabited  by 
Christians  — Mon  remain  three  months  with 
their  wives,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
tlio  year  arc  employed  ut  another  island  in 
fishing,  099.  Have  a  bishop  under  the 
see  of  iSoceotera — The  men  sow  the  grain, 
and  the  women  gather  the  harvest  Kish 
caught  by  the  former  in  great,  quantities, 
and  salted— Ambergris  found  there,  7tKl, 
Malefactors,  punished  in  Kataiu  by  strang¬ 
ling — Those  who  ure,  discharged  have  marks 
imprinted  on  their  cheeks,  882, 

Maliajmr,  MaUapur,  or  ban  Thom f,  town  ol, 
n.  IS  17  p.  66‘t. 

Mmiifiiht  or  Miuiffktiht,  son  of  fsuhila’i,  gover¬ 


nor  of  Kell-anit-fu  or  Si-n»nn-t'u  —  Ill's  pa¬ 
lace,  tO  t. 

Mauga-Unna,  Gr.  khan.  1 72.  Number  ol 
victims  slain  in  proceeding  to  the  place  of 
his  interment  in  mountain  of  Allui,  200. 

Afaiyi  or  southern  Chinn,  Ut  It.  Kornl  to, 

407,  409,  487,  470.  Kutered  from  the 
nortli  on  passing  the  Ktiru-murun  or  lion »a- 
ha,  47 2,  'l'lie  richest  country  in  the  eastern 
world — Its  king  wus  termed  ianj'ur  or  I’liyb- 
fur,  474.  Circumstances  attending  ilseou- 
quettt  by  Chintaa  Bu-yan  ur  Ve-yea,  Kuldui's 
general,  476.  Divided  into  nine  districts 
or  provinces-— Viceroys  appointed  to  each, 
who  arc  changed  on  the  third  year — l\m- 
tftins  twelve  hundred  cities  and  large  towns, 
each  of  which  lias  a  numerous  garrison, 
535.  Indigent  class  of  inhabitants  sell 
their  children  to  tin- rich,  .41-2.  No  sheep 
in  southern  provinces  of,  hut  many  oxen 
and  swine,  549.  Prevailing  language  of, 
560.  Bounded  on  the  south  by  gulf  of 
Ke'man  or  Hainan,  588.  Unlit  imported 
there  from  Java,  590.  .Spices  from  Java 
minor,  599.  Merchants  from  thence  re¬ 
sort  to  Kimlum  in  India,  677.  And  to 
other  parts  of  the  Malabar  coast,  685,  6K7. 

Mar  maggiore,  Buxine,  or  Black  sen,  1,  52. 

Marble,  121,  289. 

Marco,  see  Polo. 


Mares,  preparation  of  their  milk,  catted  ke- 
iiiurs,  /dui muz,  or  rnsmris,  drunk  by  Tartars. 
204.  Milk  of  white,  drank  by  family  of 
the  Gr.  kluui,  251.  l.ihatimis  of,  252. 
Guided  by  instinct  they  find  their  way  hack 
to  their  linils,  during  the  season  of  dark¬ 
ness  in  the  northern  regions,  “Pi. 

Maredin,  city  of  Mesopotamia,  48,  6(1. 

Marks  of  Indian  sect-  on  the  forehead,  6611. 

Marr\ui>r,  rules  of,  amongst  the  Tartars. 
20  4.  Contracted  between  the  deceased 
children  of  different  parents,  2!  8. 

Mar  Sarins  or  Sergius,  a  Nestorimi,  builds 
two  churches  ut  ('Inin-iihian-l'a.  of  which 
lie  was  governor,  501 . 

Martin,  a  species  of  weasel.  716,  "  lit. 

Musn/ipiitiiia.  city  of,  it.  1828p,  028. 

Mu-In,  meaning 'of  Chinese  term,  u.  922  p. 

Via/,  a  kind  of,  procured  from  a  tree  in  Java 
minor — specimen  of  the  Itje.'id  made  of  it 
brought  to  Venice  by  M.  Polo,  61 1. 

Mrkrili  nr  Mirkil,  tribe  of.  dwelling  on  plain 
of  Httryu— Subsist  on  the  flesh  of  slags  used 
for  travelling,  220. 

Melik,  David,  titl*.  of  kings  of  Zorzania 
Tide  equivalent  lo  that  of  lord  of  the 

Melons  ( of  Ktinrustin).  121. 

bUsiijialaiiiia,  towns  of.  n.  108  p.  51. 

Mr  It  titjoutloois.  88). 

Mt  /wnr  stones,  u.  969  p.  192. 

Mini  or  Avu,  kingdom  of,  lit.  King  of, 
defeated  by  KablaVs  forces,  l  i  t.  Ides  on 
the  confines  of  Judin,  147-  City  of.  -1  IS. 
People  are  idolaters—  Itovul  sepulchre 
spared  by  the  conqueror,  449. 

Milk,  common  beverage  of  the  Tartars,  HIP, 
363,  See  Mam, 

Millet,  75,  219,  868,  728. 

tlat-h  or  Baghdad,  69.  At  Samarkand, 
1 18.  At  Imrial-pluce  of  St,  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  619. 

Miri'iin,  nmmilhrtmv  of,  I  UT. 

Moghul  or  Mongol,  Tartars,  n.  968  p.  l!ll,  a 
866  p.  19:1,  n.  157  p.  216. 

Monasteries,  (of  Jamas)  1151,  258  ;  (of  bonzes) 
•198,  524. 

Mmigul  or  Manual,  obscure  mention  of,  212. 

Monks,  amongst  the  Tartars— slmve  their 
heads  and  beards,  258. 

Moakirs,  stuffed,  sold  as  pygmies,  6(14. 

Monsoon,  m  sen  of  Cbm,  ."8 1 .  At  Jam  mi¬ 
nor,  606. 

Mortality,  on  voyage  from  China  to  Persia,  84. 

Mosul, 
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Mosul,  province  and  city  of,  48.  Its  inhabi¬ 
tants— Seat  of  the  Ncstorian  patriarch — 
Muslins  derive  their  name  from  thence,  60. 

Mulelwtj  a  term  applied  to  certain  Mahome¬ 
tan  heretics,  known  hy  the  name  of  Is- 
muolinim,  112.  See  Old  man  of  the  moun- 

Mungnl,  see  Moghul. 

Miirphiti,  Afonsui,  or  Masulipatnam,  kingdom 
of,  adjoining  to  Maabar — Its  mountains 
yield  diamonds,  057-  Manner  in  which 
they  are  collected  ~  The  finest  cotton  cloths 
nuuuifaetnred  them,  658. 

Mas,  place  so  named,  SO.  t 

Musical  instruments,  clangour  of,  at  funerals, 
in  Tmigut,  166.  At  festivals,  253,  320. 

Musk,  finest  sort  of,  produced  in  Tangut— 
Description  of  the  animal,  224,  408,  414, 
421. 

Muskat,  port  of,  n.  1490,  1491  p.  786. 

Muslins,  the  ^wuiufaoture  of  Mosul,  whose 
merchants  are  termed  mossulini,  60. 


N. 


Nan-ghin  or  Nan-king,  a  province  and  city  of 
Manji—Tho  people  ave  idolaters  ;  use  the 
(fr.  khan’s  paper-money ;  and  are  great 
manufacturers  of  silks,  p.  487- 

Narsinga,  king  of,  n.  1275  p.  684. 

Nasr-eddin,  name  of  an  officer  commanding 
an  army  under  the  Or.  khan,  n.  867  p.  446. 

Natigmj,  the  name  of  a  Tartar  idol,  209. 
Mode  of  worshipping  it,  210,  381. 

Natalities,  exact  time  of,  ascertained,  640. 
Sec  Astrologers, 

ffaijitn,  the  origin  of  his  rebellion — Makes 
propositions  to  Kuitlu,  263.  Is  defeated 
and  put  to  death  by  JCulilai~Uu,d  many 
Christiana  in  his  army,  270. 

Negrapont  or  Euboea,  island  of,  13,  85. 

Neslardin  or  Nesr-eddin,  commander  of  Ku- 
blai’s  army,  441. 

Nestorian  Christians,  at  Mosul,  where  their 
patriarch  resided,  60.  At  Tauris,  71.  At 
Kashmir,  145.  At  Karkan  or  Yerken,  150. 
At  Sachimi  or  Ska-elm  of  Tangut,  104. 
At  ChinchUalas,  176.  In  Egrigaia,  235. 
In  Teneluk,  242.  At  Ken-zan-fu  or  Si- 
ngan-fu,  404.  At  Yachi,  424.  Churches 
of,  at  Chan-ghian-fu,  501.  _ 

New  year,  commencement  of  in  February- 
First  day  of, ‘how  celebrated  by  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  328. 


Nftobar,  islands  of,  n.  1237  p.  618. 

Nile,  river,  725. 

Nine,  number,  superstitious  attention  ta  it, 
in  making  presents,  329. 

Ning-po,  port  near  Kin-sai,  n.  1072  p.  543. 
N oeucr an  or  Noncoury,  island  of,  618. 

Noises,  supernatural,  heard  in  crossing  the 
desert  of  Lop,  159. 

Northern  ocean,  220,  221,  749. 

North  star,  invisible  in  Java  minor,  599,  606. 
Constellation  partly  visible  in  Kumari  or 
Comorin,  683.  Seen  in  Malabar,  687. 
Its  elevation,  rudely  estimated,  in  Guz- 
zerat,  690.  In  Kambaia,  695. 

Nugodar  or  Nikodar,  the  nephew  of  Zagalai, 

86. 

Nutmegs,  590. 


O. 


Og  and  Magog  or  Ung  and  Mongitl,  districts 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Prester  John,  p. 
242. 

Oil,  holy,  12,  14.  Bituminous,  48.  Of  sc- 
samC',"  130,  621,  649.,  720.  Spermaceti,  702. 

Ohalc,  see  Otikaka. . 

Old  man  of  the  mountain,  chief  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  sect  of  Mulehet  or  Ismaelians — 
His  earthly  paradise,  112.  His  influence 
over  his  followers,  113.  His  tyranny  and 
assassinations  every  where  dreaded — Be¬ 
sieged  in  his  castle  hy  Uinu  or  Hulagu — 
Put  to  death  and  his  paradise  destroyed, 
114. 

Oliban uni,  see  Frankincense. 

Oman,  coast  of,  n.  1491,  1492  p.  736. 

Ormus  or  Hormuz,  island  and.  city  of,  75,  87, 
94,  737.  Account  of  shipping,  at,  100. 

Inhabitants  of—  Cultivation— Ptmts—Wine 

made  of  dates— Food— Extreme  beat  of 
climate,  101.  Lamentations  at  funerals, 
102.  Melik  or  chief  of,  is  subject  to  the 
king  of  Kicrman,  but  occasionally  at  war 
with  him— Retreats  to  and  makes  his  stand 
at  Kalayati,  734.  Obstructs  the  trade  and 
thereby  deprives  his  lord  of  the  revenue 
from  it,  735.  Situation  of  the  city— Ven¬ 
tilators  used  for  moderating  the  excessive 
heat,  737. 

Oukaka  or  Okalc,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  the 
kingdom  of  Western  Tartars,  2,  215. 

Oxen,  species  of,  described,  86.  Large  and 
fierce  in  Tebeth,  415.  In  Mien,  or  Ava, 
449.  Of  great  size  in  Bengal,  452.  In 
Amu,  456.  Reverenced  in  Maabar— Flesh 
5  F  2  of 
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of,  -eaten  by  tribe  of  gaui,  637-  Not  killed 
for  food,  HliS.  Pieces  of  the  luiir  carried 
to  battle  as  charms,  (it!).  Jfevcreiiecd  in 
another  province  of  India,  (it'd. 


Painting,  p.  ‘2b'!),  559. 

Paijiurthw  liailmrt,  castle  of.  in  Armenia — 
Silver  mine  there,  1H. 

Palm-r,  magazines,  park,  and  gardens  of  the 
Gr.  khan,  adjoining  to  the  city  of  kanhilu, 
3HH,  MS!).  Artificial  hill  in  the  grounds, 
culled  the  Green  mount,  *290.  Of  the 
Faghfur  or  king  of  Munji,  ."lib. 

Palm,  date-bearing,  HI.  Species  of,  from 
which  a  liquor  is  extracted,  GOT ,  01 1.  See 
Dates. 

Pamer  or  Pamir,  highly  elevated  plain  beyond 
Vakha n,  lvhere  no  birds  are  to  be  seen, 
and  fire  burns  dully,  1 

Panchar ,  an  island  near  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sumatra,  n.  122!)  p.  <i  1  .*>. 

Pm, hum,  349;  3B8. 

Paper,  manufacture  of,  8,43.-  finrrft  tit4Vme- 


t ; 


r.  k!m. 


Mode 


Panin,  merehiin 
Itm  p.  (i!K>. 
Partridge,  K:l. 
Past!,  a  place  i 


Francolia,  Hli, 

, . in  Sumatra,  n.  1‘2<);5  p.  fiO-l- 

Patharini,  Patarini,  or  Waldenses,  Christian 
heretics  to  whom  the  Ismnelian*  are  com¬ 
pared,  11*2. 

Patrinreh  of  the  Greek  church  (N’estoriau) 
resilient  at  AJnsul,  l if),  (.htcobitc)  at.  Jingh- 
tlail,  70*2. 

Pau-ghin  or  Paa-yn-him,  town  of— Inhabi¬ 
tants  burn  their  demi — Use  the  ptiper- 
rmmoy  of  the  Gr.  klum,  1H*2. 

Fared  streets  and  roads,  5‘2(>. 

Pa-zan-ftt,  city  of,  belonging  to  Kataia — 
Inhabitants  burn  their  dead  —  Christians 
have  a  church  there — Paper-money  cur¬ 
rent.  ,1,59.  Silks  woven.  .iW  t'onmmni- 
f  canals, 


Peafowls  in  Afaahar,  (HO.  At  Ami/tnii,.  <>77* 

Peart,  of  great  size,  at  Kin-mi,  51  [•, 

Pearls,  where  bored,  (M.  Fmmd  in  salt¬ 
water-hike  near  A  ,5 «-,/«,  P20.  Imported 
nt  Xai-tuu,  557,  Of  a  reddish  colour  in 
Zipangn  or  .Input),  5ti!l.  Those  of  Mtmbni 
round  and  of  good  lustre,  li'25. 

Pern  l.fithery  between  Maahar  and  Zeilnn— - 
Mode  oi’  diving  for  the  oysters—  Piveim- 
timis  against  the  sharks.  (>'25. 

Pe -A,,  river,  n.  (it)  p,  :W. 

Prntiin  or  llintim,  island  of,  597. 

Pipper,  quantity  of,  consumed  at  fcin-mi. 
5*20.  Imported  at  '/.ni-lim.  559.  Pro¬ 
duced  in  islands  of  sea  of  l  inn,  white  and 
black,  5HO.  In  Jam,  590.  At  Ao/dai«, 
077,  At  Duly,  list.  In  Matnlntr,  0H7. 
In  (iuaerut,  tiitl. 

I',  rink,  a  place  in  .Sumatra,  n.  UltX!  p.  001. 

S'tnin,  divisions  of,  71.  ISxpnrls  horses  to 
India  Breeds  asses  remarkably  tine, 
which  arc  preferred  to  horses  for  the  de¬ 
serts — Camels  also  Used— In  some  districts 
the  natives  are  savage  mid  blood-thirsty — 
Mahometan  religion  prevails—  Mmmiiie- 
tures  carried  on  —  Cotton  grows  abundant¬ 
ly — Also  grain  of  different  sorts,  and  every 

iilter  boiling  it,  70. 

Peslatuer  or  Pnithm  e,  u.  *270  p.  10.5. 

PelrnUunt  or  earth-oil,  IH. 

Pr-yea,  name  of  a  distinguished  eointiiiimler, 
ii.  titltl  p.  179- 

Pi ipi,  province  ami  city  of,  to  tin- eastward 
of  A atnn  or  Klwlt  n  --Chalcedonies  and  jas¬ 
per  found  in  its  river—  Peculiar  custom 
there  respecting  married  persons,  1,51. 

Pharaoh's  mice,  animals  so  called,  ‘201.  Tit- 
lien  by  ingenious  contrivances,  7tiH. 

Pheasants,  in  Tnngut,  have  tnils  of  great 
length,  335.  Common  kind,  tol,  Hitt. 

Philosophers  or  literati,  in  Suejii  or  .V».,Ai 

Phjisii:inits,  place  of,  supplied  hv  sorcerers  in 
certain  provinces,  t;!,5,  Kminetit  in  Sin~ 
gui  or  Sit-ehiu,  .50.5.  At  An.-.wii,  ,51*2.  At 
Knulitiu,  !i"H. 

Physiagnymy,  regarded  as  a  science  in  .h'tia- 

Pi-mt-fti  or  Pin-y  mg.fa,  city  uf,  .",90. 

Pilgrimages,  to  tomb  of  St.  Thomas.  01H. 
To  tomb  of  Adam,  070, 

Pirates,  on  coast  of  Alaltthur — Their  mode  of 
attack— Do  liu  injury  to  their  prisoners, 
t>H7.  Of  desperate  character  on  the  coast 
o i  timzernt,  090.  ilesort  to  island  of  4!nr» 
eat  era  for  sale  of  their  plunder .  703. 

Pad,  sth 
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Pmlesta  or  magistrate,  representing  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  the  Doge  of  Venice,  1, 

Polar  star  and  constellation,  2121 .  Invisible 
or  imperfectly  visible,  in  Java  minor,  599, 
At  Kumnri  or  Comorin,  683.  Seen 
in  Malabar,  687.  In  Guzzerat,  690.  In 
Kandi  litt,  (i9,7.  I'olar  regions,  phenomena 

Polin'  of  cities  in  China,  5:11,  5:12. 

Polo,  Marco,  the  nuthor  of  the  work,  horn 
at.  Waive,  in  the  absence  of  his  father, 
then  on  his  first  journey,  l!).  Accompa¬ 
nies  his  father  amt  uncle  in.  their  second 
journey,  18.  Noticed  by  the  Or.  khan — 
Acquires  a  knowledge  of  four  languages 
— Is  sent  to  distant  places  oa  public  busi¬ 
ness  -  Makes  notes  of  what  he  observed, 
ftsr  the  information  of  his  master— Confi¬ 
dentially  employed  during  seventeen  years, 
25.  1  let  urns  to  Xtinbahilrmt  a  voyage  in 

the  eastern  sea.  211.  Embarks  with  ins 

-  father,  uncle,  a  Tartar  princess,  ami  Per¬ 
sian  ambassadors,  29.  Arrives  at  Venice 
—Opportunities  lie  had  of  being  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  circumstances  lie  describes, 
Experienced  the  salubrity  of  iiiouu- 
tain  air  in  Bahulum,  Uil.  Unites  the  plan 
of  his  work,  lilfi.  Resided  one  year  at 
Kamjium  or  Km-cheu,  1H2.  Carried  spe¬ 
cimen  of  tile  hair  of  the  'Bangui.  ox  or  yak, 
to  Venice,  221.  Also  tile  head  and  feet 
of  the  musk  animal,  225.  Was  on  the  spot 
at  the  time  olbfi'/oaoeor  Ahmed's  assassina¬ 
tion,  .‘113.  In  travelling  through  Kulaia, 
has  noticed  only  such  cities  ns  lay  in  his 
route.  -172,  Acted  as  governor  of  Yan-gui 
or  Yotm-t'hnt  for  three  years,  485.  Made 
notes  of  all  lie  saw  at  Kui-tmi,  SOS.  Did 
not  visit  the  distant  island  of  the  sea  of  Chin, 
<581 .  I  lad  visited  Zi.imha  or  Tsiampii  in  the 
year  1280,586.  Visited  six  oflhe  eight  king¬ 
doms  of  Jam  minor,  599  Resided  live 
mouths  at  Samara  in  Jam  minor,  mid  for- 
tilted  his  station,  (10(1.  Carried  to  Venice 
seeds  of  a  certain  dye-stuff,  (112.  Was 
eye-witness  of  tile  king  of  Alaabar  arrested 
for  debt.,  liilil.  Entertained  the  idea  that 
the  bird  called  a  roc  or  nikh  might  liavo 
been  a  griffin,  707. 

Palo,  Muffin  or  Mattco,  uncle  of  Marco, 
accompanies  his  brother  Nieolo,  1.  Pro¬ 
secutes  with  them  bis  second  journey,  19. 
Embarks  in  Kataia,  29.  And  returns  to 
Venice,  35. 

Pah,  Nieolo,  father  of  Marco,  arrives  at 
Constantinople— Visits  the  court,  of  Barba, 

1 .  Detained  there  by  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try— Arrives  at  Bokhara,  2,  Introduced 


to  the  Gr.  khan,  11.  Sent  back  as  his 
ambassador  to  the  Pope,  12.  Arrives, 
with  his  brother,  at  Gittzza  or  Ayits— Pro¬ 
ceeds  to  Acre — Arrives  at  Venice,.  13. 
Returns  to  Acre  with  his  brother  MalBo, 
taking  with  them  his  son  Marco— Visits 
Jerusalem,  18.  Returns,  with  letters  and 
presents  from  the  newly  elected  Pope,  to 
tlio  court  of  the  Gr.  khan,  20.  Delivers 
letters  and  presents,  24.  Expresses  a 
.  tlesifc  to  return  home,  27.  Embarks  for 
India  and  Persia,  29.  Returns  to  Venice, 
35.  Ilad  recommended  to  the  Gr.  khan 
the  employment  of  certain  projectile  ma¬ 
chines,  489. 

Polygamy,  181,  205,  363. 

Pope  of  Rome,  13,  18,  19,  24,  29,  60,  702. 
Population,  of  city  of  Kanbalu,  350.  Of 
Kin-sui — Lists  of,  affixed  to  doors  of  hou¬ 
ses,  542. 

Porcelain,  manufacture  of  at  Tingui  or  Tmg- 
clm.  Preparation  of  the  eiay,  and  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  work  described,  560.  Origin 
of  the  term,  n.  833  p.  428,  n.  1116  p.  563. 
Porcelain-shells,  see  Cowries. 

Porcupines,  1 27- 

Post-houses  or  stations  in  dominions  of  the  Gr. 
kbati— Number  of  horses  maintained,  362. 
Number  of  buildings— Foot-posts,  363. 
Quick  conveyance  of  dispatches  —  Ex¬ 
pence  of,  how  defrayed,  364. 

Presents,  made  to  the  Gr.  khan,  on  tho  fes¬ 
tival  of  his  nativity,  326.  On  first  day  of 
tile  year,  328,  330. 

Prester  John,  a  title  given  to  Un-khan,  who 
ruled  over  a  certain  tribe  of  Tartars  cal¬ 
led  Kerrit  or  Krit.  The  tribe  of  Mmgal 
throw  off  his  yoke  and  migrate  to  the  north, 
190.  Is  defeated  and  slain  by  ChingU-ltan 
or  Jengiz-khan,  195.  His  descendant  na¬ 
med  George,  a  Christian  and  a  priest, 
held  the  country  of  Tendtik  as  a  fief  of  the 
Gr.  khan,  236.  _ 

Prisoners,  in  Java  minor,  eaten  if  not  ran¬ 
somed,  610. 

Prostration  before  the  Gr.  khan,  ceremony 
of — Before  the  tablet  on  which  his  name  is 
inscribed,  330. 

Proverbial  saying  respecting  Su-cheu  and 
Bang-eheu,  n.  1000  p.  508. 

Provinces,  division  of  China  into,  n.  1053 
p.  536. 

Public  women,  number  of,  in  new  city  of 
Tutdu  and  suburbs  of  Kanbalu,  299,  35 1. 
At  Kin-sai,  very  numerous  and  highly  ac¬ 
complished,  519. 

Pulisangan,  river  and  bridge  of,  386. 
Puncturing  the  skin,  see  Tattow-ing. 

Punishments , 
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Punishments,  amongst  the  Tartars,  217. 
Pygmies,  an  imposition  on  tlio  western  world, 
being  no  other  than  the  bodioa  ot"  apes 
stuffed  in  Java  minor,  604. 


tt. 


Quiidtnri,  description  of  officers  employed 
about  the  person  of  tho  Ur.  khan,  p.  325. 


K. 


Rein-deer,  employed  in  northern  parts  ofTnr- 
tary  for  purposes  of  conveyance,  and  eaten 
as  food,  p.  ‘220. 

Religion,  of  the  Tartars,  200,  210.  Of  the 
Kutaians,  33).  is'cc  Christians,  Saracens, 
Idolaters. 

Reobarle,  Reobarda,  or  Rudbar,  a  district  be¬ 
tween  Ormuz  and  Kirm&n,  86,  87, 96. 

Revenue,  arising  to  the  Gr.  khan  from  tolls  of 

544.  l'rom  other  merchandise,  *87.  Great 
part  of  locul  revenue  applied  in  first  in¬ 
stance  to  the  maintenanuo  of  the  garrisons, 
S36.  Amount  drawn  from  Kin-sai  and 
places  within  its  jurisdiction,  614,  545. 
Rate  of  duties  on  sugar,  other  groceries, 
and  wine— A  tithe  paid  on  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  on  cattle,  and  on  silk — Total 
amount,  545.  Ten  per  cent,  levied  on 
imports  at  Zai-tun,  559. 

Rhinoceros,  447, 603,  612. 

Rhubarb,  grows  in  mountainous  country  near 
Sueeuir  or  So-aheu,  17 8.  Also  near  Sin- 
gui,  505.  Ad.  n,  to  998. 

Rice,  363,  407,  425,  607,  614,  021,  638,057, 
678,  698,  700,  702,  720,  728. 

Right  hand,  only,  employed  in  taking  food,  638. 

Rings,  worn  on  fingers  and  toes  by  king  of 
Muabar,  632. 

River,  running  under  ground,  l  OS-  Jaspers 
found  in  that  of  Reyn,  154.  Division  of 
the  stream  of  one  near  Sin-gui-maiu,  469. 
At  Kin-sai,  509, 542.  At  Kan-giu,  Kuang- 
c heu,  or  Canton,  557.  At  Zai-tun,  560. 
Erroneous  opinion  respecting  a  common 
origin  of  distinct  rivers,  n.  1114  p.562. 
See  Kiang,  Kara-maran,  Sec- 

Roads,  public,  in  Kalaia,  planted  with  trees, 
372.  Division  of,  leading  throughXataio  and 
into  Maiyi,  39 1 .  Near  Kin-sai,  paved,  326- 


Robbers,  60,  86,  87,  94,  414- 

Roc,  see  Raich. 

Rondcs,  zibelines,  or  sables,  S44,  738. 

Rosary  or  chaplet,  worn  by  king  of  Maabar. 
631. 

Rubies,  buloss,  129.  Of  great  size  in  Zcilan, 
621. 

Rud-bur,  it.  188  p.  H8. 

Rukh  nr  roc,  ubird  of  prodigious  dimension* 
seun  occasionally  At  Alagctstai — Its  strength 
reported  to  be  sufficient  to  lift  tm  elephant 
—Its  wings  sixteen  paces  I'rum  point  to 
jioinl — Heather  of  it  carried  to  the  Ur. 

Rum,  country  so  named,  n.  21  p.  I  t. 

Russia,  a  province  of  vast  oxtem,  hin  dering 
on  tlie  region  of  darkness— Its  inhabitants 
are  Christians  of  the  Greek  church— The. 
men  well-favimreil  and  tall,  the  women  fair, 
with  light  hair— l’nys  tribute  to  king  of  the 
Western  Tartars,  whose  dominions  lire  on 
its  confines,  748.  Produces  many  valuable 
furs,  and  much  wax— lias  iniue*  of  silver 
—Us  climate  extremely  cold,  extending, 
as  it  is  said,  to  the  northern  ocean— Jerliu- 
coas  and  peregrine  falcons  found  there  iu 

•  -greaSvttnnWt,  •M4H- — 


Sables,  p.  344,  738,  749. 

Sachion  or  Sha-chcu,  town  of,  in  province  of 
Tangut— I’eople  idolaters — have  monaste¬ 
ries  and  abbeys  filled  with  idols — Peculiar 
custom  on  birth  of  uson,  164.  Hum  the 
bodies  of  their  dead,  after  keeping  them 
until  u  time  fixed  by  the  astrologers — Not 
removed  through  the  principal  door-way, 
165.  l’iccos  ofpaper  exhibiting  the  figures 
of  various  articles  burned  with  them,  166. 

Saffron,  u  kind  of,  (enreuma)  551. 

Hagatu  or  Sogatu,  name  of  commander  who 
invaded  Zmmha  or  Tsiampu ,  585. 

.Sugti,  the  produce  of  utpccicuofpahn,  n.  12.11, 
1233  p.  015. 

Sakya-muni,  one  of  the  names  of  Ihtddha,  n. 
1354  p.  671. 

Salamander  (asbestos)  fouudat  Chinrkilalas— 
How  prepared  —  Serpent  so  culled  not 
known,  176. 

Salt,  water  in  desert  of  Kinnan  impregnated 
with,  105.  I'osstl,  in  (lie  neighbourhood 
of  Thaikan,  12 S.  Cakes  of,  used  as  money 
at  Ka'ui-du,  420.  Salt-springs  at  Yacht, 
425-  At  C han-glu,  464.  Manufacture  of, 
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+04,  481, 484.  Transported  to  the  interior 
on  the  river  Xiang,  494.  Produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  sea-water  exposed  to  the 
sun — Revenue  from,  545. 

Salutations,  polite,  between  the  Kataians,  981. 

Samara  or  Sama-lnnga,  n  district  of  Jam 
minor  -M.  Polo  detained  there  live  months 
by  contrary  winds,  (ititi. 

Samaritan  or  Samarkand,  city  of— Surround¬ 
ed  by  u  rich  plain — Inhabitants  partly  Chris¬ 
tina  partly  Mahometan,  147.  Miracle 
performed  there,  148. 

Samm/ctls  and  Yakuts,  n.  1515  p.  748. 

Sandal  wood,  white  and  red,  617,  706. 

Saa  Thame,  town  of,  n.  1317  p.  651. 

Supimn,  aerzinn,  or  hrur.il  wood,  594,  599, 
612,  617,  (Ml,  677. 

Sttpurgam,  s/sMurgan  or  Subbergtm,  town  of 
— celebrated  for  its  mtdons,  121. 

Saraems,  at  Tcfiis,  54.  At  Jialdachm  Bagh¬ 
dad,  the  seat  of  their  khalil',  62.  At  Tau- 
.  rht,  71.  At  Kabinam  or  Khtthcus,  107. 
At  llalach  or  llalkh,  121.  At  Thaikan  or 
Taikan,  125.  At  Halashan  or  lhitlakhshun, 
129.  At  I'nkhun,  141.  At.  Kashmir,  145. 
At  Samar, an,  145.  At.  Karknn  or  Yerkeit, 
150.  At  Kataa  at  Khulen,  153.  At  (imr- 
chan,  156.  At  Lop,  158.  At  Ghinchltalas, 
176*  At  Xampiun  or  Kan-cheu,  181.  At 
Singni  or  Si-ning,  224.  In  Tenduk,  237. 
Placed  under  an  interdict  by  Kullai,  313. 
They  oiler  prayers,  along  with  other  sects,  . 
for  Ids  prosperity,  326.  At  Kcn-zan-fu, 
404.  At  Yacht,  424.  In  Jana  minor, 
601.  Employed  as  soldiers  in  Zeilan,  622. 
Make  pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of  St-  Tho¬ 
mas,  in  Mtmhur,  (its.  And  to  that  of 
Attain,  in  Xeilitn ,  076.  Form  a  majority 
of  the  population  in  Kcsmucantn  or  Makratt, 
69".  la  Jhisna  or  Abyssinia,  719.  At, 
Stlen,  725.  At  Ksdir  or  Shelter,  728. 
At  Ormuz,  787. 

Sa-tjati-fa  or  Siang-tjang-fu,  city  of— place -of 
great  commerce  and  extensive  manufac¬ 
tures  of  silk,  48H.  A  place  of  uncommon 
Htretigth,  which  stood  a  siege  of  three 
years,  end  was  taken  at  length  by  the  use 
of  projectile  machines  planned  by  the 
Polo  family,  489. 

Scasiem  or  'Kcshcm,  town  of— Porcupines 
found  there,  127-  Neighbouring  herds¬ 
men  live  in  caverns,  128. 

Schtmls,  in  Bengali!,  for  instruction  in  religion 
end  necromancy,  452. 

Sciences  studied  at  Balduch  or  Baghdad, 

Sou,  prejudice  against,  amongst  people  of 
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Maabar,  639.  See  Mar  maggiore,  Balm, 
Chin,  &c. 

Sea-chart,  shewn  to  our  author,  561. 

Sebastoz,  (now  Sis)  the  capital  of  Armenia 
minor,  41. 

Sijestan  or  Siyestan,  a  province  of  Persia,  n. 
161  p.  78. 

Stdjulc  dynasty,  n.  89  p.  45. 

Seiider-bandi,  name  of  king  of  Maabar,  624. 

Sender-naz,  name  of  king  of  Zeilan— His  an¬ 
swer  to  a  request  from  Kublai,  621. 

Sen-sim,  a  name  of  a  religious  order  amongst 
the  Kataians — .Their  discipline  severe,  254. 

Serpents  (or  alligators)  of  huge  size,  with 
short  legs  and  claws,  found  in  Karazan, 
429.  Mode  of  killing  them — Their  gall 
used  as  medicine,  430. 

Serpentine  stone,  386. 

Seremath  or  Sumenat,  kingdom  of— Priests 
who  serve  the  idols  there,  said  to  be  per¬ 
fidious  and  cruel,  696. 

Sesamt!  seed,  130,  621,  638,  720. 

Snnasla,  city  of  Turkomania  (in  Asia  minor) 
where  bishop  Blase  suffered  martyrdom, 
41,  45.  Mentioned  along  with  Kogni  or 
Ieoniunt,  ami  Kaimriah,  45. 

Sha-dteu,  a.  320  p.  163. 

Shddmfi  obs«3tffltfo&'of  n.  640, 

662. 

Shakia-muni,  a  name  of  Buddha,  n.  512  p.276. 

Shallows  in  sea  between  Lochac  and  Pentan, 
597- 

Shandu  or  Shang-lu,  a  [city  in  Chinese  Tar¬ 
tary  built  by  Kitblici,  where  he  has  a  beau¬ 
tiful  palace,  with  extensive  parks,  250. 
Description  of  pavilion— Its  roof  of  split 
bamboos— May  be  taken  down  and  re¬ 
moved  like  a  tent — Place  visited  by  the 
Or.  khan  in  June,  July  and  August— Stud 
of  ten  thousand  white  horses  and  mares 
kept  there,  251.  Fruit  conveyed  thither 
from  Kanbaht  by  ' post,  864. 

Shark-charmers,  employed  nt.  tbp  pearl-fish- 

Sheep,  peculiar  species  of,  with  broad  tails, 
86.  Vast  flocks  of  in  mountains  of  Ba- 
lashan,  131.  Of  large  size  in  mountains 
beyond  Vokhati  • — their  horns  of  great 
length,  142.  With  black  heads,  253,  712. 
None  to  be  seen  in  southern  provinces  of 
China,  549.  Peculiar  breed  at  Esckr,  729. 

Shelter,  town  of,  on  coast  of  Arabia,  n.  1472 
p.  730. 

Shaikhs,  chiefs  so  called  in  the  island  of  Ma- 
gastar — Signifies  elders,  7 06. 

Shipping,  of  Kataia,  29.  Of  Ormuz,  100. 
Of  India  (or  China),  565.  , 

Shiraz, 
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tihiraz*  soc  «r«r. 

Simg-ijang-fi,  city  of,  n.  9(>2  p.  490,  ti.  964 
p.  491. 

Si-filih  people  so  called,  see  fn-Jun. 

Si- lilt,  heuutilid  lake  of,  near  Kin-sui  or  Uang- 
eheu,  o.  lot >.7  p.  .7 K>. 

SiJtmi  or  Kin-  river,  it.  1:1  p.  H. 

Ij’ilc}u/:ii.  a  mountain  in  /mWiiii,  producing 
bnlass  rubies,  1 21-1. 

iVMrmu!  Silks,  ,53,  54,  7!-,  .’1.5! '11)2, :)!«»,  -lot, 
Wk  407,  4;71),  4<>0,  -UH;  -Hi",  4K2,  4H7, 
iH8,  SOS,  52  1,  545,  554. 

Silver,  proportion  of  gold  to,  in  value,  42.7, 
'EM',  447.  Imported  at  Kainhaia,  (it IS. 

Silver  minus,  4H,  E10,  2 12,  741). 

Sindichin,  town  of  7  vndult .towards  Katina,  ti  t 2. 

Sm-din-ftt  or  Cliiiig-tu-J'u,  city  of,  40!).  Si¬ 
tuated  amongst  streams  that  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Kiting,  410,  1-511. 

Sungaiifa,  capital  of  Sln  n-si,  n.  77 S  p.  40,7. 

Sin-gui  or  ,S i-ning,  a  city  ul‘  Tangut,  on  the 
road  to  Katuia  Population  chiefly  idola¬ 
ters,  with  some  Mahometans  ami  Christians 
— Oxen  of  a  large  size  and  with  hair  of 
peculiar  quality  (the  uak)  found  there,  ‘Mi. 

^  Manners  of  people  dissolute,  2 25. 

river  Kiting,  i!H.  Nol  fewer  than  live 
thousand  vessels  eolleeted  there.  l!),7. 

Sin-gni  or  Su-ehtn,  ninguilirent,  city  of— Vast 
quantity  of  silks  numufitetured  then — Its 
population  immense  —A  pusillanimous  race 
—Physicians  eminent — Name  signifies 
“  city  of  the  earth”  as  distinguished  from 
another  called  “  the  celestial  city,”  SOS. 

Sin-gtii-ma-lu,  city  of,  near  a  large  river  di¬ 
vided  artificially  into  two  streams  running 
in  opposite  directions,  469.  Navigated  by 
tut  incredible  number  of  vessels  continu¬ 
ally  passing  each  way,  470. 

Si-ning,  n.  43ft  p.  2*6, 

Sir  jail  or  Sirgan,  called  also  K  innun,  n.  1H0 
P-  -s:i- 

Siria  or  Shiraz,  a  city  of  Persia,  74, 

Sis,  city  of,  the  capital  of  Armenia  minor,  n. 
H2.  p.  43. 

Skins  or  hides,  of  goats,  buffaloes,  and  other 
animals,  dressed  in  ( luzzernt  ami  exported 
to  Arabia,  091.  Also  in  Kmuhaia,  fill,1 3. 

Sledges,  drawn  by  dogs  in  northern  Tart  ary, 
description  of,  73!). 

Soccotcra  or  Socotra,  island  of — Ambergris 
found  on  its  coast,  701.  Natives  employed 
in  striking  whales  which  yield  that  drug, 
and  likewise  oil  from  their  heads — are  Chris¬ 
tiana  under  an  archbishop  independent  of 
the  see  of  Jimnc— Pirate*  resort  thither  to 


dispose  of  their  plunder — Ships  bound  to 
Aden  touch  there — People  practise  sorcery, 
undeterred  by  excommunication,  and  raise 
tempests  at  their  will,  702. 

Sa-c/ictt,  n.  :S  to  p.  1 7.‘). 

Sngnmnmliar-lMn  or  Slinkipi-nuini-hurijinn,  idol 
worshipped  in  Turtnry,  27  E  Sngaman- 
liarrlniH ,  the  founder  of  religious  system 
iu  7a Him — w  as  son  t  o  tho  king  of  the  inland, 
»lm  embraced  a  contemplative  life-  and 
was  afterwards  regarded  as  a  deity— -Pil¬ 
grimage*  made  to  his  tomb  on  the  top  of 
a  high  mountain,  (Hill. 

Siililiiilnia ,  Snl,l, tin,  or  Snduk,  a  port  in  the 
Mur  mngginro  or  Knxino,  I 

Snhlim,  of  iinhylonin  (for  Egypt)  lit,  72ti.  Of 
Ailm,  725.  Who  rules  over  Ascii r  and  Ihil • 
far,  7:  hi. 

Samara,  Knrkaii,  or  i!  nr  lean,  all  eastern  pro- 

Similar  and  Knnditr .  uninhabited  islands  of, 
.594. 

Sungari,  river  of  east  cm  Turlnrv,  u.  tit-lip.  :I46. 

Sa ret, run,  possess  extraordinary  powers  in  Tc- 
beth,  41.7.  Employed  as  phy  sicians,  135. 
Their  ceremonies,  436.  Accompany  nr- 
uiies,  444).  In  iowmawor,  Cj  10.  Employed 
at  pt  arl-li.-.hciy  to  charm  the  i-li.ul, 1(25. 

Smil,  helievi-d  by  the  E  ataiaus  to  Uan-anigrali; 
to  another  body, 

Siiiiuiliug-hiiiirda,  tor  giving  alarm,  ,7.'i2. 

Smith,  point  to  which  the  doors  or  openings 
of  Tartar  teats  are  turned,  ‘201-.  In  Katttia 
also,  :MA. 

Spann  or  h/mlniii,  city  of  Persia,  7 1. 

A/iiics,  in  diini,  Soil.  In  Vniliin  or  Hiitan, 
.51)7.  In  Jura  minor,  .41)1).  Curried  than 
India  to  Aden,  72.7. 

Spikenard, Aim  produce  of  liengalrt,  4.52.  And 
of  Java,  6 DO. 

Spit,  the  Ktttuiuits.  into  vessels,  and  not  nn 
the  Hour, 

Spa, limn,  process  of  inimnf.ietm'illg,  IPS. 

Stags  or  rein-deer,  used  for  tiavclhng,  and 
flesh  eaten,  by  northern  tribes  of  Tarturv, 
220. 

Shut  as,  see  l'mtJiausrs,  In  northern  parts  of 
Tnrtary,  or  Siberia,  7-  4. 

Stamped  paper,  see  1'api  r-mmieg. 

Sin  I,  ill  Kiiniaii,  S2. 

.S'lnri-v  of  grata  provided  by  fir.  Khan  against 

Strain,  at,  a  mode  of  punishment  amongst  the 
Tartars  (in  Kataia)  ,‘i.S2. 

Stray  articles,  regulations  for  recovery  of, 
amongst  the  Tartars,  1>-Ki, 
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Saccuir  oc  So-chcu,  district  and  fortified  town 
of,  within  tho  province  of  Tangut,  (now  in 
province  of  Shensi  and  most  western  of  Chi¬ 
na) —Inhabited  by  idolaters,  with  some 
Christians— Rhubarb  produced  in  neigh¬ 
bouring-  mountains,  where  grows  also  a  poi¬ 
sonous  plant,  178. 

Su-cheu,  great  city  of,  n.  993  p.  506. 

Sugar,  the  production  of  Dai  gain,  452.  Manu¬ 
factured  in  large  quantities  near  Kin-sai, 
515.  At  Un-guen,  where  the  process  of 
refining  it  with  wood-ashes  was  taught  by 
persons (VmnBabylon (Egypt) 556.  Manu¬ 
factured  at  A'an-s-m,  Kuang-cheu,  or  Canton, 
55 7.  Wine  made  from,  678,  729. 

Sumatra  or  Java  minor,  island  of,  n.  1195, 
1 190  p.  600. 

Summit,  in  tho  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  n.  1412 
p.  696. 

Sualistan,  Scrjeshm,  Siycstan,  a  province  ofPor- 

Sitnne,  abundance  of,  in  southern  provinces  of 
China,  54.9. 


Tablet,  passport,  or  chop,  p.  12, 29,  34.  War¬ 
rants  of  command,  278,  360.  Borne  by 
couriers,  365. 

Tui-dwu,  town  of,  365. 

Tui-'lu  or  Tu-tii,  u  new  city  adjoining  to  Knn- 
hntu,  built  by  Kuhlui— Inhabitants  of  the 
latter  removed  to  it,  297.  Its  dimensions 
— Walls  and  gates — Police,  298.  Suburbs 
— Public  women,  maintained  at  expense  of 
government  for  gratification  of  ambassadors 
--Vigilance  of  guards,  299. 

Taikan,  see  Thuikau. 

Tails,  men  with,  in  .Aon  minor,  612 

Ta-in-ftt  o»  Tai-yuen-fu,  city  of,  391.  Grapes 
cultivated  in  its  vicinity,  and  sent  to  other 
parts  of  Kttluia — Mulberry  trees  abound 
there— Arms  manufactured,  394.  Court 
of  Kuhlui  held  there  at  beginning  of  his 
reign,  n.  41  p.  23. 

Tai-ping-fu,  city  of,  n.  1081  p.  547. 

Tollies',  or  notches  cut  in  wood,  instead  of 
writing,  435. 

Tana  or  Kanan,  a  kingdom  in  the  west  of 
India,  n.  1404  p.  693.  Supposed  to  bo 
Tatia  on  tho  Indus,  ud.  to  n.  1404. 

Tanguth  or  Tangut,  extensive  province  of— 
Inhabitants  are  idolaters,  with  some  Turko¬ 
mans,  Ncstorians,  and  Mahometans — Have 
their  peculiar  language — Monasteries  filled 


with  idols  —Devote  their  sons  to  an  idol,  and 
sacrifice  a  sheep  for  ransom,  164.  ,  Bodies 
of  the  dead  kept  long  unburled — ByncA 
without  the  city,  165.  Funeral  ceremonies, 
166.  Includes  Sachion  or  Sha-cheu,  Kamul 
or  Hami,  Cldnchitalas,  Succuir  or  So-cheu, 
Kampion  or  Kan-cheu,  and  Esina,  187. 
Also  Singui  or  Si-ning — Wild  cattle  found 
there  of  great  size  and  beauty,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  the  qualities  of  the  hair  (yak) — 
Country  produces  the  finest  musk,  224. 
Description  of  the  animal — People  have 
black  hair  and  little  beard — Women  are 
handsome  and  dissolute — Men  allowed  to 
take  many  wives,  making  presents  to  the 
parents,  225. 

Ta-pin-zu  or  Tai-pin-fu,  city  of,  547. 

Tartars,  western,  prince  of,  named  Barka,  1. 
Defeated  by  Mail,  Ulaii,  or  flulagu,  prince 
of  the  eastern,  2.  Wars  amongst  the  Tar¬ 
tar  princes,  28,  Armenia  under  dominion 
of,  47.  Zorzania  or  Georgia  also,  54. 
llaklaeh  or  Uughdad  subdued  by,  67.  Origin 
of,  189.  Dwelt  in  Jorza  and  Bargu  without, 
fixed  habitations — Were  tributary  to  Un¬ 
khan  or  Prcster  John — Threw  of  his  yoke, 
and  migrated  towards  .  the  north,  190. 
Chose  CMngis-kan  or  Jengiz-kkan  for  their 
chief,  194.  Succession  of  their  emperors, 
199.  Their  wandering  life  influenced  and 
regulated  by  the  seasons— Description  of 
their  tents  and  cars — Their  women  manage 
the  domestic  and  trading  concerns,whilstthe 
men  employ  themselves  in  hunting  or  war¬ 
fare — Eat  flesh  of  every  description — Drink 
mare’s  milk  and  a  preparation  of  it  called 
liemurs  or  kimmuz — Chastity  and  fidelity  of 
their  women — Preeminence  of  the  wife  first 
espoused — Rules  of  marriage,  204.  Their 
religion,  209.  Dross,  accoutrements  and 
arms— Bravery  and  cruelty — Abstinence, 
patience,  and  subordination,  210.  Consti¬ 
tution  of  their  armies,  213.  Mode  of  equip¬ 
ment — Number  of  horses — Provision  for  a 
march— Mods  of  warfare — Horsemanship, 
214.  Much  degenerated  (in  Kataia),  215. 
Rules  of  justice  and  punishments,  217. 
Regulations  regarding  stray  cattle  andother 
missing  articles,  218.  Never  violate  the  de¬ 
positories  of  the  dead,  449.  Many  dwell 
in  northern  parts,  under  a  chief  named  Kai- 
dit,  who  preserve  their  original  usages,  737. 
Do  not  shut  themselves  up  in  towns  or 
castles,  but  dwell  in  open  plains  or  woods 
— I-Iavo  no  com — Possess  vast  herds— Pay 
implicit  obedience  to  their  prince,  whose 
object  it  is  to  preserve  peace  and  union 
5  G  amongst 
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amongst  them,  738.  Plunder  their  north¬ 
ern  neighbours  of  their  furs,  during  the 
season  of  darkness,  ami  are  conducted  home 
by  the  instinct  of  their  mares,  746.  Wes¬ 
tern,  exact  tribute  from  the  Russians,  748. 

Tatar,  hoc  Tartar. 

Tattcwinq,  practice  of,  Ml,  455,  .7(50. 

Ttturis  or  Tahrh,  eminent  city  of— -Its  com¬ 
merce  considerable — Population  composed 
of  a  variety  of  notions — Mahometans  there 
unprincipled  —  Surrounded  with  gardens 
producing,  the  finest  fruits,  71.  Distance 

Tcbalda  d’Vcseonti  di  Piacenza,  legate  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  13.  Kieetcd  Pope,  18.  'fakes  the 
name  of  Gregory  the  tenth—  Dispatches 
the  Polo  family,  with  two  friars,  charged 
with  letters  and  presents  to  the  Gr.  khan, 
19. 

Tcbeth  or  Tibet,  country  of,  239.  Laid  waste 
by  Bhmgu-kuan,  112.  Precautions  to  be 
used  by  travellers  against  wild  beasts — 
Scandalous  custom  prevails  there  with  res¬ 
pect  to  virginity,  113.  People  treacherous 
and  dishonest — Animal  that  produces  musk 
found  there— Nature  of  the  secretion— Co¬ 
ral  employed  as  currency *-Brw»  tiMrapw- 
pie  — Their  language  peculiar  —  Country 
borders  on  iUanji  or  southern  China — Was 
formerly  divided  into  eight  kingdoms — Gold 
dust  found  in  its  rivers,  114.  Natives  are 
necromancers,  who  possess  wonderful  pow¬ 
ers — Dogs  there,  of  prodigious  size  and 
strength— Province  is  subject  to  the  Gr. 
khan,  413. 

Te-ehett,  city  of,  ».  912  p,  466, 

Teeth,  custom  of  plating  them  with  gold,  434. 

Teflit,  city  of,  inhabited  by  Armenian  and 
Georgian  Christians,  us  well  ns  by  some 
Mahometans  and  Jews— Is  subject  to  the 
king  of  the  Tartars — Silks  manufactured 
there,  34, 

Templars,  knights,  19. 

Temples,  pyramidal,  m  kingdom  of  Alien, 
449.  Of  idols,  near  hankuof  the  K'umg, 
495.  On  mi  island  in  that  river,  498, 
Round  lake  stt  Kin-mi,  324.  Females  de¬ 
voted  to  service  of,  047. 

Temiyin,  see  Chingis-kan. 

Tenduk ,  a  country  that  belonged  to  Prcatcr 
John,  dependent  on  the  Gr,  khan— Reign¬ 
ing  king  named  George,  both  a  Christian 
and  a  priest — Holds  his  territory  as  n  fief, 
236.  Married  to  a  princess  of  the  imperial 
family  — Azure  stone  (lapis  lazuli)  found 
there— Government  is  in  the  hands  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  237. 


Tents,  of  Tartars  described,  204,  214.  Of  the 
Gr.  klmn,  344. 

Thuig'm  or  Tai  pin,  a  fortress  in  Shansi,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  a  king  nunied  Dor, 
397. 

Thuikan.  or  Tnikntt,  castle  of,  in  Tnkhnmtwi, 
tm  road  to  HmUikhshnn,  123. 

'limn it r  or  'limur,  the  grandson  and  successor 
of  Klihlnt,  286, 

Thnlnmun  or  Tahman,  province  of  Ci  old  found 
there-  Character  of  inhabitants  Hunt  the 
bodies  of  their  dead,  and  carry  the  bone* 
to  the  momitaiiiH— Porcelain  shell*  u*ed 
there  us  currency,  157.  Lies  inland  from 
tiie  golf  of  ktinitn  or  Hainan,  3^3. 

T/tmnas.  Kt.  the  Apostle,  637.  Suffered  mar¬ 
tyrdom  in  province  of  hlaalnir,  trW,  719. 
Buried  in  a  --mull  city  the  resort  of  Christian 
and  Mahometan  pilgrims  — Regarded  by  the 
latter  ns  n  great  prophet  Red  earth  curried 
from  thence,  with  which  miracles  are  per¬ 
formed— Appears  in  a  vision  to  a  prince  of 
the  country,  648.  Manner  of  hm  death, 
649.  People  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  had 
been  converted  by  him,  719. 

TArsiftold  of  a  Tartar  palace  not  to  be  touch¬ 
ed  by  the  feet  of  thnSo  who  go  in  or  come 
out, '  320. 

Tih/t,  see  Tebeth. 

Tigers  (generally  culled  lions  in  the  text)  338, 
343.  Precautions  taken  against,  413.  Ra¬ 
vages  of  -  Baited  with  dogs,  459.  Abound 
in  viceroyalty  of  Kun-rha,  551 , 554  Black, 
at  Ktiulum,  b'77.  At  lh-tij  (of  .Malabar)  685. 

Tigris,  one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Parudise,  name 
of,  applied  by  mistake  to  the  Silatn,  tiirr, 
or  .luxuries,  2.  That  on  which  llahlach  or 
ISttghtlnd  stands,  63. 

Timnehaiu  or  I)nmugh6n,  nylistrict  of  Persia, 
74.  Remarkable  for  the  production  of  a 
kind  uf  tree,  called  by  the  Christians  arbor 
semi— Kind  to  have 'been  tin-  scene  of  a 
buttle  between  Alexander  tuul  Darius,  109. 
Women  of  the  country  extremely  hand¬ 
some,  110, 

Tin- gut  or  Tai-thm,  a  city  of  Mnnji,  three 
days  journey  from  the  bch — Muny  Bait- 
works  near  it,  484. 

Tm-gni  or  Ting-eheu ,  a  city  standing  near  the 
sources  ofthe  rivers  that  have  their  course 
to  Xai-tun  and  to  Kin-mi— Manufacture  of 
porcelain-ware  at  that  place,  560. 

Tingui,  corruption  oi'Jngui  or  Yogi,  nuked  de¬ 
votees  who  lend  austere  lives— Pay  ado¬ 
ration  to  the  ox — Burn  its  bones,  and  pre¬ 
pare  from  thence  an  unguent  for  marking 
their  bodies  and  foreheads— Do  not  deprrva 
any 
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any  creature  of  life— Lire  to  a  considerable 
_  age — Their  bodies  burned,  663. 

Tin-gui-gid  or  Chang-cheu,  city  of,  in  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  Manji-  Bad  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  massacred  a  number  of 
Alaninn  Christians  belonging  to  the  army 
of  lin-ytm  or  Pe,-ym~ All,  in  consequence, 
put  to  tho  sword,  603. 

Toddy  or  juice  of  a  species  of  palm,  n.  1216 
p.  60.9. 

Toman  implies  the  number  of  ten  thousand, 
214,  646. 

Tong-king  or  Amin,  n.  1160  p.  684. 

Tortoise  of  marble,  supporting  a  pillar,  386. 

Transition,  in  the  course  of  describing  coun¬ 
tries,  in  one  part  abrupt  and  obscure,  n. 
895  p.  460.  n.  903  p.  462. 

Trebbtond,  city  of,  35,  48. 

Trees  planted  along  the  sides  of  roads  in  Ita- 
taia,  by  order  of  the  Gr.  khan — His  motive 
for  so  doing,  372. 

Tribunal  of  twelve  ministers  (or  mandarins) 
for  military  affairs,  278,  359.  Of  same 
number  for  civil  government,  inferior  in 
rank  to  the  former,  360. 

Troops,  number  of,  kept  on  loot  by  Kublai — 
System  of  tbeir  enrolment,  688. 

Trout,  in  mountain  streams  of  Balashan,  1S1. 

Tsan-chmt,  city  of,  n.  909  p.  464. 

Ttiampn,  country  of,  n.  1164  p.586, 

Tskn-lang-kimig,  river  of,  n.  1006  p.  611. 

Tsi-mn-fu,  city  of,  n.  915  p.  467- 

Tso-chcu,  city  of,  n.  747  p.  392. 

Ttuen-cheu,  city  and  port  of,  n,  1110  p.  561. 
n.  1 157  p.  583. 

Tudin-fu  or  Ttd-n/m-fit,  city  of,  the  capital  of 
Shan-tung,  466.  Taken  possession  of  by  a 
rebel  named  Ln-can-sur — who  was  defeat¬ 
ed  mid  killed,  467- 

Tu-fnn,  and  Si-fan,  people  on  western  frontier 
of  China,  n.’796p.415.  n.  839  p.429. 

Tumblers  and  jugglers  exhibit  before  the  Gr. 
khan,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  festival,  820. 

Tanay-iish,  caught,  in  great  quantities  on  the 
Arabian  coast,  ami  cured  by  drying  in  the 
sun,  729. 

Turki  breed  of  horses,  45. 

'Turhishm,  a  region  of  Tartary,  86.  Includes 
Kashmir,  Kvtan  or  Kholat,  and  Peyn,  as  far 
as  the  desert  of  hop  or  Kali  (Lesser  Bucha- 
ria)  154.  n.  311  p.  156. 

Turkomans  (of  Karamania,  in  Asia  minor) 
and  the  Turkomans  its  inhabitants — Are 
followers  of  the  law  of  Mahomet — A  rude 
people  who  drive  their  herds  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  for  pasture— Greeks  and  Armenians 
reside  in  the  cities— Manufacture  the  finest 
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carpets— STog-ni  or  Iconium,  Kaisariak,  and 
Sevasta,  its  principal  cities ;  all  subject  to 
the  Gr.  khan,  who  appoints  governors  to 
them,  45. 

Turquoises,  found  in  Kirman,  82.  In  Kain-du, 
420. 

Tufty,  process  of  manufacturing,  107.  Im¬ 
ported  at  Kambuia,  695.  . 


u. 

XJguiu  or  Hu-cheu,  a  city  dependent  on  Kin- 
sai — Ilcmavkably  large  bamboo  canes  grow 
in  its  vicinity,  p.  548. 

Ukalca,  Oukalca  or  Olcak,  a  town  of  western 
Tartary,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  2. 
215.  ‘ 

Vital  or  Ilulagu,  sco  Mail. 

Umbrella,  among  the  insignia  of  high  rank, 
278. 

Un-guen,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  extensive  manufacture  of 
sugar,  sent  from  thence  to  Kanbalu— Na¬ 
tives  of,  learned  the  art  of  refining  it  with 
wood-ashes  from  persons  belonging  to  Ba¬ 
bylonia  (Egypt),  556. 

Ungut,  a  province  of  Tartary  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  its  women,  281. 

Un-khan,  see  Prester  Join). 


Vacancy  in  the  Papal  See,  p.  13,  18. 

Va-giu,  a  city  near  Sin-gui  or  Su-cheu,  where 
silks  of  the  finest  quality  are  manufactured, 
505. 

Var,  kingdom  of,  n.  1316  p.  651. 

Venice,  Doge  of,  I.  City  of,  S,  13,  1ft  85, 
41.  Resemblance  of  certain  Chinese  cities 
to,  n.  1010  p.  513. 

Ventilators  used  in  houses  at  Ormuz,  to  di¬ 
minish  the  effect  of  the  extreme  heat,  737 

Verzino  or  brezil-wood,  see  Sappan. 


pass  Sin-gui-matu,  laden  with  merchan¬ 
dise,  470.  Not  fewer  than  five  thousand 
at  Singui  on  the  Kiang,  495,  498.  Their 
burthen,  construction,  and  rigging,  495. 
Pleasure-vessels  on  lake  at  Kin-sai  or  Hang * 
cheu,  525.  Mode  of  building,  in  India 
(or  China),  565.  Bottoms  how  coated — 
Crews— Burthen  — Mode  of  navigating, 
566.  Repairs,  567. 

B  G  2  Viceroy 
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Viceroy  or  isong-in,  n.  1 054  p .  536. 

Victuals,  eaten  with  cleanliness  by  the  Katai- 
ans,  381. 

Vineyards,  numerous  at  Ta-in-fu  or  Tui-yum- 
fu,  from  whence  grapes  tire  sent  to  all  ports 
of  Katnia.  .'lilt. 

Virgins,  extraordinary  prejudices  with  regard 

.  to,  in  Tchrt/i — Mothers  present  I  heir  daugli- 
ters  to  the  inerehunts  whoa  they  arrive, 
413.  Presents  of  trinkets  made’ to  them 
in  return,  and  worn  as  a  testimonial  of  their 
charms,  414.  Peculiar  right  exercised  In 
the  king  of  YAamba  with  respect  to,_5Kti. 

Vochang  or  Ytiiig-ehany,  a  city  of  Yun-nun , 
434,  Battle  fought  near  it,  414. 

Vokhan  or  Hu  khan,  province  of,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  three  days  journey  from 
Bahvshtm,  141.  Beyond  it  lie  mountains  of 
great  elevation.,  143. 

Volga  or  Wnlga  river,  see  PM, 

Vultures,  a  species  of,  culled  ting;,  3:1.  Black 
kind,  6*7. 


W. 


Ha  11,  great,  of  Cliimt,  unnoticed  by  the 
author  —  Considerations  on  the  probable 
cause  of  this  silence,  n.  440  p.  *230. 

JVtilcr,  salt  and  hitter,  in  desert  of  Kirman, 
104,  105.  In  that  of  Kohimuu  or  Khu- 
beis,  100.  None  ill  that  of  Khorusun,  121. 
Bitter  and  unpalatable  in  that  of  Pay  it, 
157.  Source,  and  often  salt  and  bitter,  in 
that  of  Lap  or  Kabi,  159.  Large  collec¬ 
tions  of,  in  plains  of  northern  Turfary,  733. 

Wax,  exported  from  Russia,  749. 

Weasel  kincU'ammals  of  the,  746,  749. 

Whales,  aewdehts  to  vessels  from  the  stroke 
of,  505.  Harpooned  hy  people  of  Saernttra, 
for  their  ambergris  and  oil  from  their 
heads,  702,  On  eoust  of  Zanzibar,  712. 

Wheat,  grown  in  Persia,  75.  In  Kirman, 
101,  104.  In  llahishan,  130.  In  Kululu, 
363,  407,  425.  In  Kesmukaran  or  Malawi, 
698.  In  Abaseia  or  Abyssinia,  720. 

White  feast,  onlirstday  of  the  year,  amongst 
Tartars  of  KtUaUt,  3*28. 

Wind,  violently  hot,  from  the  land,  in  the 
country  of  kirman,  near  Ormuz,  95.  Its 
destructive  effects,  96.  See  Monsoon. 

Wine,  after  boiling,  drunk  by  the  Saracens, 
76.  Made  from  dates,  101...  From  grapes, 
153.  From  rice,  319.  Drunk  hot  hy 
the  Kataians,  373.  Made  from  wheat  and 
rice,  421,  425,  435,  455,  514.  Extracted 


from  a  species  of  paim,’  607.  til  l,  621. 
Drinking  it  disreputable  in  Atunbar,  639. 
Of  a  strong  kind  made  from  sugar  at 
Kmilm n,  678.  From  rice,  sugar,  and  dates 
at  Kseirr  or  Shi  hr  r,  729. 

tlilrlo  raj),  see  Mnpo\  ami  Swims. 

Wires,  lent  to  strangers  by  people  of  Kamul. 
172.  Number  of,  allowed  to  laity  in 
Kunipiim  or  Kan-,  la  u,  1M*  Of  Tartars, 
itmimge  their  domestic  mid  trading  con¬ 
cerns,  *204.  Are  purchased  by  their  hus¬ 
bands,  20,7.  Of  priests.  253  Number 
of  Kublai's  wives  and  concubines,  281, 
Of  those  maintained  by  kimt  of  Kkkwu, 
4 55.  Those  of  the  king  of  Maahar,  ti'M. 
Burn  there  with  the  bodies  of  their  hus¬ 
bands,  633. 

Women,  remarkably  immbome  in  country  of 
Timiieltuin  or  llomti^ln'm,  tlO.  At  tialn- 
shuii,  wear  extraordinary  dress,  131.  !n 
Trln Ih,  prostitute  their  daughters,  413. 
Brought  up,  at  Km-mii,  with  delicate  and 
languid  habits,  522.  Those  of  Km-hn-Ju 
handsome  and  luxurious,  55 1.  Peculiar 
right  exercised  by  king  of  y.iamba  with 
respect  to,  586.  , 

17  mid-ashes  used  in  rriiuiug  sugar,  n.  1 105 
p.  557. 

Waal  ami  woollen  elufh,  375. 

ii’ukhtm  or  Ifukluili,  set-  /  u'Jiitn. 


Yarhi,  city  of,  the  capital  of  Kami, in  or 
Yunaam— 'Its  inhabitants  consist  of  idola¬ 
ters,  Christinas,  and  Harneens,  j>,  4*24. 
Hat  rice  and  llesh-meut  pickled  with  salt 
and  spices,  425. 

I'tifr  or  ox  of  Tangut,  (lms  gmimieu.l.  ievd 
as  a  beast  oflmrtlien-  .Nome  of  its  line  Imiy 
carried  to  Venice  by  Marco  Palo,  224. 
Employed  as  a  cftnrm  by  people  of 
Millibar,  049. 

Vaml,  or  post-houses,  in  Katnia,  862. 

Yun~gui  or  Yung-theu,  city  of,  in  province 
of  Kiang-nnn— People  are  idolaters — mo- 
imfaeture  arms—' Governed  for  three  year* 
by  Marco  Polo,  485. 

Yarkrn  or  Yarkand,  n.  304  p.  151. 

Ynsdi  or  Yezd,  a  city  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Persia  proper,  80.  (lives  name  to  a  kiwi 
of  silk— Its  inhabitants  Mahometans  —  In 
the  neighbouring  country  many  date¬ 
hearing  palms,  much  game,  and  wild  asses, 
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Year,  see  New  year. 

Yellow,  river  or  Hoang-lw,  see  Kara-moran. 

The  imperial  colour,  325. 

Ynn-chcu,  city  of’,  n.  1086  p.  550. 

Ycrlccn  or  Yarkand,  see  Karkan. 

Yogis  or  go, loins,  n. 473  p.  257.  n.  1344  p.  667. 
Yuuihs,  m  Maabar ,  employed  m  business  at 
nu  eurly.uge,  and  make  purchases  of  pearls 
at  the  fishery,  640. 

Yung-elmng,  a  city  of  Ynn-nan,  n.  852  p.  434. 
Yunnan,  province  of,  n.  826  p.  425. 


Z. 

Zagata'i  or  Jagata'i,  son  otJcngix-khanmd  bro- 
tlier  of  Okhii,  p.  86.  Said  to  have  become 
a  convert  to  Christianity,  147,  148. 

Zui-luu  or  Zaiien,  noble  city  and  port  of,  in 
province  of  Fo-kicn  (supposed  to  be  either 
Tsucu-elitm  or  Amoy)  Resort  of  foreign 
shipping — Pepper  imported  there  in  large 
quantities  Rate  of  charges  for  freight  — 
People  are  idolaters  -Are  fond  of  ease  and 
indulgence,  659.  River  large  and  rapid, 
ami  supposed  a  branch  of  that  which  runs 
by  K'ui-scti ,'  #60. 

Zanguebur,  see  Zanzibar. 

Zatulin,  Jamlich,  or  Cutholicos,  the  patriarch 
of  the  Nestorians,  residing  at  Mosul,  n.  129 
p.  6J.  n.  1427  p.  705. 

Zeilaii  or  Ceylon,  island  of — Its  great  size  — 
Inhabitants  go  nearly  naked  Their  food — 
Valuable  rubies  and  other  precious  stones 
found  there,  621.  Or.  klum  endeavours  to 
obtain  from  thence  a  ruby  of  extraordinary 
size,  but  fails  —  Umvarlike  character  of  na¬ 
tives,  622.  High  mountain  there,  on  which 
is  the  tomb  of  Adam,  as  reported  by  the 
Saracens,  but  said  by  the  idolaters  to  bo 
that  of  Sognman-barchan,  the  son  of  a  king 
of  the  island,  who  founded  their  religious 
system,  and  embraced  an  ascetic  life,  669. 
Resorted  to  by  pilgrimsfrom  distant  parts  -- 
Gr.  klum  procured  relics  from  thence,  670. 

Zen-ghtn  or  Yen-oheu,  city  of,  stands  at  the 
forking  of  two  streams  that  contribute  to 
form  the  Tsicn-tang-kiang — Dependent  on 
Kin-sai,  549. 


Zennar  or  sacred  thread  worn  by  brahmans,  n. 
1340  p.  666. 

Zanzibar,  large  island  (or  peninsula)  of,  to  the 
southward  of  Magastar,  711.  Inhabitants 
are  idolaters— Are  black,  with  crisp  hair, 
and  remarkably  ill-favoured— Their  food 
and  liquor— Elephants  abound  there,  whose, 
teeth  are  an  article  of  trade— their  mode 
of  copulating— Giraffe  or  camelopard  also 
— Description  ofit— Sheep  there  have  black 
heads  —Sea  abounds  with  whales,-  yielding 
ambtfrgris,  712.  No  horses  in  the  country 
—People  fight  on  elephants,  to  which  they 
give  draughts  of  liquor,  to  render  them  fu¬ 
rious,  713. 

Ziamba  or  Tsiampa,  country  of— Sends  ele¬ 
phants  and  aloes  wood  to  the  Gr.  khan,  585. 
Invaded  and  reduced  to  subjection — Pecu¬ 
liar  right  exercised  by  the  king  of,  withre- 
ipect  to  married  women— Visited  by  M. 

Polo  in  year  1230 . Forests  of  ebony  there, 

586. 

Zinc,  107,  176. 

Zipangu,  Zipangri,  Jih-pun-kue,  or  Japan, 
islands  lying  opposite  to  the  main  land  of 
lyqrp'i— Their,  inliahitanrtB^eJjgwmy'aod  go¬ 
vernment — Yield  abundance  of  gold,  and 
pearls  of  a  reddish  colour.  Some  of  the 
natives  bury,  and  others  burn  their  dead, 
569.  Conquest  of,  undertaken  Igy  Kublal — 
Expedition  sails  from  Zai-luu  and  Kin-sai — 
Its  operations,  570.  Ultimate  failure  and 
destruction  of  the  fleet,  571.  Nature  of 
idols  worshipped  there,  578. 

Zorza,  island  of  (on  lake  or  coast  of  Tartary) 
to  which  criminals  are  banished  by  the  Gr. 
khan,  571-  See  Jorza. 

Znrzania  or  Georgia,  kingdom  of,.  48.  King  ' 
of,  styled  David  Melik— Part  of,  iubjcct  to 
the  Tartars — Situated  between  two  seas, 
52.  Abounds  with  box-wood  —People  well 
made  and  active — Are  Christians  of  the 
Greek  church— Wear  their  hail-  short— Ce¬ 
lebrated  Pass  there,  called  the  Gate  of  iron, 
fortified  by  Alexander— Much  silk  pro¬ 
duced  and  manufactured — Mountainous  na¬ 
ture  of  the  country  has  prevented  its  entire 
conquest,  53.  Its  capital  city  named  Teflis, . 
54. 
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r«8«,  line. 

lx  8  far  Roman  family  of  Sorenzo,  r.  Venetian 
tally  of  Soranzo. 

52  19  —  fountain  r/aiilana)  at  Teftu  r.  lake  in 

*  71  15  q/Ver  Persians  supply  reference  to  note  149. 
80  25  ,i apply  letter  a  drop!  out. 

*'-105  25  for  27  r.  227. 

141  28  —  P'okan  r.  Vokhan. 

152  25  —  lie  r.  the. 

•  164  28  —  idolaters  r.  idolaters. 

168  (T  awfHFiC  there. 

*  186  2  —  Khan-ehett  r.  Ktm-cheu, 

191  16  —  turned  r.  termed. 

215  6  —  Sncarens  r,  Saracens. 


Page.  line. 

250  3  for  queue  r.  queue. 

250  5  —  cros  r.  grus. 

200  3  —  Oifflrent  u.  different. 

434  13  after  profit  supply  reference  to  note  853. 
475  24  for  language  r.  language. 

521  16  —  conunnulcatod  r,  communicated. 

528  32  —  hte  r.  the. 

552  25  — g - gr.gttfanga. 

587  14  —  llong-ou  r.  Jlong-vou. 

605  31  —  Berwick  r.  Bewick. 

035  31  —  Burfdr  t.  Dafdr. 

7 OSr  iff-  Wffbr)  ‘Ki'&drS  pafriarefi  r.  Zatolla  or 
705  6  for  Baghdad  r.  Mosul. 

734-  26  after  Kermain  add  or  Kierman , 

737  17  ditto  ditto  ditto, 


Addition  to  Note  886,— The  assertion  in  Chap.  XLV.  of  Book  II.  ou  the  subject  of  Sangala,  that 
eunuchs  were  purchased  there,  as  au  article  of  traffic,  has  hecn  considered  by  many  persons  who  have 
resided  ill  the  country,  ns  extremely  improbable ;  hut  in  the  Aytn  Akhari,  Voi.  II,  p.  13,  where  the 
Soohah  or  province  of  Bengal  is  treated  of,  we  find  this  passage ;  «  Sireur  met  is  very  mountainous. 
« It  furnishes  many  eunuch  slaves  for  the  serais  (or  seraglios).”  Hilhet,  it  should  be  observed,  Is  ou  the 
eastern  side  of  Bengal,  adjoining  to  the  countries  previously  apqken  of  by  Marco  Polo. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
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